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PREFACE 

Tbib  volume  may  be  used  in  connectiou  with  any  course 
ia  Andent  History.  It  is  especially  intended,  however, 
to  serve  as  an  auzfliaiy  to  Botsford's  "History  of  the 
Andent  World."  The  matetial  has  accordingly  been 
anu^^ed  in  chf^>ter3  parallel  to  those  of  this  text-book, 
to  Thich  lefereDces  are  OHistaiitly  ^ven. 

Some  of  the  selections  have  been  translated  by  friends — 
espedally  by  Dr.  £.  G.  Sihier  of  New  York  University 
tnd  Miss  Rachel  R.  HiMer — and  otbexs  by  ourselves; 
but  most  of  them  have  been  taken  from  published  trans- 
latkms,  to  which  credit  is  duly  given.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  excerpts  from  translations  by  scholars  of  recog- 
nized merit,  we  have  followed  the  policy  of  making  the 
least  possible  revision,  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  Readers 
will  thus  be  reminded  that  the  spelling  of  Greek  names  ia 
bti  from  being  standardized. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  vtdume,  we  advise  that  the  pupils 
read  each  ch^iter  in  connection  with  their  study  of  the 
correqxuidiog  chapter  of  the  text-book.  The  questions, 
iriiich  suggest  the  more  important  facts  to  be  gathered 
from  the  selections,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  ex- 
amines. The  teacher  may  modify  or  expand  them  ac- 
ceding to  the  seeds  of  the  class.  In  the  case  of  the 
more  mature  pupils,  greater  attention  should  be  given 
to  a  study  of  the  authors  and  to  the  critical  appreciation 
of  the  selections  than  these  illustrative  questions  indicate. 
In  SQch  work  the  pupils  could  advantageously  use  Mur- 
imy's  "History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature;"  Mahaffy's 
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"History  of  Clasaical  Greek  Literature;"  Maci»a*a 
"Latin  Literature;"  DuS's  "Literary  History  of  Rome;" 
Teuffel  and  Schwabe's  "History  of  Roman  literature;" 
and  the  histories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  by  Grote,  Cur- 
tius,  Holm,  Mommsen,  Duruy,  and  others.  Historical 
criticism,  however,  involving  the  careful  weighing  of  evi- 
dence and  the  valuation  of  the  reliability  of  authors  and 
documents,  is  an  exceedingly  complex  and  difficult  work, 
which  must  in  the  main  be  reserved  tot  studmts  of  Uni- 
versity grade. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  questions  rarely  call  for  an 
expresaon  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  or  wrong,  the  folly 
or  wisdom,  of  an  action.  It  is  true  that  when  an  act  is 
obviously  right  or  wrong,  the  character  of  the  pupil  may 
be  strengthened  by  bis  being  called  upon  to  pronounce 
judgment;  but  nothing  so  conduces  to  superficial  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  practice  of  declaring  oS-hand  opinions 
on  subjects  but  partially  and  one-sidedly  known.  The 
power  of  discrimination,  most  essential  to  a  well-developed 
mind,  may  be  better  cultivated  by  exercise  in  determin- 
ing, for  instance,  what  is  rdevant  and  what  irrelevant 
to  a  given  subject,  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
what  is  merely  opinion,  what  are  the  essential  elements 
<rf  a  given  subject,  and  what  are  its  connections  with  re- 
lated subjects.  In  text-books  the  material  is  so  selected 
and  arranged  as  to  train  the  memory  more  than  any  other 
mental  faculty.  The  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
biin^g  the  reader  into  close,  almost  personal  touch  with 
the  individuals  and  events  treated,  have  the  advantage 
(tf  presenting  a  body  of  raw  material,  on  which  the  mind 
may  exerdse  itself,  eqwdally  in  discrimination.  The 
selections  would  be  robbed  of  this  value  by  excessive 
comment  and  by  the  elimination  of  all  obscurities,  un- 
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bmiliar  names,  and  other  difficulties.  It  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  pupil  to  leam  by  experience  that,  with- 
out being  able  to  pronounce  every  proper  name  or  to 
clear  up  every  difficulty  in  a  given  passage,  he  may  yet 
extract  useful  information  from  it.  With  no  detriment 
to  himself  or  to  others,  he  may  leam,  too,  at  an  early  age 
that  ndther  teacher  nor  author  is  omniscient. 

Ihere  are  already  in  existence  good  source-books  for 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  which  references  are  given  in  Bota- 
ford's  text-books  in  ancient  history.  To  those  who  wish 
a  greater  amount  of  source  material  on  Rome,  woven  into 
a  oHmected,  readable  narrative  extending  from  the  found- 
ing <rf  the  city  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
abounding  in  interesting  sketches  of  characters  and  cus- 
toms, we  recommend  our  "Story  of  Rome  as  Greeks  and 
Romans  tell  it."  Hie  present  voltune  may  claim  the 
unique  noerit  of  rendering  Oriental  sources  available  for 
hi^b-school  and  college  courses  in  andent  history.  It 
includes,  too,  certain  classes  of  sources  for  Greece  and 
Rome  not  represented  in  other  books  of  the  kind.  The 
aim,  however,  baa  been  not  novelty  but  ina-fiilrn'w, 

EXPLANATIONS 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Ancient  World  are  abbreviated  titles 
of  Botsford,  History  of  Greece,  History  of  Rome,  and  EiS' 
tory  of  the  Ancient  World,  respectively. 

Words  supplied  by  the  editors  are  oidosed  in  paren- 
theses. 

The  deagn  on  the  cover  rqiresents  a  herm  of  Herodotus 
DOW  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

Geosge  Willis  Botstobd 
Xjllie  Shaw  BozsFOSD 

Uonrr  Vbxmon,  Near  Yoric, 
OcuImi  jo^  1913. 
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BOOK  I 
The  Oriental  Nations 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOURCES 

A.T  the  <^>eiiiiig  of  the  last  century  ahnost  our  only  Onak 
sources  of  infonnation  for  andent  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria  were  the  works  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  eariier 
history  of  the  first  two  countries  here  named  these  writers  Sea  di^ 
had  to  depend  largely  on  folk  tales,  which  though  not  real 
history  throw  a  dearer  light  on  the  customs  and  thought 
(rf  the  Orientals  than  could  any  narrative  of  events  how- 
ever  detailed.  Even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  accumulation  of  other  sources,  we  are  attracted 
to  Hoodotus,  "the  Father  of  History,"  who  visited 
Egypt  and  Baboon  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  simple,  charming  style,  he  wrote  down  what 
he  himself  saw  and  what  the  priests  and  others  told  him  of 
native  histoiy,  rdigion,  social  customs,  and  achievements 
in  engineering  and  architecture.  Although  we  can  place 
little  dependence  upon  his  account  of  earlier  times,  his 
own  age  he  portrays  with  great  fidelity.  For  geogr^)hy, 
[ffoducts,  and  to  some  ext^t  customs  we  may  still  use 
Stiabo,  the  famous  Greek  geographer  who  wrote  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Scattered  through 
GreA  and  Rmoan  literature  are  many  incidental  but 
I 
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viluable  references  to  the  Orient,  with  here  and  there 
more  extended  summaries  of  history  and  chronology. 
^*^**   f-,       ^^  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world,  however,  has 
Bint.  Bab-  been  vastly  increased  since  the  b^inning  of  the  nineteenth 
2^^        centxuy  by  the  decipherment  of  apcient  scrJEits,  first  the 
Egyptian  and  afterward  the  Babylonian.  ^The^'eat  value 
of  these  native  sources  lies  in  the  facts  (i)  that  they  are 
nearly  always  contemporary  with  the  persons,  events,  or 
conditions  to  which  they  refer,  (3)  that  they  are  composed 
bynativesand  present  therefore  the  nativeattitudeof  mind 
and  mode  of  thought,  (3)  that  ihar  abundance  and  varie^ 
enable  us  to  examine  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy 
all  the  activities  of  these  nations  in  war,  commerce  and 
industry,  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  rdigion,  morals,  and 
science — in  brief  every  field  of  thought  and  endeavor  of 
the  poor  and  lowly  as  well  as  of  kings  and  officials.    We  are 
therefore  especially  wdl  provided  with  the  means  of  study- 
ing the  Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
SnotM  far        Of  the  peoples  of  Syria  we  have  almost  no  early  writ- 
ten records  in  addition  to  the  letters  found  at  Tel-el- 
P-  47-  Amama,  Egypt,  described  below.    These  letters,  written 

in  the  fifteenth  century  by  various  governors  of  the  Syrian 
cities  to  the  Egyptian  king,  throw  an  interesting  light 
especially  on  Palestine  before  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews. 
Almost  nothing  has  reached  us  from  the  Phtenicians, 
whereas  the  Hebrews  created  a  rich  literature  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
gmoMi  for  The  Persians  were  a  race  of  wairiora,  and  the  inscriji- 
tions  of  their  kings  are,  like  those  of  Assyria,  mainly  a 
record  of  conquest  and  building.  There  remains,  however , 
a  considerable  part  of  their  sacred  books  comprised  in  the 
Avesta.  The  b^nnings  of  these  writings  belong  to  Media. 
From  that  country  they  were  adopted  by  the  Persians, 
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vbo  gradually  added  to  them  as  th»r  religion  expanded. 
This  entire  body  of  writings,  however,  puiported  to  be  a 
revdation  of  God  to  his  prophet  Zoroaster  (native  name 
Zarathrustra).  Although  some  modem  scholars  look 
upon  this  figure  as  a  myth,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
he  was  a  historical  person  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  religion  he  taught  is  ^"^^ 
called  Zoroastrianism  after  himself,  or  Mazdeism,  after 
his  supreme  God,  Ahura  Mazda.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  ot  all  the  pagan  worships  which  flourished  in 
Egypt  and  southwestern  Asia  Mazdei^t  alone  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.  It  is  held  by  a  sect  called  the 
Parsis,  who,  when  the  Mohammedans  conquered  Persia,  641 AJ). 
fledtolndia,  where  they  are  still  settled. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EGYPT 
I.  The  Nnx 

TtaB  NDe,  wlun  it  leaves  tbe  boundaries  of  Ethio^,  Th*  Drfa. 
flows  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  North,  to  the  tract 
called  the  Delta,  then,  cloven  at  the  head,  as  Plato  says,  StnbozrB. 
it  txiakcs  this  point  tbe  i^xz  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  ^'*' 
which  are  formed  by  streams.  ...    An  island  is  thus 
fonned  by  the  sea  and  the  two  streams  of  the  river, 
called  the  Delta  from  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  of  that 
name  A. 

At  the  time  of  the  liang  of  the  NOe  the  whde  valley 
is  covered  and  resembles  the  sea,  except  the  inhabited 
parts,  which  are  on  natural  hills  or  mounds;  the  larger 
cities  q"d  the  villages  appear  lilce  inln  nt^g  og  the  distant 
proepect. 

After  having  continued  on  the  ground  more  than  f<»ty 
days  in  Summer,  the  water  subsides  by  d^rees  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  arose.  In  sixty  days  the  plain  is  entirely 
exposed  to  view  and  dries  up.  The  sooner  the  land  is  dry, 
so  much  the  socmer  the  plowing  and  sowing  are  ac- 
compliahed,  and  it  dries  earlier  in  those  parts  where  tbe 
beat  is  greater.  The  country  above  the  Delta  is  irrigated 
in  the  same  manner,  czcq>t  that  the  river  flows  in  a  straight 
chanod  to  the  distance  <tf  about  four  thousand  stadia 
onleas  where  some  tsUnd  intervenes. 

In  later  times  persons  learned  by  experience  as  ^e> 
witnesses  that  the  Nile  owes  its  rise  to  summer  rains,  whidi 
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fall  in  great  abundance  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  e^wdally 
in  the  most  diEtant  mountains.  When  the  rains  cease, 
the  fulness  of  the  river  gradually  subsides.  This  was 
particularly  observed  by  those  who  navigated  the  Arabian 
Gulf  on  their  way  to  the  Cinnamon  country  and  by  those 
who  were  sent  to  hunt  elephants,  or  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  induced  the  Fttdemies  to  send  peisais  in  that 
diiection. 

n.  FEBTtUTV 

They  (the  Egyptians)  gather  the  fruit  of  the  earth  with 
far  less  labor  than  any  other  peofrfe.  .  .  .  For  they  do  sot 
toil  in  breaking  furrows  with  the  plow  nor  in  hoemg  it, 
nor  in  doing  any  other  work  in  which  men  are  employed 
in  raising  a  cn^;  but  when  the  riva  of  its  own  accord 
comes  vp  over  the  field  and  waters  it  and  then  withdraws 
to  its  bed,  each  farmer  sows  his  field  with  seed  and  turns 
the  swine  into  it;  and  when  the  swine  have  trodden  the 
seed  down,  be  awaits  the  harvest.  Then  be  tbiesbes  by 
means  of  the  swine  and  gathers  in  his  crop. 

m.  The  Pysauds 

t  After  Chet^  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  brou^t  the 
country  into  every  manner  of  evil.  First  dosing  all  the 
tenqjles,  he  forbade  sacrificing  there,  then  ordered  aU  the 
Egyptians  to  work  for  him.  Some  he  bade  draw  stones 
from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  mountains  about  the 
^nie;  others  were  ordered  to  receive  them  after  they  had 
been  carried  over  the  liver  in  boats,  and  to  draw  them  to 
the  Lilian  mountains.  And  they  worked  in  groi^  ot 
100,000  men,  each  groi^  for  three  months  continually. 

'  Ten  yean  of  oppression  for  the  pe(q>le  were  required  for 
p^pHfig  the  causeway  by  which  they  dn^iged  the  't^Tfti 
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lUs  caoBcway  which  they  buQt  was  not  «  much  inferior 

work  to  the  pyramid  itself,  as  it  seems  to  me;  for  the 

length  is  five  stades  and  the  breadth  ten  fathoms;  its  high-  A^^, 

est  point  is  eight  fathoms;  it  is  made  of  polished  stones  and  m^dit 

engraved  with  the  figures  of  living  bongs.  Ten  years  were 

required  for  this,  and  for  the  works  on  the  mound,  where 

the  pyramids  stand,  and  for  the  underground  chambers 

in  the  island,  which  he  intended  as  sepulchral  vaults  for  ^^|*|£*' 

his  own  use,  and  lastly  for  the  canal  which  he  dug  from  the  nowbeiMmd. 

Nile.    The  pyramid  was  building  ao  years;  it  is  square; 

each  side  measures  Soo  feet  and  its  hei^t  is  the  same; 

the  Btmes  are  polished  and  fitted  together  with  the  utmost 

exactness.    Not  one  of  them  is  less  than  30  feet  in  length. 

The  pyramid  was  built  in  steps,  battlement-wise,  or  ^g^  ■•- 
as  some  say,  altar-wise.  After  laying  the  base,  they  lifted 
the  remaining  stones  to  their  places  by  means  of  machines,  if.  mj. 
made  of  short  pieces  of  wood.  The  first  machine  raised 
them  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  first  st^;  and  when 
the  stone  had  been  lifted  thus  far,  it  was  drawn  to  the  top 
<rf  the  seccHid  step  by  another  machine;  for  they  had  as 
many  marJiines  as  stqM,  or  they  lifted  the  same  machine, 
which  was  made  so  as  to  be  easily  carried,  from  one  ^ep 
to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  stones;  for  I 
give  both  methods  as  they  were  told  me.  At  any  rate, 
the  highest  parts  were  finished  first,  then  the  next,  and  so 
on  till  they  came  to  the  parts  resting  on  the  ground, 
namdy  the  base.  It  is  set  down  in  Egyptian  writing  on  the 
pynnai  bow  much  was  spent  on  radishes  and  leeks  and 
omons  for  the  workmen;  and  I  remember  well  the  in- 
terpreter read  the  sum  of  1600  talents  of  silver.  Now  if 
thoe  figures  are  correct,  how  much  more  must  have  been 
tpeat  on  the  iron  which  with  they  worked,  and  on  the  food 
and  rln»lii'm  <^  the  workmen,  considering  the  length  ot 
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time  which  the  work  lasted,  and  an  additional  period, 
as  I  uadeistand,  dumig  which  they  cut  and  brought  the 
atones,  and  made  the  excavations. 

IV.  TSEATY  BETWEEN  RaUESES  II  AKQ  TEE  HlTTnES 

A  ttcaty  of  pe&ce  wu  dgned  between  RauMses  II  kod  the  ffittlte 

Kii)g,i37i,theearliestttcatynowextaiit.   The  following  ii  the  more 

Important  put  of  It.   'BtrntediRucrdtej  AncieiilEgypt,SL  pp.165- 

The  treaty  which  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites,  Ehet- 
asat,  the  valiant,  the  son  of  Merasar,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Hittites,  the  valiant,  the  grandson  of  Seplel,  the  great 
chief  of  the  Hittites,  the  valiant,  made  upon  a  silver  tab- 
let for  Rameses  II,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  valiant; 
...  the  good  treaty  of  peace  and  of  brotherhood,  setting 
peace  between  them  forever.  .  .  . 
Emenl  o(  Behold,  then,  Khetasar,  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites, 
is  in  a  treaty  relation  with  Rameses  II,  the  great  ruler  of 
Egypt,  beginning  with  this  day,  in  order  to  bring  about 
good  peace  and  good  brotherhood  between  us  forever, 
while  he  is  in  brotherhood  with  me;  and  I  am  in  brother- 
hood with  him,  and  I  am  in  peace  with  him  forever. 
Since  Meteila,  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites,  my  brother, 
succumbed  to  his  fate,  and  Khetasar  sat  as  great  chief 
of  the  Hittites  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  behold,  I  am 
together  with  Rameses-Meriamon,  the  great  ruler  of 
Egypt,  and  he  is  with  me  in  our  peace  and  our  brother- 
hood. It  is  better  than  the  former  peace  and  brotherhood 
which  were  in  the  land.  Behold,  I,  even  the  great  chief 
of  the  Hittites,  am  with  Rameses,  the  great  ruler  of 
Egypt,  in  good  peace  and  in  good  brotherhood.  The 
diildren  of  the  duldren  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites 
■hall  be  io  brotherhood  and  peace  with  the  children  of  the 
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chHdreit  of  Rameses-Meriamon,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt, 
bong  in  our  relations  of  biotherhood  and  our  relations 
of  peace,  that  the  land  of  Egypt  niay  be  with  the  land  of 
the  Hittites  in  peace  and  brotherhood,  like  ourselves, 
forever. 

There  shall  be  no  hostilities  between  them  forever.  ■•'*•'  „ 

ptttj  whul 
The  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall  not  pass  over  into  the  attack  tb* 
land  of  Egypt,  forever,  to  take  anything  therefrom.    Ram- 
eses-Meriamon,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt,  shall  not  pass 
over  into  the  land  of  the  Hittites  to  take  anything  there- 
from, forever.  ... 

If  another  enemy  come  against  the  lands  of  Rameses,  SSS?* 
the  great  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  he  shall  send  to  the  great 
chief  of  the  Hittites,  saying,  "Come  with  me  as  reinforce- 
ment against  him,"  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall 
come,  and  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall  slay  his 
enemy.  But  if  it  shall  not  be  the  desire  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Hittites  to  come,  he  shall  send  bis  infantry  and  his 
chariotry,  and  shall  slay  his  enemy. 

Or  if  Rameses-Metiamon,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt,  be 
provoked  against  delinquent  subjects,  when  they  have 
committed  some  other  fault  against  him,  and  he  come  to 
slay  them,  then  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall  act 
with  the  lord  of  Egypt. 

If  another  enemy  come  against  the  great  chief  of  the 
Hittites  and  he  shall  send  to  the  great  chief  of  Egypt, 
Rameses  for  reinforcements,  then  he  shall  come  to  him 
as  reinforcement,  to  slay  his  enemy.  But  if  it  be  not  the 
desire  of  Rameses-Meriamon,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt 
to  come,  he  shall  send  his  infantry  and'his  chariotiy  and 
■hall  slay  his  enemy.  ... 

If  any  great  man  of  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  flee  and 
shall  come  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites,  from  cither  a 
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fcg;*<«*    town  or.  .  .  of  the  lands  of  Rameses-Meriamon,  the  great 
'  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  they  shall  come  to  the  great  chief  of 

Tbedocn-  the  Hittites,  then  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall  not 
uini  •  rim!-  receive  them,  but  the  great  chief  of  the  Hittites  shall  cause 
favor  oTth*  them  to  be  brought  to  Rameses,  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt, 
Hittiiei.  their  lord  therefor.  .  .  . 

■mISImi*'*  ^  ^"  *^*  words  of  this  contract  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Hittites  with  Rameses-Meriamon,  the  great  ruler 
{rf  Egypt,  written  upon  this  silver  tablet;  as  for  these 
words,  a  thousand  gods  of  the  male  gods  and  of  the  female 
gods,  of  those  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  together  with  a 
thousand  gods,  of  the  male  and  of  the  female  gods  of  those 
(rf  the  Und  of  Egypt,  they  are  with  me  as  witnesses  to 
these  words. 

V.  Rauesbs  n,  Son  AND  Second  Self  OF  THE  G<H>  Ptah- 

TOTDNEN 

Tbl(  eitnct  from  a  mucb  loiiger  Inscripdon  found  at  Atni-SImbel, 
E^pt,  ^ves,  perhaps  better  thui  any  other  puaage,  an  idea  of  the 
divine  pcrfection,  majesty,  and  almighty  power  of  the  Egyptian  king 
at  the  Km  and  incunation  of  the  chief  deity.  Interating  is  the  In- 
ddental  irierence  to  the  auctxasful  dose  of  the  var  with  the  Hittites 
and  to  the  king's  mamage  with  the  Hlttite  princess.  SeeonU  of  tkt 
Past,  xii.    85-89. 

^SttSm  "^^  speaks  Ptah-Totunen  with  the  high  plumes, 

BamMM  n.  armed  with  horns,  the  father  of  the  gods,  to  his  son  who 

JS'.SS^  loveshim.  ... 

ddQrof  Hon-  Num  and  Ptah  have  nourished  thy  childhood,  they  leap 

(Kbnuro)  with  joy  when  they  see  thee  made  after  my  likeness,  noble, 

^^^^.  great,  exalted.    The  great  princesses  of  the  house  of  Ptah 

6mS)^  and  the  Hathors  of  the  temple  of  Tem  are  in  festival, 

and  pleuuic.  their  hearts  are  full  of  gladness,  their  hands  take  the  drum 

«i  a  C0W.  ^th  joy,  when  thty  see  thy  person  beautiful  and  lovely 
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Hke  my  Uajesty.  .  .  .  King  Rameses,  I  grant  thee  to 
cut  the  mountains  Into  statues  immense,  gigantic,  ever- 
lasting; I  giant  that  foreign  lands  find  for  thee  predoua 
stone  to  inscribe  the  monuments  with  thy  name. 

I  give  thee  to  succeed  in  all  the  works  which  thou  hast  ^^ 
done.  I  give  thee  all  kinds  of  workmen,  all  that  goes  on  lUlni 
two  or  four  feet,  all  that  files  and  all  that  has  wings.  I 
have  put  in  the  heart  of  all  nations  to  offer  thee  what  they 
have  done;  themselves,  princes  great  and  small,  with  one 
heart  seek  to  please  thee,  King  Rameses.  Thou  hast  built 
a  great  residence  to  fortify  the  boundary  of  the  land, 
the  city  of  Rameses;  it  is  established  on  the  earth  like  the 
four  pillars  of  the  sky;  hast  constructed  within  a  royal 
palace,  where  festivals  are  celebrated  to  thee  as  is  done 
for  me  within.  I  have  set  the  crown  on  thy  head  with  my 
own  hands,  when  thou  appearest  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
doable  throne;  and  men  and  gods  have  praised  thy  name 
Kke  mine  what  my  festival  is  celebrated. 

Tliou  hast  carved  my  statues  and  built  my  shrines  as  Bmm 
I  have  done  in  times  of  old.  I  have  ^ven  thee  years  by  ti«a  a 
periods  of  thirty;  thou  reignest  in  my  place  on  my  throne; 
I  fin  thy  limbs  with  life  and  happiness,  I  am  behind  thee  to 
protect  thee;  I  give  thee  health  and  strength;  I  cause 
Egypt  to  be  submitted  to  thee,  and  I  supply  the  two 
coantties  with  pure  life.  King  Rameses,  I  grant  that  the 
strength,  the  vigor,  and  the  might  of  thy  sword  be  felt 
amtmg  all  countries;  thou  castest  down  the  hearts  of  all 
nations;  I  have  put  them  under  thy  feet;  thou  comest 
forth  every  day  in  order  that  be  brought  to  thee  the  foreign 
prisoners;  the  chiefs  and  the  great  of  all  nations  offer  thee 
their  duldren.  I  give  them  to  thy  gallant  sword  that  thou 
naycst  do  with  them  what  thou  likest.  King  Rameses, 
I  grant  that  the  fear  of  thee  be  in  the  minds  of  all  and  thy 
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commaiul  in  thdr  hearts.  I  grant  that  thy  valor  reach  all 
countries,  and  that  the  dread  of  thee  be  spread  over  all 
lands;  the  princes  tremble  at  thy  remembrance,  and  thy 
majesty  is  fixed  on  their  heads;  they  come  to  thee  as  sup- 
plicants to  implore  thy  mercy.  Thou  givest  life  to  whom 
thou  wishest,  and  thou  puttcst  to  death  whom  thou  pleas- 
est;  the  throne  of  all  nations  is  in  thy  possession.  .  .  . 
'  King  Rameses,  I  have  exalted  thee  through  such  marvel- 
ous oidowments  that  heaven  and  earth  leap  for  joy  and 
those  who  are  within  praise  thy  existence;  the  mountains, 
the  water,  and  the  stone  walls  which  are  on  the  earth 
are  shaken  when  tb^  hear  thy  excellent  name,  since  they 
have  seen  what  I  have  accomplished  for  thee;  which  is 
that  the  land  of  the  Hittites  should  be  subjected  to  Lby 
palace;  I  have  put  in  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants  to  an- 
ticipate thee  themselves  by  their  obeisance  in  bringing 
thee  their  presents.  Their  chiefs  are  prisoners,  all  their 
property  is  the  tribute  in  the  dependency  of  the  living  king. 
Their  royal  daughter  is  at  the  head  of  them;  she  comes  to 
soften  the  heart  of  King  Rameses;  her  merits  are  marvel- 
ous, but  she  does  not  know  the  goodness  which  is  in  thy 


VI.  Hyun  to  Amon  (AiofOH) 
When  ThebM 

heauae  the  ReccnU  a/  the  Pita,  vi.  99  £. 

resdcDccof 

LnraTfAa-      ^  "y"  *^  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  way  of  Amon,  the  ludder  of 
mop.  or  truth. 

^^•^}^    Thou  art  he  that  gfveth  bread  to  liim  who  haa  none, 
dCy,  became     Utat  nistaineth  the  servant  of  bis  house. 
Im  *"]!^**     Let  no  prince  he  my  defender  in  all  my  troubles, 
uida  ihi^^  Let  tiot  my  memorial  be  placed  under  the  power 
doiu  temple      Of  any  man  wbo  is  in  the  house     .     .     .     My  Lord  is  my  di 
Um-  JlNcM     ^  kiiow  bis  power,  to  wit,  he  is  a  strong  di 
WtM.  16.       Tbere  i*  none  mighty  except  him  akm* 
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StroDg  ii  Amon,  knowing  how  to  uiswer. 
Fulfilling  the  desire  of  him  wbo  cries  to  him; 
The  Sun  the  true  King  o(  Gods, 
Hie  Strang  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  of  power. 

Vn.  Hyhn  to  the  Nile 

By  the  scribe  EonauL  It  RprescDta  theidea  that  "theNOela  the 
minx  of  all  life  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  the  supreme  god,  mysterious,  un- 
CKated,  the  Eathcr  of  the  gods  and  i31  things  else,  into  whose  secrets 
HBe  on  penetiate.  He  describes  in  a  lotty  style  the  beuefita  ctHt- 
fcned  by  the  N3e  when  it  spreads' its  waten  ovet  the  country  at  its 
annual  letum."    Saordi  e/lit  Pad,  iii.*  48-54. 

Adtmition  to  the  Nilel  QVnt  tt 

Hail  to  thee,  O  Nilel  "'*• 

Who  manifeatest  thyself  over  this  knd. 

And  comest  to  give  life  to  E^yptl 

Mysterious  is  thy  issuing  forth  from  the  '*«*■'— »i  Its  aonrcei 

On  this  day  whereon  it  is  cclebratedl  tMwn!^ 

Watoing  the  orchards  created  by  Re 

To  cause  all  the  cattle  to  live,  ^  the  nm- 

Thou  givest  the  earth  to  drink,  inexhaustible  onel  '°^ 

Path  that  descendest  from  the  sky, 

Loving  the  bread  of  Seb  and  the  fint  fruits  of  Nepera,  I^'^'pi^ 

Tlxm causest  the  woriuhops of  Ptah  to  prosperl    .  .    .           did godot 

Be  brings  the  offerings,  as  chief  of  pioviuonlng; 

Be  is  ocator  of  all  good  things. 

As  master  of  energy,  fuD  of  sweetness  in  his  choice. 

If  (^erings  are  made  it  is  thanks  to  him. 

He  Inings  forth  the  herbage  for  the  flocks. 

And  sees  that  each  god  receives  his  sacrifices. 

An  that  depends  on  him  b  a  preckius  incense. 

Be  qiicads  himself  over  Egypt, 

fUliilg  the  granaries,  renewing  the  marts. 

Watching  over  the  goods  of  the  unbappy. 

He  is  prosperous  to  the  height  of  aU  d 
Without  fatiguing  himself  therefor. 
He  bring*  $ffia  hii  kxd(y  bark; 
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Vtmu,  fie  b  not  KulptiiTMl  In  itoiw.  Is  tha  ttatuet  crowned  with  the  n 

— > ^  He  cumot  be  coiitan[»ftted. 

~~o  MTviton  hu  he,  no  bearen  of  offningil 

He  ii  not  enticed  by  incuitfttkinil 

None  knowi  the  pUce  where  he  dwdU, 

None  dbcoven  hii  leticat  by  the  power  of  a  written  qtdl    .    . 

M  at  Embliahcr  of  Juiticel  mMikuid  deeiret  thee, 

Stqvplksting  thee  to  anawer  theli  prayen;  thou  amwenU  thee 

the  ioundationl 
Men  oSer  the  fint  fruits  of  con; 
All  the  gods  adoK  theel 
The  birds  descend  not  on  the  soU. 
It  is  believed  that  with  thy  hand  <A  gCdd 
tioa  nukeit  bricks  of  slverl 
But  we  are  not  Dourished  on  lapla  bsnlti 
Gxn  alone  ^vts  vigcr.    .    .    . 

*•  O  inundation  of  the  NUe, 
Offerings  are  made  to  thee. 
Oxen  are  Immolated  to  thee. 
Great  festivali  are  instituted  for  thee. 
Birds  ate  sacrificed  to  tltee, 
Gacelles  are  talcen  for  tliee  in  the  mountain. 
Pure  flames  are  prepared  for  thee. 
Sacrifice  b  made  to  every  god  as  it  is  made  to  the  Ntk. 
The  Nile  has  made  its  retreats  in  Southern  Egypt, 
Its  name  is  not  known  Iieyond  the  Tuau. 
The  god  manifests  not  his  forms, 
Be  baffles  all  conception. 

I      Uen  ezalt  him  like  the  cycle  of  the  gods, 
They  dread  him  who  creates  the  heat, 
Even  tiim  who  has  made  his  son  the  universal  """^t 
In  order  to  give  proqxrity  to  Egypt. 
Come  and  pn)q>eT[  come  and  proqierl 
O  Nile,  come  and  pnxjierl 
0  thou  wlio  makest  men  to  live  thrau^  his  Bocki, 
And  hto  flo^s  thtou^  his  erchaidsl 
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Come  and  pimper,  cone, 
O  N3e,  come  ukd  prober! 

TUi  mck  tuu  been  succcssfullr  finished  and  dedicated  to  tha 
aaibc  of  tlw  bcaauiy  Qaqabu  (by  the  scribe  Eniuna). 

Vm.  Spoliation  or  Tokbs 
"D^  exttact  la  a  tin^  datue  Id  an  atauive  report  made  bf  a 
ftaniriiMiflB  for  ***»wi«*it*ff  Into  the  conditfon  of  cemetcriea  appealed 
br  BameMi  IX  (about  iioo).  Fiom  thia  and  other  sources  we  ham 
that  tomb  robbeiy  was  an  oft-committed  dime.  Reeardi  of  ike  Post, 
xS.  107. 

Septilchres  and  chapds  in  which  repose  the  chanteis 
kiid  mourners,  the  women  and  men  of  the  country,  in  the 
west-quarter  of  the  dty.  It  was  found  that  the  thieves 
had  violated  them  all,  that  they  had  torn  their  occupants 
away  from  their  coffins  and  cases,  had  thrown  them  into 
the  dust  and  had  stolen  all  the  funeral  objects  which  had 
been  given  to  them,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  silver  and  the 
(Ksaments  which  were  in  their  coffins. 

IX.  EcypTiAN  Fbecepts 

The  foUowhig  piecepts  are  taken  fnMn  the  "oldest  book  in  the 
wodd,"  written  on  papyrus.  It  was  discovered  in  the  necropolis  of 
Tbdiea  and  firat  putdiahed  in  ift47.  It  is  now  b  the  Natiooal  Library 
in  Paris. 

The  fint  part,  in  which  we  find  some  fxecepts  coocemiog  manners  TbetUrd  aad 
and  morali,  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Senoferu  (third  dynasty).  §^|§'J|jy, 
The  last  part  waa  composed  by  the  prefect  Ptah-hotep  fn  the  reign  1 
of  Aasa  (fifth  dynasty).    (American)  Jtenmbc/l&c  Pad,  1.  311-310. 

If  thou  sittest  down  to  eat  with  a  number,  despise  the  O"  * 
dishes  which  thou  lovest;  it  is  but  a  &hort  time  to  restrain 
thyself;  and  voracity  is  something  d^;rading,  for  there  la 
Wt'aJity  in  it.    As  a  glass  of  water  quenches  thirst,  as  t 
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mouthful  of  v^etables  str^igthens  the  heart,  as  one  gdod 
takes  the  p[ace  of  another  good,  as  a  very  little  takes  the 
place  of  much,  he  who  is  dravn  away  by  his  stomach  when 
be  is  not  on  the  watch  is  a  worthless  man.  With  such 
people  the  stomach  is  master.  However,  if  thou  sittest 
down  to  eat  with  a  glutton,  to  keep  up  with  him  in  eating 
will  lead  afar;  and  if  thou  drinkest  with  a  great  drinker, 
accept  to  please  him.  Do  not  reject  the  meats,  even  from 
a  man  repugnant  to  thee;  take  what  he  gives  thee,  and  do 
not  leave  it;  truly  that  is  disagreeable. 

Bo  not  harden  the  hearts  of  thy  children.  Instruct 
those  who  will  be  in  thy  place;  but  when  he  does  not  per- 
mit, none  knows  the  events  which  God  brings  to  pass.  Let 
the  chief  talk  to  his  children,  after  he  has  accomplished 
the  human  condition;  they  will  gain  honor  for  themselves 
by  increasing  in  well  doing,  starting  from  that  which  he 
has  told  them. 

He  says  to  his  son:  Be  not  proud  because  of  thy  knoiri- 
edge;  converse  with  the  ignorant  as  with  the  scholar;  for 
the  barriers  of  art  are  never  closed,  no  artist  ever 
possessing  that  perfection  to  which  he  should  aspire. 
But  wisdom  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  emerald; 
which  is  found  by  slaves  among  the  rocks  of  pegma- 
tite. 

If  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he  is  In  his  heat, 
and  if  he  b  superior  to  thee  in  abihty,  lower  the  hands, 
bend  the  back,  do  not  get  into  a  passion  with  him.  As 
he  will  not  permit  thee  to  spcal  his  speech,  it  is  very  wrong 
to  interrupt  him;  that  shows  thou  art  not  able  to  keep 
quiet  when  thou  art  contradicted.  If  then  thou  hast  to  do 
with  a  disputer  while  he  is  in  his  beat,  act  as  one  not  to  be 
moved.  Thou  hast  the  advantage  over  him,  if  only  in 
jf^^ng  silent  when  bis  q>eech  is  bad.    "Better  is  he  who 
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refrains,"  says  the  audience;  and  thou  art  right  in  the 
opinum  of  the  great.  .  .  . 

If  tboQ  art  in  the  podtion  of  leader,  to  decide  the  con- 
(fitkNi  of  a  large  number  of  men,  seek  the  best  way,  that  nndar  tow 
thine  own  position  may  be  without  rquoach.    Justice  is  ■™'™'y* 
great,  unchangeable  and  assured;  it  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed aace  the  time  of  Osiris.  To  put  an  obstacle  in  the  o^  om«^ 
way  of  the  laws,  is  to  opta  the  way  before  violence.    Will  now  th«  god 
the  low  be  exalted  if  the  unjust  does  not  succeed  to  the  q^  doZ** 
I^ace  of  justice,  he  who  says;      "I  take  for  myself,  ac- 
cording to  my  will,"  but  does  not  say,  "I  take  by  my 
authority."    The  limits  of  justice  are  unchangeable;  this 
is  a  preopt  which  each  man  receives  from  his  father. 

Do  not  intimidate  men;  or  God  will  likewise  contend 
with  thee.  .  .  . 

If  thou  art  among  persons  who  are  dtting  down  to  eat  SSrf^^i?" 
at  the  house  of  one  greater  than  thyself,  take  what  he  gives  iion. 
thee,  bowing  low.  Look  at  what  is  before  thee,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. Look  at  what  is  before  thee;  but  do  not  stare  at 
it:  do  not  look  at  it  frequently;  he  is  blameworthy  who 
breaks  this  rule.  Do  not  speak  to  him  (the  great  man) 
more  than  he  asks,  for  one  does  not  know  what  might  dis- 
[rfease  him.  Speak  when  he  invites  thee  to  do  so,  and  thy 
word  will  please.  ... 

If  thou  art  one  of  those  who  carry  messages  from  one  S^J^??* 
great  man  to  another,  keep  exactly  to  that  he  has  enjoined 
upon  thee.  Beware  of  altering  in  speaking  the  repulsive 
things  which  one  great  man  addresses  to  another.  He  who 
distorts  the  fidelity  of  his  message  by  repeating  only  what 
is  pleasing  in  the  words  <A  any  man,  great  or  small,  is  a 
detestable  being.  .  .  . 

Be  active  during  the  time  of  thy  edstence,  in  doing  j" 
more  than  is  commanded.    Do  no  wrong  in  the  time  of 
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sctlvi^;  he  la  bUmewoithy  who  wutes  his  hour.  1^  not 
lose  the  daily  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  that  which 
thy  house  possesses.  Activity  produces  riches,  and  riches 
do  not  last  when  it  (activity)  slackens.  .  .  . 

Declare  thy  line  of  conduct  without  reserve;  ^ve  thine 
advice  in  the  council  of  thy  lord;  there  are  people  who  take 
all  sides  when  they  speak,  so  that,  by  not  relying,  they 
may  not  grieve  the  one  who  has  made  a  statement.  .  .  . 
'  If  thou  desirest  that  thy  conduct  be  good  and  kept  from 
all  evil,  beware  of  all  fits  of  bad  temper.  This  is  a  sad 
malady  which  leads  to  discord,  and  there  is  no  more  life 
at  all  for  the  one  who  falls  into  it.  For  it  brings  quarrels 
between  fathers  and  mothers,  as  between  brothers  and 
sisters;  it  makes  the  wife  and  the  husband  abhor  each  other, 
it  contains  all  wickedness,  it  encloses  all  injuries.  When  & 
man  takes  justice  for  his  rule,  walks  in  her  ways,  and  dwells 
with  her,  there  is  no  room  left  for  bad  temper.  .  .  . 

If  thou  art  wise,  take  care  of  thy  house;  teve  thy  wife 
purely.  Fill  her  stomach;  clothe  her  back;  these  are  the 
cares  to  give  to  her  body.  Caress  her,  fulfill  her  desire 
during  the  time  of  thine  existence;  it  is  a  kindness  which 
honors  its  master.  Se  not  brutal;  consideration  will  lead 
her  better  than  force;  .  .  .  this  is  her  breath,  her  aim,  hn 
gaze.  This  establishes  her  in  thy  house;  if  thou  repellest 
her,  it  is  an  abyss.  Open  thine  arms  to  her  for  her  anna; 
call  her,  show  her  thy  love.  .  .  . 

If  thou  art  powerful,  pay  respect  to  knowledge  and 
calm  q>eech.  Command  only  to  direct;  to  be  absolute  is  to 
tsiter  into  evlL  Let  not  thy  heart  exalt  itself,  let  it  not  be 
cast  down.  Make  thine  orders  heard,  and  make  thy  re- 
plies understood;  but  speak  without  heat;  let  thy  face  be 
stem.  As  for  the  vivacity  of  a  warm  heart,  temper  it;  the 
gentle  man  overcomes  obstacles.    The  man  who  hurries 
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iD  imy  long  has  not  one  good  moment;  but  he  who  amnset 
himself  all  day  long  does  not  retain  his  hoiue.  Aim  at  the 
ri^it  pcnnt  as  do  the  pilots;  while  one  sits  down,  another 
wnks,  and  applies  himself  to  obeying  the  command. 

Do  not  disturb  a  great  man;  do  not  distract  the  at-  tj^^**" 
teation  of  the  busy  man.    His  care  is  to  accomplish  his  pu  or 
task,  and  he  strips  his  body  for  love  of  the  work.   Love  for  ^"'  "**" 
the  vork  they  do  brings  men  near  to  God.   Therefore  com- 
pose thy  face,  even  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  so  that  peace 
may  be  with  thee.  .  .  .    These  are  the  people  who  suc- 
ceed where  they  apply  themselves.  .  .  . 

U  thou  art  great  after  having  been  low,  if  thou  art  rich  Tii«  J°t^»< 
after  having  been  straitened,  when  thou  art  at  the  head  of  tlMo  to 
the  dty,  learn  Dot  to  take  advantage  of  thy  having  risen  to  '"^' 
the  first  rank;  do  not  harden  thy  heart  on  account  of  thine 
devatioa;  thou  hast  only  become  the  steward  of  the  goods 
belonging  to  God.    Do  not  put  behind  thee  the  neighbor 
who  is  thine  equal;  be  to  him  as  a  companion.  .  .  . 

Let  thy  face  be  bright  during  all  the  time  of  thy  life.  ^  *ffl  •* 
When  one  of  those  who  entered  carrying  his  products  mm. 
conKS  out  of  the  place  of  toll  with  a  drawn  face,  that  shows 
that  his  stomach  is  empty,  and  that  the  authorities  are  an 
abhorrence  to  him.    May  that  never  happen  to  thee.  .  .  . 

Distinguish  the  overseer,  who  directs,  from  the  Uborer; 
iot  manual  labor  is  degrading,  and  inaction  is  honora- 
ble. ..  . 

When  a  son  teceivta  the  word  of  his  father,  there  is  no  t^iSj?' 
error  in  ail  his  plans.  So  instruct  thy  son  that  he  shall  be  bl«. 
a  tcadiable  man  whose  wisdom  shall  be  pleasant  to  the 
greaL  Let  him  direct  his  mouth  according  to  that  which 
has  been  told  him;  in  the  teachableness  of  a  son  is  seen 
llti  wisdom.  His  conduct  is  perfect,  while  error  carries 
tmay  bim  who  will  not  be  taught;  to-morrow  knowl- 
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edge  shall  uphold  him,  while  the  ignorant  shall  be 
crushed. 

As  for  the  man  without  experience,  who  hearkens  not, 
he  does  nothing  at  all.  He  seeks  knowledge  in  ignorance, 
profit  in  injury ;  he  commits  all  sorts  of  errors,  seizing  always 
whatever  is  the  opposite  of  praiseworthy.  Thus  he  lives 
only  on  the  perishable.  His  food  is  the  evil  word  that 
charms  him.  He  lives  every  day  on  what  the  great  know 
to  be  perishable;  fleeing  what  is  best  for  him,  because  of 
the  many  errors  which  are  before  him  each  day.  .  .  . 

Do  that  which  thy  master  tells  thee.  Doubly  good  is 
the  precept  of  our  father,  from  whose  flesh  we  come  forth. 
May  what  he  tells  us  be  in  our  hearts;  do  for  him  more 
than  he  has  said  and  satisfy  him  wholly.  Surely  a  good 
son  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God,  a  son  doing  better  than  he 
has  been  told.  For  his  master  he  does  what  is  right, 
throwing  his  whole  heart  into  the  ways. 

By  following  these  lessons  I  secure  that  thy  body  shall 
be  in  health,  that  the  king  shall  be  satisfied  with  thee  in  all 
things,  and  that  thou  shalt  gain  years  of  life  without  failures. 

They  have  gained  for  me  upon  earth  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  life,  with  the  gift  of  the  favor  of  the  king, 
among  the  first  (rf  those  whose  works  have  made  them 
noble,  doing  the  pleasure  of  the  king  in  an  Honored  place. 

X.  Epitaph  of  Beka 

TUs  inscription  is  on  a  {hUot  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.  Bek^  the 
deceaaed,  wu  the  gieat  Bteward  of  the  Public  Gmury.  Its  value 
lies  chiefly  in  the  enumentlon  of  virtues  attributed  to  the  deceued, 
refffesentiDg  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  conduct  in  [uivate  and  o£5cial 
Hfe.   lUeordt  o/ tie  Poil,  X.  7-10. 

A  royal  gift  of  o£Ferings  to  the  person  of  the  Stew- 
ard of  the  public  granary,  Beka,  the  justified.    He  says,  Z 
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mysdf  was  just  and  true,  without  malice,  having  put  God  Hli  )utt- 
in  my  heart,  and  having  been  quick  to  discern  his  will.  Iom  th* 
I  reach  the  dty  of  those  who  are  in  eternity.  I  have  done  S»?US. 
good  upon  earth;  I  have  harbored  no  prejudice;  I  have  not 
been  wicked;  I  have  not  approved  of  any  offense  or  in- 
iquity. I  have  taken  pleasure  in  q>eaking  the  truth;  I 
have  perceived  the  advantage  it  is  to  confonn  to  this 
practice  upon  the  earth  from  the  first  action  of  my  life 
evoi  to  the  tomb.  My  sure  defence  shall  be  to  apeak 
it  (tmth)  in  the  day  when  I  reach  the  divine  judges,  the 
ASM  interpreters,  discoverers  of  all  actions,  the  chastisers 
ot  sins.  Pure  is  my  soul.  While  living,  I  bear  no  malice. 
There  are  no  orors  attributable  to  me,  no  sins  of  mine 
are  before  their  hand.  I  am  come  out  of  this  trial  with  the 
help  of  truth,  and  behold  I  am  in  the  place  of  the  andents. 
Bring  ye  the  food  of  truth  to  the  Steward  of  the  public 
gtanaiy,  Beka,  the  justified. 

He  says.  It  was  I  who  filled  the  heart  of  the  Lord  of  the  ninlattona 
Two  R^ons,  who  was  the  beloved  of  the  King  of  Upper  ud  St 
£gypt,  the  favorite  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  ac-  """* 
count  of  my  preeminent  merits,  which  were  the  cause 
of  my  promotion.    Great  was  I  in  the  place  of  millions 
of  true  perfections.    Wherever  the  King  proceeded,  I  al- 
ways a[f>ioached  his  person,  and  went  joyfully  around 
htm  adoring  his  goodness  each  day,  and  did  homage  to  Doable  wik 
the  double  a^p  on  his  diadem  throughout  all  time.  .  .  .  t^'kb^itm- 
I  have  not  made  myself  master  over  the  lowly;  I  have  done  'o"*'^- 
no  harm  to  mm  who  honored  their  gods.    I  have  ^>ent 
my  lifetime  in  the  life  of  truth,  until  I  have  attained  the 
age  of  veneration,  being  in  favor  with  the  King,  and  be- 
loved by  the  great  ones  about  him.    The  royal  dwelling, 
those  who  dwdt  there,  no  ill  will  towards  me  was  in  their 
heart.    The  men  of  the  future,  while  they  live,  will  be 
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churned  1^  my  remarkable  merits.  Re  who  inhaUtB 
the  place  of  the  fuhiess  of  health  had  given  me  an  import- 
ant post. 
CM^rt  to-  My  sincerity  and  my  goodness  were  in  the  heart  of  my 
■tnata  ud  father  and  mother;  my  affection  was  in  them.  Never  have 
I  outraged  it  in  my  mode  of  action  towards  them  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  time  of  my  youth.  Though  great,  yet 
have  I  acted  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  one.  I  have  not  dis- 
abled anyone  worthier  than  myself.  .  .  . 

XI.  PaODUCTS  OF  ASABU 
A  graop  of  inscriptions  on  the  bner  vmlli  of  an  Egyptian  temple 
^ves  tn  account  of  tbe  conquest  of  AiabU  Felix  by  the  R^ent 
Qoeen  Mother  of  Tbothmei  III.  It  Includes  a  description  of  the 
■pculi  brought  home  by  the  expedition.  Naturally  these  same  prod- 
ucts were  Imported  from  Arabia  in  time  of  peace.  Reeordt  e/ the  Past, 

X.  I*. 

^<«t»  *^  The  loading  of  the  ships  of  transport  with  a  great  quant- 
mS^mM  15-  ity  of  the  magnificent  products  of  Arabia,  with  all  kinds 
of  predoua  woods  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  heaps  of  incense 
resin,  with  verdant  incense  trees,  with  ebony,  with  pure 
ivory,  with  gold  and  silver  from  the  land  of  Amu,  with  the 
tesep-wood,  and  the  cassia-bark,  aham-incense  and  me»- 
temkohl,  and  hounds,  with  skins  of  leopards  of  the  South, 
apes  and  monkeys,  with  women  and  children.  Never 
has  a  convoy  been  made  like  this  one  by  any  king  since 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

Xn.  Tee  Labosing  Classes 
Fmra  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  coined  in  tbe  nineteenth 
dynasty  from  an  original  of  tlie  twelfth  dynasty  or  earlier.  Tbe 
document  gives  an  account  of  the  various  occupations,  and  with 
quaint  humor  pictures  their  haidihipe  as  contiaited  with  the  taay 
life  of  the  scribe.  Sxerdt  iff  Ik*  FaO,  im.  i4j-ii6. 
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Ihave  not  seen  a  bUcksmith  on  a  conunisdon,  s  founder  ^yfjggjw 
wbo  goes  on  an  embassy.    I  have  seen  the  blacksmith  u*. 
kt  his  work  at  the  mouth  of  his  fuinace,  his  fingeis  like 
the  sldn  of  a  ciocodOe;  he  smells  wone  than  the  roe  of  a  4/*^ 
fish.    Every  carpenter  carrying  tools — is  he  more  at  rest 
than  the  common  laborers?    His  fields  are  (rf  wood,  his  ^^* 
tods  of  metal ;  at  night  when  he  is  free,  he  works  his  hands 
further  in  making  at  night  the  lighting  of  his  house.    The 
stone-cutter,  he  searches  for  employment  in  all  kinds  of 
bard  stones.    When  he  has  completed  his  task,  his  arms 
are  fatted;  when  he  is  at  rest,  his  knees  and  his  back  are 
broken.   The  barber  is'shaving  till  evening;  when  he  places 
hjin^^T  to  eat,  he  reclines  on  his  elbows.    He  betakes  him- 
sdf  from  street  to  street  to  seek  after  his  shaving;  he 
wearies  his  hands  to  feed  his  stomach,  as  bees  feed  by  their 
Iab<ns.    The  boatman,  he  navigates  to  At'hu  that  he  may 
have  his  price.   He  has  done  beyond  the  power  of  his  hands 
in  doing,  to  kill  geese  and  flamingoes;  he  has  suffered  his 
suffering;  he  approaches  his  orchard;  he  approaches  his 
house  at  night,  for  he  must  go  again  to  his  labors  on  the 


The  little  laborer  with  a  field,  he  passes  his  life  among  ^''^^ 
zustics.    He  is  worn  down  for  vines  and  pigs,  to  furnish  builder! 
his  kitchen  with  what  his  fields  have.    His  clothes  are  EffSiSV. 
heavy  with  weight;  he  is  tied  as  a  forced  laborer;  he  goes 
into  the  air  and  he  suffers  though  coming  forth  well  from 
his  fireplace.    He  is  bastinadoed  with  a  stick  on  his  legs, 
but  escq>e9  with  bis  life.    Shut  against  him  is  the  wall  of 
every  Itouse — drawn  are  the  chambers.    I  tell  you  also 
of  the  builder  of  predncts.    Disease  tastes  him,  for  he  is 
indisqghtsofair.  .  .  .  To  go  on  to  his  end,  his  hands  are 
wofii  with  labor.    Disordered  are  his  clothes.    He  eats 
lumself,  tbe  bread  his  fingers;  he  washes  himself  at  OD* 
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time  only.  He  lowen  himself  to  examine  all  directitms. 
His  passage  is  from  place  to  place,  which  is  from  ten  to  six 
cubita;  his  passage  is  from  month  to  month  upon  the 
beams  of  the  lotuses  of  the  houses,  while  be  does  all  its 
work.  Should  there  be  bread  for  him,  be  gives  it  his 
house.  Exhausted  are  his  children.  The  gardener  brings 
me  wreaths  (7);  all  his  yokes  are  heavy;  bis  bands  are 
ddefly  on  his  neck.  When  he  has  done  the  fertilizing,  be 
passes  the  mtsning  watering  v^tables,  the  evoung  vines. 
He  has  woi^ed  day  by  day;  his  stomach  is  wretched. 
Ignorant  of  his  mother  is  his  name — ^more  tranquil  than 
any  employment  The  farmer,  his  garments  are  for  eter- 
nity. He  elevates  his  voice  like  a  bird.  His  fingers  aid  me, 
tta  his  arms  are  dry  in  the  wind.  He  reposes  at  the  middle 
of  the  marshes,  for  he  is  a  forced  Uborer.  He  is  in  good 
health  with  the  beasts.  Illnesses  taste  him;  he  resides 
among  them.  He  arrives  at  his  garden;  he  comes  to  his 
house  in  the  evening;  be  must  go  out  next  morning. 
Tht  «Mvw,  The  weaver  inade  the  houses  is  more  wretched  than  a 
conriw.ud  woman;  his  knees  are  at  the  place  of  bis  heart;  he  has  not 
2*^  ****■  tasted  the  air.  Should  he  have  done  littie  in  a  day  of  bis 
weaving,  he  is  dragged  as  a  lily  in  a  pool.  He  gives  bread 
to  the  porter  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  behold  the  light. 
The  maker  of  wef^ns  suffers  extremely,  going  forth  to 
foreign  countries.  He  gives  a  great  deal  for  his  asses, 
more  than  the  labors  of  his  bands;  he  gives  a  great  deal 
for  their  pasturing  in  a  field.  He  gives  tm  the  road;  he 
arrives  at  his  garden;  be  reaches  bis  house  at  night;  he 
must  be  off  in  the  morning.  The  courier,  going  to  foreign 
countries,  bequeaths  his  goods  to  his  children,  because 
of  the  fears  of  beasts  and  Asiatics.  What  happens  to  him 
when  he  is  at  Kasa;  he  arrives  at  his  garden;  he  goes  to  his 
bouse  in  the  evening;  he  must  be  o£F  on  the  moiibw.    His 
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heavy  bond  comes  forth;  no  joys  come.  The  dyer,  hia 
fingers  smell — the  smell  of  bad  fish.  His  two  eyes  are 
veary  with  very  fatigue;  his  band  does  not  stop;  be  watches 
at  the  lent  of  the  old  garment — abominable  are  the  clotbes. 
The  sandal-maker  is  vety  miserable,  he  is  always  b^ging; 
his  healtK  is  as  the  health  of  a  bad  fish;  he  gnaws  the 
leather.  The  washerman,  washing  on  the  quay,  traverses 
the  ground  approaching  the  cnxxidiles.  Tie  father  of 
the  water  brings  out  the  dirt:  his  hand  does  not  stop.  A 
quiet  anployment  is  not  before  you,  no  easier  than  otha 
employment.  His  draughts  are  mixed  up  with  his  clothes: 
Dot  a  limb  of  him  is  clean.  There  is  given  to  him  the  bonds 
of  women,  for  he  is  in  misfortunes.  I  lament  to  thee  that 
he  passes  his  time  with  a  bat.  .  .  .  The  fowler  of  birds 
sufleis  very  much.  The  confines  of  Num  are  before  thee, 
when  he  says,  "Let  the  net  refuse."  The  god  will  not 
show  his  fonns;  vain  are  his  plans.  I  tell  you  the  fisher- 
man suffers  more  than  any  emfdoyment.  Consider:  is  he 
not  t«Iing  on  the  river?  he  is  mixed  up  with  the  crocodiles. 
Should  the  dumps  of  papyrus  diminish,  then  he  is  crying 
out  for  help.  If  be  has  not  been  txM  a  crocodile  is  there, 
tcrzots  WJHJ^  him. 

STUDIES 

t.  Who  wu  Stnbo,  ud  what  did  he  write?.  Who  «u  Pbto 
(dLvI)?  How  did  they  get  thdr  information  as  to  Egypt?  Deactihe 
tlK  overfiow  of  the  Nile  and  explain  its  cause. 

a.  Who  *ra>  Herodotus  (ch.  vi)?   Whxt  made  the  NOc  so  fertOe? 

3.  DeKribe  the  buildiiig  of  the  greatest  pyramid.  How  was 
Cluopa  «hle  to  build  so  gnndly?  What  did  the  people  [wobaUy 
think  of  such  mwi^rti  ^'"gF^ 

4.  Write  in  the  stmi^est  fiwm  the  tenu  of  treaty  between  Kam- 
CKsIIandtheHittlte*.   Who  were  the  Hittitei?   WbUbmaanttv 
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5.  WIiydidtlieKinKofEgypttliiiikUniidfaKod?   Wlutbenefiu 

did  be  derive  imta  Fuit?   On  what  did  be  c^jcddly  pride  binuelf? 

d.  WbowuAmoa?  What  qualittet  tad  poirewre  Mcribrd  to  him 

7.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  wonh^  tlie  Nile?  In  thii  E]mm  what 
benefits  do  they  say  come  from  it? 

8.  What  valuable*  did  robben  find  in  tombs? 

9.  Writealist  of  the  precepts  in  this  extract  from  "the  oldest  boolc 
En  the  world."  How  do  these  ideas  of  right  and  pn>[mety  compare 
with  ouis? 

10.  Of  what  virtues  does  Beka  boast  In  his  epitaph?  la  It  likely 
that  he  lived  up  to  this  standard? 

i(.  From  this  list  of  the  spoils  of  Arabia  what  do  we  Infer  as  to  the 
Egyptian  motive  to  conquest? 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  laboring  dasses  found  lo  this  tdection  com- 
posed by  a  ioBm.  What  waa  the  icribe'a  attitude  towaid  manual 
labor? 
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THE  TIGRIS-EUPHRATES  VAILEY 
L  CmtONiCLE  OF  THX  Reigm  07  Saxgon 

Hk  tablet  tisiuhted  below  is  In  the  Britiih  Miueum.  Althou^ 
tUi  dmnkle  w&*  compoied  m  the  lecond  Babylotuaii  period  (after 
(06  B.C.].  it  ia  known  to  be  a  tiitliful  epitome  erf  a  far  eulier  naits- 
tive.    King,  Cimudet,  ii.  3-9. 

Sasgon,  King  of  Agade,  throuf^  the  royal  gift  of  Ishtar  Hta  nlca. 
was  exalted,  and  be  possessed  no  foe  nor  rival.    His  f^ory  B.C.  '"" 
over  the  world  he  poured  out.    The  Sea  in  the  East  he 
crossed,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  the  Country  of  the  West  A»tlmi 
io  its  full  extent  his  hand  subdued.  He  united  them  under  *^ 

one  OHktrol;  Iw  set  up  his  images  in  the  West;  their  booty  tbe  See  b 
he  brought  over  at  his  word.    The  sons  of  his  palace  for  pmitn  CoU. 
five  kasbu  around  he  settled,  and  over  the  hosts  of  the  ^^^J^ 
world  he  reigned  supreme.    Against  Kasalla  be  marched, 
and  he  turned  l^nmUft  into  mounds  and  heaps  of  ruins;  he  ABibjlonlH 
destroyed  the  land  and  left  not  enough  for  a  bird  to  rest  '^' 
thereon.    Afterward  in  his  old  age  all  the  lands  revolted 
against  him,  and  they  beseiged  him  in  Agade;  and  Sargon 
went  forth  to  battle  and  defeated  them;  he  accomplished 
their  oveTtbrow,and  their  widespreading  host  he  destroyed. 
Afterward  he  attacked  the  land  of  Subartu  in  his  might, 
and  they  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  Sargon  settled  that 
revolt,  and  defeated  them;  he  aaxunplished  their  over- 
throw, and  their  wideq>reading  host  he  destroyed,  and 
he  brought  their  possessions  into  Agade.    The  soil  from 
the  trenches  of  Babylon  he  removed,  and  the  boundaries 
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'n^*!^  ^  of  Agsde  he  nude  like  those  of  Babylon.  But  because  of 
riUHv  of  the  evil  which  he  had  committed  the  great  lord  Marduk 
bne  u*ti»t  ^^  B^WYi  ^^d  ^  destroyed  his  people  by  famine.  From 
of  Btbrkn.  tlie  rising  of  the  Sun  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun  they  op- 
posed him  and  gave  him  no  rest. 

n.  ACHIEVEiaiNTS  07  HahicUXABI 
An  insmptioii  in  the  Babykmkn  )uigu>ge,  ■  dUkct  of  the  Semitic, 
In  tbe  Hiaeum  af  Paris.  All  the  inamptiotu  of  Otk&tal  kings  l&y 
■trcM  on  theit  gtest  piety  and  on  the  f&vor  of  the  gods  ttirou^  which 
they  rule  and  win  victories  in  ww.  This  document  lUtests  further 
the  paternal  cmre  of  HuniQurabi  br  bis  peoide.  IUt«rdt«/ tie  Pott,  i.* 

HammdraU,  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  King,  the  TTing  of  Babylon, 
^on,  195ft-  ^c  ^^8  Ktiowned  throughout  the  worid,  conqueror  of 
'9''-  the  enemies  of  Marduk,  the  King  beloved  by  hisheart  am  I. 

w^^ti-  ^c  favor  of  god  and  Bel  gave  the  people  of  Sumer  and 
HtidutcUd  Accad  unto  my  government.  Their  celestial  weapons 
j^ortob)^  unto  my  hand  they  gave.  The  canal  Hammurabi,  the 
(Buj),,Bm»  joy  of  men,  a  stream  of  abundant  waters,  for  the  people 

of  Sumer  and  Accad  I  excavated.  Its  banks,  all  of  them, 
Actsd,  I  restored  to  newness;  new  si^iporting  walls  I  heaped  up; 

theSumet'      perennial  waters  for  the  people  of  Sumer  and  Accad  I 

provided. 


i^f^  ^^  people  of  Sumer  and  Accad,  all  of  them,  in  general 

assemblies  I  summoned.   A  review  and  in^>ection  of  them  I 


peopli 
theOiient. 


Suchw 

biks  of  the  ordained  every  year.  In  joy  and  abundance  I  watched 
over  them,  and  in  peaceful  habitations  I  caused  them  to 
dweU. 

*h  ''rf^m      ^^  *^*  divine  favor  I  am  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  King, 
nttetndjr     the  worshipper  of  the  supreme  deity. 
*°'°^  With  tbe  prosperous  power  which  Marduk  gave  me, 

I  built  a  lofty  dtadd  on  a  lugh  mound  of  earth,  whose 
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saminits  rose  up  tike  mountains,  on  the  bank  of  Ham- 
moiabi  river,  the  joy  of  men. 


m.  Laws  os  Hauhukabi 

If  a  man  bring  an  accusation  against  a  man  and  charge  Captttl  at- 
faim  with  a  (capital)  crime,  but  cannot  prove  it,  he,  the 
accuser,  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  nifln  in  a  case  (pending  judgment)  bear  false  wit-  ^  *"  '^t'O' 
ncss,  or  do  not  estaUish  the  testimony  he  has  given,  if  ttaiaextnoi, 
that  case  be  a  case  involving  life,  that  man  shall  be  put  to  wcM,  Hm! 
death.  *>- 

If  a  man  steal  the  property  of  a  god  or  palace,  that  man  ^  «*•« 
shaD  be  put  to  death;  and  he  who  receives  from  his  hand  nuitabtytree 
the  stolen  (prx^rty)  shall  also  be  put  to  death.  ^tl,  p„. 

If  a  man  aid  a  male  or  female  slave  of  a  freeman  to  ■'''■ 
escape  from  the  dty  gate,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  man  practice  brigandage  and  be  captured,  that  man 
■hall  be  put  to  death. 

If  the  brigand  be  not  captured,  the  man  who  has  been  ^'•"-^S^T 
robbed,  shall  In  the  presence  of  god  make  an  itemized  nbbMj. 
statem^it  of  his  loss,  and  the  dty  and  the  governor,  in 
whose  province  and  jurisdiction  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted, shall  compensate  him  for  whatever  was  lost 

If  a  s<m  be  too  young  and  be  not  able  to  conduct  the  J^*"  •" 
business  of  his  father,  they  shall  give  one  third  of  the  field 
and  of  the  garden  to  his  mother,  and  his  mother  shall  rear 

A  woman,  merchant  or  other  property  holder  may  sell 
fidd,  garden  or  house.  The  purchaser  shall  conduct  the 
business  of  the  fidd,  garden  or  house  which  he  has  pur- 
chased. 

If  outlaws  cdUect  in  the  house  of  a  wine-seller,  and  she 
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do  not  urest  these  outlaws  and  bring  them  to  the  police, 
the  wine-seller  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  man  be  in  debt  and  sell  his  wife,  son  or  daughter,  or 
bind  them  over  to  service,  for  three  years  they  shall  work 
in  the  house  of  thdr  purchaser  or  master;  in  the  fourth 
year  th^  shall  be  given  their  freedom. 

If  a  man  take  a  wife  and  do  not  arrange  with  her  the 
proper  contracts,  that  woman  is  not  a  Q^al)  wife. 

If  a  woman  hate  her  husband  and  say:  "Thou  ahalt  not 
have  me,"  they  shall  inquire  into  her  antecedents  for  her 
defects;  and  if  she  have  been  a  careful  mistress  and  be 
without  reproach  and  her  husband  have  beoi  going  about 
greatly  bdittling  her,  that  woman  has  no  bhune.  She 
shall  receive  her  dowry  and  shall  go  to  her  father's 
house. 

If  she  have  not  been  a  careful  mistress,  have  gadded 
about  and  have  belittled  her  husband,  they  shall  throw  that 
woman  into  the  water. 

If  a  son  strike  his  father,  they  shall  cut  oB  his  fingers. 

"  Ijmj*  foe      If  a  man  destroy  the  eve  of  another  man,  they  shall 
•naraanda    ... 
laoa  lOT  a     destroy  his  eye. 

'"'*^  If  one  break  a  man's  bone,  they  shall  break  his  bone. 

If  one  destroy  the  eye  of  a  man's  slave  or  break  a  bone 

of  a  man's  slave,  he  shall  pay  one  half  his  price. 

CampuM  Xf  a  physician  operate  on  a  man  for  a  severe  wound 

wofk.  (or  make  a  severe  wound  on  a  man)  with  a  bronze  lancet 

and  save  the  man's  life;  or  if  he  open  an  abscess  (in  the 

eye)  of  a  man  with  a  bronze  lancet  and  save  that  man's 

eye,  he  shall  receive  ten  shekels  (as  a  fee). 

If  with  a  bronze  lancet  a  physician  operate  on  a  man 

for  a  severe  wound  and  cause  the  man's  death;  or  with  a 

bronze  lancet  open  an  abscess  (in  the  eye)  of  a  man  and 

dtitroy  the  man's  eye,  they  shall  cut  oB  his  fingers. 
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If  a  man  hire  a.  fidd  laborer,  he  shall  pay  8  gur  of  giaia 
per  year. 

If  a  male  slave  say  tx)  his  master:  "Thou  art  itot  my  ^"j^*** 
master,"  his  master  shall  prove  him  to  be  his  slave  and 
ihall  cut  off  his  ear. 


IV.  TiGIAIH-PlLESES  I 

TUi  docmnent  is  inscribed  on  four  Urge  octagciiul  ^linden  of 
day,  on^aaHy  buried  under  the  foimdatioos  of  the  four  comers  of  ■ 
tesqtle  in  the  a&dent  city  of  Asur,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
KecDtJs  of  lit  Past,  L  ^a-tat. 

Ye  great  gods,  guiders  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  on-  TisiMb< 
irt  is  c^iposition  and  combat,  who  have  magnified  the  clic/li^. 
kingdom  of  Tiglatb-Pileser,  the  prince,  the  chosen,  of  the 
dedre  of  your  hearts,  the  exalted  shepherd,  whom  you  Hk  fint  lut- 
have  conjured  in  the  steadfastness  of  your  hearts,  with  a  omqu^^" 
crown  supreme  you  have  clothed  him;  to  rule  over  the  ^"J^"— 
land  of  Bel  mightily  you  have  established  him;  priority 
of  birth,  supremacy  and  heroism  have  you  given  him;  the 
destiny  of  his  lordship  for  his  increase  and  supremacy,  to 
inhabit  Bit-'kharsag-kuriturra  forever  you  have  summoned. 

May  Assur  and  the  great  gods  who  have  magnified  my  ConqtiMt 
kingdom,  who  have  given  increase  and  strength  to  my  uon. 
fetters,  who  have  ordered  the  boimdary  of  their  land  to  be 
enlarged,  cause  my  hand  to  hold  their  mighty  weapons,  AHor,  ^"^ 
even  the  deluge  of  battle.      Countries,  mountains,  for-  S^!^ 
tresses,  and  kinglets,  the  enemies  of  Assur,  I  have  con- 
quered, and  their  territories  I  have  made  submit.    With 
sixty  kings  I  have  contended  furiously,  and  power  and 
rivaliy  over  them  I  displayed.    A  rival  in  the  ccmbat,  a 
amfronter  in  the  battle  have  I  not.    To  the  land  of  As- 
tyxa  I  lia\'e  added  land,  to  its  men  I  have  added  men;  the 
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boundary  of  my  own  land  I  have  enlarged,  and  all  their 
lands  I  have  conquered.  .  .  . 

Tnrtmni         Trusting  in  AssuT  my  lord  I  assembled  my  chariots 

qaand.  and  annies.    Thereupon  I  delayed  not.    The  mountain-of 

Kasi-Yara,  a  difficult  r^on,  I  crossed,  with  their  twenty 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  their  five  kings  in  the  land 
of  Kummukb  I  contended.  A  destruction  of  them  I  made. 
The  bodies  of  their  warriois  in  dcstnictive  battle  like  the 
inundator  (Rimmon)  I  overthrew;  their  corpses  I  spread 
over  the  valleys  and  the  high  places  of  the  mountains. 
Their  heads  I  cut  off;  at  the  sides  of  their  cities  I  heaped 
them  like  mounds.   Their  spoil,  their  property,  their  goods, 

2^RV^  to  a  countless  number  I  brought  forth.  Six  thousand  men, 
the  relics  of  their  armies,  which  before  my  weapons  had 
fled,  took  my  feet.  I  laid  hold  upon  them  and  counted 
them  among  the  men  of  my  own  country.  .  .  . 

f^^S^  Under  the  protection  of  Uras,  who  loves  me,  120  lions 

with  my  stout  heart,  in  the  conflict  of  my  heroism  on  my 
feet,  I  slew;  and  80a  lions  in  my  chariot  with  javelins  I 
slaughtered.  All  the  cattJe  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of 
heaven  that  fly,  among  my  rareties  I  placed.  .  .  . 

V.  Nebuchadnezzak's  Palace 

This  brief  reference  to  the  building  of  a  palace  in  Babylon  is  taken 

bmn  a  lonj  inscription  by  that  roooarch,  whose  chief  inteiest  was  io 

the  constnictioa  of  public  works  and  other  internal  In^irovementa. 

Rteerdt  0}  the  Pail,y.  130  f. 

gg"^  A  palace  of  My  Royalty  for  the  land  of  Babylon,  in 

tvuii.  the  midst  of  the  dty  of  Babylon.  .  .  . 

Opposite  the  waters  I  laid  its  foundations  and  with 

^("^  brick  and  cement  I  skflfully  surrounded  it;  tail  cedars  for 

its  porticoes  I  fitted — ikki  and  cedar  woods  with  layers  of 
copperjdomeaandarcheswerecoveredwithbronMwo^  I 
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ttroDgty  overlaid  its  gates  with  aUver,  gold,  predoos  stoats, 
whfttsoever  they  call  them,  in  heaps;  I  valiantly  collected 
tpi»ls;  as  an  adonunent  of  the  house  were  they  arranged, 

and  were  collected  within  it;  trophies,  abundance,  royal 

treasures,  I  accumulated,  and  gathered  together. 

VI.  Babylon 

Babylon  itself  also  is  situated  in  a  plain.    The  wall  is  WalU  aad 
385  stadia  in  circumference,  and  33  feet  in  thickness.    The  gm^m, 
hei^t  of  the  space  between  the  toweis  is  50,  and  of  the 
toweis  60  cubits.    The  roadway  upon  the  walls  will  allow  Stnbo  ivl. 
chariots  with  four  horses  when  they  meet  to  pass  each  other 
with  ease.   Whence,  among  the  seven  wondeis  of  the  world, 
are  reckoned  this  wall  and  the  hangLug  garden:  the  shape 
of  the  garden  is  a  square,  and  each  side  of  it  measures  ^J^j^ 
four  pletfara.    It  consists  of  vaulted  terraces,  raised  one 
above  another,  and  resting  upon  cube-shaped  pillats. 
These  are  hollow  and  filled  with  earth  to  allow  trees  of  the 
lai^est  size  to  be  planted.    The  pillars,  the  vaults,  and  the 
terraces  are  constructed  of  baked  brick  and  asphalt 

The  ascent  to  the  highest  story  is  by  stairs,  and  at  their 
side  are  water  engines,  by  means  of  which  persons,  ap- 
pcHnted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  raising  water  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  gar- 
den. For  the  tiver,  which  is  a  stadium  in  breadth,  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  dty,  and  the  garden  is  on  the 
ade  of  the  river. 

vn.  Tbz  Chaldean  Acxxiunt  op  tbe  Deldg£ 

TUa  •coooat  of  tbe  flood  is  found  inscribed  on  some  Asayriao 
tsUets  in  tbe  Britkh  Miueuin.  Tlie  origin,  age,  and  history  of  the 
legend  are  not  known.  It  fonns  a  part  of  the  "Epic  of  GOgamesh" 
in  twelve  bookc.    AHeitut  World,  33.    It  ii  interesting  to  (ximpaie 
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tbii  account  ol  tha  dehip  with  that  of  G«t>Ml>,  ctw.  vl-Iz.   (Am«* 
kta)  Suctds  ef  tkt  Pod,  L  376-380. 

Vd^^  Nuh-Dapishtim  saith  to  him,  even  to  Gilgameah:  let 

tniiidiii(  of  a  me  mifold  to  thee,  Gilgamesh,  a  secret  stoiy,  and  the  decree 

*^  of  the  gods  let  me  tell  thee!    Shurippak,  a  dty  thou  know- 

l^'hTta^  est.   On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  it  lieth;  that  dty  was 

BkbyioDun  full  of  violeoce,  and  the  gods  within  it — to  make  a  flood 

jiinfth  t<«  their  heart  urged  them,  even  the  mighty  gods.    Their 

whom  he  u&  father  was  Anu,  their  counsellor  the  warrior  Bel,  their 
uenor^  a 

*he(a,uke      throne-bearer  Ninib,  their  champion  Innugi.     Nin-igi- 
azeg,  even  la,  had  sat  near  them,  and  their  talk  he  re- 


peated tothereed-fence:"Reed-fence,reed-fenceI  House- 
Shurippakb  walll  house-walll  Reed-fence  listen  1  and  house-wall, 
ol  Babykmu;  give  heed!  Man  of  Shurippak,  son  of  Ubara-Tutu,  pull 
hMvoTBd  down  the  house,  and  build  a  ship!  Leavegoods,  seek  hfet 
'^^'"  Property  forsake,  and  life  preserve!  Cause  seed  of  life 
epithet  of  of  every  sort  to  go  up  into  the  ship!  The  ship  which  thou 
tvQi;  Ea,  shall  build,  exact  be  its  dimensions;  equal  be  its  length  and 
thcKtaod.    breadthi  On  the  ocean  launch  it!" 

>  I  understood,  and  said  unto  la,  my  lord,  "The  command, 
my  lord,  which  thou  spakest  thus,  I  honor,  I  will  do  it! 
But  what  shall  I  answer  the  dty,  the  people,  and  the  el- 
ders? "  la  framed  bis  mouth  and  answered,  He  saith  unto 
me,  his  slave,  "Answer  thus  thou  shalt  make  unto  them, 
'  Bel  hath  rejected  and  hateth  me,  and  I  may  no  longer 
dwell  in  your  dty,  and  toward  Bel's  ground  I  may  no 
longer  turn  my  face;  but  I  will  go  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
with  la  my  lord  will  I  dwelll  Upon  you  it  will  rain 
heavily."*  .  .  . 

On  the  fifth  day  I  laid  down  the  frame  of  it;  at  its  bul- 
warks its  sides  were  140  cubits  high;  the  border  of  its  top 
equaled  140  cubits.  I  laid  down  its  form,  I  figured  it;  I 
constructed  it  in  six  stories,  divi<^ng  it  into  seven  com- 
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ptitnusts;  ]t>  floors  I  divided  into  nioe  chamben  each. 
Water-i)egs  inside  it  I  drove  to  stop  leaks.  I  chose  a  mast 
and  supplied  what  was  necessary:  six  sars  of  bitumen  I 
poured  over  the  outside,  three  sars  of  bitumen  I  poured 
over  the  inside.  While  the  basket-bearers  were  cairying 
three  sars  of  oil  abroad,  I  reserved  one  sar  of  oU,  which  the 
libations  consumed;  two  sars  of  oil  the  shipmen  stored 
away.  For  the  men's  food  I  slaughtered  oxen ;  I  slew  small 
cattle  every  day;  new  wine,  sesame  wine,  oil  and  grape 
wine,  the  people  I  gave  to  drink,  like  the  water  of  a  river, 
A  feast  I  made,  hke  New  Year's  Day.  With  all  that  I 
possessed  I  freighted  it;  with  all  that  I  had  of  silver  I 
freigbted  it;  with  all  that  I  had  of  gold  I  freighted  it;  with 
all  that  I  had  of  seed  of  life  of  every  sort  I  freighted  it; 
I  put  on  board  all  my  family  and  d^;  cattle  of  the  field, 
wiki  beasts  of  the  field,  all  the  craftsmen,  I  put  on  board. 

A  time  Samas  appointed,  saying,  "When  the  Lord  of  Tha  floo«. 
Stonn  at  evootide  causes  the  heavens  to  rain  heavily,  oiter 
into  the  ship,  and  shut  thy  doorl"    That  time  came;  the  stmu  b  tlw 
Lord  of  Storm  at  eventide  caused  the  heavens  to  rain  "'"«™- 
heavily.     I  dreaded  the  appearance  of  day;  I  was  afraid 
of  beholding  day;  I  entered  the  ship  and  shut  my  door. 
For  the  steering  of  the  ship,  to  Bezur-£el,  the  shipman, 
the  great  vessel  I  handed  over,  with  its  freight.    When  the 
first  tight  of  dawn  appeared  there  rose  from  the  foundation 
of  heaven  a  black  cloud:  Rimmon  in  the  heart  of  it  thun-  Klmmin,  tod 
ders,  and  Nebo  and  Marduk  march  before;  the  Throne-  M«rduk,*|od 
Bearers  ntarch  o'er  mountain  and  plain.    The  mighty  KeS^'SiimL 
Dibbana  wrenches  away  the  hehn;  Ninib  goes  on,  pouring 
out  ruin.    The  Anunnaki  (earth  spirits)  lift  torches;  with  mcib,  diStf 
their  sheen  they  lighten  the  world.    Rimmon's  violence  ^jctu, 
reacbeth  heaven;  whatever  is  bright  he  tumeth  into  datk- 
aoi.   One  day  the  southern  blast  hard  it  blew,  and  like  ft 
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battlcKrharge  upon  mankind  rush  the  waters.    One  no 
longer  sees  another;  no  more  are  men  discerned  in  heaven. 
The  gods  were  dismayed  at  the  flood,  and  sought  refuge 
£^  FJ^     in  ascending  to  the  highest  heaven;  the  gods  cowered  like 
tod  bcMity,     dogs;  on  the  battlements  of  heaven  they  crouched.    Ishtar 
AphnxSta       soeamcd  like  a  woman  in  travail,  the  loud-voiced  Lady  of 
(Lat.Veaii4-  the  gods  exclaims,  "Yon  generation  is  turned  again  to  day  1 
As  I  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  foretold  the  evil— like 
as  I  foretold  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  the  evil ;  a  tempest 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  I  foretold.    But  I  will 
give  birth  to  my  people  again,  though  like  the  fry  of  fishes 
they  fill  the  seal"   Because  of  the  Anunnaki,  the  gods  w^t 
with  her;  the  gods  were  downcast,  they  sat  weqiing; 
closed  were  their  lips.    During  six  days  and  nights  wind, 
flood,  storm,  ever  more  fiercely  whelmed  the  land. 
TtygooJ  When  the  seventh  day  came,  storm  and  flood  ceased  the 

battle,  wherein  they  had  contended  like  a  host:  the  sea 
lulled,  the  blast  fell,  the  flood  ceased.  I  looked  for  the 
people  with  a  cry  of  lamentation;  but  all  mankind  had 
turned  again  into  clay;  the  tilled  land  was  becoming  like 
the  waste.  I  tqiened  the  window,  and  da}d^t  fell  upon 
my  cheeks;  crouching  I  sit  and  weep;  over  my  cheeks  course 
my  tears.  I  looked  at  the  heavens,  the  borders  of  the  sea; 
toward  the  twelfth  point  rose  the  land.  To  the  country 
of  Nizir  the  ship  made  way;  the  mountain  of  the  country 
of  Nizir  caught  the  ship,  and  suffered  it  not  to  stir.  One 
day,  a  seomd  day,  the  mountains  of  Nizir  caught  the 
ship;  a  third  day,  a  fourth  day,  the  mountains  of  Nizir 
caught  the  ship;  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  the  mountains  of  Nizir 
caught  the  ship.  But  when  the  seventh  day  was  come,  I 
brought  out  a  dove  and  let  it  go.  The  dove  went  to  and 
fro,  but  found  no  foothold,  and  returned.  Thai  I  brought 
out  a  swallow  and  let  it  go;  the  swallow  went  to  and  fro, 
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but  found  no  foothold  and  returned.  Tlien  I  brought  out 
a  laven  and  let  it  go;  the  raven  went  off,  noticed  the  dying 
of  the  water,  and  feeding,  wading,  croaking,  returned  not. 

Then  I  brought  out  everything  to  the  four  winds,  sacri-  ^SS^ 
ficed  victims,  made  an  offering  of  incense  on  the  mountain  dw  lUp. 
tap;  seven  and  seven  tripods  I  set,  into  their  bowls  I 
poured  calamus,  cedar,  fragrant  herbs;  the  gods  snuffed 
the  odor,  the  gods  snuffed  the  pleasant  odor,  the  gods  like 
flics  swarmed  above  the  sacrificer.  But  when  Ishtar  was 
come  from  afar,  she  lifted  up  the  Great  Gems,  which 
Anu  bad  made  to  adorn  her.  "These  gods,"  she  cried, 
"bymineazurecoUarl  wiUnever  fotgetl  These  days  wiH 
I  bear  in  mind  and  nevermore  forgetl  Let  the  gods  go  to 
the  incense  offeringl  But  let  Bel  never  go  to  the  incense 
offering.  Fomsmuch  as  he  took  no  counsel,  but  caused 
the  flood  and  delivered  my  people  to  destruction,"  But 
when  Bel  was  come  from  afar,  he  saw  the  ship,  and  Bel 
waied  wrathful;  he  was  filled  with  wrath  at  the  gods,  and 
thelgigi  (spirits  of  heaven):  "Some  soul,"  he  cried,  "hath 
escaped!  Let  not  a  man  survive  the  destruction!"  Niuib 
frameth  his  mouth  and  speaketh — ^he  saith  to  the  warrior 
Bd:  "Who  then  but  la  doeth  the  thing?  la  is  versed  in 
every  wile." 

la  frameth  his  mouth  and  speaketh — he  saith  to  the  othw  te— 
warrior  Bel,  "Tliou,  0  si^  of  the  gods  and  warrior,  in  no-  Haaioraua. 
wise  hast  thou  been  well-counsellcd  in  causing  a  ffoodi 
On  the  sinner  lay  his  sini  On  the  guilty  lay  his  guiltl 
But  remit  somewhat!  Let  him  not  be  cut  off!  forbearl 
let  him  not  be  swept  away  I  Instead  of  thy  causing  a 
flood,  let  the  lion  come  and  minish  mankiodl  Instead  of 
thy  causing  a  flood,  let  the  leopard  come  and  minish  man- 
kind! Instead  of  thy  causing  a  flood,  let  famine  break 
out  and  desc^te  the  landl  Instead  of  thy  causing  a  flood, 
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let  pestilence  come  and  slay  mankindl  I  divulged  not 
the  dedsion  of  the  mighty  gods;  someone  caused  Atranasis 
to  see  visions,  and  so  he  heard  the  decisions  of  the  gods." 
Thereupon  be  took  counsel  with  himself;  Bel  came  on 
board  the  ship,  seized  my  hand  and  led  me  up  out  of  the 
ship,  let  up  my  wife  and  made  her  kneel  beside  me;  he 
turned  us  face  to  face,  and  standing  between  us,  blessed 
Sn'iln?^  us,  saying,  "Ere  this,  Nuh-napishtim  was  human;  but 
vile  becooia  Qow  Nuh-napishtim  and  his  wife  shall  be  like  us  gocbl 
Nuh-napishtim  shall  dwell  far  away  from  men,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riversl"  Then  they  took  me,  and  made  me 
dwell  far  away,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riven. 

Vlil.  The  Descent  of  Ishtas  to  Hades 
This  legend  Is  from  &  tablet  In  the  British  Museum.    The  begin- 
ning of  it  is  here  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Babyloniui  and 
Assyriui  view  of  the  future  world  and  of  the  condition  of  the  dead. 
Rtcords  of  the  Past,  i*.  us  B. 

To  the  land  of  Hades,  the  region  of  her  de^,  Ishtar 
daughter  of  the  Moon-god  San  turned  her  mind,  and  the 
daughter  of  San  fixed  her  mind  to  go  there;  to  the  house 
where  all  meet,  the  dwelling  of  the  god  Irkalla,  to  the  house 
men  enter,  but  cannot  depart  from;  to  the  road  men  go, 
but  cannot  return.  The  abode  of  darkness  and  famine, 
where  earth  is  their  food;  their  nourishment  is  clay;  light 
is  not  seen;  in  darkness  they  dweU;  ghosts,  like  birds,  flut- 
ter their  wings  there;  on  the  door  and  gate-posts  the  dust 
lies  undisturbed. 

DC  PSAYE£S  FOB  THE  SoiTI,  OF  A  DyINO  MaN 
Records  ef  the  Past,  iU.  134. 
I.  like  a  bird  may  it  fly  to  a  lofty  placel  To  the  ludy 
lands  of  its  god,  may  it  ascendl 
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n.  The  man  who  is  departing  in  glory:  may  his  soul  1^p«m«" 
■hine  radiant  as  brass.  To  that  nan  may  the  Sun  give  btner  oot- 
lifel  and  Marduk,  eldest  Son  of  heaven,  giant  him  an  ^^nn^*^ 
abode  of  happiness! 


X.  An  AsTsONOiaCAi.  Obsekvahon 

Scpertof  dieutranMiwrAUiiatotheklntof  Atttd.  JEmptA^ 
lit  Fatt,  I'.  159. 

Hie  15th  day  the  Moon  and  Sun  with  one  another 
are  seen.  The  face  is  stedfast.  Tlie  heart  of  land  is  good. 
Jay  possesses  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gods  of 
Accad  to  pFDq>erity  consign  it  The  Moon  and  tlie  Sun 
are  dear;  the  King  of  the  land  his  ears  enlarges.  The  re> 
poitaf  Ablua. 

XI.  Babylonian  Charhs 

The  B«fa]4i»kBt  and  Axeynmt  believed  In  bosta  of  noxtou 
^jrita  iriudi  fttUckcd  different  p&rts  of  the  body.  The  chatnit  were 
repeated  to  keep  tbem  amy  tw  to  expel  than  from  the  body.  Saeerii 
of  llu  Paat,  \\  135-7. 

Wasting,  want  of  health,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  ulcer,  Tbe  ilm  «i 
spreading  quinaey  of  the  gullet,  the  violent  ulcer,  the  toexpdthe 
nudous  ulcer.    Spirit  of  heaven  remember,  spint  of  earth  ^^^^ 


He  who  makes  an  image  which  injures  the  man,  an  evil  TUi  Ehua 
bee,  an  evil  eye,  an  evil  mouth,  an  evil  tongue,  evil  lips,  ut  the  evil 
anevflpoisui.  Spirit  of  heaven  remember,  spirit  of  earth  ^i^^^ 
remember. 

On  the  sick  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  mercy  may  perfect  °*^^*^ 
health  shine  like  bronze;  may  the  Sun-god  give  this  man  Ml. 
Mt\  may  Marduk,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deq>  give  him 
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■tzeogth,  prosperity,  and  health.    Spirit  of  besvca  re- 
member, qurit  of  earth  rgn  ember. 

XU.  Babylonian  Customs 
The  follfnring  is  the  maimer  of  dress  whidi  th^  use, 
namely  a  lines  tunic  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  ova  this 
■  they  put  on  another  of  wool,  and  then^a  white  mantle 
thrown  around,  while  they  have  shoes  of  native  fashion 
rather  like  the  Bceotian  dippers.  They  wear  their  hair 
long  and  bind  thdr  heads  around  with  fillets,  and  they 
are  anointed  over  the  whole  of  their  bodies  with  perfumes. 
FiHch  man  bn^  a  seal  and  staff  carved  by  hand,  and  on  each 
staff  is  carved  either  an  apple  or  a  rose  or  a  lily  or  an  eagle 
or  some  other  device,  for  it  is  not  their  custom  to  have  a 
staff  without  a  device  upon  it. 

Such  is  the  equipment  of  thai  bodies:  and  the  customs 
which  are  estabhshed  among  them  are  as  follows,  the  wis- 
est in  our  opinion  being  this,  which  I  am  informed  that 
the  Enetcd  in  Illyiia  also  have.  In  every  village  once  in 
each  year  it  was  done  as  follows: — when  the  maidens  grew 
to  the  age  for  marriage,  they  gathered  these  all  together 
and  brought  them  in  a  body  to  one  place,  and  round  them 
stood  a  company  of  men:  and  the  crier  caused  each  one 
severally  to  stand  up,  and  proceeded  to  sell  than,  first 
the  most  comely  of  all,  and  afterwards,  -whta  she  bad  been 
sold  and  had  fetched  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  would  put 
up  another  who  was  the  most  comely  afta  her:  and  they 
were  sold  for  marriage.  Now  all  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
Babylonians  who  were  ready  to  marry  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  bidding  for  the  most  beautiful  maidens;  those 
however  of  the  common  sort  who  were  ready  to  many 
did  not  require  a  fine  form,  but  they  would  accept  money 
together  with  less  comdy  maidens.    For  when  the  crier 
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had  made  on  end  of  selliiig  the  most  comely  of  the  maidens, 
then  he  vould  cause  to  stand  up  the  one  who  was  least 
shapdy,  or  any  one  of  them  who  might  be  crippled  in  any 
way,  and  he  would  make  proclamation  of  her,  asking  who 
was  willing  for  least  gold  to  have  her  in  marriage,  until 
she  was  assigned  to  him  who  was  willing  to  acc^t  least; 
and  the  gold  would  be  got  from  the  sale  of  the  comely 
maidens,  and  so  those  of  beautiful  form  provided  dowries 
tta  those  who  were  unshapely  or  crippled;  but  to  give  in 
marriage  <me's  own  daughter  to  whomsoever  each  man 
would,  was  not  allowed,  nor  to  carry  off  the  maiden  after 
buying  hei  without  a  surety;  for  it  was  necessary  for  the 
man  to  provide  sureties  that  he  would  marry  her,  before 
he  took  her  away;  and  if  they  did  not  agree  well  together, 
the  law  was  laid  down  that  he  should  pay  back  the  money. 

STDDIBS 

1.  Desciibe  in  ample  language  the  adiievements  of  Saigon.  Wliat 
doea  the  writer  tuppoae  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fanune? 

I.  OC  what  vspedtX  achievements  does  Hammurabi  boost? 

3.  How  were  crnne*  punidiecl  under  his  code?  What  legal  rights 
were  aijoyei  by  women?  by  childien? 

4.  What  had  the  Assyrian  gods  to  do  with  oonqucst?  What  are 
aQ  the  motives  to  conquest  mentioned  In  this  sdectkm?  How  were 
the  anquaed  treated? 

5.  Describe  NebuchadneeeaT's  palace. 

6.  Describe  the  two  greatest  "WonderB"  o(  Babylon. 

7.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  account  of  the  flood?  Cunpaie  It 
fai  detail  with  the  Chaldean  account 

8.  What  view  of  the  future  life  do  we  find  in  this  sdectkai? 

9.  Coopare  tliis  view  of  the  future  world  with  that  to  the  selection 
above. 

JO.  BipUn  the  raeaatng  of  *Tihi  idectlon. 

II.  What  Ei^t  doea  this  selection  throw  on  Babylonian  diancter? 
11.  What  b  your  opinion  of  the  mairiage  custom  of  the  Babylcniani 

hm  docribed  by  Herodotus? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SYRIA:  THE  PH(£NiaANS  AND  "TOE  HEBREWS 
I.  SmoH  AND  Tybe 

•  Next  to  SIdon  is  Tyre,  the  largest  and  most  andent 
dty  of  the  Phcenidans.  This  dty  is  the  rival  of  Sidon  in 
magnitude,  fame,  and  antiquity,  as  recorded  in  many 

■  fables.  For  although  poets  have  celebrated  Sidon  more 
than  Tyre  (Homer  does  not  eves  mention  Tyre),  yet 
the  colonies  sent  into  Africa  and  Spain,  as  far  as,  and 
beyond  the  pillars,  extol  much  more  the  glory  of  Tyre. 
Both  however  were  formerly,  and  are  at  present,  dia- 
tinguished  and  illustrious  dties,  but  which  of  the  two 
should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phcenida  is  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  inhabitants.  Sidon  is  situated  upon  a 
£ne  naturally-fonned  harbor  on  the  mainland. 

Tyre  is  wholly  an  island,  built  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  Aradus.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  mound, 
which  Alexander  raised,  when  he  was  besi^ing  it.  It  has 
two  harbors,  one  dose,  the  other  open,  which  is  called  the 
Egyptian  harbor.  The  bouses  here,  it  is  said,  consist  of 
many  stories,  of  more  than  at  Rome;  on  the  occurrence, 
therefore,  of  an  earthquake,  the  dty  was  nearly  demolished. 
It  sustained  great  injury  when  it  was  taken  by  siege  by 
Alexander,  but  it  rose  above  these  misfortunes,  and  recov- 
ered itself  both  by  the  skill  of  the  ;>eopIe  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, in  which  the  Phcenidans  in  general  have  always 
excelled  all  nations,  and  by  (the  export  of)  puiple-dyed 
manufactures,  the  Tynan  purple  being  in  the  highest  esti- 
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motioii.  The  ahell-fish  from  which  it  is  procured  is  cau^t 
sear  the  coast,  and  the  Tyrians  have  in  great  abundance 
other  requisites  for  dyeing.  The  great  number  of  dyeing 
works  renders  the  dty  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence, 
but  the  superior  skill  of  the  people  in  the  practice  of  this 
art  is  the  source  of  its  wealth.  Their  independence  was 
secured  to  them  at  a  small  expense  to  themselves,  not  only 
by  the  kings  of  Syria,  but  also  by  the  Komans,  nho  con- 
firmed what  the  former  had  conceded.  They  pay  extrava- 
gant honors  to  Hercules.  The  great  nmcber  and  magni- 
tude of  their  colonies  and  dtiea  are  proofs  of  their  mari- 
time skill  and  power.    Such  then  are  the  Tyrians. 

The  Sidonians  are  said  by  historians  to  excel  in  various  J 
kinds  of  art,  as  the  words  of  Homer  also  imply.     Be- 
sides, they  cultivate  science  and  study  astronomy  and 
arithmetic,  to  which  they  were  led  by  the  application  cf  SuaboLc 
numbers  (in  accounts)  and  night  sailing,  each  of  which 
(branches  of  knowledge)  concerns  the  merchant  and  sea- 


n.  T^  Cassitesides  Islands 

siterides  are  ten  in  number,  and  he 
other  in  the  ocean  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  tnd*. 
the  Artabri  One  of  them  is  desert,  but  the  others  are 
inhabited  by  men  in  black  ck)aks,  clad  in  tunics  reachirg 
to  the  feet,  girt  about  the  breast,  and  walking  with  staves,  Stnlw  a.  s, 
thus  resembling  the  Furies  we  see  in  tragic  representa- 
tions. They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the  most 
part  a  wandering  hfe.  Of  the  metals  they  have  tin  and 
lead;  which  with  skins  they  barter  with  the  merdiants 
for  earthenware,  salt,  and  brazen  vessels.  Formerly  the 
Phcenidans  alone  carried  on  this  traflSc  from  Gades,  con- 
cealing the  passage  from  every  one;  and  when  tiie  Romans 
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followed  a  certain  sliip-inaster,  that  they  also  might  find 
the  market,  the  ship-master  in  jealousy  purposely  ran 
his  vessel  upon  a  shoal,  leading  on  those  who  followed  him 
into  the  same  destructive  disaster;  he  himself  escaped  by 
means  of  a  fragment  of  the  ship,  and  received  from  the 
state  the  value  of  the  cargo  he  had  lost,  llie  Romans 
nevertheless  by  frequent  efforts  discovered  the  passage, 
and  as  soon  as  Publius  Crassus,  passing  over  to  them,  per- 
ceived that  the  metals  were  dug  out  at  a  littJe  depth  and 
that  the  men  were  peaceably  disposed,  he  declared  it  to 
those  who  already  wished  to  traffic  in  tliis  sea  for  profit, 
although  the  passage  was  longer  than  that  to  Britain. 

m.  FncsNidANS  WoKK  TBE  Ibesian  Silves  Mines 
n*  SOtcc  Almost  all  this  country  is  full  of  such  mines,  whence 
is  dug  very  good  and  pure  silver;  so  that  those  who  deal 
in  that  metal,  gain  great  profit.  And  in  the  former  book 
DSoiora  v.  a.  we  have  spoken  of  the  Pyrenees  mountains  in  Iberia,  when 
we  treated  of  the  acta  and  achievements  of  Hercules;  these 
are  the  highest  and  greatest  of  all;  for  from  the  south  sea, 
almost  as  far  as  the  northern  ocean,  they  divide  Gaul  from 
Iberia  and  Celtiberia,  running  out  for  the  q>ace  of  three 
thousand  furlongs.  As  these  places  are  full  of  woods, 
it  is  rqrarted  that  in  ancient  time  this  mountainous  tract 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  shepherds,  and  continued  burning 
for  many  days  together,  whence  the  mountains  were  called 
Pyrenees.  The  parched  surface  of  the  earth  sweated, 
abundance  of  silver,  the  ore  being  melted,  flowed  down  in 
pure  streams  like  a  river.  Its  use  being  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants,  the  Phoenician  merchants  bought  it  for  trifles 
given  in  exchange,  and  by  tranqx>rting  it  into  Greece, 
Asia,  and  all  other  nations,  greatly  enriched  themselves; 
and  such  was  their  covetousneas,  that  when  they  bad  fully 
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loaded  tfadr  sliips,  and  had  much  more  silver  to  bring 
aboard,  tkey  cut  off  the  lead  from  their  anchors,  and  made 
use  of  silver  instead  of  the  other  metal. 

For  a  long  time  using  this  trade,  and  so  growing  more 
and  more  wealthy,  the  Phoenicians  sent  many  colonics 
into  Sidly  and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  at  laigth  into 
Africa  and  Saidinia. 

IV.  Phcenioan  Trade 
Tlie  Carthaginians  say  also  this,  namely,  that  there  AptcnUar 
is  a  place  in  Libya  and  men  dwelling  there,  outside  the  butw. 
Pillars  of  Heracles,  to  whom  when  they  have  come  and 
have  taken  the  merchandise  forth  from  their  ships,  they  Bcradatiwiv. 
set  it  in  order  along  tlie  beach  and  embark  again  in  their 
ships,  and  after  that  they  raise  a  smdce;  and  the  natives 
of  the  country  seeing  the  smoke,  come  to  the  sea,  and  then 
they  lay  down  gold  as  an  equivalent  for  the  merchandise 
and  retire  to  a  distance  away  from  the  merchandise.    The 
Carthaginians  upcm  that  disembark  and  examine  it,  and 
if  the  gold  is,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient  for  the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  they  take  it  up  and  go  their  way;  but  if  not, 
they  embark  again  in  their  ships  and  sit  there;  and  the 
others  ai^roach  and  straightway  add  more  gold  to  the 
former,  until  they  satisfy  them;  and  th^  say  that  neither 
parfy  wnmgs  the  other;  for  neither  do  the  Carthaginians 
lay  hands  on  the  gold  until  it  is  made  equal  to  the  value 
of  their  merchandise,  nor  do  the  others  lay  bands  on  the 
merchandise  until  the  Carthaginians  have  taken  the  gold. 

V.  The  Coumesce  of  Tvbe 
O  Tynis,  tbou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect  beauty. 
Thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders 
liave  perfected  thy  beauty. 
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>•  Tli^  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  tieea  of  Senir; 
th<y  have  taken  cedais  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for 
thee. 

Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  they  have  made  thine  oats;  the 
company  of  the  Asfaurites  have  made  thy  bendies  of  ivory, 
brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim. 

Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was  tliat 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail;  blue  and  purple 
from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered  thee. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
iners: thy  wise  men,  O  lyrus,  that  were  in  thee,  were  thy 
pilots.  .  .  . 

Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  all  kind  of  riches;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they 
traded  in  thy  fairs. 

Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants; 
they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy 
market 

They  of  the  house  of  Togannah  traded  in  thy  bia  with 
horses  and  horsemen  and  mules. 

The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants;  many  isles  were 
the  merchandise  of  thy  hand;  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory  and  dwny. 

Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
the  wares  of  thy  making:  they  occupied  in  thy  fain  with 
emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and 
coral,  and  agate. 

Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants; 
they  traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag, 
and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm. 

Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  tht 
wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches;  in  the 
wine  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
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Dan  alsa  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy 
tami  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  cal&mus,  were  in  thy  market. 

VI.  Tbey  Gave  the  Alphabet  to  Gseece 

Now  these  Phcenidans  brought  in  among  the  Hellotes 
many  arts  vhen  they  settled  in  this  land  of  £oeotia,  and 
especially  letters,  which  did  not  exist,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
among  the  Hellenes  before  this  time;  and  at  first  they 
Lrought  in  those  which  are  used  by  the  Phcenidan  race  gen- 
erally, but  afterwards,  as  time  went  on,  they  changed  with  --- 
their  ^>eech  the  form  of  the  letters  also.  During  this  time 
the  lonians  were  the  race  of  Hellenes  who  dwelt  near  them 
in  noost  of  the  places  where  they  were;  and  these  having 
received  letters  by  instruction  of  the  Phcemcians,  changed 
their  form  slightly  and  so  made  use  of  them,  and  in  doing 
so  they  declared  them  to  be  called  "phenidans"  as  was 
just,  seeing  that  the  Phcenidans  had  introduced  them  into 
Hetlas.  Also  the  lonians  from  andent  times  call  paper 
"skins,"  because,  formerly  paper  being  scarce,  they  used 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats;  nay,  even  in  my  own  time  many 
<d  the  Barbarians  write  on  such  skins. 

Vtt.  Letter  0?  Ebei>-Tob,  Goveknoe  or  Jesusaixk, 

TO  THE  KiMC  OF  ECYTI 

In  the  Utter  put  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  successon  of  Thotb- 
tnesIU  weakened  and  his  great  empire  dectinedi  Anciait  World,  la. 
Syiia,  hii  chief  dependency,  fell  into  anarchy.  Tie  petty  princes 
and  govemofs  of  cities  warred  against  one  another  and  rebelled 
against  phaiaoh.  I^tten  poured  iato  his  bands  from  them,  accusing 
one  «»«*>««•  of  disloyalty  and  imploring  militaiy  protection.  A 
great  ntmiber  of  these  letters  have  been  found  in  excavations  at 
Tf^ft-^Tn«m«,  Egypt.  Written  in  the  Babylonian  language  an'd  tha 
funrifafrn  toipt,  tbcy  prove  the  d<>r"'"""^  of  Babylonian  cultun 
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aver  Sjria  tn  the  fifteenth  ceDtury  and  the  lue  of  the  Babylonian 
language  for  general  di[domatic  puiposea.  The  following  letter  was 
addiesMd  to  phanoh  by  Ebed-Tob,  point-king  of  Jenisalem  long 
before  the  Hebrew  conqunt  of  Canaan.  Xecords  of  Ike  Past,  vK66-i. 

Lutut  ti  To  the  king  my  lord  speak  thus:  I  Ebed-tob,  thy  serv- 

phanwh.  ant,  at  the  feet  <rf  my  lord  the  king,  seven  times  seven 
sameoDc  ho  prostrate  myself.  What  have  I  done  against  the  king  my 
Eb«d-Tob  at  lord?  They  have  slandered  myself,  laying  wait  for  me  in 
^^^1^  ^  the.presence  of  the  king,  the  lord,  saying:  Ebed-tob  has 
He  hum-  revolted  from  the  king  his  lord.  Behold,  neither  my 
k^ixdooL  Dot  father  nor  my  mother  has  exalted  me  in  this  place;  the 
Mct'^t  di-  prophecy  of  the  mighty  King  has  caused  me  to  eiter  the 
recUy  ftom      house  of  my  father.    Why  should  I  have  committed  a  sin 

against  the  king  the  lord?    With  the  king  my  lord  is  life. 

I  say  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  king  my  lord:  Why  dost 
^oD^~ui  thou  love  the  Confederates,  and  the  governors  thou  hat- 
^^^.  est?  and  constantly  I  am  sending  to  the  presence  of  the 
coDledentet,  ^ng  my  lord  to  say  that  the  countries  of  the  king  my  lord 
ii^Mi,  a      are  being  destroyed.  .  .  . 

Jmualm.  *°  ^  *^  governors  are  destroyed;  no  governor  remains 
Goveraan.  ^  t^c  king  the  lord.  May  the  king  turn  his  face  to  the 
SSwhto'"  ''^*°'  ^^^  "'^y '"  '^^^  auxiliaries,  even  the  troops  of  the 
niietbadtio.  king  my  lord.  No  countries  remain  unto  the  king:  the 
wutcd  by  '  Confederates  have  wasted  all  the  countries  of  the  king. 
Medimfii-  ^  auxiliaries  come  this  year,  the  countries  of  the  king  the 
u^mtec.    Jord  will  be  preserved;  but  if  no  auxiliaries  come  the  coim- 

tries  of  the  king  my  lord  are  destroyed.  .  .  . 


Vm.  The  Ten  Cohhakdhents 

And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 
I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
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Tixm  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Thon  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  gnvta  image,  or  i 
any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  io  heaven  above,  or  that  is 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth : 

Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve 
than:  (<»■  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  Iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me; 

And  sbewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

TlxHi  dialt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vaio;  for  the  Lotd  will  not  hold  htm  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain. 

Kemember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work; 

But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God; 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates: 

For  in  sis  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day: 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day  and  hal- 
lowed it. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may 
be  kng  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Tbou  shalt  not  kill. 

Tbou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  ndgfabor's  house,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor 
his  maidservant,  nor  his  01,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that 
i>  thy  neighbor'a. 
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IX.  Tbb  Buildiko  or  Soiahoh's  Teupis 

And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel;  and 
the  levy  was  thirty  thousand  men. 

And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  nuxith  by 
courses;  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon,  and  two  months 
at  home;  and  Adoniram  was  over  the  levy. 

And  Solomon  had  three  score  and  ten  thousand  that 
bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  heweis  in  the  moun- 
tains; 

Beside  the  chief  of  Solomon's  officers  which  were  over 
the  work,  three  thousand  and  three  hundred,  which  ruled 
over  the  people  that  wrought  in  the  work. 

And  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought  great 
stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  house. 

And  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew 
them,  and  the  stonesquarers;  so  they  prepared  timber  and 
stones  to  build  the  house. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth 
year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel, 
in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month,  that  he  began 
to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  house  which  king  Solomen  built  for  the  Lord, 
the  length  thereof  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty  cubits. 

And  the  porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house,  twenty 
cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  house;  and  ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof  before 
the  house. 

And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow  lights. 

And  against  the  wall  of  the  house  be  built  chambers 
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nond  aboat,  against  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about, 
both  of  the  temple  and  the  oraclei  and  he  made  chambers 
round  about: 

The  nethennost  chamber  was  five  cubits  broad,  and 
the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  was  seven 
cubits  broad;  for  without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  made 
narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the  beams  should  not  be 
fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house. 

And  the  house  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of 
stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither;  so  that 
there  was  neither  hammer  nor  ax  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard 
in  the  bouse,  while  it  was  in  building. 

The  door  for  the  middle  diamber  was  in  the  right  side 
of  the  house;  and  they  went  up  with  winding  stairs  into 
the  middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third. 

So  he  built  the  bouse,  and  finished  it;  and  covered  the 
house  with  beams  and  boards  of  cedar. 

And  then  he  built  chambers  against  all  the  house,  five 
cubits  high;  and  th^  rested  on  the  house  with  timber  of 
cedar. 

And  the  word  of  the  Z<oid  came  to  Solomon,  saying,       The  i 

CcHicerain^  this  house  which  thou  art  in  building,  if 
thou  wilt  walk  In  my  statutes,  and  execute  my  judgments, 
and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk  in  them;  then 
will  I  perform  my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto 
David  thy  father; 

And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
not  forsake  my  people  Israel. 

So  Solomon  built  the  bouse,  and  finished  it. 

And  be  built  the  waDs  of  the  house  within  with  boards  Th»  to 
of  cedar,  both  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  walls  of  the 
ceiling;  and  he  covered  them  on  the  inside  with  wood,  and 
d  the  floor  of  the  house  with  planks  of  fir. 
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And  he  built  twraty  cubits  on  the  sides  of  the  house, 
both  the  floor  and  the  walls  with  boards  of  cedar;  he  even 
built  them  for  it  within,  even  for  the  oracle,  even  for  the 
most  holy  place. 

And  the  house,  that  is  the  tonpte  before  it,  was  forty 
cubits  long. 

And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops 
and  open  floweis;  all  was  cedar;  there  was  no  stone  seen. 

And  the  orade  he  prepared  in  the  house  within,  to 
set  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  oiade  in  the  forepart  was  twenty  cubits  in 
length,  and  twraty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  twenty  cubits 
in  the  height  thereof;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold; 
and  so  covered  the  altar  which  was  of  cedar. 

So  Solomon  overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure  gold; 
aad  he  made  a  partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the 
orade;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold. 

And  the  whole  house  he  overlaid  with  gcAd,  until  be 
had  finished  all  the  house;  also  the  whole  altar  that  was  by 
the  orade  he  overiaid  with  gold. 

And  within  the  orade  he  made  two  cherubima  of  olive 
tree,  each  ten  cubits  high. 

And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and 
five  cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub;  from  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost  part  <tf  the 
other  were  ten  cubits. 

And  the  other  cherub  was  ten  cubits;  both  the  cherubims 
were  of  one  measure  and  one  size. 

The  height  of  the  one  cherub  was  toi  cubits,  and  so  was 
it  of  the  other  cherub. 

And  he  set  the  cherubims  within  the  inner  bouse;  and 
they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the  cherubims,  so  that 
the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and  the  wing  of 
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the  other  cherub  touched  the  other  wall;  and  their  wings 
touched  ODc  anotha  in  the  midst  of  the  house. 

And  he  overl&id  the  chenibims  with  gold. 

And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about 
with  carved  figures  of  chenibims  and  palm  trees  and  open 
flowers,  witlun  and  without 

And  the  floor  of  the  house  he  overlaid  with  gold,  within 
and  without. 

And  for  the  altering  of  the  oracle  he  made  docvs  of  olive 
tree;  the  lintel  and  side  posts  were  a  fifth  part  of  the  wall. 

And  the  two  doors  were  of  fir  tree;  the  two  leaves  of 
the  one  door  were  folding,  and  the  two  leaves  of  the  other 
door  were  folding. 

And  he  carved  thereon  chenibims  and  palm  trees  and 
(qxn  flowers;  and  covered  them  with  gold  fitted  upon  the 
carved  work. 

And  be  buflt  the  inner  court  with  three  rows  of  hewed 
stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams. 

In  the  fourth  year  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Zif. 

And  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is 
the  eighth  month,  was  the  house  finished  throughout  all 
the  parts  thereof,  and  acmrding  to  all  the  fashion  of  it. 
So  was  be  sev^i  years  in  building  it 


X.  The  Goodness  akd  Mercy  of  God 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shaQ  not  want.  Tb*  lord  h 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures:  he  lead-  Suf^^ 
eth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  FulmaSB. 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
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death,  I  will  fear  do  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staS  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  piesesce  of 
mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup 
numeth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  daj-s 
of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever. 

STUDIES 

I.  Whkt  vu  the  coixUtioii  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  In  Stnbo's  time? 
a.  Where  were  the  Cassiterides  isUndi  md  what  were  tbeli  prod- 
ucts? 

3.  What  metals  did  the  PbcEiiidaiis  find  in  tbeda  (Spain}?  How 
did  this  wealth  influence  them? 

4.  Deambe  the  peculiar  method  of  barter  followed  by  the  Car- 
f^Hginiftw  in  Ubya?    Who  were  the  Cartha^fnlaiu? 

5.  Who  was  Ezekiel  and  what  did  he  write?  Mention  the  varioiu 
articles  bought  and  sold  in  the  Tyrian  markets. 

6.  What  was  the  chief  benefit  of  the  Phixaidans  to  Gnece? 
What  were  the  writing  materials? 

7.  What  podtioQ  was  held  by  Ebed-Tob?  Compaiv  him  with 
Uelchizedek  (Genesis  xlv.    iS-ao),  another  priest-king  of  Jerusalem. 

S.  Where  is  the  book  called  Exodus  found?  Compare  the  Ten 
Commandments  with  the  best  Egyptian  precepts. 

g.  Describe  Sdomon's  temple. 

10.  What  conception  of  God  is  given  b  this  psalm?  Contntt  it 
with  the  As^tian  conception  of  the  deity? 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MEDIAN  AND  PER^AN  EMPIRES 

I.  Media:  Countsy  and  Cdstous 

It  is  a  Wi-Hinn  custom  to  elect  tbe  bravest  person  as  Ik*  Dai 
king,  but  this  does  not  generally  prevail,  being  confined  to 
tbe  mountain  tribes.  The  custom  for  the  kings  to  have  Stnboil 
many  wives  is  more  general,  it  is  found  among  all  the 
mountaineers  also,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have 
less  than  five.  In  the  same  manner  the  women  think  it 
honwable  for  husbands  to  have  as  many  wives  as  possible, 
and  esteem  it  a  misfortune  if  they  have  less  than  five. 

While  the  lest  of  Media  is  veiy  fertile,  the  northern  and 
moontainoos  part  is  barren.  Tbe  people  subsist  upon  the 
produce  of  trees.  Iliey  make  cakes  of  apples,  sliced  and 
dried,  and  bread  of  roasted  ahnonds;  they  express  a  wine 
from  some  kind  of  roots.  They  cat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals 
and  do  not  breed  any  tame  animals.  So  much  then  respect- 
ing the  Medes.  As  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  common  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  Media,  as  th^  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Persans  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  empire,  I  shall  speak  of  them  when  I  give 
an  account  of  the  latter  natim. 

n.  E^iFlSE  07  Dasius 

Tte  fclknriim  acootmt  of  the  PenUn  Empire,  composed  by  Duim, 

bgivabuiiDicripdoD.   It  ducriba  the  am^Maition  of  the  empfaa 

•■d  DhatntM  tbe  King's  reverence  for  Oimud,  the  tupreme  dd^ 

oKbcPtniMN.  Jtwwdiro/ttcl'tut.v.  151-3. 
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Bzta^ofUa  Chief  of  the  gods  is  Onnazd,  who  created  hetvai  and 
earth,  and  created  tnankind;  who  gave  to  men  their  various 
w^m'  fortunes;  who  created  Dariu3,  King  of  many  Kings.  I  am 
^  '  Darius  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the 
pnnwd  (A-  nations  of  every  different  tongue ;  the  King  of  the  vast  and 
tbenipcona '  wide  worid;  son  of  Hysta^>es  the  Achsmenian:  a  Persian, 
*'*"'■  son  of  a  Persian.    Darius  the  King  says:  Under  the  pro- 

tection of  Onnazd,  these  are  the  countries  which  I  hold 
besides  Persia:  and  whatever  tribute  I  have  commanded 
them  to  bring,  that  they  brought;  and  whatever  things  I 
Map,  AneieM  commanded  them  to  do,  that  they  did;  and  they  fulfilled 
p.L  my  laws.     Media,  Susiaoa,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sog- 

diana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia,  Arachosia,  Sattagydia,  Gan- 
daria,  India;  those  Cimmerians  who  are  called  the  Hu- 
Tbe  cmdre     muTga,  those  Other  Cimmerians  who  wear  gloves  on  their 
Uct  laduda    bands.  Babylonia,  As^rria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Annenia,  Cap- 
Spwu.         padoda,  Sparta,  Ionia,  those  Cimmerians  who  dwell 
beyond  the  seas,  in  the  land  of  Scythia;  those  lonians 
who  wear  helmets  on  their  heads;  the  Budians,  the  Cos- 
sxans,  the  Masians,  and  the  land  of  Cartha, 
Prottctiaa         Darius  the  king  says:  When  Ormazd  saw  that  these 
lunca  of        countries  were  at  war  with  each  other  continually,  after 
P**'*-  he  had  given  me  to  them  and  had  appointed  me  to  be  King 

over  them,  then  I  the  king  under  the  protection  of  Onnazd 
Notice  Ui       kept  them  all  quiet  in  their  right  places.    Whatever  I 
ceptlonof       said,  that  they  did,  and  they  wished  the  thing  that  I 
^^^"*     wished.    And  if  thou  shouldst  say  thus,  "Surely  those 
nations  will  quarrel  and  split  asunder  who  now  obey 
Darius  the  King,"  look  well  at  those  statutes  which  sup* 
port  my  throne,  and  if  thou  dost  recognize  them,  then  it 
will  be  known  to  thee  that  the  spear  of  the  Persian  reaches 
farl   Then  it  will  be  known  to  thee,  that  the  mm  of  Peraa, 
far  beyond  their  own  country,  wars  are  wont  to  wage. 
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Darius  the  King  says,  "All  this  that  I  have  done,  under 
the  protection  of  Ormazd,  I  have  done  it.  Ormazd  gave 
me  the  strength  to  do  these  things.  May  Oimazd  protect 
me  from  everything  that  is  evil,  both  my  family  and  my 
country,  this  I  pray  Ormazd:  may  Onnazd  grant  it!  O 
man!  whatever  Onnazd  commands,  do  thou  not  rebel 
against  itl 

m.  The  Achievemekts  of  Dashis 

Koz  the  western  border  of  Inm  stands  the  isolated  rock  ol  Behli- 
tan,  on  <nk  nde  rising  almost  peipendicular  to  a  height  of  1700  feet. 
UoR  than  300  feet  above  the  base  Darius  the  king  hod  his  artists 
jowoth  a  IvgE  irregular  obbog.  On  the  surface  thus  prepared  they 
■culptured  scenes  from  his  religious  and  military  life  and  a  chronicle 
o(  bis  deeds.  The  selecUon  given  bebw  is  from  H.  C.  Tolman,  Tlu 
BMilom  Iiuerifikm  0}  Kini  Darius. 

Sa3rs  Darius  the  king:  Afterward  there  was  one  man,  a 
Ua^an,  Gaumata  by  name:  ...  he  thus  deceived  the 
pet^e;  I  am  Bardiya  the  son  of  Cyrus,  brother  of  Cam- 
byses;  afterward  all  the  people  became  estranged  from 
Cambyses  and  went  over  to  him,  both  Persia  and  Media 
and  the  other  provinces;  he  seized  the  kingdom;  q  days  in 
the  month  Garmapada  were  in  course — he  thus  seized 
the  kingdom;  afterwards  Cambyses  died  by  a  self-imposed 
death. 

Says  Darius  the  king:  This  kingdom  which  Gaumata 
the  Magian  took  tiom  Cambyses,  this  kingdom  from  long 
ago  was  the  possession  of  our  family;  afterwards  Gaumata 
the  Magian  took  from  Cambyses  both  Persia  and  Media 
ud  the  other  provinces;  he  seized  the  power  and  made  it 
Ins  owa  possession;  he  became  king. 

Says  Darius  the  king:  There  was  not  a  man  neither  a 
o  aor  a  Median  nor  any  one  of  our  family  who  could 
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make  GaumaU  tlie  Magian  deprived  of  the  kingdom;  the 
people  feared  his  tyranny;  they  feared  he  would  slay  the 
many  who  knew  Bardiya  formerly;  for  this  reason  he 
would  slay  the  people,  "that  they  might  not  know  me 
that  I  am  not  Bardiya  the  son  of  Cyrus;"  anyone  did 
not  dare  to  say  anything  against  Gaumata  the  Magian 
until  I  came;  afterwards  I  asked  Autamazda  for  help; 
Auramazda  bore  me  aid;  lo  days  in  the  month  fiagayadish 
were  in  course — I  thus  with  few  men  slew  that  Gaumata 
the  Magian  and  what  men  were  his  foremost  allies;  ...  I 
took  the  kJngdom  from  him;  by  the  grace  of  Auramazda 
I  became  king;  Auramazda  gave  me  the  kingdom. 

Says  Darius  the  king:  The  kingdom  which  was  taken 
away  from  our  bmiily,  this  I  put  in  its  place;  I  establish 
it  on  its  foundations;  as  it  was  formerty  so  I  made  it;  the 
sanctuaries  which  Gaumata  the  Magian  destroyed  I  re- 
stored; for  the  people,  the  revenue  and  the  personal  prop- 
erty and  the  estates  and  the  royal  residences  which  Gau- 
mata the  Magian  took  from  them  I  restored;  I  established 
the  state  on  its  foundation,  both  Petsia  and  Media  and 
the  other  provinces;  as  it  was  formerly,  so  I  brought  back 
what  had  been  taken  away;  by  the  grace  of  Auramazda 
this  I  did;  I  labored  that  our  royal  bouse  I  might  establish 
in  its  place;  as  it  was  formerly  so  I  made  it;  I  labored  by 
the  grace  of  Auramazda  that  Gaumata  the  Magian  might 
not  take  away  our  royal  house.  .  .  . 

Says  Darius  the  king:  For  this  reason  Auramazda  bore 
me  aid  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  because  I  was  not  an 
enemy,  I  was  not  a  deceiver,  I  was  not  a  wrong-doer, 
neither  I  nor  my  family;  according  to  rectitude  I  ruled 
nor  made  I  my  power  an  oppression  to  those  who 
praise  me;  the  man  who  helped  my  house,  him  who 
should  be  well  esteemed  I  esteoned;  the  man  who  would 
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iestaty  it,  him  who  should  deserve  punishment,  I  pun- 
ished. 

IV.  Pexsun  Customs 

These  ue  the  customs,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  the  Per- 
sians  practice:  Images  and  temples  and  altars  they  do  not 
account  it  lawful  to  erect,  nay  they  even  charge  with  foUy  Bendotni,  L 
those  who  do  these  things;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be-  '"' 
cause  they  do  not  account  the  gods  to  be  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  as  do  the  Hellenes.    But  it  is  their  wont  to  peifonn  Amdmt 
sacrifices  to  Zeus,  going  up  to  the  most  lofty  of  the  moun- 
tains,  and  the  whole  drcle  of  the  heavens  they  call  Zeus: 
and  they  sacrifice  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Earth, 
to  Fire  and  to  Water  and  to  the  Winds:  these  are  the  only 
gods  to  whom  they  have  sacrificed  even  from  the  first; 
but  they  have  leamt  also  to  sacrifice  to  ^ihiodite  Urania, 
having  leamt  it  from  the  Assyrians  and  the  Arabians.  .  .  . 

Now  this  is  the  manner  of  sacrifice  for  the  gods  afore-  1 
said  which  is  established  among  the  Persians: — they  m&ke 
DO  altais,  neither  do  they  kindle  fire;  and  when  they  mean 
to  sacrifice  they  use  no  libation  nor  music  of  the  pq>e  nor  HcRMtotat  L 
dtaplets  nor  meal  for  spninkling;  but  when  a  man  wishes  ^*' 
to  sacrifice  to  any  one  of  the  gods,  he  leads  the  animal  for 
sacrifice  to  an  uiqxilluted  place  and  calls  upon  the  god, 
having  bis  tiara  wreathed  round  generally  with  a  branch 
<rf  myrtle.  For  himself  alone  sqtarately  the  man  who 
suiifices  may  not  request  good  things  in  his  prayer  but 
he  ptays  that  it  may  be  well  with  all  the  Persians  and  with 
the  King;  for  he  himself  also  is  included  of  course  in  the 
whc^  body  of  Persians.  And  when  he  has  cut  up  the  vic- 
tim into  {^eces  and  boiled  the  fiesh,  he  spreads  a  layer  of 
the  freshest  grass  and  eqiedally  clover,  upon  which  he 
placei  forthwith  all  the  |ueces  of  flesh;  and  wh^  he  has 
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placed  them  in  order,  a  Magian  man  stands  by  them  and 
diants  over  them  a  theogony  (for  of  this  nature  they  say 
that  their  incantation  is),  seeing  that  without  a  Magian 
it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  sacrifices.  Then  after 
waiting  a  short  time,  the  sacrificer  carries  away  the  flesh 
and  uses  it  for  whatever  purpose  he  pleases. 

And  of  all  their  days  their  wont  is  to  honor  most  that 
on  which  they  were  bom,  each  one:  on  this  they  think 
it  right  to  set  out  a  feast  more  liberal  than  on  other  days; 
and  in  this  feast  the  wealthier  of  them  set  upon  the  table 
an  ox  or  a  horse  or  a  camel  or  an  ass,  roasted  whole  in 
an  oven,  and  the  poor  among  them  set  out  small  nnimala 
in  the  same  way.  They  have  few  solid  dishes,  but  many 
served  up  after  as  dessert,  and  these  not  in  a  single  course; 
and  for  this  reason  the  Persians  say  that  the  Hellenes 
leave  off  dinner  hungry,  because  after  dinner  they  have 
nothing  worth  mentioning  served  up  as  dessert,  whereas 
if  any  good  dessert  were  served  up  they  would  not  stop 
eating  so  soon. 

To  wine-drinking  they  are  very  mudi  given.  .  .  .  And 
they  are  wont  to  deliberate  when  drinking  hard  about 
the  most  important  of  their  affairs,  and  whatsoever  con- 
clusion has  pleased  them  in  their  deliberation,  this  on  the 
next  day,  when  they  are  sober,  the  master  of  the  house 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  when  they  deliberate  lays 
before  them  for  discussion :  and  if  it  pleases  them  when  they 
are  sober  also,  they  adopt  it,  but  if  it  does  not  please  them, 
they  let  it  go:  and  that  on  which  they  have  had  the  first 
deliberation  when  they  are  sober,  they  consider  again 
when  they  are  drinking. 

When  they  meet  one  another  in  the  roads,  by  this  you 
may  discern,  whether  those  who  meet  are  of  equal  rank,— 
for  instead  of  greeting  by  words  they  kiss  one  another  on 
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the  mouth;  but  if  one  of  them  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  other, 
they  kiss  one  another  on  the  cheeks,  and  if  one  is  of  much 
less  noble  rank  than  the  other,  he  falls  down  before  him 
and  does  worship  to  him. 

And  they  honor  of  all  most  after  themselves  those  na-  Th*  ojto- 
tions  which  dwell  nearest  to  them,  and  next  those  which  lutioa*. 
dwell  next  nearest,  and  so  they  go  on  giving  honor  in  pro- 
porticHi  to  distance;  and  they  hold  least  in  honor  those  who 
dwell  furthest  off  from  themselves,  esteeming  themselves 
to  be  1^  far  the  best  of  all  the  human  race  in  every  point, 
and  thinking  that  others  possess  merit  according  to  the 
proportion  which  is  here  stated,  and  that  those  who  dwell 
furthest  from  themselves  are  the  worst.  And  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Medes  the  various  nations  used  also  to 
govern  one  another  according  to  the  same  rule  as  the 
Persians  observe  in  giving  honor,  the  Medes  governing 
the  whde  and  in  particular  those  who  dwelt  nearest  to 
themselves,  and  these  having  rule  over  those  who  bor- 
dered upon  them,  and  those  again  over  the  nations  that 
were  next  to  them:  for  the  race  went  forward  thus  ever 
from  government  by  themselves  to  government  through 
others. 

The  Persians  more  than  any  other  men  admit  foreign  nnbofraw 
usages;  for  they  both  wear  the  Median  dress,  judging  it  to  tu^  ™** 
be  more  comely  than  their  own,  and  also  for  fighting,  the 
Egyptian  corslet:  moreover  they  adopt  all  kinds  of  luxu-  n.  iss- 
lies  when  they  hear  of  them.  .  .  . 

It  is  established  as  a  sign  of  manly  excellence  next  after  TubIIt  ud 
excdlence  in  fight,  to  be  able  to  show  many  stms;  and  to 
those  who  have  the  most  the  king  sends  gifts  every  year:  It.  itL 
for  they  consider  number  to  be  a  source  of  strength.   And 
they  educate  their  children,  beginning  at  five  years  old 
and  going  (m  till  twen^,  in  three  things  only,  in  riding, 
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shooting,  and  in  q)ealdng  the  truth;  but  before  the  boy  is 
five  years  old  he  does  not  come  into  the  presence  of  his 
father,  but  iiyes  with  the  women;  and  it  is  so  done  for  this 
leascHi,  that  if  the  child  should  die  while  he  is  being  bred 
iq>,  he  may  not  be  the  cause  of  any  grief  to  his  father. 
*  I  cominesd  this  custom  of  theirs,  and  also  the  one  which  is 
next  to  be  mentioned,  namely  that  neither  the  king  him- 
self shall  put  any  to  death  for  one  cause  alone,  nor  any  of 
the  other  Persians  for  one  cause  alone  shall  do  hurt  that 
is  irremediable  to  any  of  his  own  servants;  but  if  after 
reckoning  he  find  that  the  wrongs  done  are  more  in  num- 
ber and  greater  than  the  services  rendered,  then  only  he 
gives  vent  to  his  anger.  Moreover  they  say  that  no  one 
ever  killed  his  own  father  or  mother,  but  whatever  deeds 
have  been  done  which  seemed  to  be  of  this  nature,  if  ex- 
amined must  necessarily,  they  say,  be  found  to  be  due 
either  to  changelings  or  to  children  of  adulterous  birth; 
for,  say  they,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  su[^x>se  that  the  true 
parmt  would  be  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Whatever  things  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  do,  these  it 
is  not  lawful  fco-  them  even  to  speak  of:  and  the  most 
disgraceful  thing  in  thdr  estimation  is  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
next  to  this  is  to  owe  money,  this  last  for  many  other 
reasons,  but  especially  because  it  is  necessary,  they  say, 
for  him  who  owes  money,  also  sometimes  to  tell  lies;  and 
whosoever  of  the  men  of  the  dty  has  leprosy  or  whiteness 
of  skin,  he  does  not  come  into  a  dty  nor  mingle  with  the 
other  Persians;  and  they  say  that  he  has  these  diseases 
because  he  has  in  some  way  emended  against  the  Sun: 
but  a  stranger  who  is  taken  by  these  diseases,  in  many 
rqiiona  they  drive  out  of  the  country  altogether,  and  also 
vhite  doves,  all^png  against  them  the  same  cause.  And 
into  a  river  th^  neither  ^t,  neither  do  they  waab  thdr 
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hsnda  in  it,  nor  allow  any  other  to  do  these  things,  but 
thqf  reverence  rivers  veiy  greatly.  .  .  . 

So  much  am  I  able  to  say  Ua  certain  tnm  nqr  own  Jtmta 
knowledge  about  them:  but  what  follows  is  reported  about  **  **  ■**^ 
their  dead  as  a  secret  mysteiy  and  not  with  clearness,  n.  140. 
namely  that  the  body  of  a  Peisian  man  is  not  buried  until 
it  has  been  torn  by  a  bird  (w  a  dog.  (The  Magians  I  know 
for  a  certainty  have  this  practice,  for  tbey  do  it  openly). 
However  that  may  be,  the  Persiaus  cover  the  body  with 
wax  and  then  bury  it  in  the  earth.  Now  the  Magians  are 
distinguished  in  many  ways  from  other  men,  as  also  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt;  for  these  last  esteem  it  a  matter  of 
purity  to  kill  no  living  creature  except  the  animals  which 
they  sacrifitx;  bnt  the  Magians  kill  with  their  own  hands 
all  creatures  acq>t  dogs  and  men,  and  they  even  make  this 
a  great  end  to  aim  at,  killing  both  ants  and  serpents  and 
all  othn  creeping  and  flying  things. 

V.  Tkeaiheht  or  the  Dead 

Ahnra  Mazda  answered:  "Thirty  paces  &om  the  fire;  Thvmwaoo 
thirty  paces  from  the  water;  thirty  paces  from  the  conse-  iii«n  b« 
dated  bundles  of  baresma;  thirty  paces  from  the  faithful:  f^^ 

On  that  place  they  shall  dig  a  grave,  half  a  foot  deep  if  ^*|^      ^^ 
the  earth  be  hard,  half  the  height  of  a  man  if  it  be  soft;  «  Mom? 
th^  shall  cover  the  suriace  of  it  with  dust  of  bricks,  or  of  Atuu. 
sttmes,  or  of  dry  earth.  He  I,  buried 

And  they  shall  let  the  lifeless  body  lie  there  for  two  g^JJ^S;^, 
nif^ts,  or  three  nights,  or  a  month  long,  until  the  birds 
begin  to  fly,  the  plants  to  grow,  the  floods  to  flow,  and  the 
wind  to  dry  up  the  waters  from  off  the  earth. 

And  when  the  birds  b^in  to  fly,  the  plants  to  grow,  the 
floods  to  flow,  and  the  wind  to  dry  up  the  waters  from  off 
the  caitli,  then  the  wotsh^ipas  of  Macda  shall  make« 
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Tiiedndud  bTeach  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  they  shall  call  for  two 

the  living 

miutDotpua  men,  strong  and  skilful,  and  those  having  stripped  their 

,^1****        clothing  off,  shall  take  the  body  to  the  building  of  day, 

stones,  and  mortar,  raised  on  a  place  vhere  they  know 

there  are  always  corpse-eating  dogs  and  cotpse-eating 

birds.  .  .  . 

Can  the  way  whereupon  the  carcasses  of  dogs  or  the 

corpses  of  men  have  been  carried,  be  passed  through  again 

by  flocks  and  herds,  by  men  and  women.  .  .  .? 

I"  ^•^"^        You  shall  cause  the  yellow  d<^  with  four  eyes  or  the 

face  of  ft  dos    white  dog  with  yeUow  ears  to  go  three  times  throuf^  that 

ndend  eya.    way-    When  either  the  yellow  dog  with  four  ears  or  the 

white  dog  with  yellow  ears  is  brought  there,  then  the  Drug 

The  Dnij       Nasu  flies  away  to  the  regions  of  the  north,  in  the  shape  of  a 

ftdemonnp-   raging  fly.  With  knees  and  tail  Sticking  out,  all  Stained  With 

^^ri^of     stains,  and  like  unto  the  foulest  Khrafstias  (servants  of 

iMb.  the  Evil  One). 

VI.   MlTHRA 

i<^*  ■■         Ahura  Mazda  spake  unto  Spitama  Zarathrustra,  say- 

Ua  oMtor.    ing:  "  Verily  when  I  created  Mithia,  lord  of  wide  pastures, 

Zantthnutn    O  Spitama,  I  created  him  as  worthy  of  sacrifice,  as  worthy 

it  ZoroMter.    prayer  as  myself,  Ahura  Mazda. 

Ahju.  The  ruffian  who  lies  unto  Mithra  brings  death  unto  the 

Be  b  god  of  whole  country,  iajuring  the  faithful  world  as  much  as  a 

hundred  evil-doers  could  do.    Break  not  the  contract,  O 

Spitama,  neither  the  one  thou  hadst  entered  into  with 

one  of  the  unfaithful,  nor  the  one  thou  hadst  entered  into 

with  one  of  the  faithful  who  is  of  thine  own  faith.    For 

Mithra  stands  for  both  the  faithful  and  the  unfaitb- 

Atiodof        ^ 

li<bt.  Uithn      ^g  sacrifice  unto  Mithra,  lord  of  wide  pastures,  who  is 
tTuth-^>eaking,  a  chief  in  assemblies,  with  a  thousand 
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can  wdl-shapen,  vith  ten  thousand  eye*,  bi^,  with  fnll 
knowledge,  strong,  sleepless,  and  ever  awake. 

To  whom  the  chiefs  of  nations  o£fer  up  sacrifices,  as 
they  go  to  the  field  against  havocking  hosts,  against  ait- 
mies  coming  in  battle  array,  in  the  strife  of  conflicting 


On  whichever  side  he  has  been  worshipped  fiist  in  the  ^J*^!^ 
fulness  of  faith  of  a  devoted  heart,  to  that  side  turns  tk. 
Mithra,  lord  of  wide  pastures,  with  tbe  fiend-smiting  wind, 
with  the  cuising  thought  of  the  wise. 

VIL  Dealing 
One  may  heal  with  Holiness,  one  may  heal  with  the  Splrltnal  m 
Law,  one  may  heal  with  the  knife,  one  may  heal  with  herbs,  bax  h^inc. 
one  may  heal  with  the  Holy  Word.    Amtoigst  all  remedies 
this  one  is  the  healing  one  that  heals  with  the  Holy  Word;  Amm. 
this  one  it  is  that  will  best  drive  away  sickness  from  the 
body  of  the  faithful;  for  this  one  is  the  best-healing  of  all 


I.  Describe  the  Uedien  kiagafaip.  What  were  the  prodncti  of  the 
country? 

a.  Whtt  wu  the  extent  of  the  Perdtm  empire?  What  Idea  of 
duty  to  the  eminre  had  Daiiua?  Can  we  fiul  anything  dmilai  in  the 
cue  of  otl^  Oriental  kings? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  acceaaloa  of  Darius. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  features  of  the  religion  of  the  Petdaiu  ai 
dacribed  by  Herodotui?  What  were  their  customs  at  meals?  How 
did  they  regaid  othet  nations?   What  does  he  tell  us  of  their  family? 

5.  Describe  their  burial  customs  and  beliefs. 

6.  What  was  the  character  of  Mithra? 

7.  What  means  of  healing  does  the  Avesta  prescribe.  What  Idea 
at  the  Fenian  idigion  do  you  derive  ftom  these  selecttoni  from  tbt 
Avtata? 
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Hellas 
CHAPTER  VI 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOURCES 

Tbe  main  sources  for  Hellenic  history  are  (i)  the  iitet-  Th»iMia 
uy  woriu  of  tbe  Greeks  themselves,  (a)  their  inscriptions  ***"***" 
diie^  OD  stone,  (3)  lettos  and  other  documents  on  papyri, 
mai^  of  which  have  recently  been  found  in  Egypt,  (4) 
geography,  e^>edally  valuable  for  explaining  the  elements 
<A  ecotwmic,  sodal,  and  political  life,  (5)  archeology,  a 
idatively  new  science,  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
matcxiai  works  of  men's  hands  during  the  remote  past 
In  Botsford's  Bistory  of  tiie  Ancient  World,  ardueoiogy 
is  rcfircsented  by  the  illustrations;  the  present  volume  is 
limited  to  writt^i  sources.  In  the  study  of  the  latter  CMdaaol 
material  we  must  discriminate  between  (i)  contemporary 
sources,  composed  in  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  (2) 
sources  later  than  the  period  treated.  The  contemporary 
writer  has  the  advantage  of  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  or  event  or  person  he  describes.  His  account 
therefore  is  always  fresher  and  often  more  trustworthy 
than  any  afterward  composed.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  a  later  writer  is  able  to  take 
a  broader,  or  more  critical,  view  of  a  situation,  and  may 
in  tliat  ieq>ect  be  a  more  valuable  authority.  In  every 
instance  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  writer  in  order  to 
determine  his  worth  as  a  source. 

For  tbe  Cretan  and  Mycensan  civilizations  our  cbld 
«7 
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materials  are  arcbcolGigical.  Tills  source  we  may  supple 
ment  by  a  study  (rf  traditioos  and  of  the  survival  of  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political  institutions  horn  that  age  to 
later  time.  In  such  research  it  is  extremely  difficult,  on 
many  points  impossible,  to  determine  what  has  actually 
come  down  from  the  period  under  consideration  and  what 
was  -added  in  later  time. 

The  epic  or  Homeric  age  b  represented  by  the  two  great 
poems  of  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  For  the 
poet  himself  we  have  mere  traditions  so  uncertain  and 
conflicting  as  to  lead  many  scholars  to  doubt  his  existence. 
It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  Homer  was  a  real 
person  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  either  at  Smyrna  or  on  the 
island  of  Chios,  about  800  B.C.  The  beautiful  art  and 
material  splendor  he  describes  are  in  the  main  a  memory 
from  the  glorious  past,  whereas  the  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  political  atmoqiheFe  of  his  poems  is  that  of  his 
own  time  and  people.  Although  some  scholars  are  of  the 
opinion  that  his  poems  were  written,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  for  a  time  handed  down  raally  from  geo' 
eration  to  generation  in  schods  of  minstrels,  who  found  a 
livelihood  by  chanting  them  at  the  courts  of  nobles  and  at 
public  festivals. 
I  From  the  age  of  Homer  no  written  material,  so  for  as 
we  know,  came  down  to  later  time.  About  700  B.C., 
however,  some  of  the  more  progressive  states  b^an  to 
keep  lists  of  magistrates,  and  a  little  later  to  reduce  their 
laws  and  treaties  to  writing.  Such  material  proved  use- 
ful to  later  historians.  Poets  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries,  treating  of  th^  own  personalities  and  of  their 
surroundings,  now  wrote  out  their  compositions,  which  have 
proved  of  the  highest  value  for  the  study  ot  those  times. 

Tb«  earliest  of  these  poeti  was  Heuod,  who  lived  in 
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Bceotia  about  700  B.C    ^3  Works  and  Days  givei  tu  a  BMlstf. 
clearer  view  ot  country  life  than  we  can  find  anywhere  else  ^"^ 
in  ancient  literature.   Additional  light  on  rural  conditions 
of  early  Greece  is  shed  t^  the  poems  of  Solon,  the  great  8o>oa- 
Athenian  lawgiver  of  about  600  B.C.    Both  poets  tell  of 
the  peasants'  hard  lot  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
nobles.    The  military  spirit  of  the  seventh  century  is  well 
represented  by  l^Ttfeus  of  Sparta  and  Callinus  of  Ephesus,  Tyrtwwi. 
Ionia.    Early  in  the  sixth  century  lived  the  two  famous  ^J^?* 
lyric  poets  of  Lesbos,  Alcfeus  and  Sappho.    Their  poems  153, 
afford  interesting  glimpses  of  thdr  own  character  and  of  AIcmu  ud 
the  society  in  which  th^  moved.    These  names  have  been  ''*"^' 
taken  as  representative  of  a  far  laiger  group  of  seventh 
and  sixth  century  poets,  whose  genius  dominated  the 
intellectual  life  of  that  period  and  whose  extant  works, 
though  mere  fragments,  are,  apart  from  a  few  short  in- 
scriptions, the  sole  contemporary  source  for  that  period. 

For  the  early  fifth  century  we  have  another  great  nndM. 
lyric  poet,  Pindar,  whose  best  work  has  survived.   Though  4^!^^ 
a  native  of  Bceotia,  he  represents  for  all  Hellas  the  ^irit 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  which  was  soon  to  di3^q>ear.    His 
poems  are  in  honor  of  victors  at  the  great  national  games. 
A  contemporary  of  Pindar  was  iEschyltis,  the  first  great  .«tchjlB«. 
Attic  dramatist    The  characters  of  Attic  tragedy  are  li-^st. 
generally  mythical  persons  of  the  distant  past,  whereas 
the  ideas  ascribed  to  them  are  those  of  the  writer's  time. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  poet  chooses  as  his  theme  a  re- 
cent event  and  introduces  historical  persons.    Such  is  the 
Persians  of  j£scfaylus,  which  presents  in  dramatic  form 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  his  overthrow  at  Salamis, 
whereas  the  Promethew  has  to  do  with  mythical  charac- 
ters.  A  warrior  in  the  mighty  struggle  for  the  maintenance 
of  Hellenic  freedom,  .£scbylus  chc»e  the  divine  and  the 
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heroic  for  his  theme.  His  younger  contemponrySc^thodeB, 
living  a  comfortable,  serene  life  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
devoted  his  mind  to  the  ide&J  human  character  and  to  the 
peaceful  compromise  of  waning  religious  and  moral  be- 
liefs. Euripides,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, in  a  period  of  pditical  and  intellectual  unrest,  deak 
with  human  nature  as  it  is.  He  is  intensely  modem,  en- 
dowed with  a  deq>  knowledge  of  human  character  and  a 
broad,  sympathetic  spirit — the  Shakespeare  of  Athens, 
subtly  younger  than  Eurqiides  was  Aristophanes,  the 
greatest  master  of  Greek  comedy.  Deriving  his  subjects 
from  contempoi&rypolitics  and  society,he  transfigured  them 
with  his  ^lendid  imagination  and  his  inexhaustible  wit. 
Contenq>oraiy  with  Sophocles  was  the  eariiest  Greek 
historian — Herodotus  "the  father  trf  history,"  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Feraans.  In  tracing  the  events  which  led  up  to  it  he 
narrates  bom  the  eariiest  times  the  history  of  the  various 
nations  involved  in  the  conflict  His  work,  he  informs  us, 
is  a  presentation  of  the  results  of  his  own  inquiry  "to  the 
end  that  neither  the  deeds  of  men  be  forgotten  in  the  lapse 
of  time  nor  oblivion  ov^take  the  great  and  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  barbarians,  particu- 
larly those  which  brought  about  the  war."  As  he  was 
bom  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  leaiii  its  history  directly  ^om  th<»e  who  had  fought 
in  it  This  portion  of  his  worit  is  therefore  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  earlier  parts.  The  chief  value  of  history 
lies  in  the  study  f4  characters  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
ti<ma;  and  in  the  faithful,  sympathetic  presentation  of 
human  nature,  alike  of  Greeks  and  foreigners,  Herodotus, 
whether  dealing  with  fact  or  fiction,  is  the  truest  as  well 
as  the  most  attractive  of  historians. 
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While  Herodotus  was  puttinir  the  last  touches  to  his  His-    ,    ..- 

about  465(7)- 
Uny,  and  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  in  its  earhest  stage,  400. 

Thucydides  in  the  prime  of  life  was  engaged  in  writing  an  n.  141 1. 
account  of  the  latter  conflict.  "Thucydides,  an  Athen- 
ian," he  tells  us,  "wrote  the  history  of  the  war  in  which 
the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  fought  against 
<me  another.  He  began  to  write  when  they  first  took  up 
arms,  believing  that  it  would  be  great  and  memorable 
above  any  previous  war."  "Of  the  events  of  the  war  I 
have  not  ventured  to  q>eak  from  any  chance  information, 
nor  according  to  any  notion  of  my  own;  I  have  described 
nothing  but  what  I  either  saw  myself  or  learned  from  others 
of  whom  I  made  the  most  careful  and  particular  inquiiy. 
The  task  was  a  laborious  one  because  eye-witnesses  of  the 
same  occurrences  gave  different  accounts  of  them,  as  they 
remembered  or  were  interested  in  the  actions  of  one  side 
or  the  other.  And  very  Ukely  the  strictly  historical  char- 
acter <i  my  narrative  may  be  disappointing  to  the  ear. 
But  if  he  who  desires  to  have  before  his  eyes  a  true  picture 
of  the  events  which  have  happened,  and  of  the  like  events 
which  may  be  expected  to  happen  hereafter  in  the  order 
of  human  things,  shall  pronounce  what  I  have  written 
to  be  useful,  then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  My  history  is  an 
everlasting  possession,  not  a  prize  composition  which  is 
heard  and  forgotten."  In  contrast  with  the  popular  his- 
tory of  Herodotus,  this  work  was  composed  for  the  gennal 
and  statesman;  hence  though  narrow  and  q>eda],  it  is  far 
deeper  and  more  philosophic 

As  we  oass  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  century — from  tcmtt  C«t- 

....         lory;  TttnH 

Tbucydides  to  Xenc^on — we  perceive  within  the  his-  ^wniboat 

torical  field  a  marked  decUne  in  style  and  in  intellectual  «°"3«  ^^ 

power.   Yet  Xemqifaon,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  man  ^|^^, 

of  wide  nipr"*™*,  gives  us  invaluable  information  oon- 
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cerniiig  the  customs  and  character  of  Greeks  and  f orr'gners 
of  his  own  age.    From  this  point  of  view  his  Anabasis 
will  be  found  especially  attractive.    His  Sdlemca  narrates 
the  political  and  military  events  of  Greece  from  411  to 
36a  B.C.    It  is  valuable  as  our  only  continuous  account 
of  that  period  by  a  contemporary  writer.    Among  bis 
briefer  works  are  the  ConstiluHon  of  the  Lacedanumians 
and  the  Economist.    The  former  in  an  idealizing  spirit 
refers  the  origin  of  the  Lacedsmonian  institutions  to 
Lycurgus;  the  latter,  treating  of  the  management  of  a 
household,  presents  a  charming  picture  of  private  Athenian 
life, 
nwonton:       For  the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of 
ihMw*,  J84-  the  fourth  century  we  find  the  contemporary  orators  a 
3M  B.C.        valuable  source.    We  have  many  of  their  judicial  qweches 
dealing  with  property,  damages,  adoptions,  and  inheri- 
^"Jj"*     ,    tances  as  well  as  with  crimes.    Others,  delivered  before 
•S7  L         "  the  popular  assembly,  have  to  do  with  public  affairs.   The 
career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  statesman  belongs  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  century.    His  greatness  lies  not  only  in  the 
pofect  mastery  of  every  possible  power  and  resource 
of  oratory,  but  even  more  in  his  championship  of  local 
freedom  against  encroaching  imperialism. 
^o»^g^       While  the  age  was  one  of  political  decline,  the  intel- 
417-347  B.C.  lect  was  coming  to  maturity  in  the  greatest  philosophic 
It.  1S8 1.        writers  of  the  ancient  world — Plato  and  Aristotle.    Plato, 
gifted  with  a  splendid  poetic  imagination,  was  an  idealist. 
Arirtotie,       Though  less  creative,  Aristotle  had  a  genius  for  system, 
^"   '     emplojred  in  reducing  to  sdeotific  order  the  knowledge 
accumulated  by  the  andents  down  to  his  own  time.  The 
greatest  of  Plato's  works  is  the  Republic;  second  in  im- 
portance among  his  political  writii^  is  the  Laws.   From 
the  works  of  Aristotle  the  studoit  of  history  will  prefa 
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to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Politics,  a  masterpiece  of 
politick  sdeoce,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Athenians, 
the  manuscript  of  which,  written  on  a  papyrus,  was  dis- 
covered in  Egypt  in  1890.  With  Demosthenes  and  Aris- 
totle the  classical  age  of  Greek  literature  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  historical  field  by  far  the  most  eminent  post-  I«tirUi- 
classical  writer  was  Polybius.  He  lived  during  the  Roman  iu,  'about 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  therefore  saw  not  only  his  na-  »"^>»<'B.C 
tion's  political  enslavement  but  the  establishment  of  Rome 
as  the  only  great  power  in  the  world.  His  work  is  a  histoiy 
of  Roman  expansion  in  the  Mediterranean  basin;  onty 
by  way  of  introduction  or  incidental  reference  does  he 
touch  on  earlier  time.  The  experiences  of  mankind  since 
the  days  erf  Thucydides  gave  him  a  broader  view  of  history 
and  politics.  Most  of  the  material  for  his  work  he  ob- 
tained fnmi  documents,  from  personal  observation  of  the 
tt^wgtaphy  and  resources  of  the  countries  treated,  and 
from  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  events  which  he  nai^ 
rates.  His  interest  centres  in  the  motives,  causes,  and 
eSects  of  actions.  A  careful  reading  of  this. author  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  the  spnt  and  method  of 
histoiy  as  we  of  to-day  regard  it. 

To  the  age  of  Cssar  belongs  another  Greek  historian,  SMecu, 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  a  writer  incomparably  inferior  to  tn  n  B.C 
Polybius  in  abili^.  His  vast  Eistorical  Library  narrates 
the  events  of  the  civilized  world  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Cesar's  invasion  of  Britain  (54  B.C.).  The  author  shows 
no  judgment  in  selecting  his  material  or  in  putting  it  to- 
gether;  hence  the  different  parts  of  his  work  are  of  unequal 
merit.  He  bad  no  cont^tion  of  the  unity  of  histoiy,  and 
this  fault,  together  with  lus  anangement  of  events  by 
years,  prevented  him  from  tntdng  the  causes,  connections 
and  effects  of  events, — from  bong  a  good  historian.    His 
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descriptioiia  of  countries  and  nations,  however,  are  er- 
cellent;  and  in  spite  of  all  defects,  his  work  is  indispensable, 
as  it  is  our  main  source  for  long  periods  of  andeat  history. 
Of  the  forty  books,  we  have  the  hrst  five,  the  eleventh 
to  the  twentieth,  and  fragmrats  of  the  other  parts. 

In  this  age  Romans  were  interesting  themselves  in 

writing  about  Greek  men  and  affairs.    Nepos  composed 

biographies,  among  which  we  still  have  the  lives  of  several 

&mou3  Greek  generals;  they  show  him  to  have  been  an 

inferior  and  untrustworthy  writer.   In  the  age  of  Augustus 

Pompdus  Tragus,  a  Roman  of  Gallic  birth,  wrote  in  Latin 

*"***         a  history  of  the  world  down  to  his  own  time.   Undoubtedly 

it  was  more  meritorious  than  the  history  of  Diodorus, 

though  we  know  it  only  throng  a  poor  abridgment  of 

the  seomd  century  A.D.  by  Justin. 

8w*».  Kearly  contemporary  with  Trogus  was  Strabo,   the 

HhwDifcini  geographer.'  After  travdling  tbrou^  many  countries 

do^M^toi  and  learning  much  from  eattier  writers,  he  composed  a 

^^^^^^    description  of  the  known  world  in  sevmteen  books.    He 

fan-  gives  useful  historical  information  also  regarding  many  <A 

the  places  which  he  mentions.  Tlioug^  he  wrote  in  Greek 

and  had  Greek  blood  in  his  veins,  he  was  a  native  of  Pontus 

in  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  composed  his  work  for  the 

reigning  queen  of  that  country. 

H^*i^  The  most  famous  Greek  writer  of  the  Christian  era  was 

AJ>.      '     Plutarch,  the  biographer.    He  was  a  philosc^her  and  a 

man  of  sincere  religious  convictions,  high  moral  purpose, 

and  lovable  character.    His  parallel  Lives  of  Greeks  and 

Romans  has  probably  been  read  by  more  persons  than  any 

other  book  by  a  single  author.    Although  the  writer  lacks 

historical  training  and  critical  judgment,  his  biographies 

are  among  the  most  instructive  sources  for  the  persons 

and  events  of  which  they  treaL 
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It  will  suffice  to  mention  three  other  late  Greek  wiitets  ^^  ^^^ 

with  the  principal  work  of  each.     Arrian  of  Nicomedia 

wrote  the  AmJxuu  of  Akxander,  a  militaiy  norralive  AntM,«baat 

drawn  from  sources  contemporary  with  the  great  conqueror. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  Pausanias  composed  his  Guide  to  ^tmai**, 

a.  about  175 
Greece,  which  treats  of  the  ardueology,  myths,  and  to  some 

extent  the  history  of  that  country.    Sometime  afterward 

Diogenes  Laertius  wrote  his  Lives  of  Ike  PkUosophers,  an  Ei^SS^ 

inaccurate  work  though  full  of  useful  information.    The  ~^  "''«' 

Greek  authors  who  treat  mainly  of  Roman  affairs  will  A.D. 

be  mentioned  in  a  later  chapter.  Ch.  xxva. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
TH£  CRETAN  AND  MYCEN.£AN  aVIUZATIOI^ 

I.  Race:  I^  Cauaks 
Ttnc  Caiians  came  to  the  mainland  from  the  islands; 
for  being  of  old  time  subjects  of  Minos  and  being  called 
Leieges,  they  used  to  dwell  in  the  islands,  paying  no  tribute,  ,ji. 
so  far  back  as  I  am  able  to  anive  by  hearsay;  but  whenever  ^.cJ^ 
Minos  required  it,  they  used  to  supply  his  ships  with  sea-  "'*•**  »♦• 
men:  and  as  Minos  subdued  much  land  and  was  fortunate 
in  his  fighting,  the  Carian  nation  vas  of  all  nations  much 
the  most  famous  at  that  time  together  with  him.  And 
they  produced  three  inventions  of  which  the  Hellenes 
adopted  the  use;  that  is  to  say,  the  Carians  were  those 
who  first  set  the  fashion  of  fastening  crests  on  helmets, 
and  of  making  the  devices  which  are  put  upon  shields, 
and  these  also  were  the  first  who  made  handles  for  thdr 
shields,  whereas  up  to  that  time  all  who  were  wont  to 
use  shidds  canted  them  without  bandies  and  with  leath- 
ern straps  to  guide  them,  having  them  hung  about  their 
necks  and  their  left  shoulders.  Then  after  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time  the  Dorians  and  lonians  drove  the  Carians  out 
(rf  the  islands,  and  so  they  came  to  the  mainland. 

n.  Mmos 

Tliey  say  that  many  generaticois  after  the  birth  ol  the  S^^jS" 

gods  many  heroes  arose  in  Crete,  the  most  illustrious  of  JjjJ*^ 

whom  were  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  and  Ssipedon,  tafwm. 
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Dbdornt  v.  who  th^  sa^  vcre  the  sous  of  Zeus  and  Agenor'a  sster 
Euiopo.  She,  the  story  goes,  hod  by  a  device  of  the  gods 
been  carried  oS  on  a  bull's  back  to  Crete.  Minos  as  the 
eldest  was  king  of  the  island,  in  which  he  planted  no  few 
dties,  the  most  famous  among  them  being  Cnossus  in  the 
part  which  inclines  toward  Asia,  Phostus  cm  the  southern 
coast,  and  Cydonta  in  the  western  r^itms  oi^MStte  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  enacted  for  the  Cretans  many  laws,  pre- 
tending to  receive  them  from  his  father  Zeus  and  to  hold 
converse  with  him  in  a  certain  cave.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
he  acquired  a  great  naval  power,  conquered  most  of  the 
islands  and  was  the  first  Greek  to  establish  an  empire 
at  sea.  After  winning  great  repute  for  bravery  and  jus- 
tice, he  ended  his  life  in  Stdly  in  an  expedition  against 
Cocalus. 

^M^ief         After  Minos  had  established  a  navy,  communication  by 

Hpnnacj.  sea  became  more  general.  For  after  he  had  expelled  the 
pirates,  when  he  colonized  the  greater  part  of  the  islands, 

TbMrdidai  the  dwellers  on  the  sea-coast  began  to  grow  richer  and  to 
live  in  a  more  settled  manner;  and  some  of  them,  finding 
their  wealth  increase  beyond  their  expectations,  sur-, 
rounded  their  towns  with  walls.  The  love  of  gain  made  the 
weaker  willing  to  serve  the  stronger,  and  the  command  of 
wealth  enabled  the  more  powerful  to  subjugate  the  lesser 
dties.  This  was  the  state  of  sodety  which  was  b^inning 
to  prevafl  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War. 

m.  Greek  Mighahons 
ai*  X^tm.      "^^  country  which  is  now  called  Hellas  was  not  regu- 
larly settled  in  andent  times.   The  people  were  migratory, 
i^V^'*^    and  readily  left  thdr  homes  when  they  were  overpowered 
Amdmi  ^  numbers.    There  was  no  commerce,  and  they  could 

Wtrii,  M  i     not  safely  hold  intercoune  with  one  another  by  Und  or 
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Mm.  The  several  tribes  cultivated  their  own  soil  just 
enough  to  obtain  a  living  from  it.  But  they  had  no  ac- 
comulatioa  of  wealth,  and  did  not  plant  the  ground;  for 
being  without  walls,  they  were  never  sure  that  an  invader 
might  not  come  and  despoil  them.  Living  in  this  manner 
and  knowing  that  they  could  anywhere  obtain  a  bare 
subsistence,  they  were  always  ready  to  migrate;  so  that 
they  had  neither  great  dties  nor  any  considerable  re- 
sources. 

The  richest  districts  were  most  constantly  changing  JJj^ 
their  inhabitants;  for  example,  the  countries  which  arb 
now  called  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pel<qM}nnesus  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  all  the 
best  districts  of  Hellas.  For  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  increased  the  power  of  individuals;  this  in  turn  was 
a  source  of  quarrels  by  which  communities  were  ruined, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  exposed  to  attacks  from 
without.  Certainly  Attica,  of  which  the  soil  was  poor  and 
thin,  eojt^ed  a  long  freedom  from  dvil  strife,  and  there- 
fore retained  its  ordinal  inhabitants.  And  a  striking 
confirmation  of  my  argument  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
Attica  through  immigration  increased  in  populati<m  more 
than  any  other  region.  For  the  leading  men  of  Hellas, 
when  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  war  or  revolution, 
sought  an  a^um  in  Athens;  and  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  Attica 
became  ino^ble  of  containing  them,  and  was  at  last 
obliged  to  send  out  coltoiies  to  Ionia. 

8TDDIE8 

I.  What  were  tbe  rdatloiis  of  the  CaiUni  to  MInoi?    Bow  dU 
tb^  MTvc  bim?    Wlut  inventiMu  ve  uaibed  to  tlwin? 
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z.  What  kchievementa  of  Minoa  ue  here  mentioned?  Does  be 
eeem  »,  myth  or  a  real  king?  Wlut  eoonomic  cAect  had  his  naval 
nipremacy? 

3.  DescribetbeiHimitiveconditionaftlKHeUenes.  Whywerethey 
at  first  migiBtary?  Why  «ere  the  richest  districts  most  uniettled? 
Which  were  the  richest  oountries?  What  was  the  condition  of  Attica 
and  its  inhahitants?  What  ptdicy  did  the  early  Athenians  adopt 
with  referenoe  to  Immignnta?  Who  wrote  these  sdectionB,  and 
botn  -tihal  aource  did  tb^  obtain  their  bfoimUion?  What,  then- 
tee,  ii  the  value  of  their  KAtemeots? 
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TBE  EPIC  OR  HOMERIC  AGE 
I.  Twg  STTTFT.n  OF  Achilles 

Achilla,  BOD  of  the  goddess  Thetis,  wu  the  most  vslknt  of  tQ  the 
booes  who  took  part  ta  the  Trojan  War;  Atteitnt  World,  gs  I.  After 
he  had  qoaRclled  with  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  aq>edition,  and  had 
become  reconciled,  Hephxstui,  the  artisan  god,  forged  Ua  him  a 
qilendid  suit  of  aimor.  The  fbllowing  passage  telb  how  Hephxatus 
made  and  decorated  the  shield.  The  chief  value  of  the  extract  lies, 
not  only  In  the  artist's  work  knoim  to  Homer,  but  eves  more  in  the 
[Hctures  of  life  which  covered  the  shield — the  marriage  festival,  the 
trial,  the  liege  and  ambush,  plowing,  reaping,  the  vintage,  the 
hodsuen  protecting  th^  flocks  fiom  lions,  the  youths  and  mnldwis 
i1«t.i-ing     Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.    478-607. 

FissT  feshioned  he  a  shield  great  and  strong,  adorning  Ha^Mrtss 
it  all  over,  and  set  thereto  a  shining  rim,  triple,  bright-  lUald. 
glancing,  and  therefrom  a  silver  baJdrick.    Five  were  the  mai  ^^^ 
folds  of  the  shield  itself;  and  therein  fashioned  he  much  *''^  '■ 
cunning  work  from  his  wise  heart.  .  ,  , 

a.  Also  he  fashioned  therein  two  fair  dtiea  of  mortal  Mantaga. 
men.   In  the  one  were  espousals  and  marriage  feasts,  and  Honcric  ige; 
beneath  the  blaze  <^  torches  th^  were  leading  the  brides  ^^Sa/^'" 
&om  their  chambers  through  the  dty,  and  loud  arose  the  ^"^  **"*• 
bridal  scmg.    And  young  men  were  whirling  in  the  dance, 
and  amcmg  them  flutes  and  viols  sounded  high;  and  the 
wtHnen  standing  each  at  her  door  were  marvelling.    But  A  triA 
the  folk  were  gathered  in  the  assembly  place;  for  there 
a  strife  was  arisen,  two  men  striving  about  the  blood-^rlce 
<A  a  man  slain;  the  one  claimed  to  pay  full  atonement, 
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opoundiiig  to  the  ptople,  but  the  other  denied  him  and 
would  take  naught;  and  both  were  &ia  to  receive  judgmeot 
at  the  hands  of  an  arbiter.    And  the  folk  were  cheering 
both,  as  they  took  part  on  eitho'  side.    And  heralds  kept 
order  among  the  folk,  while  the  eldeis  on  polished  stones 
were  sitting  in  the  sacred  drde,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
staves  from  the  loud<voiced  heralds.    Then  before  the 
Tbetsient      people  they  Fose  up  and  gave  judgment  each  in  turn.  And 
tkmcd  wu  ■    in  the  midst  lay  two  talents  of  gold,  to  be  given  unto  him 
mull  wdriit.  ^jip  should  pl«id  am«»g  them  most  righteously. 
Ariac*.  But  around  the  other  dty  were  two  armies  in  siege 

with  glittering  arms.  And  two  counsels  found  favor  among 
them,  either  to  sack  the  town  or  to  share  all  with  the  towns- 
folk even  whatsoever  substance  the  fair  dty  held  within. 
But  the  bedded  were  not  yet  yidding,  but  aiming  for 
an  ambushment.  On  the  wall  there  stood  to  guard  it  their 
dear  wives  and  infant  children,  and  with  these  the  old 
men;  but  the  rest  went  forth,  and  their  leaders  were  Ares 
and  Pallas  Athena,  both  wrou^t  in  gold,  and  golden  was 
the  vesture  they  had  on.  Goodly  and  great  were  th^ 
in  their  armor,  even  as  gods,  far  seen  around,  and  the  folk 
at  their  feet  were  smaller. 
Aa  smlMA.  And  when  they  came  where  it  seemed  good  to  them  to 
lay  ambush,  in  a  river  bed  where  there  was  a  anmnon 
watering-place  of  herds,  there  they  set  them,  clad  in  glit- 
tering bronze.  And  two  scouts  were  posted  by  them  afar 
oS  to  spy  the  coming  of  flocks  and  ot  oxen  with  crooked 
bonis.  And  presently  came  the  cattle,  and  with  them 
two  herdsmen  playing  on  pipes,  that  took  no  thought  of 
the  guile.  Tlien  the  othns  when  they  beheld  these  ran 
upon  them  and  quickly  cut  off  the  herds  of  oxen  and  fair 
flocks  of  white  sheep,  and  slew  the  shepherds  withal.  But 
the  besiegeis  as  they  sat  before  the  speech-places  and  heard 
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modi  din  amoug  the  oxen,  mounted  foitbwitli  bdimd 
their  high-stepping  hoises,  and  came  up  with  speed,  ^en 
they  arrayed  their  battle  and  fought  beside  the  river  banks, 
and  smote  one  another  with  bronze-shod  tpeata.  And 
among  them  mingled  Strife  and  Tumult,  and  fell  DeathJ 
grasping  one  man  alive  fresh-wounded,  another  without 
wound,  and  dtagging  another  dead  through  the  mellay 
by  the  feet;  and  the  raiment  on  her  shoulders  was  red 
with  the  blood  of  men.  Like  living  mort^  thty  hurled 
blether  and  fought,  and  haled  the  corpses  each  of  the 
other's  slain. 

b.  Furthermore  he  set  in  the  shield  a  soft  fresh-plowed 
field,  rich  tilth  and  wide,  the  third  time  plowed;  and 
many  plowers  therdn  drave  their  yokes  to  and  ho  as  th^ 
wheeled  about  Whmsoever  they  came  to  the  bound- 
ary (rf  the  fidd  and  turned,  then  would  a  man  come  to  eadi 
and  give  into  his  hands  a  goblet  of  sweet  wine,  while 
others  would  be  turning  back  along  the  furrows,  fain  to 
reach  the  boundary  of  the  deep  tilth.  And  the  field  grew 
black  behind  and  seemed  as  it  were  a-plowing,  albeit  of 
gold,  for  this  was  the  great  marvel  of  the  work. 

Furthermore  he  set  therein  the  domain-land  of  a  king, 
where  hinds  were  reaping  with  sharp  sickles  in  their  hands. 
Some  armfuls  along  the  swathe  were  falling  in  rows  to 
the  earth,  whilst  others  the  sheaf-binders  were  binding 
in  twisted  bands  of  straw.  Three  sheaf-binders  stood  over 
them,  while  behind  boys  gathering  com  and  bearing  it 
in  their  arms  gave  it  constantly  to  the  binders;  and  among 
them  the  king  in  silence  was  standing  at  the  swathe  with 
his  staff,  rejoicing  in  his  heart.  And  henchmen  apart 
beneath  an  oak  were  making  ready  a  feast,  and  prepar- 
ing a  great  oz  they  had  sacrificed;  while  the  women  were 
strewing  much  white  barley  to  be  a  supper  for  the  binds. 
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Also  he  set  therein  a  vineyard  teeming  pleateotialjr 
with  dusters,  vraught  fair  in  gold;  black  were  the  grapes, 
but  the  vines  hung  throughout  on  silver  poles.  And 
around  it  he  ran  a  ditch  of  cyanus,  and  round  that  a  fence 
<rf  tin;  and  one  single  pathway  led  to  it,  whereby  the 
vintagers  might  go  when  they  should  gather  the  vintage. 
And  maidens  and  striplings  in  childish  glee  bare  the  sweet 
fruit  in  plaited  baskets.  And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  boy 
made  pleasant  music  on  a  dear-toned  viol,  and  sang  thereto 
a  sweet  Linos'song  with  delicate  voice;  while  the  rest  with 
feet  falling  together  kept  time  with  the  music  and  song. 

c.  Also  he  wrought  therein  a  herd  of  kine  with  upright 
boms,  and  the  kine  were  fashioned  of  gold  and  tin,  and 
with  lowing  they  hurried  from  the  yard  to  pasture  beside 
a  murmuring  river,  beside  the  waving  reed.  And  herds- 
men <^  gold  were  following  with  the  kine,  four  of  them, 
and  nine  dogs  fleet  of  foot  came  after  them.  But  two 
terrible  lions  among  the  foremost  kine  had  seized  a  loud- 
roaring  bull  that  bellowed  mightily  as  they  haled  him,  and 
the  dogs  and  the  young  men  sped  after  him.  The  lions 
mding  the  great  bull's  hide  were  deputing  his  vitals 
and  bis  black  Hood;  while  the  herdsmen  in  vain  tarred 
on  their  fleet  dogs  to  set  them  on,  for  they  shrank  from 
biting  the  lions  but  stood  hard  by  and  barked  and  swerved 
away. 

Also  the  glorious  lame  god  wrought  therein  a  pasture 
in  a  fair  glen,  a  great  pasture  of  white  sheep,  and  a  stead- 
ing, and  roofed  huts,  and  folds. 

Also  did  the  glorious  lame  god  devise  a  dandng-place 
like  unto  that  which  (mce  in  wide  Cnossus  Daidalua 
wrought  for  Atiadne  of  the  lovely  tresses.  Hiere  were 
youths  danring  and  maidens  of  costly  wooing,  their  handi 
iqwo  one  toother's  wrists.    Fine  linen  tb«  mafdeos  had 
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on,  and  the  yontlu  well-woven  doublets  faintly  glistening 
with  oiL  Fair  wreaths  had  the  maidens,  and  the  youths 
daggers  of  gold  hanging  from  silver  baldrics.  And  now 
would  they  run  round  with  deft  feet  exceeding  lightly, 
as  when  a  potter  sitting  by  his  wheel  that  fitteth  between 
his  hands  maketh  trial  of  it  whether  it  run:  and  now  anon 
they  would  nin  in  lines  to  meet  each  other.  And  a  great 
company  stood  round  the  lovely  dance  in  joy;  and  among 
them  a  divine  minstrel  was  making  music  on  his  lyre,  and 
through  the  midst  of  them,  leading  the  measure,  two  tum- 
blers whirled. 

n.  Tee  Palacx  of  Aicmous 

He  bera  Odygaens,Rtnniiiig  borne  from  Ttoy,  after  it!  cmptme  and 
destmctioa,  WBodered  iai  and  wide,  driven  about  by  the  lea-god 
PoHidon,  who  was  angry  with  him;  Ancient  World,  96.  In  theK 
tnvds  he  was  sbip-wrecked  npon  the  bland  of  the  Fhcadana. 
Recdvcd  hoapiti.bly  by  Natuicaa,  a  princess  of  these  people,  he  cane 
to  the  palace  of  ber  fatha,  Elng  Alciooua.  EepedaUy  Interesting  la 
the  deacripticMi  of  the  palace  and  Its  ininatea  and  of  the  garden  in  the 
Kitftt  front  court.   Homer,  (MjUMy.vlL  81-131. 

Meanwhile  Odysseus  went  to  the  famous  palace  of  latariM 
Aldnous,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  many  thou^^ts  as  he 
stood  there  or  ever  he  had  reached  the  threshold  of  bronze,  ^g^^' 
For  there  was  a  gleam  as  it  were  of  sun  and  moon  through 
the  hi^-roofed  hall  of  great-hearted  Aldnous.    Brazen  Crme*.s-i. 
were  the  walls  that  ran  this  way  and  that  from  the  thresh- 
old  to  the  imnost  chamber,  and  round  them  was  a  frieze 
of  bhie,  and  golden  were  the  doors  that  dosed  in  the  good 
house.    Stiver  were  the  door-posts  that  were  set  on  the 
brazen  tbreshcdd,  and  silver  the  lintd  therei^xm,  and  the 
hook  of  the  door  was  of  gold.    And  on  other  side  stood 
golden  hounds  and  sQver,  which  Hephaestus  wrougjit  with 
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his  cunning,  to  guard  the  palace  of  great-hearted  Aldnoui, 
being  free  from  death  and  age  all  their  days. 

And  within  were  seats  arrayed  against  the  wall  this  way 
and  that,  from  the  threshold  to  the  inmost  chamber,  and 
thereon  were  ^read  light  coverings  finely  woven,  the  hand- 
iwork  of  women.  There  the  Phteacian  chieftains  were  wtmt 
to  sit  eating  and  drinking,  for  they  had  continual  store. 
Yea,  and  there  were  youths  fashioned  in  gold,  standing 
on  fiim-set  bases,  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands, 
giving  light  through  the  night  to  the  feasters  in  the  palace. 
And  he  had  fifty  handmaids  in  the  house,  and  some  grind 
the  yellow  grain  on  the  millstone,  and  others  weave  webs 
and  turn  the  yam  as  they  sit,  restless  as  the  leaves  of  the 
tall  poplar  tree;  and  the  soft  olive  oH  dn^  off  that  linen, 
so  closely  is  it  woven.  For  as  the  Phteadan  men  are  skilled 
beyond  all  others  in  driving  a  swift  aiap  upon  the  deep, 
even  so  are  the  wtHnen  the  most  cunning  at  the  loom, 
for  Athena  hath  gjvra  them  notable  wisdom  in  all  fair 
handiwork  and  cunning  wit 

And  without  the  courtyard,  hard  by  the  door,  is  a  great 
garden,  of  four  plowgates,  and  a  hedge  runs  round  on 
either  side.  And  there  grow  tall  trees  blossoming,  pear 
trees  and  pomegranates,  and  ap^e  trees  with  bright  fruit, 
and  sweet  figs  and  olives  in  their  bloom,  llie  fruit  of 
these  trees  never  perisheth,  neither  faileth,  winter  or  sum- 
mer, enduring  through  all  the  year.  Evermore  the  West 
Wind  blowing  brings  some  fruits  to  birth  and  ripens  others. 
Pear  upon  pear  waxes  old,  and  applt  upon  ai^le,  yea, 
and  cluster  ripens  upon  cluster  of  the  gr^>e  and  fig  t^n 
fig.  TheFe,too,hathheafruitfulvin^ardplanted,whereof 
the  one  part  is  being  dried  by  the  heat,  a  sunny  plot  on 
levd  ground,  while  other  grapes  men  are  gathoing,  and 
yet  others  they  are  treading  in  the  wine-press.  Intbefore- 
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most  row  are  unripe  grapes  that  cast  the  blossom,  and  otheis 
there  be  that  are  growing  black  to  vintaging.  There, 
too,  skirting  the  furthest  line,  are  ell  manner  of  garden 
beds,  i^anted  trimly,  that  are  perpetually  &esh,  and 
therein  are  two  fountains  of  water,  whereof  one  scatters 
his  streams  all  about  the  garden,  and  the  other  runs  over 
against  it  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  courtyard,  and  is- 
sues by  the  lofty  house,  and  thmce  did  the  townsfolk 
draw  water.  These  were  the  splendid  gifts  of  the  gods 
in  the  palace  of  Alcinous. 

STUDIES 

I.  X,  What  futmcB  of  the  muriage  are  ben  mentioned?  Orar 
wb»t  ma  the  tii«l?  Who  were  the  judges,  and  what  part  had  the 
people?  What  functioa  did  the  heralds  perfonn?  Describe  the  siesc. 
What  alternative  {dam  hod  the  bedegen  In  mind?  What  part  did 
the  goda  talte  in  the  amflkt?  b.  Docdbe  the  plowing  scene;  the 
reaping; thevintage;the[»epaiationoffoodfoTthelaboren.  cWhat 
do  ytm  infer  from  the  presence  of  Ikuis  as  to  the  omdition  of  the 
coimtiy?  What  skilled  industry  is  meotioned?  Enumerate  all  the 
occtn»tkma  pictured  on  the  "Shield."  What  do  you  infer  from  this 
Estas  to  the  civiliadoD  of  the  country?  Name  all  the  metali  used  in 
mmpnrrfiig  the  "Shield." 

z.  What  features  of  the  palace  seem  to  be  Mycencan?  Who 
were  iti  occupants?  Descnbe  the  work  of  the  maidservants, 
ffheie  was  the  garden,  and  what  were  its  fruits?  How  was  it 
watered?    Combining  these  lelectioni  fiom  Hodkt  with  pages  83-5 

of  the  AMciaU  WeM,  write  aa  full  an  account  aa  powble  of  Homeric 

life. 
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MYTH  AND  REUGION 
I.  The  Gods 

To  Aphrodite  he  (Zeus)  comniitted  the  care  of  the 
mature  age  of  girls;  at  which  time  they  ought  to  marry, 
and  the  oversight  of  other  things  used  at  nuptials. 

To  the  Graces  was  granted  power  to  beautify  the  face, 
'  and  to  give  a  comely  shape  and  pn^rtlon  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  .  .  .  and  to  cause  the  persons  to  be 
grateful  and  thankful  for  what  they  received.  .  .  . 

To  Athena  he  committed  the  care  of  olive  yards,  and 
the  [Wanting  of  olive  trees,  and  the  extraction  of  the  oil: 
for  before  the  birth  of  this  goddess,  this  tree  grew  wild, 
disr^arded  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  the  use  and 
cultiue  of  it,  as  is  now  practiced,  not  then  being  known. 

The  making  of  gannents  likewise  and  architecture  and 
many  other  arts  were  revealed  to  men  by  this  goddess. 
She  invented  pipes  and  wind-music  and  many  ingenious 
tools  and  instruments  for  handicrafts;  whence  she  was 
called  Ergane. 

To  the  Muses  their  father  allotted  the  invention  of 
letters  and  the  composing  of  verses,  called  poetry.  .  .  . 

Hq)h«stus,  they  say,  found  out  the  working  of  iron, 
brass,  silver,  and  gold,  and  all  other  metals  that  require 
forging  by  £re;  and  that  the  general  use  of  fire  in  all  other 
cases,  was  found  out  by  him,  and  discovered  not  only  to 
artificeis,  but  to  all  other  men;  and  therefore  all  the 
masters  of  these  arts  pay  their  devotions,  and  ofier  thai 
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sacrifices  chiefiy  to  this  god;  botb  they  and  all  others  call 
fire  Hef^uestus,  to  the  ead  that  this  great  good  bestowed 
upon  manltind  might  be  forever  remembered,  to  his  eternal 
honor  and  praise. 

Ares,  they  say,  first  taught  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  ' 
weapons,  and  how  to  furnish  soldiers  both  with  offensive 
and  defensive  arms,  and  to  fight  with  courage  and  reso- 
lution, destroying  them  all  that  were  enemies  to  the  gods. 

To  Apollo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  haip,  and  ' 
that  sort  of  music;  and  it  is  said,  he  discovered  the  art  of 
medicme,  which  is  practiced  by  revelation  from  him,  by 
which  the  sick  were  commonly  restored  to  health :  he  found 
out  likewise  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants to  shoot;  and  therefore  the  Cretans  delight  much  in 
shooting,  and  call  the  bow  Scythicus. 

To  Hetmes  tbey  attribute  the  invention  of  messages 
in  times  of  war  by  trumpets  and  heralds,  of  truces  and 
leagues;  and  as  a  sign  they  were  sent  to  treat  with  the 
enemy  they  carried  a  rod  before  them;  and  therefore  were 
suffered  safely  to  come  and  go.  Hence  they  were  called 
the  common  Hermes,  because  both  sides  in  the  war 
enjoyed  the  common  benefit  of  peace. 

They  say,  he  was  the  first  that  invented  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  merchandise, 
and  the  way  of  cheating  and  cozening  of  others.  He  was 
accounted  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and  the  best  messenger, 
because  he  was  quick  and  ingenious  in  declaring  particu- 
larly everything  he  had  in  command.  Whence  he  was 
c&Qed  Hermes. 

n.  Odysseits  Visits  the  Sealu  or  Hades 

In  hk  maderinp  Odyneus  sklled  into  Oceanus,  the  strmn  that 
^nUotlwcuth.  OaltsbitlwrtideheliuidedoBtlieilKmofEKbua, 
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tbt  oountiy  over  which  Hmj1p«  nilo.  He  *'T'"**if  tdls  bow  he  cooh 
nunkated  with  certain  qririts  ol  the  dead.  Fiom  the  poange  we 
letm  the  view  of  tlie  future  life  held  by  the  Gmeks  lA  Bomer's  time. 
Homer,  Odjtsey,  zi.  34~''3- 

O^rMMi         a.  But  when  I  bad  besought  tbe  tribes  of  the  dead 

mtk  with     with  VOWS  and  prayers,  I  todc  the  sheep  and  cut  their 

oISml*'  throats  over  the  trench,  and  the  dark  blood  flowed  forth, 

and  lo,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  that  be  departed  gathered 

Oiyuty^      them  from  out  of  Erebus.    Brides  and  youths  unwed, 

"   '  and  old  men  of  many  and  evil  days,  and  tender  maidens 

with  grief  yet  fresh  at  heart;  and  many  there  were, 

wounded  with  bronze-ahod  q>eais,  men  slain  in  fight  with 

thur  bloody  mail  about  them.    And  these  many  ghosts 

flodced  together  from  every  side  of  the  trench  with  a 

wondrous  ay,  and  pale  fear  gat  bold  on  me.    Then  did  I 

q>eak  to  my  company  and  command  than  to  flay  the  she^ 

that  lay  slain  by  the  pitiless  sword,  and  to  consume  them 

with  fire,  and  to  make  prayer  to  the  gods,  to  mighty  Hades 

Penep^iM,    and  to  dread  Persephone,  and  I  myself  drew  the  sharp 

sword  from  my  thigh  and  sat  there,  suffering  not  the 

strengthless  heads  of  the  dead  to  draw  nigh  to  the  blood, 

ere  I  had  word  of  Teiresias. 

Elpmor.  And  first  came  the  soul  of  Elpenor  my  compatuon,  that 

had  not  yet  been  buried  toieath  the  wide-wayed  earth; 

for  we  left  the  corpse  behind  us  in  the  hall  of  Circe,  un- 

w^t  and  unburied,  seeing  that  another  task  was  Instant 

upon  us.   At  the  sight  of  him  I  wept  and  had  compassion 

on  him,  and  uttering  my  voice  spake  to  him  winged  words: 

"  Elpenor,  how  hast  thou  come  beneath  the  darkness  and 

the  shadow?    Thou  hast  come  fleeter  on  foot  titan  I  in 

my  black  ship." 

L^tmi-  So  spake  I,  and  with  a  moan  he  answered  me,  saying: 

"Son  of  Laertes,  of  the  seed  of  Zeus,  Odysseus  of  mioy 
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devices,  an  evil  dcxmi  of  some  god  was  my  banc  and  wine 
out  of  measure.  Wlieo  I  laid  me  down  on  the  housetop 
of  Cuce,  I  minded  me  not  to  descend  again  by  the  vay 
of  the  tall  ladder,  but  fell  right  down  from  the  roof,  and 
my  neck  was  broken  c^  from  the  bones  of  my  spine,  and 
my  qiirit  went  down  to  the  house  of  Hades.  And  now  I 
pray  thee  in  the  name  of  those  whom  we  left,  who  are 
no  more  with  us,  thy  wife,  and  thy  sire  who  cherished  thee 
when  as  yet  thou  wert  a  little  one,  and  Telemachus,  whom 
thoa  didst  leave  in  thy  halls  alone;  forasmuch  as  I  know 
that  on  thy  way  hence  from  out  the  dwelling  of  Hades, 
thou  wilt  stay  tby  well-wrought  ship  at  the  isle  of  ^Eean, 
even  then,  my  lord,  I  charge  thee  to  think  on  me.  Leave 
me  not  unwept  and  unburied  as  thou  goest  hence,  nor  tuin 
thy  back  upon  me,  lest  haply  I  bring  upon  thee  the  anger 
of  the  gods.  I^ay,  bum  me  with  mine  armor,  all  that  is 
mine,  and  pQe  me  &  barrow  on  the  shore  of  the  grey  sea, 
the  grave  of  a  luckless  man,  that  even  men  unborn  may 
hear  my  story.  Fulfil  me  this  and  plant  upon  the  barrow 
mine  oar,  wherewith  I  rowed  in  the  days  of  my  life,  while 
I  was  yet  among  my  fellows." 

Even  so  he  spake,  and  I  answered  him  saying:  "All 
this,  luckless  man,  will  I  perform  for  thee  and  do." 

Even  so  we  twain  wen  sitting  holding  sad  discourse, 
I  (Ml  the  one  side,  stretching  forth  my  sword  over  the  blood, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  ghost  of  my  friend  told  all  his 
tale. 

b.  Anon  came  up  the  soul  of  my  mother  dead,  Antideia, 
the  daughter  of  Autolycus,  the  great-hearted,  whom  I  left 
alive  when  I  departed  for  sacred  nios.  At  the  sight  of 
her  I  wept  and  was  moved  with  cconpassion,  yet  even  so, 
for  aO  n^  sore  grief,  I  suffered  her  not  to  draw  nigh  to  the 
bkmd,  eie  I  had  word  of  TeiresiaH.  .  .  . 
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So  apake  I,  ud  anon  he  answered  me  and  said:  "I  will 
tell  thee&nefl^saying,andirillputitin  thy  heart  Wbom- 
aoever  of  the  dead  that  be  departed  thou  shalt  suffer  to 
draw  D%h  to  the  blood,  he  shall  tell  thee  sooth;  but  if  thou 
ahalt  grudge  any,  that  one  shall  go  to  his  own  place  again." 
Therewith  the  spirit  of  the  prince  Teiresias  went  back 
vithin  the  house  of  Hades,  when  he  had  told  all  his  oracles. 
But  I  abode  there  steadfastly,  till  my  mother  drew  nigh 
and  drank  the  dark  blood;  and  at  once  she  knew  me,  and 
bewailing  herself  spake  to  me  winged  words: 

"Dear  child,  how  didst  thou  come  beneath  the  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow,  thou  that  art  a  living  man?   Griev- 
ous is  the  sight  of  these  things  to  the  living,  for  between 
us  and  you  are  great  rivers  and  dreadful  streams;  first, 
Oceanus,  which  can  no  wise  be  crossed  on  foot,  but  only 
if  one  have  a  well-wrought  ship.   Art  thou  but  now  come 
hither  with  thy  ship  and  thy  company  in  thy  long  wander- 
ings from  Troy?  and  hast  thou  not  yet  reached  Ithaca, 
nor  seen  thy  wife  in  thy  halls?" 
Why  04ra-        Even  so  she  spake,  and  I  answered  her,  and  said:  "O 
tha  iMiin  of  my  mother,  necessity  was  on  me  to  come  down  to  the  house 
^*^**-  of  Hades  to  seek  the  spirit  of  Theban  Teiresias.    For  not 

yet  have  I  drawn  near  to  the  Achsan  shore,  nor  yet  have 
I  set  foot  on  mine  own  country,  but  have  been  wandering 
evermore  in  affliction,  from  the  day  that  first  I  went  with 
goodly  Agamemnon  to  Ilios  of  the  fair  steeds,  to  do  bat- 
tle with  the  Trojans.  But  come,  declare  me  this  and  plainly 
tell  it  all.  What  doom  overcame  thee  of  death  that  lays 
men  at  their  length?  Was  it  a  slow  disease,  or  did  Artemis 
the  archer  slay  thee  with  the  visitation  of  her  gentle  shafts? 
And  tell  me  of  my  father  and  my  son,  that  I  left  behind  me ; 
doth  my  honor  yet  abide  with  them,  or  hath  another  al- 
ready taken  it  while  they  say  that  I  shall  come  home  no 
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ffioie?  And  tell  me  of  my  wedded  wife,  of  her  counsel 
uid  her  pmpose,  doth  she  abide  with  her  son  and  keep  all 
secure,  or  hath  she  already  wedded  the  best  of  the  Achfe- 
ans?" 

Even  so  I  spake,  and  anon  my  lady  mother  answered  1 
me:  "Yea  verily,  she  abideth  with  steadfast  spirit  in  thy 
halls;  and  wearily  for  her  the  nights  wane  always  and  the 
days  in  shedding  of  tears.  But  the  fair  honor  that  is  thine 
no  man  hath  yet  taken;  but  Telemachus  sits  at  peace  on 
his  domain,  and  feasts  at  equal  banquets,  whereof  it  is 
meet  that  a  judge  partake,  for  all  men  bid  him  to  their 
house.  And  thy  father  abides  there  in  the  field,  and  goes 
not  down  to  the  town,  nor  lies  he  on  bedding  or  rugs  or 
shining  blankets,  but  all  the  winter  he  sleeps,  where  sleep 
the  thralls  in  the  house,  in  the  ashes  by  the  fire,  and  is 
clad  in  sorry  raiment.  But  when  the  summer  comes  and 
the  rich  harvest-tide,  his  beds  of  fallen  leaves  are  strewn 
lowly  all  about  the  knoll  of  his  vineyard  plot.  There  he 
lies  sorrowing  and  nurses  his  mJ^ty  grief,  for  long  desire 
of  thy  return,  and  old  age  withal  comes  heavy  upon  him. 
Yea  and  even  so  did  I  too  perish  and  meet  my  doom.  It 
was  not  the  archer  goddess  of  the  keen  sight,  who  slew 
me  in  my  halls  with  the  visitation  of  her  genUe  shafts, 
nor  did  any  sickness  come  upon  me,  such  as  chiefly  with 
a  sad  wasting  draws  the  spirit  from  the  limbs;  nay,  it 
was  my  sore  longing  for  thee,  and  for  thy  counsels,  great 
Odysseus,  and  for  thy  loving-kindness,  that  idt  me  of 
sweet  life." 

So  spake  she,  and  I  mused  in  my  heart  and  would  fain  I 
have  embraced  the  qiirit  of  my  mother  dead,    llirice  I 
spnag  toward  her,  and  was  minded  to  embrace  her; 
thrice  she  flitted  from  my  hands  as  a  shadow  or  even 
as  a  dieam,  and  grief  waxed  ever  the  sharper  at  my 
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heart  And  uttering  my  voice  I  ^>ake  to  her  winged 
words: 

"Mother  mine,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  abide  me  who 
am  eager  to  da^  thee,  that  even  in  Hades  we  twain  may 
cast  our  arms  each  about  the  other,  and  have  our  fill  of 
chill  lament?  Is  this  but  a  i^iantom  that  the  high  goddess 
PerseiduKie  hath  sent  me,  to  the  end  that  I  may  groan 
for  more  esxeding  sorrow?" 

So  spake  I,  and  my  lady  mother  answered  me  anon: 
"Ah  me,  my  child,  of  all  men  most  ill-fated,  Persephone, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus,  doth  in  no  wise  deceive  thee,  but 
even  on  this  wise  it  is  with  mortals  when  they  die.  For 
the  sinews  no  more  bind  together  the  flesh  and  the  bones, 
but  the  great  force  of  burning  fire  abolishes  tliese,  so  soon 
as  the  life  hath  left  the  white  bones,  and  the  ^lirit  like  a 
dream  flies  forth  and  hovers  near.  But  haste  with  all 
thine  heart  toward  the  sunlight  and  mail  all  this,  that 
even  hereafter  thou  mayest  tell  it  to  thy  wife." 

in.  TtcE  Teicple  of  Afolio  at  Delphi  and  the 

AHTHICTYOirY 
Tlie  temple  of  Apollo  is  now  much  neglected,  although 
formerly  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence.    Proofs 
4.  '     of  the  re^)ect  which  were  paid  to  it  are  the  treasures, 

It  h  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  ounmunities  and  princes,  where 
stnUwom-  was  deposited  the  wealth  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  the 
^^Jniit  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  the  Pythian  games, 
18  A.D.  Be   and  a  vast  nimiber  of  recorded  oracles. 

ti  therddre 

vetJdng  of  a  The  place  where  the  orade  is  delivered  is  said  to  be  a 

bdoR^  deep  hollow  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is  not  very  wide. 

*>*^  From  it  rises  up  an  exhalation  which  inspires  a  divine 

Tb»  Onda.  ffg^jy;  over  the  mouth  is  placed  a  lofty  tripod  on  whidi 

' ''  the  Pythian  priestess  ascends  to  receive  the  exhalation. 
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after  which  she  gives  the  prophetic  response  in  vetae  or 
prose.  The  prose  is  adapted  to  metre  by  poets  who  are 
in  the  service  <A  the  temple.  .  .  . 

Although  the  highest  honor  was  paid  to  this  tonple  on  A.  «■ 
accomit  of  this  or&de,  as  the  freest  of  all  from  dec^tion, 
yet  its  rqiutation  was  owing  in  part  to  its  situation  in  the 
centre  of  all  Greece,  both  within  and  without  the  Isth- 
mus. It  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  habitable 
earth.  .  .  . 

As  the  situaticHi  ot  Delphi  is  convenient,  persons  easily  Tba  An- 
assembled  there,  particularly  those  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  whom  the  Amphictyonic  body  is  composed.  It  A.  t- 
is  the  business  of  this  body  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs, 
and  to  it  is  more  particularly  intrusted  the  guardianship 
of  the  temple  for  the  common  good;  for  luge  sums  of 
money  were  deposited  there,  and  votive  offerings,  which 
required  great  vigilance  and  religious  care.  The  early 
history  of  this  body  is  unluiown,  but  among  the  names 
which  are  recorded,  Acrisius  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  r^ulated  its  constitution,  to  have  determined  what 
cities  were  to  have  votes  in  the  councU,  and  to  have  as- 
signed the  number  of  votes  and  mode  of  voting.  To  some 
cities  he  gave  a  single  vote  each,  or  a  vote  to  two  dties, 
or  to  several  ddes  conjointly.  He  also  defined  the  class 
of  questions  which  might  arise  between  the  different  dties, 
which  woe  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Am- 
phicty<mic  tribunal;  and  subsequently  many  other  regu- 
lations were  made,  but  this  federation  lite  that  of  the 
Achsans,  was  finally  dissolved. 

At  first  twelve  dties  are  said  to  have  assembled,  each  of  Wm  tat 
which  sent  a  Fylagoras.   The  convention  was  held  twice  a  if  mj 
year,  in  qiiing  and  autumn.   But  latterly  a  greater  number 
of  dties  assoobled.   They  called  both  the  vernal  and  the 
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aatumoal  convention  Pybean,  because  it  was  held  at  Pylfc, 
which  has  the  name  also  of  ThermopylB.  Ilie  Pylagone 
sacrificed  to  Demeter.  In  the  beginning,  only  the  pei^ons 
in  the  neighborhood  assembled,  or  consulted  the  orade, 
but  afterwards  people  repaired  thither  from  a  distance 
for  this  purpose,  sent  gifts,  and  constructed  treasuries, 
■s  Croesus,  and  his  father  Alyattes,  some  of  the  Italians 
also,  and  the  Sicilians. 


1-  EnuDunte  the  ddtJcs  meotioiied  in  this  sdecUon,  with  tha 
functkHU  of  etch.  Wutt  are  the  Roman  equivalenti?  What  must 
have  been  the  mental  condition  of  men  which  cnated  theae  Edeu  (d 
thegodi? 

1.  ft.  Whftt  cUsses  of  peo{de  did  Odysseus  find  in  the  home  of  the 
dead?  What  means  had  lie  of  restoring  thdr  Bpirits  to  a>Dsdousne»7 
What  waa  the  nonnal  state  of  thdr  minds?  What  was  the  peculiar 
condition  of  Elpenor?  What  waa  necessary  to  give  his  ^irit  peace? 
b.  What  Information  did  Odysaeus'  mother  give  him  concerning 
his  family  at  home?  Did  the  dead,  then,  know  what  was  going  on  in 
this  world?  What  was  the  conditioD'of  his  family?  How,  as  his 
mother  explains,  does  the  spirit  separate  itself  from  the  body? 

3.  What  were  the  Delphic  tieasure-taouses?  By  what  means  did 
Apollo  ^ve  his  orades?  Why  did  this  oiade  become  the  moat  im- 
portant  in  Hellas?  Describe  the  organization  of  the  amphictyony. 
Who  were  the  Pylagone?  Mention  all  the  authors  represented  in 
this  chapter  and  the  source  of  infonnation  of  each.  What  is  the 
Uitotical  value  of  each  selection? 
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THE  CITY-STATE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
I.  Faioly,  Village,  and  State 

The  family  is  the  association  established  by  nature  Th«  taaatj. 
for  the  supply  of  men's  everyday  wants,  and  the  members  ArittcUe, 
of  it  an  called  by  Chanmdas  "companions  of  the  cup-  '■'*'^'  '■  '■ 
board"  and  by  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  "companions  of  ^'ISmI'oS- 
the  manger."    But  when  several  families  are  united,  and  "h- 
the  association  aims  at  something  more  than  the  supply  ibm  tOUo. 
of  daily  needs,  then  comes  into  existence  the  villa^.   And 
the  moet  natural  form  of  the  village  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
colony  from  the  family,  composed  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children, who  are  said  to  be  "nourished  with  the  same 
milk."    And  this  is  the  reason  why  Hellenic  states  were 
originally  governed  by  kings;  because  the  Hellenes  were 
under  royal  rule  before  they  came  together,  as  the  bar- 
barians still  are.    Every  family  is  ruled  by  the  eldest,  and 
therefore  in  the  colonies  of  the  family  the  kingly  form  of 
government  prevailed  because  they  were  of  the  same 
Uood.  .  .  . 

When  several  villages  are  united  in  a  single  community,  n*  Ctv- 
perfect  and  large  enough  to  be  neaiiy  or  quite  self-suffic- 
ing, the  state  comes  into  existence,  originating  in  the 
bare  needs  of  life,  and  continuing  in  existence  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  life. 

V 
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n.  The  Fouhdino  or  a  Cmr 
In  respect  of  the  place  itself  our  wl&h  would  be  to  find 
a  stuation  for  it,  fortunate  in  four  things.  The  first, 
health;  this  is  a  necessity;  cities  which  lie  toward  the  east 
and  are  blown  upon  by  winds  coming  from  the  east,  are  the 
healthiest;  next  in  healthfuhiess  are  those  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  for  they  have  a  milder  win- 
ter. Ilie  site  of  the  dty  should  likewise  be  convenient 
for  political  administradon  and  for  war.  With  a  view  to 
the  latter  it  should  afford  easy  ^ess  to  the  dtizois, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  inaccessible  and  difficult  of  cap- 
ture to  enemies.  There  should  be  a  natural  abundance 
of  springs  and  fountains  in  the  town;  or,  if  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  them,  great  reservoirs  may  be  established  for 
the  collection  of  rain-water,  such  as  will  not  fail  when 
the  inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  the  country  by  war. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  which  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  healthiness  of  the 
locality  and  of  the  quarter  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  secondly,  on  the  use  of  pure  water;  this  latter  point 
is  by  no  means  a  secondary  consideration.  For  the  ele- 
ments which  we  use  most  and  oftenest  for  the  support  of 
the  body  contribute  most  to  health,  and  among  these 
are  water  and  air.  Wherefore  in  all  wise  states,  if  there  is 
a  want  of  pure  water  and  the  supply  is  not  all  equally 
good,  the  drinking  water  ought  to  be  separated  tiom  that 
which  is  used  for  other  purposes.  ... 

The  arrangement  of  private  houses  is  considered  to 
be  more  agreeable  and  generally  more  convenient,  if  the 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out  after  the  modem  fashion 
which  IGppodamus  introduced,  but  for  security  in  war 
the  antiquated  mode  of  bmlding,  which  made  it  difficult 
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for  stnngen  to  get  out  of  a  town  and  for  asuOaots  to 
find  their  way  in,  is  preferable.  A  dty  should  tliercfore 
adopt  both  plans  of  building;  it  is  posuble  to  arrange  the 
houses  irregularly,  as  husbandmen  plant  their  vines  in 
wliat  are  called  "clumps."  The  whole  town  should  not 
be  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  but  only  certain  quarters  and 
regions;  thus  security  and  beauty  will  be  combined.  .  .  . 

m.  FOPmATION  AMD  TESSiroBY  SHOULD  BE  IJIOIXD 

A  state,  then,  only  begins  to  exist  whm  it  has  attained  ^ 
a  population  sufficient  for  a  good  life  in  the  political  ^  "••"■"' 
community;  it  may  indeed  somewhat  exceed  this  number.  Aifatotlat 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  there  must  be  a  limit.  What  should  ^  t.  ' 
be  the. limit  will  be  easily  ascertained  by  experience.  For 
both  govemois  and  governed  have  duties  to  perform; 
the  spedal  functions  of  a  governor  are  to  command  and 
to  judge.  But  if  the  citizens  of  a  state  are  to  judge  and 
distribute  offices  according  to  merit,  then  they  must  know 
each  other's  characters;  where  they  do  not  possess  this 
knowledge,  both  the  election  to  offices  and  the  decision  oS 
lawsuits  will  go  wrong.  When  the  population  is  very  large, 
these  things  are  manifestly  settled  at  haphazard,  which 
deariy  ought  not  to  be.  Besides,  in  an  overpopulous  state 
fbreipiers  and  metics  will  readily  acquire  the  rights  of 
dtizens,  for  who  will  find  them  out?  Clearly  then  the  best 
limit  <rf  the  population  of  a  state  is  the  largest  number 
whidi  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  can  be  taken  In 
at  a  sin^e  view.   Enough  concerning  the  size  of  a  dty. 

Much  the  same  prindple  will  apply  to  the  territory  B«lf- 
<rf  the  state;  every  one  would  agree  in  praising  the  state  "^"^ 
which  is  most  entirely  self-sufficing;  and  that  must  be  the 
state  which  is  all  produdng,  for  to  have  all  things,  and  to 
want  Dothiag  is  auffideocy.    Id  nze  and  extent  it  should: 
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be  audi  as  may  enable  the  inhabitaQts  to  live  temperately 
and  libeially  in  the  enjoyment  of  leism«.  .  .  . 


IV.   FOSICS  OF  GOVEXNHENT 

ThiM  ttM  We  have  next  to  consider  bow  many  forms  of  govern- 
^SSL.—*  ment  there  are,  and  what  they  are;  and  in  the  first  place 
what  are  the  true  forms;  for  what  they  are  determines  the 
Aitaotle,  perversions  of  them,  as  will  at  once  be  apparoit.  The 
words  constitution  and  government  have  the  same  mean- 
iiig,  and  the  government  which  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  states,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  <me  or  of  a  few  or  of  many. 
The  true  forms  of  government  therefore  are  those  in  which 
the  one,  or  the  few,  or  the  many  govern  with  a  view  to  the 
common  interest;  but  governments  which  rule  with  a  view 
to  the  private  interest,  whether  of  the  one,  or  of  the  few, 
or  of  the  many,  are  perversions.  For  citizens,  if  they  are 
truly  citizens,  ought  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  a 
state.  Of  forms  of  government  in  which  one  rules,  we 
call  that  which  regards  the  common  interests,  kingship 
or  royalty;  that  in  which  more  than  one  but  not  many, 
rule,  aristocracy  ("the  rule  of  the  best") ;  and  it  is  so  called, 
either  because  the  rulers  are  the  best  men,  or  because  they 
have  at  heart  the  best  intaests  of  the  state  and  of  the 
citizens.  But  when  the  citizens  at  large  administer  the 
state  for  the  common  interest,  the  government  is  called 
by  the  generic  name — a  constitution.  And  there  is  a 
reason  for  this  use  of  language.  One  man  or  a.  few 
may  excel  in  virtue;  but  of  virtue  there  are  many  kinds; 
and  as  the  number  increases,  it  becomes  more  difficult 
for  them  to  attain  perfection  in  every  kind,  though  they 
may  in  military  virtue,  for  this  is  found  in  the  masses. 
Hence,  in  a  constitutional  government  the  fighting  men 
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have  the  supteme  power,  and  thoM  who  posaen  uma  an 
the  citizens. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  fonns,  the  perversions  are  as  Thm*  par- 
follows: — of  royalty,  tyranny;  of  aristocracy,  oligarchy;  ibma. 
of  constitutional  government,  democracy.  For  tyranny 
is  a  kind  of  monarchy  which  has  in  view  die  interest  of  the 
monarch  only;  oligarchy  has  in  view  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy;  democracy  of  the  needy;  none  of  them  the  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

The  first  govemments  wen  kingships;  probably  for  ImMlnB  of 
this  reason,  because  of  old,  when  dties  were  small,  men  of  *" 
eminent  virtue  were  few.    They  were  made  kings  because  Atittotie, 
they  were  benefactors,  and  benefits  can  only  be  bestowed  bli^T* 
by  good  men.    But  when  many  persons  equal  in  merit 
arose,  no  longer  enduring  the  pre-eminence  of  one,  th^ 
desired  to  have  a  commonwealth,  and  set  up  a  constitu- 
tion.    The  ruling  class  soon  deteriorated  and  enriched 
themselves  out  of  the  public  treasury;  riches  became  the 
path  to  honor,  and  so  oligarchies  naturally  grew  up.   These 
passed  into  tyrannies  and  tyrannies  into  democracies; 
for  love  of  gain  in  the  ruling  classes  was  always  tending  to 
j<tinini«li  their  number,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  masses, 
who  in  the  end  set  upon  their  masters  and  established 
democracies.   Since  dties  have  increased  in  size,  no  otha 
form  of  govemmoit  appears  to  be  any  longer  possible. 

STUDIES 

I.  What  b  a  fainlljr,  and  what  b  a  village?  What  fonn  of  goven- 
ment  bad  the  vUlacc  and  why?   How  did  the  itate  arise? 

s.  What  are  the  four  ««™n«i«  in  the  ntuation  of  a  dty?  How 
majr  tbey  be  wcnred?  What  were  the  two  model  of  ananging  the 
booMS  fa)  itteets,  and  tbeir  rdative  merits? 

3.  What  Hmit  ibould  there  be  to  the  extent  and  population  et  a 
dtrfUU?   What  woDld  Atistotl*  tliink  of  our  itBte? 
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4.  Name  tncl  define  the  true  tama  of  govenuuent;  the  pervnted 
foiBB.  How  doM  u)  diguchy  difter  faxo  4n  uiitocm^?  What 
objectloii  bu  Aiiitotle  to  demooacy?  Taxt  the  evoluttot  of  the 
vutoia  fomu  of  gavtaaatoL  Wbea  did  AiiUotk  liv«,  and  what  b 
tha  value  of  hit  PMiat 
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ECONOMY  AND  COLONIZATION 
L  FASUDfO 

Get  a  house  first  and  a  woman  and  a  plowing  ox;  and  1 
get  all  gear  arrayed  within  the  house,  lest  thou  beg  of  man  tum- 
another  and  he  deny  thee  and  thou  go  lacking,  and  the  '"*' 
season  pass  by  and  thy  work  be  minished.    Neither  put  Hesiod, 
off  till  the  morrow  nor  the  day  after.    The  idle  man  fiUeth  d^  *** 
not  his  bam,  neither  he  that  putteth  off.    Diligence  pros- 
pereth  work,  but  the  man  that  putteth  off  ever  wrestleth 
with  nuQ. 

And  bring  thou  home  a  plowbeam,  when  thou  findest  Vkm*. 
it  by  seard)  on  hill  or  in  field — of  hobn  oak:  for  this  is  the  Evidoittr 
strongest  to  plow  with,  when  Athen&'s  servant  fasteneth  {^'hufa 
it  in  the  share-beam  and  fizeth  it  with  dowels  to  the  pole.  P^  *  '*'■* 
Get  thee  two  plows,  fashioning  them  at  home,  one  of  the 
natural  wood,  the  other  jointed,  since  it  is  far  better  to  do 
so.  Hence  if  tbou  break  the  one,  thou  canst  yoke  the  ozen 
to  the  other.    Freest  of  worms  are  poles  of  bay  or  elm. 
Get  thee  then  share-beam  of  oak,  plow-beam  of  holm, 
and  two  oxen  of  nine  years.    For  the  strength  of  such  is 
not  weak  in  the  fulness  of  their  age;  they  are  best  for 
work.   They  will  not  quarrel  in  the  furrow  and  break  the 
plow,  and  leave  their  work  undone.    And  with  them  let 
a  man  of  forty  follow,  his  dinner  a  loaf  of  four  quaiten, 
eight  pieces,  who  will  mind  his  work  and  drive  a  straij^t 
furrow,  no  more  g^ung  after  his  fellows,  but  having  his 
heart  on  bis  task.   Than  he  no  younger  man  is  better  at 
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■owing.  For  the  mind  of  a  yoaDga  nun  is  fluttered  aita 
his  age-fellows.  .  .  .  And  let  a  young  slave  follow  behind 
with  a  mattock  and  cause  trouble  to  the  birds  by  covering 
up  the  seed.  .  .  . 

But  pass  by  the  smith's  forge  and  the  crowded  club- 
house in  the  winter  season  when  cold  constraineth  men 
from  work,  wherein  a  diligent  man  would  greatly  proq>er 
his  house,  lest  the  helplessness  of  evil  winter  overtake  thee 
with  poverty,  and  thou  press  a  swollen  foot  with  lean 
hand.  But  the  idle  man  who  waiteth  on  empty  hope, 
for  lack  of  livelihood  gameretb  many  sorrows  for  his  soul. 
K>pe  is  a  poor  coiiq>anion  tar  a  man  in  need,  who  sitteth 
in  a  dub-house  when  he  hath  no  livelihood  secured.  Nay, 
declare  thou  to  thy  thralls  while  it  is  still  midsummer: 
It  will  not  be  summer  always;  build  ye  cabins.  .  ,  . 

In  that  season  (winter)  do  thou  for  the  defence  of  thy 
body  array  thee  as  I  bid  thee  in  soft  cloak  and  full-length 
tunic,  and  twine  much  woof  in  a  scanty  warp.  .  .  .  About 
thy  feet  bind  fitting  sandals  of  the  hide  of  a  slaughtered 
ox,  covering  them  with  felt.  And  when  the  frost  cometh 
in  its  season,  sew  thou  together  with  thread  of  ox-thong 
the  skins  of  firstling  kids  to  put  about  thy  back  as  a  shield 
against  the  rain.  And  on  thy  head  wear  thou  a  cap  of 
wrou{^t  felt,  that  thou  mayest  not  have  thy  ears  wetted. 
For  chill  is  the  dawn  at  the  onset  of  Boreas.  .  .  . 

But  so  soon  as  the  strength  of  Orion  appeareth,  urge 
thy  thralls  to  thresh  the  holy  grain  of  Demeter  in  a  windy 
place  and  on  a  rounded  floor;  measure  and  store  it  in  ves- 
sels; and  when  thou  hast  laid  up  all  thy  livelihood  within 
thy  house,  then  I  bid  thee  get  a  thiall  that  hath  no  family, 
and  seek  a  serving  woman  without  a  child.  Troublous 
is  a  serving  woman  that  hath  a  child.  Care,  too,  for  the 
dog  of  jagged  teeth.    Spare  not  his  food,  lest  the  Day 
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Sleeper  filch  away  thy  goods.  Also  bring  in  fodder  and 
littra-  that  thou  mayest  have  sufficient  store  for  thy  cattle 
and  thy  mules.  Then  let  thy  thralls  rest  thdr  knees  and 
loose  thine  oxen. 

Sut  when  Orion  and  Siiius  come  into  mid-heaven,  and  Viatatt. 
rosy-fingncd  Moming  looketh  upon  Arcturus,  O  Perses, 
pluck  and  bring  home  all  thy  grapes,  and  show  them  to 
the  sun  ten  days  and  ten  nights.  Cover  than  five  days 
and  on  the  sixth  draw  off  into  vessels  the  gifts  of  joyous 
Dionysus.  .  .  . 

In  the  flower  of  thine  age  lead  thou  home  thy  bride,  Uuiitgt. 
when  thou  art  not  far  short  of  thirty  years  nor  far  past 
over.  This  is  the  timely  marriage.  Sixteen  years  old 
should  be  the  woman;  let  her  marry  in  the  seventeenth. 
Many  a  maiden  that  thou  mayest  teach  her  good  ways. 
Mairy  a  neighbor  best  of  all,  with  care  and  circum- 
spection, lest  thy  marriage  be  a  (malicious)  joy  to  thy 
neighbora.  For  no  better  spoil  doth  a  man  win  than  a 
good  wife,  even  as  he  winneth  no  worse  than  a  bad  wife — 
the  banquet-seeker,  that  roasteth  her  husband  without  a 
brand,  and  giveth  him  over  to  untimely  old  age. 

n.  Navigation 
For  fifty  days  after  the  turning  of  the  sun,  when  har-  ^•'•'^S* 
vest,  the  weary  season,  hath  come  to  an  end,  sailing  is  Uon. 
seasonable  for  men.    Thou  shalt  not  break  thy  ship,  nor 
shall  the  sea  destroy  thy  crew,  save  only  if  Poseidon  ^,'*'°^    . 
Shaker  of  the  Earth  or  Zeus  the  King  of  the  Immortals  D»yt. 
be  wholly  minded  to  destroy.    For  with  them  is  the  issue 
alike  of  good  and  evil.  Then  are  the  breezes  easy  to  judge 
and  the  sea  is  haimless.    Then  trust  thou  in  the  winds; 
with  soul  untroubled  launch  the  swift  ship  in  the  sea, 
and  well  bestow  thnehi  thy  caigo.    And  haste  with  all 
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qwed  to  retuin  home  sgaia;  adther  wtit  the  oew  wlae  tad 
aQtunm  rain,  the  winter's  onset  and  the  dread  blasts  of 
the  southern  wind,  which,  coming  with  the  heavy  autumn 
rain  of  Zeus,  stirreth  the  sea  and  maketh  the  deep  perilous. 

»■  Also  in  spring  may  men  sail;  when  first  on  the  topmost 
spray  of  the  fig-tree  leaves  appear  as  the  foot-print  of  a 
crow  for  size,  then  is  the  sea  navigable.  Iliis  is  the  ^ring 
sailing,  which  I  commend  not,  for  it  is  not  pleasing  to  my 
mind,  snatched  sailing  that  it  is.  Hardly  shalt  thou  esc^K 
doom.  Yet  even  this  men  do  in  ignorance  of  mind.  For 
money  is  life  for  hapless  men:  but  dread  is  death  amid  the 
waves,  and  I  bid  thee  think  of  all  these  things  in  thy 

f>  heart,  even  as  I  say.  Neither  set  thou  all  thy  livelihood 
in  hollow  ships,  but  leave  the  greater  part  and  put  on 
board  the  less.  For  a  dread  thing  it  is  to  chance  on  doom 
amid  the  waves. 

HI.  Tabentcx 

T«ofnpb7  Hie  Gulf  of  Tarentum  is  for  the  most  part  destitute  tA  a 
port,  but  here  there  is  a  large  commodious  harbor  dosed 

Stnbo  vL  in  by  a  great  bridge.  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  dty  is  extremdy 
low.    The  ground  rises  slightly  toward  the  dtadd.    The 

^^!l?*'      old  wall  of  the  dty  has  an  immense  circuit,  but  now  the 

WtiU,  107-  greater  portion — that  toward  the  isthmus — is  deserted; 
but  the  part  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  still  subsists 
and  oinstitutes  a  considerable  dty.  It  possesses  a  noble 
gymnasium  and  a  spadous  forum,  in  which  stands  a 
bronze  colossus  of  Zeus,  the  largest  ever  made  excq>ting 
the  one  at  Rhodes.  Tlie  dtadd,  situated  between  the 
fonun  uid  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  still  preserves  some 
aUgbt  relics  of  the  andent  magnificence  of  consecrated 
offerings,  but  the  best  were  destroyed  dther  by  the  Car- 
tlutginians  when  they  took  the  aty  or  t^  the  Romans  when 
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Qtey  stonned  and  sacked  it  In  the  booty  taken  on  thli 
occaaon  was  the  bronze  colossus  of  Hercules,  the  work  of 
Lys^pus,  now  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  was  dedicated 
there  as  an  (Bering  by  Fabius  Mazimus,  who  captured  the 
dty. 

At  one  time,  when  the  government  of  the  Tarentines  Got«i»- 
had  assumed  a  democratic  form,  they  rose  to  great  im- 
portance; for  they  possessed  the  largest  feet  of  all  the  3.^ 
states  in  that  region,  and  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  3,000  hoiBe  besides  a  select  body  of 
1000  cavalry  called  hipparchL  They  adopted,  too,  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy;  and  Archytas,  who  for  a  long 
time  presided  over  the  government,  gave  it  his  special 
siq^rt.  At  a  later  period,  however,  their  luxury,  aris- 
ing from  their  prosperity,  so  increased  that  their  public 
festivals  exceeded  in  number  the  days  of  the  year.  Hence 
arose  an  inefficient  government. 


IV.  Massaua  (Marseilles) 

Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Phocsans,  is  built  io  a  tatomOag. 
stony  re^on.    Its  harbor  lies  beneath  a  rock  which  is  StnlwlT. 
shaped  like  a  theatre  opening  toward  the  south.    Walls  ''  *' 
protect  the  harbor  and  the  whole  dty,  which  is  of  consider-  jjr^fno. 
able  size.    Within  the  citadel  stand  the  Ephesium  and 
the  temple  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.    The  latter  temple 
is  common  to  all  the  lonians.     The  Ephesium  is  the 
temple  consecrated  to  Artemis  of  Ephesus.    It  is  said 
that  what  the  Phocfeans  were  about  to  quit  their  country, 
an  <Macle  commanded  than  to  take  from  Artemis  of  Ephe- 
sus, a  conductor  for  their  voyage.  On  arriving  at  Ephesus, 
therefore,  they  inquired  how  they  mig^t  be  able  to  ob- 
tain &xnn  the  goddess  what  was  ordered  them.   The  god- 
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dcss  appeued  in  a  dreani  to  Ari&tarcli&,  one  of  the  most 
honorable  women  of  the  dty,  and  commanded  her  to  ac- 
company the  Phoaeans,  and  to  take  with  her  a,  plan  of 
the  temple  and  statues.  Whoi  this  was  done  and  the 
colony  settled,  the  Phoaeans  built  a  temple,  and  evinced 
their  great  req>ect  for  Aristarcha  by  making  her  priestess. 
All  tlu  colonies  sent  out  from  Marseilles  hold  this  goddess 
in  peculiar  reverence,  preserving  the  form  of  the  statue 
as  well  as  every  rite  observed  in  the  mother^ty. 

Tlie  Massalians  live  under  a  well-n^ulated  aristocracy. 
They  have  a  council  composed  of  six  hundred  persons 
called  timuchi,  who  enjoy  this  dignity  fc^  life.  Fifteen 
timuchi  preside  over  the  council  and  have  the  manage- 
ment of  current  affairs;  these  fifteen  are  presided  over  by 
three  of  their  number,  in  whom  rests  the  chief  authority; 
and  of  these  three,  one  is  chairman.  No  one  can  become 
a  timuchus  utiI^'m  he  has  children  and  Has  been  a  dtizoi 
for  three  generations.  Thdr  laws,  which  are  the  same  as 
thcee  <rf  the  lonians,  they  aqxiund  in  pubhc. 

Their  country  abounds  in  vines  and  olives,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  ruggedness  their  wheat  is  poor.  Hrace  (hty 
trust  more  to  the  resources  of  the  sea  than  of  the  land,  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  excellent  position  for  commerce. 
Th^  have  found  it  possible,  however,  through  persever- 
ance to  aimex  some  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  also 
to  found  cities.  Of  this  number  are  the  cities  they  founded 
in  Iberia  as  a  rampart  against  the  Iberians,  in  which  they 
introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis  of  Ephesus  as  practised 
in  the  fatherland,  with  the  Greek  mode  of  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
They  possess  also  dry  docks  and  armories.  Formerly 
they  had  an  abundance  of  vessels,  arms,  and  machines 
for  navigation  and  for  besieging  towns,  by  which  means 
they  defended  themselves  against  the  barbarians. 
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V.  Relation  between  the  Colony  and  the 
MoTHEE-Crrv 
1  iwnintfljTi  that  this  colony  of  ours  has  a  father  and  a  A*  •  cuid  m 
mother,  who  are  no  other  than  the  colonizing  state.   Well 
I  know  that  many  colonies  have  heen,  and  will  be,  at  Pi>b>,  Lami, 
enmity  with  their  parents.    But  in  early  days,  the  child,      "*", 
as  in  a  family,  loves  and  is  loved;  even  if  there  come  a  Grmt,si\ 
time  later  when  the  tie  is  broken,  still  while  he  is  in  want  wom,  106. 
of  education,  he  naturally  loves  his  parents  and  is  beloved 
by  them,  and  flies  to  his  relatives  for  protection,  and  finds 
in  them  his  only  natural  allies  in  time  of  need;  and  this 
parental  feeling  already  exists  in  the  Cnossians,  as  is 
shown  by  their  care  of  the  new  dty;  and  there  is  a  suniiar 
feeling  on  the  port  of  the  young  dty  toward  Cnossus. 

VI.  ATBisaAN  Decree  fox  the  Colonization  of  Bkea, 
446-445 
The  leaders  of  the  colonists  shall  provide  flocks  of  goats,  RatWinu 
as  many  as  they  shall  deem  sufficient,  for  the  offering  of 
auqndous  sacrihces  in  behalf  of  the  colony.   Ten  men  shall  ^^^       *" 
be  chosen  as  surveyors,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  these  jj^^,      ^^ 
men  shall  assign  the  land.     Democlides  shall  have  full  _ 
power  to  establish  the  colony  according  to  the  best  of  his  foudu. 
ability.    The  sacred  domains  that  have  been  set  apart 
shall  be  left  as  they  are,  and  no  others  shall  be  conse- 
crated. 

STUDIES 

I.  What  tUngi  imut  the  fumer  have  to  begin  with?  Do  tbcw 
dlrectkos  have  reference  to  a  large  or  %.  mnall  faim?  Describe  the 
making  of  a  plow.  What  kinds  of  wood  gtew  in  the  f  otcsts?  Who 
iriU  make  the  beat  plowman?  Ii  thia  man  of  forty  ilave  <st  bvii 
Doci  ^^"  iiefercncc  to  the  plowman  ^"'l  the  ilavc  boy  ia4icatc  a  very 
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vullfann?  How  wu  the  iced  covered?  Whtt  dua  of  men  tiequent 
the  dub-houses?  What  should  the  fsTmer  do  during  winter?  De> 
scribe  the  threshing;  the  vintage.  What  directioiu  are  ^ven  (ar 
marriage? 

1.  What  ue  the  seasons  (or  navigation?  What  precaution  [>  to 
be  taken  regarding  the  cargo?  What  seuna  to  have  been  the  coodi- 
tlon  of  navigation? 

3.  Describe  the  situatim  of  Tarentuia.  What  became  of  its  mifa 
of  art?   What  was  Its  form  of  goveroment? 

4.  How  did  Artemis  come  to  t)e  the  chief  ddty  of  Uarteillca?  Com- 
pare the  government  of  this  dty  with  that  of  Tarentum,  What  were 
the  occi^tions  of  the  people? 

5.  How  was  the  colony  related  to  the  mother-dty? 

6.  What  regulations  for  the  founding  of  Brea  did  Atheoa  fftuMlifh 
by  decree? 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  RISE  OF  SPARTA  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 

LEAGUE 

I.  LvcuxGus:  Regency  and  Tsaveis 
WilH  r^ard  to  Lycuigus  the  lawgiver  there  is  aoth-  V< 
ing  whatever  that  is  undisputed;  as  his  birth,  his  travels, 
his  death,  and  besides  all  this,  his  legislation,  have  all  been 
related  in  various  ways.  ...     He  was  king  for  eight  Plntudt. 
months  in  all;  and  was  much  looked  up  to  by  the  citizens  ^H^'^'''"' 
who  rendered  a  willing  obedience  to  him,  because  of  his 
oninent  virtues  rather  than  because  he  was  regent  with  Cnta,  jC; 
royal  powers.    There  was,  nevertheless,  a  faction  which  WhU,  ttj  I. 
grudged  him  his  elevati<m,  and  tfied  to  oppose  him,  as 
he  was  a  young  man.  ...    He  decided  to  avoid  all  sus- 
picion by  leaving  the  country  and  travelling  untQ  his 
nephew  should  be  grown  up  and  have  an  heir  bom  to 
succeed  h'", 

With  this  intention  he  set  sail,  and  first  came  to  Crete,  Hu  vut  to 
where  he  studied  the  constitution  and  mixed  with  the 
leading  statesmen.  Some  part  of  their  laws  he  approved 
and  made  himself  master  of,  with  the  intention  of  adopting 
ibem  on  his  return  h<aue,  while  with  others  he  was  dis- 
satisfied. One  of  tlie  men  who  had  a  reputation  there 
for  leamii^  and  state-craft  he  made  his  friend,  and  in- 
duced him  to  go  to  Sparta.  This  was  Thaletas,  who  was 
thou^t  to  be  merdy  a  lyiic  poet,  and  who  used  this  art 
to  conceal  his  graver  requirements,  being  in  reality  deeply 
versed  in  legislation.    His  poems  were  exhortadons  to 
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uoJty  and  concord,  breathing  a  spirit  of  calm  and  order, 
which  insensibly  civilised  their  hearers  and  by  urging 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  honorable  objects,  led  them  to  lay 
aside  the  feelings  of  party  strife  so  prevalent  in  Sparta; 
so  that  he  may  be  said  in  some  d^ree  to  have  educated 
the  people  and  prepared  than  to  recdve  the  reforms  of 
Lycurgus. 

n.  His  Idea  of  Education 

Wishing  still  further  to  put  down  luxury  and  take  away 
the  desire  for  riches,  he  introduced  the  third  and  the 
most  admirable  of  his  reforms,  that  of  the  common  din- 
ing-table.  At  this  the  people  were  to  meet  and  dine 
together  upon  a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  and  not  to  live 
in  their  own  homes,  lolling  on  expensive  couches  at  rich 
tables,  fattened  like  beasts  in  private  by  the  hands  of 
servants  and  cooks,  and  undermining  their  health  by  in- 
dulgence to  excess  in  every  bodily  desire,  long  sleep,  warm 
baths,  and  much  repose,  so  that  they  required  a  sort  of 
daily  nursing  like  sick  people. 

Considering  education  to  be  the  most  important  and 
the  noblest  work  of  a  lawgiver,  he  began  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  regulated  marriages  and  the  birth  of  children. 
It  is  not  true  that,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  endeavored  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  the  women,  and  failed,  being  foiled 
by  the  liberty  and  habits  of  command  which  they  had 
acquired  by  the  long  absences  of  their  husbands  on  mili- 
tary expeditions,  during  which  they  were  necessarily 
left  in  sole  charge  at  home,  wherefore  their  husbands  looked 
up  to  them  more  than  was  fitting,  calling  them  Mistresses; 
but  he  made  what  regulations  were  necessary  for  them  also. 
He  strengthened  the  bodies  of  the  girls  by  exercises  in 
running,  wrestling,  and  hudins  ouoits  oi  javeliDSi  in 
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order  that  their  chOdreD  mjj^t  spiiag  from  >  healthy 
source  and  so  grow  up  strong.  ...  He  did  away  with  all 
affectadcm  of  seclusion  and  retirement  among  the  women, 
and  ordained  that  the  girls,  no  less  than  the  boys,  should 
go  undad  in  processions,  and  dance  and  sing  at  festivals 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  men. 


0.  The  Modesty  or  the  YoirrHS;  tbe  Moderation 
or  THEis  Food 

FurthermOTe,  in  his  desire  firmly  to  implant  in  their  snent  ud 
youthful  souls  a  root  of  modesty  he  imposed  upon  these  """^ 
bigger  boys  a  special  rule.    In  the  very  streets  they  were  ^^^ 
to  keep  Uieir  two  hands  within  the  folds  of  the  cloak;  ^2J^f;^ 
they  were  to  walk  in  siloice  and  without  turning  their  3. , 
heads  to  gaze,  now  here  now  there,  but  rather  to  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  before  them.   And  hereby 
it  would  seem  to  be  proved  conclusively  that,  even  in  the 
matter  of  quiet  bearing  and  sobriety,  the  masculine  type 
may  claim  greater  strength  than  that  which  we  attribute 
to  the  nature  of  women.    At  any  rate,  you  might  sooner 
opect  a  stone  image  to  find  voice  than  one  of  those  Spar- 
tan youths;  to  divert  the  eyes  of  some  bronze  statue  were 
less  difficult.    And  as  to  quiet  bearing,  no  bride  ever 
stepped  in  bridal  bower  with  more  natural  modesty.  Note 
them  when  they  have  reached  the  public  table.     The 
[Jainest  answer,  to  the  question  asked, — that  is  all  you 
need  expect  from  their  lips. 

As  to  food,  his  ordioance  allowed  them  so  much  as  Thdrfood. 
whOe  not  inducing  repletion,  should  guard  them  from  /t.  5-7. 
actual  waoL    And  in  fact,  there  are  many  exceptional 
A'tttii-»  in  the  shape  of  game  supplied  from  the  hunting 
fidd.   Or,  as  a  substitute  for  these,  rich  men  will  occasion- 
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mlly  garnish  the  feast  with  wheaten  loaves.  So  that  from 
hfyinning  to  eod,  till  the  mess  breaks  up,  the  common 
board  is  never  stinted  for  viands,  nor  yet  extravagantly 
furnished. 

IV.  The  PEKKEa  and  the  Helois 
TtoUftd  Putting  his  proposal  immediately  into  practice,  he 

divided  the  outlying  lands  of  the  state  among  the  peiioed, 
£yc^m.  ^  thirty  thousand  lots,  and  that  immediately  adjoining 
^  the  metropolis  among  the  native  Spartans,  in  nine  thou- 

sand lots,  for  to  that  numbn  they  then  amounted.  Some 
say  that  Lycuigus  made  six  thousand  lots,  and  that 
Polydonis  added  three  thousand  afterwards;  others  that 
he  added  half  the  nine  thousand,  and  that  only  half  was 
allotted  by  Lycurgus. 

Each  man's  lot  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  supply  a  man 

with  seventy  medimni  of  bailey,  and  his  wife  with  twdve, 

and  oil  and  wine  in  proportion;  for  thus  much  he  thought 

ought  to  suffice  them,  as  the  food  was  enough  to  maintain 

them  in  health,  and  they  wanted  nothing  more.    It  is  said 

that,  some  years  afterwards,  as  he  was  returning  from  a 

journey  through  the  country  at  harvest-time,  when  he  saw 

the  sheaves  of  com  lying  in  equal  parallel  rows,  he  smiled, 

and  said  to  his  companions  that  all  Laconia  seemed  as  if 

it  had  just  been  divided  among  so  many  brothers. 

Ttaa  Cm-         In  all  these  acts  of  Lycurgus  we  cannot  find  any  traces 

of  the  injustice  and  unfairness  which  some  com|Jain  of 

' '  in  his  laws,  which  they  say  are  excellent  to  produce  cour- 

G^j^S9(-i    age  but  less  so  for  justice.     And  the  institution  called 

Werti,  III  t   Ciypteia,  if  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as 

Aristotle  tells  us,  would  agree  with  the  idea  which  Plato 

conceived  about  him  and  his  ^tem.    The  Crypteia  was 

tliis:  the  leaders  of  the  young  men  used  at  intervals  to 
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Bend  the  most  discreet  of  them  into  different  puts  of  the 
ooiuttiy,  eqiiif^ied  with  daggera  and  necessary  food;  in 
the  daytime  these  men  used  to  conceal  themselves  in  un- 
frequented spots,  and  take  their  rest,  but  at  night  they 
would  come  down  into  the  roads  and  murder  any  helots 
they  found.  And  often  they  would  range  about  the  fields, 
and  make  away  with  the  strongest  and  bravest  helots 
they  could  find.  Also,  as  Thucydides  mentions  in  his 
History  of  ike  Pdoponnesum  War,  those  helots  who  were 
eq>edally  honored  by  the  Spartans  for  their  valor  were 
crowned  as  free  men,  and  taken  to  the  temples  with  re- 
joicings; but  in  a  short  time  they  all  disappeared,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  two  thousand,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  man,  either  then  or  afterward,  could  tell  how  they 
perished.  Aiistotle  says  that  the  Ephors,  when  they  first 
take  office,  declare  war  against  the  helots,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  lawful  to  destroy  them.  And  much  other  harsh 
treatment  used  to  be  inflicted  upon  them;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  drink  much  unmixed  wine,  and  then  were 
brought  into  the  public  dining  halls,  to  show  the  young 
what  drunkeimess  is. 

They  were  also  forced  to  sing  low  songs,  and  to  dance  j^*P*^ 
low  dances,  and  not  to  meddle  with  those  of  a  higher 
character.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Thebans  made  their 
cdebrated  fflmppigr]  in  Laced^emon,  they  ordered  the 
helots  whom  they  captured  to  sing  them  the  songs  of 
Terpander,  and  Alcman,  and  Spendon  the  Laconian; 
but  tbey  b^gcd  to  be  excused  for  they  said,  "  the  masters 
do  not  KVf  iL"  So  it  seems  to  have  been  well  said  that  in 
lacednnon,  the  free  man  was  more  free,  and  the  slave 
more  a  slave  than  anywhere  else.  This  harsh  treatment, 
I  imagine,  b^an  in  later  times,  especially  after  the  great 
Mrfiiqii.v*  vhen  they  rdate  that  the  helots  joined  the 
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Meaaenians,  ravaged  the  country  and  almost  conquered 
it.  I  cannot  impute  this  wicked  act  of  the  Ciypteia  to 
Lycurgus,  when  I  consida  the  gentleness  and  justice  of 
his  general  behavior,  which  also  we  know  was  inspired  by 
heaven. 

VI.  The  Council  or  Eiders 

Ciltldniu  Again,  the  council  of  elders  is  not  free  from  defects.    It 

dL  niay  be  said  that  the  elders  are  good  men  and  well  trained 

in  manly  virtue;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  an  advantage 
Ailitotk.        to  the  state  in  having  them.   But  that  judges  of  important 
^'   causes  should  hold  office  for  life  is  not  a  good  thing,  for 
the  mind  grows  old  as  well  aa  the  body.    And  when  men 
have  been  educated  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  legis- 
lator himself  cannot  trust  them,  there  is  real  danger. 
Many  of  the  elders  are  well  known  to  have  taken  bribes 
and  to  have  been  guilty  of  partiality  in  public  affairs. 
And  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  irresponsible;  yet  at 
Sparta  they  are  so.    But  it  may  be  replied:  "All  magis- 
tracies are  accountable  to  the  Ephors."    Yes,  but  this 
prerogative  is  too  great  for  them,  and  we  maintain  that 
the  control  should  be  exercised  in  some  other  manner. 
Further,  the  mode  in  which  the  Spartans  elect  their  elders 
Theretuniiiu  is  childish;  and  it  is  improper  that  the  person  to  be  elected 
■  icnen  should  canvass  for  the  office;  the  wortliiest  should  be  ap- 

tte^'i^bv  P°''^^  whether  he  chooses  or  not.  And  here  the  legis- 
the  inteiuitr  lator  dearly  indicates  the  same  intention  which  appears 
pUun.  in  other  parts  of  his  constitution;  he  would  have  his 

citizens  ambitious,  and  he  has  reckoned  up«Hi  this  quality 
in  the  election  of  the  elders;  for  no  one  would  ask  to  be 
elected  if  be  were  not.  Yet  ambition  and  avarice,  almost 
more  than  any  other  passions,  are  the  motives  of  crime.  .  . 
Hie  charge  which  Plato  brings,  in  the  Lawt,  against 
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the  Intention  of  the  l^slator.  Is  likewise  Justified;  the  TWA 
vhcde  constitutioD  has  regard  to  one  part  of  virtue  only, —  wu. 
the  virtue  of  the  soldier,  which  gives  victory  in  war.  And 
so  long  as  they  were  at  war,  their  power  was  preserved, 
but  when  they  had  attained  empiie  they  fell;  for  of  the 
arts  of  peace  they  knew  nothing,  and  had  never  engaged 
in  any  employment  higher  than  war.  There  is  another 
error,  equally  great,  into  which  they  have  fallen.  Although 
they  truly  think  that  the  goods  for  which  they  contend 
are  to  be  acquired  by  virtue  rather  than  by  vice,  they  err 
in  sui^x»ing  that  these  goods  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
virtue  which  gains  them. 


Vn.  The  Two  Kings 

'Hast  are  the  rc^  r^hts  which  have  been  given  by  Prttitat«B 
the  Spartans  to  their  kings,  namely,  two  priesthoods, 
of  Zeus  Lacedsmon  and  Zeus  Uranius;  and  the  rig^t  of  ^^^°^ 
mating  var  against  whatsoever  land  they  please,  and 
that  no  man  of  the  Spartans  shall  hinder  this  right,  or  if  Gr—c*.  6r, 
he  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  curse;  and  that  when  Wtru,  tttf  i 
they  go  on  expeditions  the  kings  shall  go  out  first  and  re- 
turn last;  that  a  hundred  picked  men  shall  be  their  guard 
up(Hi  e:q>editions;  and  that  they  shall  use  in  their  goings 
forth  to  war  as  many  cattle  as  they  desire,  and  take  both 
the  hides  and  the  backs  of  all  that  are  sacrificed. 

These  are  their  privileges  in  war;  and  in  peace  moreover  PtMlnM  la 
things  have  been  assigned  to  them  as  follows: — if  any  ''*^- 
sacrifice  is  performed  at  the  public  charge,  it  is  the  priv-  "*^J^°*°* 
Hege  of  the  kings  to  at  down  at  the  feast  before  all  others, 
and  the  attendants  shall  b^;in  with  them  first,  and  serve 
to  each  of  them  a  pOTtion  of  everything  double  that  which 
is  given  to  the  other  guests,  and  they  shall  have  the  first 
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pouring  of  libations  and  the  bides  of  the  animah  slain 
in  sacrifice.  On  every  new  moon  and  seventh  day  of  the 
month  there  shall  be  delivered  at  the  public  charge  to  eadi 
one  of  them  a  full-grown  victim  in  the  temple  of  Apc^o, 
and  a  measure  of  barley-groats  and  a  LaouiiaD  "quarter" 
of  wine;  and  at  all  the  games  they  shall  have  seats  of  honor 
spedaily  set  apart  for  them.  Moreover  it  is  their  privilege 
to  appoint  as  protectors  of  strangers  whomsoever  ibey 
will  of  the  citizens,  and  to  choose  each  two  "Pythians." 
Now  the  Pythians  are  men  sent  to  consult  the  god  at 
Delphi,  and  they  eat  with  the  kings  at  the  public  charge. 

And  if  the  kings  do  not  come  to  dinner,  it  is  the  rule 
that  there  shall  be  sent  out  for  them  to  their  houses  two 
quarts  of  barley-groats  for  each  one  and  half  a  pint  of 
wine;  but  if  they  are  present,  double  shares  of  everything 
shall  be  given  them,  and  moreover  they  shall  be  honored 
in  this  same  manner  when  they  have  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  private  persons.  The  kings  also,  it  is  ordained,  shall 
have  charge  of  the  oracles  which  are  given,  but  the  Pyth- 
ians too  shall  have  knowledge  of  them. 

It  is  the  rule  moreover  that  the  kings  alone  give  de- 
dsi<His  on  the  following  cases  only,  that  is  to  say,  about 
the  maiden  who  inherits  her  father's  property,  namely 
who  aagbt  to  have  her,  if  her  father  have  not  betrothed 
her  to  anyone,  and  about  public  ways;  also  if  any  man  de- 
sires to  adopt  a  son,  he  must  do  it  in  presence  of  the  kings; 
and  it  is  ordained  that  they  shall  sit  in  council  with  the 
dders,  who  are  in  number  eight  and  twenty;  and  if  they 
do  not  come,  those  of  the  eldeis  who  are  most  dosely 
rdated  to  them  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  kings  and 
give  two  votes  besides  their  own,  making  three  in  alL 

These  rights  have  been  assigned  to  the  kings  for  their 
lifetime  by  the  Spartan  state;  and  after  they  are  dead  these 
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which  foUow: — borsemoi  go  round  and  announce  that 
irfiich  has  happened  throughout  the  vhde  of  the  Lacon- 
iaa  land;  and  in  the  dty  women  go  about  and  strike  ig>on 
a  o^iper  kettle.  Whenever  this  happens  so,  two  free 
persons  of  each  household  must  go  into  mourning,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  and  for  those  who  fail  to  do  this,  great 
penalties  are  appointed.  Now  the  custom  of  the  Lace- 
dcmcHiiazis  about  the  death  of  their  kings  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  barbariajis  who  dwell  in  Asia,  for  most  of  the 
barbarians  practise  the  same  custom  as  regards  the  death 
of  their  kings.  Whensoever  a  king  of  the  Lacedemonians 
is  dead,  then  from  the  whole  territory  of  Lacedsmon, 
not  reckoning  the  Spartans,  a  certain  fixed  number  of  the 
"dwellers  nnmd"  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  funeral  cere- 
mony; and  when  there  have  been  gathered  together 
of  these  and  of  the  helots  aod  of  the  Spartans  themselves 
masxy  thousands  in  the  same  place,  with  their  w(m)en 
intenninf^ed,  they  beat  their  foreheads  with  a  good  will 
and  make  Umentation  without  stint,  saying  that  this  one 
•who  has  died  last  of  their  kings  was  the  best  of  all;  and 
whenever  any  of  their  kings  has  been  killed  in  war,  they 
prepare  an  image  to  r^resent  him,  laid  upon  a  couch  with 
fair  coverings,  and  carry  it  out  to  be  buried.  Then  after 
they  have  buried  him,  no  assembly  is  held  among  them 
tot  ten  days,  nor  is  there  any  meeting  for  choice  of  magis- 
trates, but  th^  have  mourning  during  these  days. 

Vm.  COMETITUnON  OF  TBX,  PELOPONNZSIAN  LEAGtIZ 
In  418  B.C  Laccdjanon  taadt  an  alliuice  with  Argoa,  pruticalljr 
admhtiiig  tbe  latter  to  the  Peloponnesuui  league.  Tbe  tenns  of  the 
tRi^  throw  A  clear  U^t  on  the  relatioii  between  Sparta  and  ber 
iffin. 
It  Menu  good  to  the  Laoedemonians  and  to  tbe  Argiva 
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TrMty  b*-  to  make  peace  and  alliance  for  fifty  yeaia  on  the  follow- 
tmanLac*-    ,  ,,  .  '  ' 

dMBon  and   ing  Conditions: — 

Af^  41S.        J  -j^fy  Blip  II  submit  to  arbitration  on  iaii  and  equal 
DtatmtM        terms,  according  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
¥h1^liii         n.  The  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  shall  partidpate 
V-  Tp-  in  the  peace  and  alliance,  and  shall  be  independent  and 

their  own  masters,  retaimng  their  own  territory  and  sub- 
mitting to  arbitration  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  according 
to  their  ancestral  customs. 
^^^^'^       m.  All  the  allies  of  the  Lacedfemonians  outside  Pelo- 
^tw>  poimesus  shall  share  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Lacedasmo- 

knowledge  nians,  and  the  allies  of  the  Argives  shall  be  in  the  same 
opoanesE&n  position  as  the  Argives,  and  shall  retain  their  present 
cooBtitubao.    territory. 

Cr^To  (.;       jv  If  it  gjj^  be  necessary  to  make  any  expedition  in 
WtM,  110  f.   common  against  any  place,  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Argives  shall  consult  together  and  fix  the  share  in  the  war 
which  may  be  equitably  borne  by  the  allies. 

V.  If  any  of  the  states  either  within  or  without  Pelopon- 
nesus, have  a  dispute  about  a  frontier,  or  any  other  matter, 
the  difference  shall  be  duly  settled.  But  should  a  quarrel 
break  out  between  two  of  the  allied  cities,  they  shall  ap- 
peal to  some  state  which  both  the  cities  deem  to  be  im- 
partiaL 

VI.  Justice  shall  be  administered  to  the  indivulual 
citizens  according  to  their  ancestral  customs. 

We  m&y  ftdd  the  following  clauses  from  an  eariler  treaty,  wUck 
ibed  further  light  on  the  PeloponneaJan  ccuutitution: — 

Dtammt  VII.  The  dties  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and  great, 

^KyiMm     shall  be  independent  according  to  their  ancestral  laws. 
»•»»■  Vin.  If  anyone   frtnn   without  Peloponnesus  comes 

against  Peb^Kmnesus  with  evil  intent,  the  Peloponuesian* 
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shall  take  counsel  together  and  shall  repel  the  enemy; 
and  the  several  states  shall  bear  such  a  share  in  the  war 
as  shall  ^eem  equitable  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

IX.  Tbeaty  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Hermans 

This  docnment  b  interesting  u  the  earliest  Greek  treaty  for  which 
we  have  inicriptiona]  evidence.  It  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the 
BXth  centmy  B.C. — probably  about  573,  when  the  Eleians  gained 
cootrol  of  Olynqna  and  it>  festival.  Heraa  waa  a  neighboiing  dis- 
trict of  Arcadia.  Probably  the  treaties  between  Lacedamon  and 
bcT  lodividual  allies  weie  cast  b  a  simiUr  fonn. 

The  covenant  of  the  Eleians  and  the  Heneans:    There  n*tHma. 
shall  be  an  alliance  for  one  hundred  years,  and  this  year 
shall  begin  it.    If  anything  shall  be  needed,  whether  word 
or  deed,  they  shall  assist  one  another  in  all  other  respects 
and  in  war.    If  they  fail  to  assist  one  another,  the  party 
that  fails  shall  pay  a  talent  of  silver  as  an  oSeilng  to 
Olyminan  Zeus.     If  anyone,   whether  private   citizen,  OrpoMtbtr. 
magistrate    or    conununity,    violates    these    provisions,  hucdptioo." 
he  shall  be  subject  to  the  sacred  fine  herein  provided. 

STODIBS 

I.  What  evidence  do  we  here  find  that  Lycurgui  was  a  myth? 
What  «ig"tfc-«""  has  the  itoiy  that  he  got  his  laws  from  Crete? 

1.  What  do  we  gather  from  this  passage  as  to  the  qiirit  and  object 
ot  Spaitan  education?   How  were  the  girls  tiained? 

3.  What  does  Xeoopbon  lay  of  the  dqiortment  of  youths?  What 
Rttiiction  was  placed  on  their  food? 

4.  What  lands  were  owned  by  the  Spartans  and  the  peiiced  re- 
qiectivdy?   What  did  a  Spartan  recdve  ftom  his  lot? 

5.  Desofbe  the  cryptela.  What  ms  the  condition  of  the  heloti? 
Why  were  they  treated  harshly? 

6.  What  ddecta  does  Aristotle  find  in  the  Lscedsmonian  council 
ot  Eldm?    What  objectkn  has  be  to  canvaasing  for  offices?    What 
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would  he  think  of  our  poUtica?    Wlwt  m  the  tiro  diief  modva  to 

7.  What  H^ta  have  the  Luedcmonun  kings  in  mr  and  In  peace 
rapectively?  Who  were  the  Pythiuu?  Describe  the  eoemoniea  at 
the  funeral  of  a  king.  From  wliat  source  did  the  T  ■*/■*^^^Tr^w^ia  ti* 
probat>ly  adopt  this  custom? 

8.  From  these  two  documents  make  out  as  fuU  a  written  state- 
ment as  posuble  of  the  relation  between  Sparta  and  her  several  allies. 
To  what  extent  was  arbitration  em^doyed? 

9.  Wlut  are  the  tenns  of  tna^  mentioned  in  tins  documentP  Who 
wu  the  Gfyvofita  Zattf 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
ATHENS:  FROM  MONAKCHY  TO  DEMOOtAOr 

I.  Tbe  Kingship  and  tbe  Abistocbacy 
ArrzxwABD  it  came  about  tliat  for  a  long  time  the  BocUcea- 
nobles  and  commons  disturbed  tbe  state  by  their  sedition.  foraSoion. 
For  the  government  was  oligarchic  in  all  respects;  and  AriMotk, 
particularly  the  poor,  with  their  chUdroi  and  wives,  ^f^""'^ 
were  in  slavery  to  the  rich.    They  were  called  pdat»  Aikanmt,  t. 
tdients]  and  hectemori  "[sixth-part  men"],  for  they  tilled  cnm,  46  f.: 
the  fidds  of  the  wealthy  fi^  that  amount  <k  rent.   All  the  w^^^y^ 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  few;  and  if  they  [the  tenants] 
failed  to  raider  the  rents  due,  they  and  their  children  were 
liable  to  enslavement.    There  were  loans  on  the  security 
of  every  one's  person  down  to  the  time  of  Solon;  and  he 
was  in  fact  the  first  to  stand  forth  as  a  patron  of  the  com- 
mons.   Now  it  was  8  most  hard  and  grievous  feature  of 
the  constitution  that  the  masses  should  be  in  slavery; 
not  but  that  they  had  other  grounds  of  complaint,  for 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  excluded  from  everything. 

The  organization  of  the  original  government  [of  the  Tnm  Use- 
republic]  as  it  existed  before  Draco,  was  as  follows.   Their  taa«c;. 
ajqxHntments  to  office  were  based  on  tbe  qualifications  j^,]^  jj,  ^ 
of  birth  and  wealth.    Originally  the  offices  were  life-long 
and  afterward  decennial.    The  first  and  most  important 
magistrates  were  the  king,  polemarch,  and  archon.    The 
eadiest  of  these  three  was  the  kingship,  for  it  existed  from 
the  bqpnning.    Secondly  was  instituted  in  addition  the 
polemarchy  because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  kings 
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had  proved  incapable  in  war;  hence  they  had  sent  for  Ion 
on  an  occasion  of  especial  need.  The  last  was  the  arch- 
onship.  .  .  .  The  thesmothette  vere  for  the  first  time 
chosen  many  years  later — ^when  the  magistrates  had  al< 
ready  come  to  be  electedannually — in  order  that  they  might 
record  the  customary  laws  and  keep  them  for  the  trial 
of  offenders.  Therefore  this  alone  of  the  offices  has  never 
been  longer  than  a  year  in  dmation.  Thus  much  do  th^ 
precede  one  another  in  the  time  (of  their  institution).  .  .  . 
They  had  absolute  power  to  settle  cases  without  a[^>eal, 
and  not  as  now  merely  to  hold  a  preliminary  triaL  These, 
then,  were  the  regulations  regarding  the  offices.  And  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus  had  the  function  of  watching 
over  the  laws;  but  in  fact  it  managed  the  most  numerous 
and  important  public  affairs  with  full  power  to  chastise 
and  fine  all  who  acted  disorderly.  Birth  and  wealth  were 
required  of  those  who  were  elected  ardtons;  and  from  them 
the  Aieopagites  were  constituted.  Hence  the  office  of 
the  latter  has  alone  remained  lifelong  to  the  present  day. 

n.  Tee  T^hocbacz 

Sudi  is  an  outline  of  the  original  constitution.  No  long 
time  afterward  in  the  archonship  of  Aristschmus,  Draco 
drew  up  his  laws.  But  the  constitution  itself  [as  it  then 
existed]  had  the  following  character.  The  franchise  had 
already  been  granted  to  those  who  could  furnish  a  pan- 
oply. They  elected  the  nine  archons  and  the  treasurers 
from  such  as  possessed  an  estate  worth  not  less  than  ten 
minas  free  from  encumbrance,  and  the  other,  less  im- 
portant offices  from  those  who  had  the  franchise.  The 
generals  and  hipparchs  must  show  an  estate  free  from 
encumbrance,  worth  no  less  than  a  hundred  minas,  and 
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must  be  the  fatliets  of  children  above  ten  yean  of  age,  Then  » 

born  of  a  lawful  wife.   It  was  necessaiy  for  these  persons,  that  mch  a 

namdy  the  piytanes,  generals  and  hipparchs,  to  give  «nuneiit^ 

security  for  the  year  to  the  time  of  their  audit,  furnishing  ES^bLSe 

four  securities  of  the  same  cmsus  class  as  the  generals  SoIqd,  thoush 

and  the  hipparchs.    There  was  to  be  a  Council  of  Four  J^I^Mcm 

Hundred  and  One,  aHxrinted  by  lot  from  those  who  had  Jf^  ^'^ 

a  right  to  vote.    This  and  other  offices  were  filled  by  lot  procmy 
,,,.  ,  ,.  ,  ,,  qualificatkiiu 

from  the  atizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  it  was  not  of  tbcM 
permitted  to  hold  the  same  office  a  second  time  till  all  "»«»"*"•)■ 
had  their  turn,  then  the  lot  was  drawn  anew  from  the  Cmec,  45; 
b^inning.    When  there  was  a  session  of  the  council  or  wtrU,  nS  i 
assembly  if  any  councillor  was  absent,  he  was  fined  if  a 
pentacosiomedimnus  three  drachmas,  if  a  knight  two,  if 
a  zeuj^te  one.    The  council  of  the  Areopagus  was  guard- 
ian of  the  laws,  and  supervised  the  offices  to  see  that  they 
vtK  legally  administered.    It  was  permitted  to  anyone 
who  was  injured,  to  bring  an  impeachment  before  the 
Areopagites,  dting  the  law  in  violation  of  which  he  was 
suffering  harm.    However,  there  were  loans  on  the  secur- 
ity of  the  person,  as  has  been  said,  and  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  few, 

m.  Solon 


the  many  were  in  slavery  to  the  few,  the  commons  rose  ii 
revolt  against  the  nobles.    After  the  sedition  had  grown  Aiiit  it.  s- 
strong  and  the  two  parties  had  long  been  arrayed  against 
each  other,  they  in  cconmon  elected  Solon  as  arbitrator  Gnta,  50  ff.; 
and  archon,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  constitution.    The  fftrU,  130  ff. 
occasion  was  his  composition  of  the  elegy  beginning  thus: — 
"I  perceive,  and  within  my  heart  lie  griefs,  as  I  see  the 
ddcst  country  of  laonia  in  distress.    Never  is  it  the  will 
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OwMiioa  of  Zeus  and  the  thought  of  the  blessed  Immortal  gods  that 
our  city  perish;  for  in  such  wise  the  bigh-souled  guardian 
Onirt^brt  of  the  dty,  Pallas  Athena,  daughter  of  a  mighty  sire 
tU)  poem  spreads  over  it  her  hands.  The  nobles,  persuaded  by  their 
^/^T  ^^^  °^  money,  desire  recklessly  to  destroy  the  great  dty. 
giM^u.;  And  as  to  the  people,  the  mind  of  theii  nugistiates  is 
uken  bam  dishonest — magistrates  who  are  destined  to  suffer  many 
KNmx.  ills  because  of  thdr  monstrous  violence.    For  they  know 

not  how  to  be  satisfied  or  to  enjoy  the  presoit  feast  in 
quiet.  .  .  .  They  grow  wealthy  in  obedience  to  unjust 
deeds.  .  .  .  They  span  neither  sacred  nor  public  prop- 
erty and  they  rob  and  steal,  one  here  and  one  there.  They 
guard  not  the  revered  foundations  of  Justice,  who  though 
silent,  knows  what  is  going  on,  what  went  on  before,  and 
has  come  to  demand  full  settlement  in  time.  This  wound 
inevitable  hath  come  upon  all  the  dty,  namdy  evil  slavery 
faito  which  the  state  hath  quickly  fallen,  and  which  stirs 
up  dvU  strife  and  war, — ^war  that  destrc^  our  lovdy 
youth  in  numbers.  For  our  well-bdoved  dty  is  consumed 
by  the  evil-minded  in  thdr  meetings,  in  which  unjust 
plans  are  held  dear.  These  are  the  ills  prevailing  in  the 
commons;  but  many  of  the  poor  are  going  into  a  foreign 
land,  sold  and  bound  in  unseemly  diains  and  suffer  hate- 
ful woes  by  force  of  slavery.  Hall  doors  no  longer  wiU 
to  hold  the  evil,  it  leapeth  over  the  lofty  edge,  and  you  find 
it  everywhere,  even  if  you  hide  in  a  chamber  comer.  This 
my  soul  bids  me  teach  the  Athenians,  that  misrule  brings 
most  ills  to  a  dty;  but  good  rule  makes  all  things  har- 
monious and  at  one.  Good  order  puts  bonds  upon  the 
wicked,  smooths  the  rough,  stays  satiety,  weakens  vio- 
lence, withers  flowers  that  grow  of  Ate  (reckless  guilt), 
straightens  crooked  judgments,  softens  acts  of  cruelty, 
Olds  disputation,  ends  the  wrath  of  Hateful  strife." 
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When  he  had  become  master  of  the  state,  Solon  freed  Al*^'''*  ■* 
the  commons  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  by 
forbidding  loans  on  the  security  of  the  person;  and  he  Aibtotle, 
enacted  laws  and  made  an  abolition  of  debts  both  private 
uid  public  .  .  . 

He  established  a  coostitutioii  and  made  laws  besides,  Osiam. 
aod  the  ordinances  of  Draco  they  ceased  using  with  the  I*- 1- 
NHXptuHi  of  those  concerning  homicide.    Engraving  the  ^^^ 
laws  <Hi  tablets,  he  set  them  up  in  the  King's  Porch,  and  that  oa 
all  sworn  to  obey  them.    The  nine  archons,  taking  oath  abo^h^ 
on  a  stone,  sw<we  that  th^  would  dedicate  a  golden  JJ^,^^ 
statue  in  case  th^  transgressed  any  of  the  laws,  hence  to  to  indicate 
the  present  day  they  continue  to  take  this  oath.  aboUtkut  ■(>- 

He  divided  {the  population]  into  four  census  classes,  ^^^^ 
just  as  it  had  been  divided  before,  into  pentacosiomed-  ^'^  "^ 
imni,  knights  (hippcis),  zeugitie,  and  thetes.    He  assigned  .^^  caBau 
the  offices  to  be  filled  from  the  pentacosiomedimni,  knights  cUmm. 
and  zeugibe,  namely  the  nine  archons,  the  treasurers, 
the  commis^ners  of  contracts,  the  eleven,  and  the  cola- 
cretK,  distributing  them  among  the  several  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  prcf>er^  ratings.    To  the  thetic  class  he 
granted  a  share  in  the  assembly  and  the  popular  courts 
only.   A  pentacosiomedimnus  was  one  who  produced  from 
his  own  estate  five  hundred  measures  wet  and  dry  to- 
gether, a  knight  three  hundred  measures,  but  as  some 
say,  one  who  could  support  a  horse;  and  they  adduce  as 
proof  the  name  of  the  class,  with  the  idea  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  this  circumstance,  and  they  dte  the  dedi- 
catory offerings  of  the  ancients,  for  there  stands  on  the 
Acrc^lis  a  statue  with  the  following  inscription: — 

"Anthemion,  son  of  Diphilus,  dedicated  this  statue 
to  the  gods  when  he  ezduoged  the  thetic  for  the  knightly 
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The  zeugitie  were  those  who  produced  two  hundred 
measures  of  both  kinds,  and  the  rest  were  thetes,  who  had 
no  right  to  any  magistracy.    Hence  even  now  when  the 
question  is  asked  of  one  who  is  to  be  taken  by  lot  for  any 
office,  what  census  dass  he  belongs  to,  no  one  answers 
thethetic 
Heflwd  rf        The  archonship  he  caused  to  be  filled  by  lot  from  nomi- 
archMiaiilp.    Qees  whom  the  tribes  severally  selected.  Each  tribe  chose 
/(.  s.  ten  nominees  for  the  archonships  and  lots  were  drawn 

from  them;  hence  even  now  remains  the  custom  for  the 
HeraAilitodg  tiibes  to  draw  severally  by  lot  ten  candidates,  from  whom 
wroox;  it  the  archons  are  then  appointed  by  lot.  A  proof  that  he 
JJ^'Jj^''^  caused  them  to  be  taken  by  lot  frtan  the  census  classes 
S^S'iSr*  **  '^  **"  which  they  continue  even  now  to  use  concerning 
*87  B.c.i  tee  the  treasurers;  it  prescribes  that  they  be  appointed  by 
"'  lot  from,  the  pentacosiomedimm.    Thus  Solon  legislated 

regarding  the  nine  archons,  whereas  in  the  original  form 
of  constitution  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  had  called 
up  men  and  of  its  own  judgment  had  assigned  them  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications  to  the  several  offices  for 
the  year.   There  were  four  tribes  as  before  and  four  tribe- 
Tiw  MbM.    kings.  From  the  several  tribes  were  formed  three  trittyes, 
nancnAM.     with  twelve  naucraries  to  each.     Over  the  naucraries 
were  established  as  a  magistracy,  the  naucrars,  having 
charge  of  the  current  receipts  and  expenditures.    In  the 
laws  of  Solon,  therefore,  which  they  no  longer  use,  it  is 
often  written  that  the  naucrars  shall  pay  into  and  expend 
Tha  Mvadl  from  the  naucraric  fund.    He  constituted  further  a  coun- 
npagns.  cil  of  four  hundred,  a  hundred  from  each  tribe;  and  he 

assigned  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  laws,  just  as  formerly  it  was  guardian  of  the 
constitution.  In  fact  it  continued  to  supervise  in  addition 
the  most  numerous  and  most  important  administrative 
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matters,  while  It  corrected  wrong-doers  with  full  power 
to  fine  and  punish,  and  it  brought  up  the  fines  to  the 
Acropolis  without  the  obligation  of  stating  the  ground 
for  their  exaction.  Furthermore  it  tried  conspirators 
against  the  state  under  a  law  of  impeachment  which  Solon 
enacted  concerning  such  offenders.  Seeing  the  state  often 
disturbed  by  sedition  and  many  of  the  citizens  through 
sheer  inertness  allowing  such  affairs  to  take  their  own 
course,  he  enacted  with  reference  to  them  a  peculiar  law, 
that  whoever,  when  the  country  is  disturbed  by  sedition, 
shall  not  take  up  arms  with  either  faction,  shall  be  dis- 
franchised and  derived  of  all  part  in  the  state.  .  .  . 

When  he  had  arranged  the  government  in  the  manner  Btiim'iicm)- 
described,  many  people  kept  coming  to  him  and  aimoying  '*'  ' 
him  in  regard  to  the  laws,  finding  fault  with  some  p<»nts  li-  ii- 
and  asking  questions  concerning  others;  and  as  he  wished 
neither  to  disturb  these  arrangements  nor  to  remain  and 
incur  enmities,  he  went  on  a  joum^  for  trade  and  si^t- 
seeing  to  £gypt,  saying  he  would  net  return  for  ten  years; 
for  he  thought  it  was  not  right  that  he  should  remain  and 
interpret  the  laws  but  that  everyone  should  obey  them  to 
the  letter.  It  was  at  the  same  time  his  misfortune  that 
many  of  the  nobles  were  at  variance  with  him  because 
of  the  abolition  of  debts  and  that  both  factions  had  shifted 
thdr  attitude  because  his  reform  had  turned  out  contrary 
to  their  expectation.  For  the  commons  supposed  he  would 
redistribute  everything,  whereas  the  nobles  hoped  he 
would  restore  to  them  the  same  constitution  or  make  but 
little  change  in  it  He,  however,  opposed  both  parties, 
and  though  it  was  permitted  him  by  conspiring  with 
either  to  make  himself  tyrant,  he  preferred  to  incur  the 
enmity  iA  both  parties  by  saving  his  country  and  legat- 
ing for  the  best.  ... 
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jaitMcrtoa       "In  the  just  fulness  of  time  the  most  migh^  mother 
<rf  the  Olympian  gods  will  bear  me  witness,  even  blade 
hf'  ",lS!^  Earth,  most  excellent,  that  Z  removed  the  mortgage  pU- 
SL^  lars  which  stood  in  many  plsces, — she  was  formerly  in 

slavery  but  now  set  free.  To  Athens  our  country  divinely 
AboUtkn  ol  founded,  I  restored  many  men  who  had  been  sold,  some 
■nd  cmand-  illegally.  Others  under  the  law,  others  whom  hard  necesdty 
S^2»w.  io^cei  into  exile,  who  in  their  many  wanderings  had  for- 
got the  Attic  tongue.  Others  held  here  in  unseemly 
slavery  and  trembling  under  their  masters'  c^uices  I 
set  free.  These  things  I  did  by  the  power  of  law,  uniting 
force  with  justice,  and  I  fulfilled  my  promise.  Ordinances, 
too,  alike  for  the  bad  and  the  good  I  enacted,  adapting 
straightforward  justice  to  every  case.  Had  another  than 
I,  some  evil-minded,  avaricious  man,  seized  the  goad, 
he  would  not  have  restrained  the  commons;  for  had  I 
willed  viaLt  would  then  have  pleased  this  opposing  party, 
or  again  what  tbdr  foes  devised  for  them,  this  state  would 
now  be  bereft  of  many  men.  Therefore  gathering  courage 
from  every  source,  I  stood  at  bay  like  a  wolf  amid  a  pad 
of  dogs."  .  .  . 

IV.  Tez  Tyranny 

UmnMirai        Peisistratus  appeared  to  be  most  devoted  to  the  popular 

tratM,  cause,  and  had  won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  war  with 

jAoB.c.         Megara.     Having  wounded  himself,  he  persuaded  the 

AiiM.  C*)M(.    people,  on  the  si^position  that  his  injuries  were  inflicted 

'*'         by  political  enemies,  to  grant  him  a  guard  for  his  person. 

Taking  the  dub-bearers,  as  they  were  called,  he  conspired 

with  them  against  the  state,  and  seized  the  Acropolis 

in  the  archonship  of  Corneas,  in  the  thirty-second  year 

after  (Solon's  legislation).    The  stoiy  is  told  that  when 

Peisistratus  was  asking  for  a  guard,  SoI<bi  opposed  him, 
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saying  that  he  was  wiser  than  some  and  bravo-  than  ^^^'°'-' 
others — wiser  than  those  who  failed  to  see  that  Peisis-  WtiU.  135  i 
tratus  was  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and  braver  than  those 
who  knew  it  but  kept  silent.    As  he  accomplished  nothing 
with  words,  he  brought  out  his  armor  and  placed  it  before 
his  door,  saying  he  had  aided  his  country  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  (for  he  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man)  and  asking 
the  rest  now  to  perform  this  service.    But  Solon  accom- 
plished nothing  by  his  exhortations  at  that  crisis.    Feias- 
tratus,  however,  a<utiiming  the  government,  managed 
affairs  constitutionally  rather  than  despotically.    Before 
his  supremacy  was  firmly  rooted,  the  party  of  Megades,  Bli  flnt 
jdning  in  friendship  with  that  of  Lycuigus,  expelled  him  tmB.       '*' 
in  the  sixth  year  after  his  first  establishment,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Hegesias.    But  in  the  twelfth  year  afterward  Theniigrat 
Megades,  haiaased  by  sedition,  again  made  overtures  1^'^^^^' 
of  peace  to  FeisistTatus  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  ^,^^ 
take  the  daughter  of  the  former  in  marriage.    Megades 
brought  him  back  in  an  exceedingly  old-fashioned  and 
simple  way.    Spreading  a  report  that  Athena  was  restor-  Tbs  dcmci 
ing  Peisistratus,  he  found  a  tall,  handsome  woman — of  i^^T^ 
the  Pteanian  deme  as  Herodotus  says,  whereas  others  ^^tili^er 
describe  her  as  a  Thradan  flower-gir!,  named  Phye,  of  CkHtbcocs 
Collytua — and  dressing  her  up  in  imitation  of  the  goddess,  noJe'lLiutu] 
he  brought  her  in  along  with  Peisistratus,  the  latter  seated  ^  ^,^^ 
in  the  chariot  with  the  woman  at  his  side,  while  the  people  '*^  vdbta. 
ot'  the  dty  on  their  knees  recdved  them  with  adoration. 

Thus  was  brought  about  the  fint  restoration.    He  went  Els  iKoiid 
again  into  exile  about  the  seventh  year  after  his  return;  tutma. 
for  he  did  not  mflififnin  himself  long,  but  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  treat  the  daughter  of  M^ades  as  his  wife,  Arin. ».  15. 
and  consequently  feared  a  combination  of  the  two  fac- 
tioos,  he  aecretly  withdrew  from  the  country.    First  he 
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colonized  a  place  called  Rhscelus  about  the  llietinde 
Gulf;  then  he  crossed  over  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Pangteus.  Making  money  in  that  locality  and  hiring 
soldiers,  he  came  to  Eretria  in  the  eleventh  year.  Hien 
for  the  first  time  he  attempted  to  recover  his  suprema^ 
by  force,  vith  the  coSperation  of  the  Tliebans,  of  Lygdamis 
of  Nazos,  and  of  the  kni^ts  who  had  the  govenmient 
at  Eretria.  Gaining  a  victory  at  Pallene  and  thus  re- 
covering his  authority,  he  deprived  the  peo^  <J  thdr 
arms  and  firmly  established  his  despotism.  Then  taking 
possession  of  Naxos,  he  appointed  Lygdamis  governor. 
The  people  he  deprived  of  their  arms  in  the  following 
TlMpMila  manner.  Holding  a  review  of  the  citizens  under  arms  at 
Sttanu.  ^c  Theseum,  he  attempted  to  address  them,  but  ffxdce 
in  a  low  voice;  and  when  they  declared  they  could  not 
hear  him,  he  bade  them  come  i^  near  the  gateway  of  the 
Acropolis  in  order  that  his  voice  might  sound  louder. 
While  he  was  passing  the  time  making  his  q>eech,  persons 
^pointed  to  the  task  took  the  arms  and  locking  them 
in  a  building  near  the  Theseum,  came  and  made  a  sign  to 
Feisistratus.  He  finished  his  speech  and  then  told  them 
about  the  arms,  bidding  them  not  wonder  or  be  dejected 
but  go  and  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  as  he  would 
himself  manage  all  public  matteis. 
CoastltA-  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tyranny  of  Feisistratus  and 

«nmMrt.  such  w^e  its  vicissitudes.  He,  as  has  been  said,  con- 
ducted the  government  moderately  and  more  in  the  char- 
j^  A*""*  '^^  °^  ^  statesman  than  of  a  tyrant.  In  general  he  was 
humane  and  unusually  mild  and  forgiving  to  wrong-doers, 
and  especially  he  lent  money  to  the  needy  for  use  in  their 
labors,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  a  livelihood  by  agri- 
culture. This  he  did  for  two  reasons,  that  they  mig^t  not 
pass  their  time  in  the  city  but  be  scattered  tbrou^unit 
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tbe  country,  and  that,  being  moderately  well  off  and  oc- 
cupied with  their  private  concems,  they  might  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  leisure  to  attend  to  public  affairs.  At 
the  same  time  the  cultivation  of  the  land  resulted  in  the 
increase  of  his  revenues,  for  he  collected  a  tenth  of  the 
produce.  For  this  reason,  too,  he  established  judges  to 
go  throughout  the  demes,  and  he  himself  often  journeyed 
into  the  country  to  impect  it  and  to  settle  dilutes.  While 
Feisistratus  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  it  is  said  that 
he  had  the  adventure  with  the  man  on  Hymettus  who 
was  cultivating  the  so-called  tax-free  farm.  Seeing  a  The"!*!- 
certain  man  digging  and  working  among  the  rocks  with  a 
stake,  he  bade  his  servant  ask  what  was  produced  in  the 
place.  The  other  relied,  "Only  aches  and  pains,  and  of 
these  aches  and  pains  Feisistratus  must  have  his  tenth." 
The  man  answered  without  knowing  him ;  but  Feiastratus, 
[leased  with  his  cand<»  and  his  love  of  work,  made  him 
exempt  from  all  taxes. 

In  all  other  req>ects  he  absolutely  refrained  from  dis-  Ss  ckuae 
tuibing  the  masses  by  his  government,  and  he  always 
preserved  peace  and  maintained  quiet ;  so  that  the  tyranny 
of  Feisistratus  was  often  ^ken  of  provabially  as  the  age 
of  Crtmos  (golden  age) ;  for  afterward  when  his  sons  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  result  was  that  the  govern- 
ment became  much  harsher.    Most  praiseworthy  of  all 
his  qualities  was  his  popular  and  kindly  character;  for 
in  general  he  chose  to  manage  all  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  giving  himself  no  advantage,  and  once 
when  cited  for  murder  before  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  ^^j^ 
he  presented  himself  with  a  view  to  making  his  defence,  iv.  t.  c    ' 
but  the  accuser  failed  through  fear  to  come  forward. 
Hence  he  remained  in  power  for  a  long  time,  and  whenever 
be  was  banished,  he  easily  recovered  his  position;  for  many 
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of  the  nobles  and  commons  were  pleased  with  his  rale. 
lbs  foimer  he  attached  to  himself  by  his  associations  with 
them,  the  latter  by  aid  in  their  private  affairs.    Tlirough- 
out  these  times  the  lavs  of  the  Athenians  concerning 
tyrants  were  mild,  and  particularly  the  one  referring  to 
the  establishment  of  tyranny.  The  law  rans  thus:  "These 
are  the  ancestral  usages  of  the  Athenians.     If  anyone 
attempts  to  make  himself  tyrant,  or  if  anyone  has  a  hand 
in  establishing  a  tyranny,  let  ttim  and  his  gens  be  dis- 
franchised." 
™«  *g^i        Peisistratus  accordingly  grew  old  in  office  and  died  of 
'il"«i  in  the  archonship  of  Philoneos,  having  lived  thirty 
Aifit.  Ctmt.    three  years  after  the  time  when  he  first  became  ^nant, 
' "'         but  having  actually  remained  in  power  nineteen  years; 
for  during  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was  in  exile.    Evidently 
therefore  th^  speak  foolishly  who  assert  that  Peinstratua 
was  a  youthful  favorite  of  Solon  and  a  general  in  the  war 
with  Megara  for  the  possession  of  Salamis.    Their  ages 
do  not  agree,  if  one  reckons  the  length  of  their  re^>ective 
lives  and  the  dates  of  thdr  deaths.    After  the  decease 
of  PdastratuB  his  sons  secured  the  power  and  conducted 
Hoebaiab-  the  administration  in  the  same  way.    Of  his  lawful  wife 
tbe  writer      he  had  two  sons,  Hi|qnas  and  Hip{«rchus,  and  two  (rf  his 
fullwan''     Argive  wife,  lophou  and  Hegesistratus,  sumamed  Thet- 
Athoiiaii  u    talus.    Peiastratus  had  married  from  Argos  the  daughter 
ofDwcauui    of  an  Argive  named  G<ngOus.    This  lady,  Timonassa, 
GrJu'tiiC;  ^^  foimerly  been  the  wife  of  the  Cypselid  Ardiinus  of 
WM^aea.     Ambrada.    Thence  arose  his  alliance  with  the  Argtves, 
a  thousand  of  whom  fouj^t  on  his  side  in  the  battle  oi 
Pallene,  having  beoi  brouf^t  by  H^esistratus.    Some 
say  he  married  the  Argive  woman  after  his  first  banish- 
ment, others  while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  authority. 
Because  of  thdr  greater  rqmtation  and  age  ^^Muchua 
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and  Hippias  were  rulers  of  the  state,  while  Hi|^ias  the  ^"^"'^  <^ 

elder,  who  was  naturally  statesmanlike  and  intelligent, 

was  at  the  head  of  the  government.   Hipparchus,  however, 

was  youthful  and  amorous,  and  fond  of  literature.    He 

it  was  who  invited  to  Athens  Anacreon  and  Simonides 

and  the  rest  of  the  poets.     [But  Thettalus  was  much  TU«Mn- 

younger,  and  was  bold  and  insolent  in  manner.]    He  was  m  intecptdx- 

the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes.    In  love  with  Har- 

modius  but  failing  to  win  his  affection,  he  rould  not  re-  Cnea,  71; 

strain  his  anger.    On  all  occasions  he  showed  himself  WarU,t36-t. 

bitter;  and  finally  when  the  sister  of  Harmodius  was  about 

to  act  as  basket-carrier  at  the  Panathenxa,  he  forbade  it, 

at  the  same  time  accusing  Harmodius  of  being  effeminate. 

Hence  it  resulted  that  in  their  rage  Harmodius  and  TtMcuiqif 
Aristogeiton  did  the  deed  with  the  he^  of  many  others. 
At  the  Panathensea  th^  were  watching  Hippias  on  the 
Acropolis  (as  he  chanced  to  be  sacrificing  while  Hipparchus 
was  arranging  the  procession),  and  seeing  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  plot  talking  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
Hq>pias,  they  believed  he  was  informing  against  them. 
Wishing  accordingly  to  accomplish  something  before  their 
arrest,  they  descended,  and  beginning  action  before  the 
others,  they  killed  Hipparchus  while  he  was  arranging 
the  procession  near  the  Leocorium.  Thus  they  ruined 
the  vrbole  plot.  Harmodius  was  imjoediately  killed  by 
the  guards,  and  AristogeitoQ,  arrested  afterward,  died  by 
prolcHiged  torture.  Under  constraint  be  accused  many 
who  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobility  and  were  friends 
of  the  tyrants.  For  they  were  imable  forthwith  to  find  a 
clue  to  the  ploL  .  .  . 

He  accused  the  tyrants'  friends,  purposely  as  the  demo-  i 
cratic  writers  say,  in  order  that  die  tyrants  mi^t  commit 
faiqnety  and  at  the  same  time  be  weakened  by  the  de- 
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stntction  of  innocent  persons  and  their  own  friends, 
though  as  some  say,  he  did  not  deceive  but  actually  in* 
formed  against  his  accomplices.  Lastly  as  he  was  unable, 
whatever  he  did,  to  find  death,  he  proposed  to  denounce 
many  others,  and  after  persuading  Hippias  to  give  him 
his  ri^t  hand  as  a  pledge,  he  gra^>ed  it,  at  the  same  time 
reproaching  Hippias  with  having  offered  his  hand  to  the 
murderer  of  his  brother.  In  this  way  he  so  exasperated 
Hippias  that  the  latter  could  not  restrain  his  wrath  but 
drew  his  dagger  and  killed  him. 
'  From  these  events  it  resulted  that  the  tyraimy  became 
far  harsher;  for  in  taking  vengeance  for  his  brother  and  in 
slaying  and  bani^iing  many  citizens,  Hippias  became 
distrustful  and  embittered  toward  all.  About  the  fourth 
year  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  as  his  affairs  in  the 
city  were  in  a  bad  condition,  he  undertook  the  fortification 
of  Munychia  with  the  idea  of  changing  his  residence  to 
that  place. 

While  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  expelled  by  Cle- 
omenes,  king  of  the  Lacediemonians,  inasmuch  as  oracles 
were  continually  given  to  the  Laconians  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  abolish  the  tyranny.  Ihe  reason  for  the 
oracles  is  as  fdlows.  The  exiles,  led  by  Alcmeonidie, 
were  unable  by  their  own  means  to  effect  their  return. 
In  all  their  other  undertakings  they  faUed  and  particularly 
when  they  fortified  Leipsydrium  on  Mount  Fames  within 
the  country  of  Attica.  Here,  jomed  by  certain  men  from 
the  dty,  they  were  besieged  by  the  tyrants,  wherefore 
after  their  disaster  people  used  to  sing  in  skolia: — 

"Alu,  Leipsydriuiii,  tnjtor  to  your  friends,  how  good  the  men  you 
slew,  how  biave  in  fight,  how  nobly  boml  They  showed  in  that  fray 
tbdr  iUusttioui  parentage." 

Having  failed  in  everything  dse,  they  contracted  to 
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bund  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  tiansaction  provided  ]|^ 
them  well  with  the  means  of  gaining  the  aid  of  the  Laco- 
nians.  Whenever,  accordingly,  the  LacedKnionians  con- 
sulted the  oiade,  the  Pythia  always  replied  that  they  must 
set  Athena  free,  till  she  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Spaitans  notwithstanding  that  they  were  guest-friends 
of  the  Peisistratidse.  There  was  added  a  no  small  cause 
of  the  undertalcing  on  the  part  of  the  Laoonians  in  the 
alliance  existing  between  the  Aigives  and  the  Feisistia- 
tidfE.  In  the  fiist  place  they  de^Mitcbed  Anchimolus  with 
an  aimy  by  sea.  He  was  beaten  and  slain  with  the  aid  of 
Cineas  the  Thessalian,  who  came  with  a  thousand  cavaliy. 
Enraged  at  the  event,  they  sent  by  land  with  a  laiger  force 
Cleomraes  the  king,  who  after  defeating  the  Thessalian 
horsemoi  in  their  radeavor  to  prevent  his  invaaon  of 
Attica,  drove  Hippias  into  the  so-called  Felargic  wall,  and 
besi^ed  him  there  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  archonship  of  Harpactides,  after 
they  had  held  the  tyranny  about  seventeen  years  since 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  including  his  reign,  forty 
nine  years  in  alL 

V.    Cleistbehes  and  the  Dekocsact 

When  the  tyranny  had  alien,  a  sedition  arose  between  ind  lut- 

Isagoras,  son  of  Teisander,  a  friend  of  the  tyrants,  and  ^J^fc^ 

Qeisthoies  of  the  gens  of  the  Alcmeonidte.    Beaten  ^3y  Aritt 

means  of  the  dubs,  Cleisthenes  attached  the  commons  ^'* 

to  liimself  by  promising  the  franchise  to  the  masses.    Isa-  ^j^^  ^^ 

goras,  now  proving  inferior  in  strength,  called  to  his  aid  trioutlv  lUin 

Oeomenes,  his  guest-friend,  and  peisuaded  him  to  expel  ^^  cyioo: 

the  pcdlution;  for  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  5l!^**' 

AkmecHiidB  were  under  a  curse.    Thereupon  CIdsthencs  WtM,  tu  t 
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with  a  few  persons  secretly  withdrew  from  the  country, 
while  Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  as  polluted  seven 
hundred  Athenian  families.  Having  accomplished  this 
object,  he  attempted  to  dissolve  the  council  and  to  make 
Isagoras  and  three  hundred  of  his  partisans  masters  of  the 
state.  But  as  the  council  opposed  and  the  multitude 
gathered,  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  with  their  party  took 
refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  The  commons  thereupon  en- 
can^>ed  and  besieged  them  two  days;  on  the  third  day 
they  permitted  Geomenes  and  all  with  him  to  dquirt 
under  a  truce,  but  recalled  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest  of 
the  exiles.  Now  that  the  commons  had  become  masters 
of  the  state,  Cleisthenes  was  their  leader  and  champion: 
for  the  Alcmeonidie  were  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the 
tyrants'  expulsion  and  were  almost  always  at  sedition 
with  them.  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons  the  people  trusted  Qosthenes.   On 

that  occasion,  as  he  was  leader  of  the  people  in  the  fourth 

year  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants,  in  the  archonship 

of  Isagoras,  in  the  first  place  he  distributed  all  the  people 

among  ten  tribes  in  place  of  four,  with  the  object  of  inter- 

Aneimit  mixing  them  in  order  that  more  might  have  a  share  in  the 

ijS-4i.  franchise.    Hence  arose  the  saying,  "Do  not  discriminate 

between  the  tribes"  with  reference  to  those  who  wished 

to  scnitiiuze  the  gentes.    Then  be  constituted  the  council 

erf  five  hundred  in  place  of  four  hundred,  fifty  from  each 

tribe  instead  of  a  hundred  as  formerly.    The  reason  for 

his  not  distributing  the  people  among  twelve  tribes  was  his 

desire  to  avoid  the  division  into  the  existing  trittyes,  .  .  . 

2^^™**        The  country  he  divided  by  demes  into  thirty  parts, 

tiibM.  ten  about  the  dty,  ten  in  the  paralia,  ten  in  the  midland; 

n. ».  uid  calling  these  parts  trittyes,  he  assigned  three  by  lot 

to  each  tribe  in  such  a  way  that  every  tribe  might  have 
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« trfttys  in  each  of  the  three  local  sections.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  respective  dcmes  he  made  demeamen  of  oae 
another  in  order  that  they  might  not  expose  the  new  dti- 
zens  by  calling  them  after  the  names  of  their  fathers, 
but  that  they  might  be  named  after  thor  demes.  Hence 
the  Athenians  continue  to  call  themselves  by  the  names 
of  their  demes.  He  instituted  demarchs  with  the  same  Natumla: 
function  as  the  earlier  naucrars,  for  he  made  the  demes 
to  take  the  place  of  the  naucraries.  Some  of  the  demes 
he  named  after  localities,  others  after  their  founders;  for 
all  the  localities  did  not  preserve  the  names  of  their  found- 
ers. Their  gentes  and  phratiies  and  priesthoods  he  per-  OtaUm  at 
mitted  them  severally  to  keep  according  to  ancestral 
us^e.  As  eponyms  of  the  tribes  he  appointed  the  ten 
whom  the  Pythia  had  selected  from  the  hundred  founders 
Dondnated  to  her. 

Through  these  changes  the  constitution  became  far  Tha  kotbth- 
more  democratic  than  that  of  Solon.    The  fact  is  that  the  mon  iama- 
tyranny  had  abolished  some  of  the  laws  of  Solon  through  ""*'*• 
failure  to  observe  them,  and  Cleisthenes  in  his  effort  to  tb.  m. 
win  the  populace  enacted  new  regulations,  among  whidi 
was  the  law  of  ostracism.    It  was  not  however  till  the 
fifth  year  after  his  l^slation  that,  in  the  arcfaonship  of 
Hermocreon,theydrewup  for  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  TlwCounca 
the  oath  which  the  members  continue  even  now  to  swear.  Hundicd. 
Then  they  began  to  elect  the  generals  by  tribes,  one  from 
each  tribe,  whereas  the  commander  o 
the  polemarch. 

STDBIBS 

I.  WhM  wu  the  cmiditloii  of  the  majority  of  Athenlsii  dticau 
heton  Solon?  How  did  the  change  from  monarchy  to  arutodmcy 
affect  the  offices?  What  [dace  In  the  govemmcDt  was  held  by  th* 
Coundl  of  the  Areopogiu? 
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a.  WbU  woe  tlie  chief  fttturet  at  the  dmoom^?  CoaqMue  It  b 
detail  with  the  preceding  aristocncy. 

J.  What  brought  Solon  into  piomlnence?  What  conditions  we 
described  by  his  poem?  How  do  Ua  poems  compare  as  aourcei  wHh 
Aristotle's  CoHttHutiott  i)f  the  AOietnoHtf  Where  did  Aristotle  prob- 
ably get  bis  knowledge  of  Solcm?  What  debts  did  he  abolish?  How 
were  his  laws  to  be  pmerved?  What  was  now  to  be  the  place  ol  the 
Council  of  the  Aret^wgus?  What  features  of  Solon's  government 
were  new  and  what  weie  continued  from  eariier  time?  Why  did 
Solon  go  abroad?    What  doea  he  say  of  bis  own  achievements? 

4.  How  did  Pdslstratus  make  himself  tyrant?  Narrate  his  ezilea 
and  returns.  How  did  be  finally  establish  bis  power?  What  was  the 
dtaracterof  his  rule?  From  the  story  of  the  tax-free  farm  what  do  we 
learn  as  to  the  condition  of  tbe  powcst  farmers?  Describe  the  char- 
acter of  PeisistiKtuB.  Con^iare  tbe  rule  of  bis  sons.  What  led  to  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny?  What  part  in  the  event  was  taken  by 
Oeitthents? 

J.  What  were  the  aims  of  Cldstbenes  and  Isagoras?  Does  the 
lonner  seem  to  have  been  at  heart  a  democrat?  What  arrangement 
of  demes  and  tribes  did  he  make,  and  with  what  objects?  Compare 
hit  form  of  govermnent  with  that  established  by  Solon.  Whidi 
tkurve*  tbe  greater  credit  as  a  rdonner? 
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THE  POETS  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHERS 

noil    THS    8BVENIB    TO   TH£   EAXLY   IDTB   CENTmY   B.C. 

I.  A  Wab-Song 
By  Cauinus 

^  ye  in  quiet  how  long?   Stir  up  tbe  fierce  q>irit  within  you;  CiJlhiu*  of 

Have  ye  no  feeliog  ol  ahame,  youtbs,  for  tbe  dwellen  aniuiid?  Ephaiu^ 

Why  thus  remiss?   Do  ye  think  ye  are  sitting  In  blissful  contentment  poon  to 

Peace  given,  ivhile  dread  war  holds  all  our  dear  native  land?  nrase  bis 

Now  in  the  moment  of  death  hurl  your  lost  spear  at  the  foel  mIm'uaiDd 

Honored  is  he  and  esteemed  who  fights  in  the  foremost  of  buuxn,  tbcbsibuxm* 

Guarding  his  country,  his  home,  guarding  his  dear  wedded  wife,  ^^'^SHB 

Fighting  with  foes;  for  death  comes  but  once,  and  whenever  it  may  be.  then. 

Fate  cuts  the  thread  of  our  life.    Each  must  go  quick  to  the  front,  ~^  metn  of 

Gia^Mug  bis  spear  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  shield  his  untrembling  the  tnoiU- 

Heart  pressing,  psnting  for  fight,  Pifng^i"g  in  deadliest  fray*  ™^ — elegiac 

Fate  hath  deoeed  that  from  death  there  shall  be  by  no  prudence  E^^ut  of"^ 

avoiding;  the  oritbial. 

DoMned  are  aU  mortals  to  die,  saving  no  sons  of  the  gods.  tid  nam 

Often  tbe  din  of  the  battle,  the  hurtling  of  lances  '■'"pjigt  braa&u 

Sees  man  the  tenor  of  death  stalking  into  his  home.  mDHarj  flra. 
Weaklings  are  deax  to  no  state,  nix  in  death  by  the  people  lamented; 
Warriors  the  great  and  the  small  mourn  when  they  face  their  fair 

LoDp'ng  intense  fills  all  hearts  in  the  land  for  the  stout-minded  heto 
Dying  in  hberty's  cause;  living  they  hold  him  divine. 
Just  like  a  tower  of  defence  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  people  q)peailng; 
WoAs  he  tbe  deeds  of  a  hoet,  striving  alone  in  his  mighL 

n.  Tybt^us 
Noble  it  is  to  fall  a  valiant  man  in  the  front  line  of  war- 
riors battling  for  tbe  fatheiland,  but  of  ail  things  most 
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grievous  to  leave  one's  dty  and  rich  farm  and  to  wander 
begging  vith  a  dear  mother,  an  aged  father,  little  children 
and  wedded  wife.  One  driven  about  by  need  and  hate- 
ful penury  will  seem  a  foe  to  all  among  whom  he  comes. 
Every  kind  of  dishonor  and  evil  will  pursue  him.  If  for 
such  a  wanderer  there  is  no  care  or  respect  or  heed  or  pity, 
then  let  us  fight  with  heart  for  this  our  country;  let  us  die 
for  children's  sake  with  no  stint  of  life.  Come,  youths, 
to  battle,  firm  standing  by  comrade's  side;  begin  not 
shameful  flight  and  panic.  Do  not  by  retreat  abandon 
the  old  whose  knees  no  more  are  su^^Ie;  indeed  it  is  a 
shameful  thing  for  an  elder  to  fall  in  battle  in  front  of 
youths — the  aged  man  with  white  head  and  hoary  beard, 
breathing  out  his  valiant  soul  in  the  very  dust,  covering 
bloody  wounds  with  his  own  hands, — his  person  stripped — 
a  sight  to  stir  up  pity  and  revenge.  But  to  the  young, 
all  this  is  fitting  whUe  yet  remains  the  brilliant  bloom  of 
lovely  youth,  admired  of  men,  adored  of  women  while 
he  lives;  and  when  he  has  fallen  in  the  front — still  beauti- 
fuL  Then  with  firm  poise  with  both  feet  fixed  on  earth, 
teeth  biting  lip,  let  each  man  stand  his  ground! 

Ye  of  the  race  of  Heracles  unconquered,  be  brave; 
Zeus  turns  not  away  in  disfavor.  Fear  not  nor  dread  a 
mass  of  men;  let  each  bring  shield  quick  mto  the  front 
rank,  holding  Ms  own  life  hateful  but  death's  black  fates 
dear  as  sunbeams.  For  well  ye  know  the  war-god's  actions 
all-aonihilating,  that  cause  the  tears  to  flow;  well  have  ye 
learned  the  wrath  of  troublous  war.  Of  fleeing  and  pur- 
suing oft  have  ye  told,  young  men,  and  of  both  have  ye 
pushed  into  surfeit.  Now  let  those  who  dare,  side  by  side, 
advance  as  champions  into  closest  fray;  thus  fewer  die 
and  they  save  the  host  behind ;  but  when  some  are  cowards, 
ail  bravery  has  d^)arted.    No  one  could  in  words  recount 
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the  IDs  that  befall  a  man  who  suffers  cowatdice.   Horrible 
it  is  to  cleave  the  back  of  a  fugitive  in  hostile  war,  pitiable 
a  body  lying  in  the  dust,  the  back  thrust  through  with 
q)ear-point.    With  fitm  poise,  then,  with  both  feet  fixed  This  f^~v: 
on  earth,  teeth  biting  lip,  let  each  man  stand  his  ground,  atim  in- 
covering  with  broad  shield  his  hips  and  legs  beneath,  his  coMerai^ 
rfioulders,  breast  and  vitals.    With  right  hand  let  him  ^^  J^^ 
wield  a  mighty  lance  and  toss  above  the  head  his  fearful  of  fi^tng. 
crest.    Let  the  tiniid  learn  to  do  knightly  deeds,  and  stand 
not  o£F  with  shield  beyond  the  range  of  darts;  but  come  to 
dose  fight  and  with  long  lance  or  sword-thrust  slay  his 
foeman.    Pressing  foot  on  foot,  shield  on  shield,  crest  on 
crest,  helmet  on  helmet,  grapple  your  man,  with  hand  on 
sword  hilt  or  long  spear.    And  ye  li^t  troops  here  and 
there,  beneath  your  shields  crouched,  pelt  them  with  heavy 
stones,  hurl  with  polished  darts,  but  keep  you  near  the 
phalanx. 

m.  SEixcnoNS  ntOH  Alc^bvs 

WINTER 

Zeua  hafls.   Tlw  Btieams  ue  frcHcn.    In  the  sky  The  mctra  at 

A  mighty  rtonn  i*  rapng  high.  UAta^ 

And  DOW  the  fotett  thick,  the  ocean  boat,  nuned  »tta 

Grow  damonwa  with  the  Thadui  tempest's  lOftr.  Alcciu;  that 

of  the  Um* 

But  drive  &way  the  abam,  and  make  the  fire  .  somewhat 

Hotter  and  pile  the  logs  and  faggots  higher;  buwIu. 

Four  out  the  tawny  wine  with  laviah  hand,  Grnce,  po; 

And  bind  about  thy  head  a  fleecy  band.  WM^iu. 

It  ID  befits  to  yield  the  heart  to  pain. 
What  profits  grief,  or  what  will  sorrow  galnP 

O  Bacchus,  bring  us  wine,  delldous  wioe. 

And  iweet  iptoiicatfon,  balm  divine. 
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THE  AEUOKY 

TU»  poem  The  spvMva  hsU  in  btazen  qilendta'  gleum, 

J^™»»  "»*•  And  all  the  house  in  Are«'  honor  beuns. 

his  comndei  The  helmeti  glitter;  high  upon  the  wall 

in  ft  dvil  wu.  The  nodding  ^luncs  of  snowy  borac'a  hair^ 

Man's  noblest  onuunents,  wave  over  lO; 
And  brightly  gleanung  braicn  greave*  are  tbere, 
Each  hanging  safe  upon  its  hidden  nnil, 
A  sura  defence  against  the  arrowy  halL 
And  manjr  coats  of  mail,  and  doubleU  stout, 

Bieast-plates  of  new-^HU  linen,  hollow  shields. 
Well-worn  and  brought  from  foe-abandoned  fields, 
And  broad  Chalddian  swords  are  stacked  about. 
Bear  well  in  mind  theM  tools  of  war,  they  make 
'EMty  and  sure  the  work  we  undertake. 

ALCfUS  PROPOSES  A  HOKNING  SAIL 

ADMt'd»  Mix  no  more  into  the  great  bowl.     Why  toilest  so, 

meat  of  when  I  tell  thee  that  never  will  I  have  thee  waste  the  day 

j^^JTy"*"*  from  dawn  onward  in  drunkenness  and  song?  0  why  do  we 

rt^^  forbear  to  use  the  sea,  suffering  the  winter-cool  freshness 

Km«B,  uSi.  of  the  mom  to  pass  like  a  drunken  sleep?    If  we  would 

^*sceiw  is  hut  quickly  go  aboard,  and  take  the  rudder  in  our  grasp, 

■J^^^°^  ^  and  loose  the  ship  from  her  moorings,  turning  the  sailyard 

harbor  to  front  the  breeze,  then  merrier  should  we  be  and  light 

noon  of  ■  hot  of  heart,  and  'twould  be  as  good  work  as  a  right  long 

luoemi^a  draught  of  wine.    But  thou,  linking  one  idle  hand  in  an- 

"^'"""oui  o*^**'  ^^^^  t^y  robe,  sayest.  As  for  me,  bring  myrrh 

for  a  sail.  for  my  head;  for  I  am  little  pleased  with  what  this  fellow 

The  frtend  putteth  into  song  of  his.    Never  think  thou  troublest  my 

to  bndt^  soul,  thou  wild  clamorer,  thou  roarest  like  a  great  £re. 
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IV.  SELBcnoNS  TROu  Sapfho 

HNASIDICA,  A  SOHEIDCE  PUPIL  OF  &ASVBO 

Atthis,  oar  beloved  Mnasidica  dwells  in  far-off  Sardis, 
but  she  often  sends  her  thoughts  hither,  recalling  how  once 
we  used  to  live  in  the  days  when  she  thought  thee  like  a 
glorious  goddess,  and  loved  thy  song  the  best.  Now  she 
Klines  among  the  dames  of  Lydia,  as  after  sunset  the  stars 
that  are  about  her,  when  she  spreads  her  light  o'er  briny 
sea  and  eke  o'er  flowery  field,  while  the  good  dew  lies  on 
the  ground  and  the  roses  revive  and  the  dainty  anthrysc 
and  the  honey  lotus  with  all  its  blooms.  And  oftentimes 
when  our  beloved,  wandering  abroad,  calls  to  mind  her 
gentle  Atthis,  the  heart  devours  her  tender  breast  with  the 
pain  of  longing;  and  she  cries  aloud  for  us  to  come  thither; 
and  what  she  says  we  know  full  well,  thou  and  I,  for  Night, 
tbe  many-eaied,  calls  it  to  us  across  the  dividing  sea. 


aitai  Rtvicif, 
niij,  gg  s. 
Sappbo  id- 

Atthii,* 
praenlpuplt 
Kgvrdfng 
Mnasidica, 

pupa,  who 
Du  mairicd 


HYKN  TO  APHSODITS 

GUttarlng-tbnHwd,  inunoita]  Aphrodite, 
WUe-mavitig  daugbter  of  higfi  Zeus,  I  pny  thee. 
Tune  not  my  soul  with  heavy  woes;  diead  mistras, 
Nay,  DOT  with  ■ngiii«li 

But  hither  come,  U  erst  in  the  daya  dq»ited 
Thou  didst  indiiie  and  listendst  to  my  ciying. 
And  from  thy  father's  palace,  down  descending 
Cam'st  with  the  golden 

CliailDt  yt^ed.   Thee  fair,  swUt-flying  spairowi, 
Over  black  earth  multitudinously  fluttering, 
Knion  on  pinion  through  middle  ether 
Down  fiom  heaven  hurried; 


Theituiu 
is  Sapphic, 
luunedtftet 

tbe  tnuula- 
tioD  has  tiu 
metre  of  tba 


WiU,  114. 
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QuidJy  tbey  came  like  light;  and  thou,  bleit  Udy, 
Stnilitig  with  deal,  undying  eya  didst  ask  me 
What  was  the  woe  that  troubled  me  and  whcrefoce 
Now  I  had  called  thee; 

What  I  fain  would  have  to  assuage  the  toiment 
Of  my  trended  loul;  and  whom  now,  to  please  thee. 
Must  persuasion  lure  to  thy  love,  and  who  now, 
Soiqiho,  hath  wronged  thee? 


Come  to  me  now,  too,  and  from  tyrannoui  sonow 
Free  me;  and  all  things  that  my  soul  demres  to 
Have  duw,  do  foe  me,  Queen,  and  let  thyself  now,  too. 
Be  my  gieat  ally! 


Grtict,  91  f.; 
WbM.  154. 


Phereoicui 

fVktw") 
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PiM  is  hen 
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by  01yiii[]ta. 


HIERON'S  VICKOtY  Dl  THE  EOKSE-BACE  AT  OLYHFIA 

Best  is  Water  of  all,  and  Gold  as  a  flaming  fire  in  the 
night  shineth  eminent  amid  lordly  wealth;  but  if  of  prizes 
in  the  games  thou  art  fain,  O  my  soul,  to  tell,  then,  as  thou 
must  search  in  the  void  finnament  by  day  for  no  bright 
star  more  quickening  than  the  sun,  so  neither  shall  we 
find  any  games  greater  than  the  Olympic  whereof  to  uttn 
our  voice;  for  hence  cometh  the  glorious  hymn  and  en- 
tereth  into  the  minds  of  the  skilled  in  song,  so  that  they 
celebrate  the  son  of  Cronos,  when  to  the  rich  and  happy 
hearth  of  Hieron  they  are  come;  for  he  wieldeth  the  sceptre 
of  justice  in  Sidly  of  many  flocks,  culling  the  choice  fruits 
of  all  kinds  of  excellence;  and  with  the  flower  of  music 
is  he  made  splendid,  even  such  strains  as  we  sing  blithely 
at  the  table  of  a  friend. 

Take  from  the  peg  the  Dorian  lute,  if  in  any  wise  the 
gloiy  of  Fherenicus  at  Pisa  hath  swayed  thy  soul  unto 
glad  thoughts,  when  by  the  banks  of  Alpheus  he  ran. 
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and  gave  liis  body  imgoaded  in  the  course,  and  brought 
victory  to  his  master,  the  Syracusans'  king,  who  delighteth 
inhoises.  .  .  . 

Now  the  good  that  cometb  of  to-day  is  ever  sovereign  m«mi  a  si 
unto  every  man.    My  part  it  is  to  crown  Hieron  with  an  mh^ 
equestrian  strain  in  j£oUan  mood;  and  sure  I  am  that  no 
host  among  men  that  are  now  shall  I  ever  glorify  in  sound- 
ing labyrinths  of  song  more  learned  in  the  learning  of 
honor  and  withal  with  more  might  to  work  thereto.    A 
god  hath  guard  over  thy  hopes,  O  Hieron,  and  taketh  care  Tbe  UU  of 
for  them  with  a  peculiar  care;  and  if  he  fail  thee  not,  I  ovolockt  tb 
trust  that  I  shall  again  proclaim  in  song  a  sweeter  glory  ^^^ 
yet,  and  find  thereto  in  words  a  ready  way,  when  to  the 
fair-shining  hill  of  Cronos  I  am  come.     Her  strongest- 
winged  dart  my  Muse  hath  yet  in  store. 

Of  many  kinds  is  the  greatness  of  men;  but  the  highest  ^  thli  pooi 
is  to  be  achieved  by  kings.    Look  not  thou  for  more  than  oOUd  »  kint. 
this.    May  it  be  thine  to  walk  loftily  all  thy  life,  and  mine 
to  be  the  friend  of  winners  in  the  games,  winning  honor 
for  my  art  among  Hellenes  everywhere. 


VI.  Thales 

He  asserted  that  water  was  tbe  principle  of  all  things,  Tii*  ffiat 
and  that  the  world  had  life,  and  was  full  of  spirits:  they  aciMtlflt 
say,  too,  that  he  was  the  original  definer  of  the  seasons  Diogom 
of  the  year,  and  that  it  was  he  who  divided  the  year  into  TkOa^. 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days.    And  he  never  had 
any  teacher  except  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt, 
and  associated  with  the  priests.    Hieronymus  also  says  Gnat,  w  U 
that  he  measured  the  Pyramids;  watching  their  shadows,  WerU,  154  i. 
and  calculating  when  they  were  of  the  same  size  as  those 
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la  "WwO-       It  is  said  that  once  he  was  led  out  of  his  house  by  an 
phar.  old  woman  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  stars,  and  he 

Dia(.Luit.B.  fell  into  a  ditch  and  bewailed  himself,  on  which  the  old 
woman  said  to  him — "  Do  you,  0  Thales,  who  can  not  see 
what  is  under  your  feet,  think  that  you  shall  understand 
what  is  in  heaven?".  .  , 
m*wlM  And  the  following  are  quoted  as  sayings  of  his: — "God 

is  the  most  andent  of  all  things,  for  he  has  no  birth:  the 
n.  9-  world  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things,  for  it  is  the  work 

of  God:  place  is  the  greatest  of  things,  for  it  contains  all 
things :  intellect  is  the  swiftest  of  things,  for  it  runs  through 
all  things;  necessity  is  the  strongest  of  things,  for  it  rules 
everything:  time  is  the  wisest  of  things,  for  it  finds  out 
everything."  He  said  also  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  life  and  death.  "Why,  then,"  said  some  one  to 
him,  "do  you  not  die?"  "Because,"  said  he,  "it  makes  no 
difference."  A  man  asked  him  whidi  was  made  first, 
n^ht  or  day,  and  he  replied,  "Night  was  made  first  by 
one  day."  Another  man  asked  him  whether  a  man  who 
did  wrong,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  Gods.  "No, 
not  even  if  he  thinks  wrong,"  said  he.  .  .  .  When  he  was 
asked  what  was  very  difficult,  he  said,  "To  know  one's 
self."  And  what  was  easy,  "To  advise  another."  What 
was  most  pleasant?  "To  be  successful."  To  the  question, 
"What  is  the  divinity?"  he  replied,  "That  which  has 
neither  Ix^inning  or  end."  Vfhai  asked  what  bard  thing 
he  had  seen,  he  said,  "An  old  man  a  ^lant."  When  the 
question  was  put  to  him  how  a  man  nuf^t  most  easly 
endure  misf6rtune,he  said,  "If  he  sawhisenemles  more  un- 
fortunate still!"  When  asked  how  men  mig^t  live  most 
virtuously  and  most  justly,  he  said,  "If  we  never  do  our- 
selves what  we  blame  in  others."  To  the  question,  "Who 
is  h^>py,  he  made  answer,  "He  who  is  healthy  In  his 
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hoiy,  tM*y  ia  his  dicnmstances,  and  wdl-fnstructed  in 

Vn.    Pyihaoosas 

Hie  Pythagoreans  called  music  phi!oso|Ay.     They  ' 
maintained  that  the  world  subsisted  by  harmony,  and 
considered  every  kind  of  music  to  be  the  work  of  the  gods. 
It  is  thus  that  the  muses  are  regarded  as  ddties,  and  Apollo  Grttct,osi 
has  the  name  of  President  of  the  Muses,  and  all  poetry  4"37' 
is  divine,  being  conversant  about  the  praises  of  the  gods. 
Thus  also  they  ascribe  to  music  the  formation  of  manners, 
as  everything  which  refines  the  mind  approximates  to  the 
power  of  the  gods. 

And  as  he  was  a  young  man,  and  devoted  to  learning,  HU  txtrtU. 
he  quitted  his  country,  and  got  initiated  into  all  the  Dbwena 
Grecian  and  barbarian  sacred  mysteries.    Accordingly,  ^^^|^ 
he  went  to  Eg3^t,  on  which  occasion  Polycrates  gave  him  3- 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Amasis;  and  he  learned  the  TtereiaBome 
Egyptian  language,  as  Antiphon  tells  us,  io  his  treatise  his  tra^c^ 
on  those  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  virtue,  and  ",^™' 
he  associated  with  the  Chaldsans  and  with  the  Magi. 

Afterward  he  went  to  Crete,  and  in  company  with  Epi-  IsHUtcdlnto 
menides,  he  descended  into  the  Idiean  cave,  and  in  Egypt  mTttariu. 
he  entered  into  the  holiest  parts  of  their  temples,  and  f^, 
learned  all  the  most  sacred  mysteries  that  relate  to  their 
gods.    Then  he  returned  again  to  Samos;  and  finHing  his 
ountry  reduced  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  Poly- 
crates, he  set  sail,  and  fled  to  Croton  in  Italy.    And  there, 
having  givoi  laws  to  the  Italians,  he  gained  a  very  high  Ha  toundi  • 
reputation,  tc^thn  with  his  scholars,  who  were  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  and  governed  the  republic  in  a 
most  excellent  manner;  so  that  the  constitution  was  very 
nearly  an  aristociaq'. 
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h't^Tta^  Heradides  Ponticus  says,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
mlcratloii  of  speab  of  himself  in  this  manner:  that  he  had  formerly 
""''■■  been  j£tbalides,  and  had  been  accounted  the  son  of 

'*-  *■  Hermes;  and  that  Hermes  had  desired  him  to  select  any 

gift  he  [leased  except  immortality.  He  accordingly  re- 
quested that,  whether  living  or  dead,  he  might  preserve 
the  memoiy  of  what  had  happened  to  him.  While,  there- 
fore, he  was  alive  he  recollected  everything;  and  when  he 
was  dead,  he  retained  the  same  memoiy.  And  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  passed  into  Euphorbus,  and  was  wounded 
by  Menelaus.  And  while  he  was  Euphorbus,  he  used  to 
say  that  he  had  formerly  been  iEthalides;  and  that  he 
had  received  as  a  gift  from  Hermes  the  perpetual  trans- 
nugiation  of  his  soul,  so  that  it  was  constantly  transmi- 
grating and  passing  into  whatever  [dants  or  animals  it 
pleased;  and  he  had  also  received  the  gift  of  knowing  and 
recollecting  all  that  bis  soul  bad  suffered  in  the  lower 
world,  and  what  suSerings  too  are  endured  by  the  rest  of 
the  souls.  .  .  . 

Ba  ncog-  They  say  that  once,  u  pudng  by  be  nw 

niiM  an  aid  A  dog  severely  beaten,  he  did  pity  bim. 

And  spoke  as  followa  to  the  man  who  beat  him: — 
^^^'^^^  "Stop  iK>w;^ftkd  beat  him  not;  since  in  his  body, 

Du«.  Laert.  Abides  the  Mill  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 

Pytkof.  ij.  Whose  voice  I  recognized  aa  lie  was  crying." 


I.  What  reasons  does  Callnius  give  for  bnreiy  in  battk?  What 
(i  his  idea  of  the  worlting  of  fate? 

a.  Should  the  Spaitoiu  fail  in  war,  what  according  to  Tyitcus 
would  be  their  fate?  From  this  passage  desccil>e  tlie  (tensive  and 
defensive  arms  of  the  Spartans.  Describe  their  militaiy  formaticMi 
and  manner  of  fighting. 

3.  MetUkm  Ksne  of  the  subjects  on  which  Alcms  wrote    How 
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did  he  Uke  to  pan  a  winter  evening?    What  wtaponi  filled  the  ar- 
mory?  Did  tbe  Greeki  enjoj  the  game  things  ta  we  do? 

4.  What  idea  do  we  get  of  the  relation  between  Sappho  and  her 
pnpili?  between  her  country  and  Lydia?  What  docs  Sappho  ask  of 
Aphrodite?  What  ta^tession  do  you  get  of  her  poetry  from  these  two 


5.  Write  In  your  own  words  the  inenning  of  this  selecticn  fron 
I^ndar.  How  does  he  describe  Hieron?  What  did  he  tUnk  of  Ui 
own  poetry? 

6.  What  sdentific  discoveries  are  attributed  to  Thales?  What 
do  the  anecdotes  aim  to  teach?  What  light  do  his  wise  sayings 
throw  <»  his  diaracter? 

7.  What  importance  did  Fythagonu  attach  to  mumc?  Why 
should  we  not  accept  everything  Diogenes  tells  us  as  to  the  travels  of 
this  philosc^iher?  What  account  did  he  give  of  his  soul  before  It  had 
cntcnd  his  body? 
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THE  IONIC  REVOLT 
I.  The  Beginnino 
He  (Arist^oras)  took  counsel  therefore  with  his  parti- 
sans, declaring  to  them  both  his  own  opinion  and  the 
message  from  Histiseus;  and  while  all  the  rest  expressed 
an  opioioD  to  the  same  effect,  urgiog  him  namely  to  make 
revolt,  Hecateus,  the  writer  of  genealogies,  urged  first 
that  they  should  not  undertake  war  with  the  king  of  the 
luuidHisti-  Persians,  describing  all  the  nations  over  whom  Darius 
Tio'l.;  An-'     ^^  ruler,  and  his  power;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed 
dm  World,     ip  persuading  him,  he  counselled  next  that  they  should 
manage  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea.     Now 
this,  he  continued,  could  not  come  to  pass  in  any  other 
pbo^^vid        way,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  for  he  knew  that  the  force  of 
7^i°L .      the  Milesians  was  weak:  but  if  the  treasures  should  be 
chiefly  mythi-  taken  which  were  in  the  temple  at  Branchidie,  widdi 
Croesus  the  Lydian  dedicated  as  offerings,  he  had  great 
AriKa«o(a^     hopes  that  they  might  become  masters  of  the  sea;  and  by 
So^th'Se  *^  means  they  would  not  only  themselves  have  wealth 
J'e™^^'™'  at  their  disposal,  but  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
inuiatteaipt  the  property  off  as  plunder.    Now  these  treasures  were  of 
N^f"      great  value,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  history. 
»'«irf!'i6o.     '^■^^  opinion  did  not  prevail;  but  nevertheless  it  was  re- 
solved that  th^  should  revolt,  and  that  one  of  them  should 
sail  to  Myus,  to  the  force  which  had  returned  from  Naxos 
and  was  then  there,  and  endeavor  to  seize  the  conmianders 
who  sailed  in  the  ships. 
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craft  Oliatus  the  son  of  IbanoUis  of  Mylasa,  and  Histi- 
Rus  the  son  of  TVnuies  of  Termera,  and  Coes  the  son  of 
Erxander,  to  whom  Darius  had  given  Mytilene  as  a  gift,  ^^^^'"~'' 
and  Aiistagotas  the  son  of  Heradeides  of  Cyme,  and  many  **'"*'.  '*»-*■ 
others;  and  then  Aiistagoras  openly  made  revolt  and  de- 
vised all  that  he  could  to  the  hurt  of  Darius.  And  first 
he  pretended  to  resign  the  despotic  power  and  give  to 
Miletus  equality,  in  order  that  the  Milesians  might  be 
willing  to  revolt  with  him;  then  afterward  he  proceeded 
to  do  this  same  thing  in  the  rest  of  Ionia  too;  and  some 
of  the  despots  he  drove  out,  but  those  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  ships  which  had  sailed  with  him  to  Naxos,  these 
he  surrendered,  because  he  desired  to  do  a  pleasure  to 
their  dties,  delivering  them  over  severaUy  to  that  dty  from 
which  each  one  came. 

Now  the  men  of  Mytilene,  as  soon  as  they  received  Fan  «f  O* 
Coes  into  their  hands,  brought  him  out  and  stoned  him  tjmtt. 
to  death;  but  the  men  of  Cyme  let  their  tyrant  go,  and  so 
also  most  of  the  others  let  thars  go.  Thus  then  the  ty- 
rants were  deposed  in  the  various  dties;  and  Aristagoraa 
the  Milesian,  after  having  deposed  them,  bade  each  i>eople 
appoint  coiDmanders  in  their  several  dties,  and  then  him- 
self set  forth  as  an  envoy  to  Lacedcenion;  for  in  truth  it 
wa3  necessary  that  he  should  find  out  aoiae  powerful 
alliance.  .  .  . 

n.  T&£  Atteupt  to  Win  Allies 

However,  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  arrived  AiMmoim 
at  Sparta  while  Cleomenes  was  reigning;  and  accordingly  -mater  of 
with  him  he  came  to  speech,  having,  as  the  Lacediemo-  ^^^^ 
nians  say,  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  was  engraved  a. 
map  of  Uie  whole  Earth,  with  all  the  sea  and  all  the  rivns. 
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And  when  he  came  to  speech  with  Oeomenes  he  said  to 
him  09  follows: 

"Marvel  not,  Cleomenes,  at  my  earnestness  in  coming 
hither,  for  the  case  is  this.  That  the  sons  of  the  lonians 
should  be  slaves  instead  of  free  is  a  reproach  and  a  grief 
most  of  all  indeed  to  ourselves,  but  of  all  others  most  to 
you,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  the  leaders  of  Hellas.  Now  there- 
fore I  entreat  you  by  the  gods  of  Hellas  to  rescue  from 
slavery  the  lonians,  who  are  your  own  kinsmen.  And 
ye  may  easily  achieve  this,  for  the  barbarians  are  not 
valiant  in  fight;  whereas  ye  have  attained  to  the  hij^est 
pcont  of  valor  in  war;  and  their  fitting  is  of  this  fashion, 
namely  with  bows  and  aiiows  and  a  short  spear,  and  they 
go  into  battle  wearing  trousers  and  with  caps  on  thdr 
heads.  Thus  they  are  easily  conquered.  Then  again  thqr 
who  occupy  that  continent  have  good  things  in  such 
quantity  as  not  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  together 
possess;  first  gold,  then  silver  and  bronze  and  embroidered 
garments  and  beasts  of  burden  and  slaves;  all  of  which 
ye  might  have  for  yourselves,  if  ye  so  desred.  And  the 
nations,  moreover,  dwell  in  such  order  one  after  the  other 
as  I  shall  declare: — the  lonians  here;  and  next  to  them  the 
Lydians  who  not  only  dwell  in  a  fertile  land,  but  are  also 
exceedingly  rich  in  gtdd  and  nlver," — and  as  he  said  this 
he  pcmited  to  the  map  of  the  Earth,  which  he  carried  with 
him  engraved  upaa  the  tablet, — "and  here  next  to  the 
Lydians,"  continued  Aristagoias,  "are  the  Eastern  Phryg- 
ians, who  have  the  greatest  numba  of  sheep  and  cattle 
of  all  people  that  I  know,  and  also  the  most  abundant 
crops.  Next  to  the  Phrygians  are  the  Cajqudodans, 
whom  we  call  Syrians;  and  bordering  upon  them  are  the 
Cilicians,  coming  down  to  this  sea,  in  which  lies  the  island 
(d  Cyprus  here;  sad  these  pay  five  huodied  talents  to 
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the  king  {or  their  yearly  tribute.  Next  to  these  rtliripi^ii 
ue  the  Anaanaaa,  whom  thou  mayest  see  here,  and  these 
also  have  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Next  to 
the  Armenians  are  the  Matienians  occupying  this  country 
here;  and  next  to  them  is  the  land  of  Cissia  here,  in  which 
land  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Choaspes  is  situated  that 
dty  of  Susa  where  the  great  king  has  his  residence,  and 
where  the  money  is  laid  up  in  treasuries.  After  ye  have 
taken  this  dty  ye  may  then  with  good  courage  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Zeus  in  the  matter  of  wealth.  Nay,  but 
can  it  be  that  ye  feel  yourselves  bound  to  take  upon  you 
the  risk  cd  battles  against  Messenians  and  Arcadians  and 
Aigives,  who  are  equally  matched  against  you,  for  the 
sake  of  land  which  is  not  much  in  extent  nor  very  fertile, 
and  for  confines  which  are  but  small,  though  these  peoples 
have  ndther  gold  nor  silver  at  all,  for  the  sake  of  which 
desire  indtes  one  to  fight,  and  to  die, — can  this  be,  I  say, 
and  will  ye  choose  some  other  way  now,  when  it  is  possible 
foryoueasily tohavetheruleoverallAsia?"  Aristagoras 
spoke  thus,  and  Cleomeaes  answered  him  saying:  "Guest- 
Mend  from  Miletus,  I  defer  my  answer  to  thee  till  the 
day  after  tomorrow." 

Thus  far  then  they  advanced  at  that  time;  and  when  ^^ 
the  appointed  day  arrived  for  the  answer,  and  they  had  big 
come  to  the  place  agreed  upon,  Cleomenes  asked  Arista-  " 
goras  how  many  days'  journey  it  was  from  the  sea  of  the 
lonians  to  the  residence  of  the  king.  Now  Aristagoras, 
who  in  other  respects  acted  deverly  and  imposed  upon  him 
well,  in  this  point  made  a  mistake;  for  whereas  he  ou^t 
not  to  have  told  him  the  truth,  at  least  if  he  desired  to 
bring  the  Spartans  out  to  Asia,  he  said  in  fact  that  it  was  a 
journey  up  from  the  sea  of  three  months;  and  the  other 
cutting  short  the  rest  of  the  account  which  Aristagoras 
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had  b^un  to  gjve  of  the  way,  said,  "Guest-friend  from 

Miletus,  get  thee  away  from  Sparta  before  the  sun  has 

set;  for  thou  speakest  a  word  which  sounds  not  well  in  the 

ears  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  desiring  to  take  them  a  journey 

of  three  months  away  from  the  sea." 

napibicoM      Cleomenes  accordingly  havii^  so  said  went  away  to 

downtha       his  house;  but  Aristagoras  took  the  suppliant's  branch 

*■     and  went  to  the  house  of  Cleomenes;  and  having  entered 

li.  s".  in  as  a  suppUant,  he  bade  Cleomenes  send  away  the  child 

and  listen  to  him:  for  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes  was 

Sparun  standing  by  him,  whose  name  was  Goigo,  and  this  it 

Gmca.  58,       chanced  was  his  only  child,  being  of  the  age  now  of  eight 

We^i^jit     °'  ""^^  years.     Cleomenes  however  bade  him  say  that 

"5-  ^       which  he  desired  to  say,  and  not  to  stop  on  account  of  the 

Gotgo  is         child.   Then  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  promise  him  money, 

iavieirofthe  beginning  with  ten  talents,  if  he  would  accomplish  for 

J^"^^^^    him  that  for  which  he  was  asking;  and  when  Cleomenes 

Spuu.  refused,  Aristagoras  went  on  increasing  the  sums  of  money 

offered,  until  at  last  he  had  promised  fif  ^  talents,  and  at 

that  moment  the  child  cried  out,  "  Father  the  stranger  will 

do  thee  hurt,  if  thou  do  not  leave  him  and  go."  Cleomenes 

then,  pleased  by  the  counsel  of  the  child,  departed  into 

another  room,  and  Aristagoras  went  away  from  Sparta 

altogether,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  any 

further  about  the  way  up  from  the  sea  to  the  residence  of 

the  king.  ,  ,  , 

iJtagpaM        While  they  (the  Athenians)  had  these  thou^ts  and  had 

4iw4p8  B.C.  been  set  at  enmity  with  the  Persians,  at  this  very  time 

Hdt.  T.  vr-      Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  ordered  away  from  Sparta  by 

Cleomenes  the  Lacediemonian,  arrived  at  Athens;   for 

this  was  the  dty  which  had  most  power  of  all  the  rest 

besides  Sparta.     And  Aristagoras  came  forward  before 

the  assembly  of  the  people  uid  said  the  same  things  as 
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he  had  said  at  Sparta  about  the  wealth  which  there  was  in 
Asia,  and  about  the  Persian  manner  of  making  war,  how 
they  used  neither  shield  nor  spear  and  were  easy  to  over- 
come. Thus  I  say  he  said,  and  also  he  added  this,  namely  ^j;^ 
that  the  Milesians  were  colonists  from  the  Athenians, 
and  that  it  was  reasonable  that  the  Athenians  should 
rescue  them,  since  they  had  such  great  power;  and  there 
was  nothing  which  he  did  not  promise,  being  very  urgent 
hi  his  request,  until  at  last  he  persuaded  them;  for  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  easier  to  deceive  many  than  one, 
seeing  that,  though  he  did  not  prove  able  to  deceive  Cleo- 
menes  the  Lacedtemoman  by  himself,  yet  he  did  this 
to  thirty  thousand  Athenians.  The  Athenians,  then,  I 
say,  being  persuaded,  voted  a  resolution  to  despatch  twenty 
ships  to  help  the  lonians,  and  appointed  to  command  them 
Melanthius,  one  of  their  citizens  who  was  in  all  things 
highly  reputed.  These  ships  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  evils  for  the  Hellenes  and  the  barbarians.  .  .  . 

Arist^joras  meanwhile,  when  the  Athenians  had  ar-  TIm  Or«rta 
rived  with  twenty  ships,  bringing  with  them  also  five  .ph.^ 
triremes  of  the  Eretrians,  who  joined  the  expedition  not  ^Sb^E;. 
for  the  sake  of  the  Athenians  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves, to  repay  them  a  debt  which  they  owed;  for  the  HdL  v.  gp. 
Milesians  in  former  times  had  borne  with  the  Eretrians 
the  burden  of  all  that  war  which  they  had  with  the  Chal- 
cddians,  at  the  time  when  the  Chalddians  on  their  side  were 
helped  by  the  Samians  against  the  Eretrians  and  Milesians. 
When  these,  I  say,  had  arrived  and  the  other  allies  were 
on  the  ^xit,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  make  a  march  upon 
Sardis.   On  this  march  he  did  not  go  himself,  but  remained 
at  Miletus,  and  ^ipointed  others  to  be  in  command  of 
the  Milesians,  namdy  his  brother  Charcfnnus  and  of  the 
otha  citizens  <me  Heimophantus. 
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n*  outnta  Vfiih  this  force  then  the  lonians  came  to  Ephesus;  and 
leaving  their  ships  at  Coresus  in  the  land  of  Ephesus,  they 
went  up  themselves  in  a  laige  body,  taking  Ephesians 
to  guide  them  in  their  march.  So  they  marched  along  by 
the  river  Cayster,  and  then  whoi  they  arrived  after  cross- 
ing the  range  of  Tmolus,  they  took  Sardis  without  any 
reliance,  all  except  the  citadel;  but  the  dtadel  Ar- 
taphemes  himself  saved  from  capture,  having  with  him  a 
considerable  force  of  men. 

TlMbwvbit  From  plundering  the  dty  after  they  had  taken  it  th^ 
were  prevented  by  this; — the  houses  in  Sardis  were  mostly 
built  of  reeds,  and  even  those  of  them  which  were  of  brick 

Gr^^iij  f.;  had  their  roofs  thatched  with  reeds;  of  these  houses  one 

VtrU,  ifii  t.  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and  forthwith  the  fire  going 
on  from  bouse  to  house,  b^an  to  spread  over  the  whole 
town.  So  thai  as  the  town  was  on  fire,  the  Lydians  and 
all  the  Persians  who  were  in  the  dty  being  cut  off  from 
escape,  since  the  fire  was  prevailing  in  the  extremities 
round  about  them,  and  not  having  any  way  out  of  the 
town,  flowed  together  to  the  market-place  and  to  the 
river  Pactolus,  which  brings  down  gold-dust  for  them  from 
Tmolus,  flowing  through  the  middle  of  their  market-place, 
and  then  runs  out  into  the  tiver  Hermus,  and  this  into  the 
sea.  To  this  Pactolus,  I  say,  and  to  the  market-place  the 
Lydians  and  thePersians  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
were  com[>eUed  to  defend  themselves.  The  lonians,  then, 
seeing  some  of  the  enemy  standing  on  their  defence  and 
others  in  great  numbers  coming  on  to  the  attack,  were 
struck  with  fear  and  retired  to  the  mountain  called 
Tbiolus,  and  afterward  at  nightfall  departed  to  go  to 
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The  Persians,  then,  being  conquerors  of  the  lonians 
in  the  sea-fight,  besieged  Miletus  by  land  and  sea,  under- 
mining the  walls  and  bringing  against  it  all  manner  of 
engines;  and  they  took  it  completely  in  the  sixth  year  from  T]^,*^^ 
the  rev<dt  of  Aristagoras,  and  reduced  the  people  to  slav-  tousht  t^ 
ety;  so  that  the  disaster  agreed  with  the  oracle  which  had  rn^fiCtf'' 
been  uttered  with  reference  to  Mfletus.  Gnto,  114- 

For  when  the  Aigives  were  inquiring  at  Delphi  about  An  oradt. 
the  safety  of  thor  dty,  there  was  given  to  them  an  orade  Hdt  vi.  i«. 
which  applied  to  both,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Argives  themsdves,  while  that  which  was 
added  afterward  referred  to  the  Milesians,  llie  part  of  it 
which  had  reference  to  the  Argives  I  will  record  when  I 
readi  that  place  in  the  history,  but  that  which  the  Orade 
uttered  with  reference  to  the  Milesians  who  were  not 
there  present,  is  as  follows: 

"And  at  that  time,  O  M&etut,  ot  evil  deeds  the  contriver. 

Thou  ahalt  be  made  tor  many  a  glorious  gift  and  a  banquet; 

Then  shall  thy  wives  be  compelled  to  waih  the  feet  of  tlie  knig- 

hnired. 
And  in  Didyma  then  my  ^irine  shall  be  tended  by  others." 

At  the  time  of  which  I  q>eak,  these  things  came  upon  the 
Milesians,  since  most  of  the  men  were  killed  by  the  Per- 
aans,  who  are  long-haired,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  dealt  with  as  slaves;  and  the  temple  at  Didyma,  with 
the  sacred  building  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Orade,  was 
first  plundered  and  then  burnt.  Of  the  things  in  this 
temple  I  have  made  mention  frequently  in  other  parts  of 
the  history. 
After  this  the  MOesiana  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
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^um*  "*    ^"*  conducted  to  Susaj  and  king  Darius  did  to  them 

tfut.  no  other  evil,  but  settled  them  upon  the  sea  called  Eryth- 

n.  M.  nean,  in  the  dty  of  An^,  by  which  the  Tigris  flows  when 

it  runs  out  into  the  sea.    Of  the  Milesian  land  the  Persians 

themselves  kept  the  surroundings  of  the  dty  and  the  plain, 

but  the  heights  th^  gave  to  the  Carians  of  Fedasa  for  a 


■  When  the  Milesians  suffered  this  treatment  from  the 
Persians,  the  men  of  Sybaris,  who  were  dwdling  in  Laos 
and  Sddros,  being  deprived  of  their  own  dty,  did  not  re- 
pay like  with  like;  for  when  Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  mai 
of  Croton,  the  MOesians  all  from  youth  upwards  shaved 
thdr  heads  and  put  on  great  mourning;  for  these  dties 
woe  more  than  all  others  of  whidi  we  know  bound  to- 
gether by  ties  of  friendship.  Not  like  the  Sybarites 
were  the  Athenians;  for  these  made  it  dear  that  they  were 
grieved  at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  both  in  many  other 
ways  and  also  by  this,  that  when  Phrynichus  had  com- 
posed a  drama  called  the  "Capture  of  Miletus"  and  had 
put  it  on  the  stage,  the  body  of  spectators  fell  to  weeping, 
and  the  Athenians  moreover  fined  the  poet  a  thousand 
drachmas  on  the  ground  that  he  had  reminded  them  of 
thdr  own  calamities;  and  they  ordered  also  that  no  one 
in  futuie  should  represent  this  drama. 

STUDIES 

1.  What  motive  bad  ArisUgona  to  revolt  (cf.  Greeet,  iii;  Aneienl 
Wtrtd,  i6o)?  What  wm  the  advice  of  Hecatms?  Why  were  the 
tyranta  now  deposed? 

a.  Why  did  AiistAgoru  go  tc  Sparta  for  aid?  By  what  aisumenta 
did  he  try  to  petsuade  Cleomenes?  What  had  he  to  (ay  of  the  Per- 
dan*?  Why  did  be  give  the  king  a  leaaon  m  geography?  Why  were 
the  LacedKmoiiIani  unwilling  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Asia? 
WhM  pMt  had  Gorgo  In  U>e  iteffotiatloni,  and  what  Idea  do  wc  get 
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from  it  of  the  ^Mrtan  giri?  Why  were  the  Athenians  mem  euSj 
penuaded?  What  does  Herodotus  think  of  the  war?  Describe  this 
bouses  of  SardiB. 

3.  How  did  the  Penians  punish  Uiletus  ba  revolt?  What  is  tbs 
mwmipg  (4  the  orade?  Are  we  certain  that  it  wsa  given  before  the 
event?  How  did  the  fall  of  Miletus  sfEect  the  Athenians?  When 
did  Herodotus  probably  get  his  information  as  to  these  events,  and 
bowtnistwwthyisit? 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  WAR  BETWEEN  GREECE  AND  PERSIA 
I.  The  Invasion  of  Datis  and  Artafhesnes 

So  the  Athenians  were  at  war  with  the  Eginetans;  and 
meanwhile  the  Persian  was  canying  ioiwaid  his  design, 
Bince  he  was  put  in  mind  ever  by  his  servant  to  Temember 
the  Athenians,  and  also  because  the  sons  of  Fdsistratus 
were  near  at  hand  and  brought  charges  continually  against 
the  Athenians,  while  at  the  same  time  Darius  Iiimself 
wished  to  take  hold  of  this  pretext  and  subdue  those  na- 
tions of  Hellas  which  had  not  given  him  earth  and  water. 
Mardonius  then,  since  he  had  fared  miserably  in  his  ex- 
pedition, he  removed  from  his  command;  and  appointing 
other  generals  to  command,  he  despatched  them  against 
Eretria  and  Athens,  namely  Datis,  who  was  a  Mede  by 
race,  and  Artaphemes  the  son  of  Artaphemes,  a  nephew 
of  the  king;  and  he  sent  them  forth  with  the  charge  to 
reduce  Athens  and  Eretria  to  slavery  and  to  bring  back 
the  slaves  into  his  presence.  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  while  they  were  still  in  the  city  the  generals 
sent  oS  to  Sparta  a  herald,  namely  Pheidippides  an  Athe- 
nian, a  runner  of  long  day-courses  and  one  who  practised 
this  as  his  profession.  With  this  man,  as  Pheidippides 
himself  said  and  as  he  made  report  to  the  Athenians, 
Pan  chanced  to  meet  by  Moimt  Parthenion,  which  is 
above  Tegea;  and  calling  aloud  the  name  of  Pheidippides, 
Pan  bade  him  report  to  the  Athenians  and  ask  for  what 
reason  they  had  no  care  of  him,  though  he  was  well 
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di^xised  to  tlte  Athenians  and  liad  been  serviceable  to 
tbem  on  many  occasons  before  that  time,  and  would  be  so 
also  yet  again.  Believing  that  this  tale  was  true,  the  Athe- 
nians, when  theiraSairshadnowbeenprospcFouslyBettled,  Inaaveoo 
established  under  the  Acropolis  a  temple  of  Pan,  and  in  dedivitj. 
consequence  of  this  message  they  propitiate  him  with 
sacrifice  offered  every  year  and  with  a  torch-race. 

However  at  that  time,  the  time  namely  when  he  said  VbtUiv- 
that  Pan  appeared  to  him,  this  Pheidippides  having  been  dmU  to  Um 
sent  by  the  generals  was  in  Sparta  on  the  next  day  after  ^^^■•"** 
that  on  which  he  left  the  dty  of  the  Athenians;  and  when 
he  had  come  to  the  magistrates  he  said:  "Lacedsmonians,  Hdt.vi.io6. 
the  Athenians  make  request  of  you  to  come  to  their  help 
and  not  to  allow  a  dty  most  andently  established  among  On  Hub- 
the  Hellenes  to  fall  into  slavery  by  means  of  barbarians;   u^'i-^u^ 
for  even  now  Etetria  has  been  enslaved  and  Hellas  has  ^^tz,"^ 
become  the  weaker  by  a  dty  of  renown."    He,  as  I  say, 
reported  to  them  that  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
and  it  pleased  them  well  to  come  to  help  the  Athenians; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  at  once,  since  they 
did  not  desire  to  break  their  law;  for  it  was  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month  and  on  the  ninth  day  th^  said  they  would 
Dot  go  forth,  nor  until  the  cirde  of  the  moon  should  be  full. 

Now  the  opinions  of  the  generals  of  Uie  Athenians  were  Tbe  Athui- 
divided,  and  the  one  party  urged  that  they  should  not  ddibent^ 
fight  a  battle,  seeing  that  Uiey  were  few  to  fight  with  the  gj^  ^  ,q^ 
anny  of  the  Medes,  while  the  others,  and  among  them 
Miltiades,  advised  that  they  should  do  so;  and  when  th^ 
were  divided  and  the  worse  opinion  was  like  to  prevail.  At  ^^^'^ 
then,  ance  he  who  had  been  apptnnted  by  lot  to  be  pole-  nurch  mt 
march  of  the  Athenians  had  a  vote  in  addition  to  the  ten  ^^|j^,2fby 
(for  in  old  times  the  Athenians  gave  the  polemarch  an  j^p-  "> 
equal  vote  with  the  generals)  and  at  that  time  the  pole- 
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march  was  Callimachus  of  the  deme  of  Aphidns,  to  him 
came  Miltiades  and  said  as  follows:  "With  thee  now  it 
rests,  Callimachus,  either  to  biing  Athens  into  slavery,  or 
by  making  her  free  to  leave  behind  thee  for  all  the  time 
that  men  shall  live  a  memorial  such  as  not  even  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  have  left.  For  now  the  Atheni- 
^■atM  ans  have  come  to  a  danger  the  greatest  to  which  they  have 

'^  '  ever  come  since  they  were  a  people;  and  on  the  one  hand, 
if  th^  submit  to  the  Medes,  it  is  determined  what  they 
shall  suffer,  being  dehvered  over  to  Hippias,  while  on  the 
o\ha  hand,  if  this  city  shall  gain  the  victory  it  may  become 
the  first  of  the  cities  of  Hellas.  How  this  may  happen  and 
how  it  comes  to  thee  of  all  men  to  have  the  decision  of 
these  matters,  I  am  now  about  to  tell.  Of  us  the  generals, 
who  are  ten  in  number,  the  opinions  are  divided,  the  one 
party  urging  that  we  fight  a  battle  and  the  others  that  we 
do  not  fight.  Now  if  we  do  not,  I  expect  that  some  great 
spirit  of  discord  will  fall  upon  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
and  so  shake  them  that  they  shall  go  over  to  the  Medes; 
but  if  we  fight  a  battle  before  any  unsoundness  appear 
in  any  part  of  the  Athenian  people,  then  we  are  able  to 
gain  the  victory  in  the  fight,  if  the  gdds  grant  equal  con- 
ditions. These  things  then  all  belong  to  thee,  and  depend 
upon  thee;  for  if  thou  attach  thyself  to  my  opinion,  thou 
lust  both  a  fatherland  which  is  free  and  a  native  dty 
which  shall  be  the  first  among  the  cities  of  Hellas;  but  if 
thou  dioose  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  earnest  against 
fitting,  thou  shalt  have  the  opposite  of  those  good  things 
of  which  I  have  told  thee." 
Tba  t;^^^  Thus  speaking  Miltiades  gained  Callimachus  to  his 
to  flcht  side;  and  the  opinion  of  the  polemarch  being  added,  it  was 
Hdt.  vL  ito.  thus  determined  to  fi{^t  a  battle.  After  this,  those  gen- 
erals whose  opinion  was  in  favor  of  fighting,  as  the  turn 
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of  each  one  of  them  to  command  for  the  day  came  round, 
gave  over  their  command  to  Miltiades;  and  he,  accepting 
it,  would  not  yet  however  bring  about  a  battle,  until  his 
own  turn  to  command  had  come. 

And  when  it  came  round  to  faim,  then  the  Athenians  Tke  oidar  dl 
were  drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  order  which  here  follows: — 
On  the  right  wing  the  polemarcb  Callimachus  was  leader  '  '"* 
(for  the  custom  of  the  Athenians  was  this,  that  the  pole- 
march  should  have  the  right  wing) ;  and  he  leading,  next 
after  him  came  the  tribes  in  order  as  they  were  numbered 
one  after  the  other,  and  last  were  drawn  up  the  Platxans 
occupying  the  left  wing;  for  ever  since  this  battle,  when  the 
Athenians  offer  sacrifices  in  the  solemn  assemblies  which 
are  made  at  the  four>yearly  festivals,  the  her&ld  of  the 
Athenians  prays  thus,  "  that  blessings  may  come  to  the 
Athenians  and  to  the  PlaUeans  both."  On  this  occasion 
however,  when  the  Athenians  were  being  drawn  up  at 
Marathon,  something  of  this  kind  was  done: — their  army 
being  made  equal  in  length  of  front  to  that  of  the  Medes, 
came  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  middle  with  a  depth  of  but 
a  few  ranks,  and  here  their  army  was  weakest,  while  each 
wing  was  strengthened  with  numbers. 

And  when  they  had  been  arranged  in  their  places  and  Tha  chtifk. 
the  sacrifices  proved  favorable,  then  the  Athenians  were  /).  m. 
let  go,  and  they  set  forth  at  a  run  to  attack  the  barbarians. 
Now  the  space  between  the  armies  was  not  less  than  dght 
furlongs;  and  the  Persians  seeing  them  advancing  to  the 
attack  at  a  run,  made  preparations  to  receive  them;  and 
in  t^^Hr  minH^  they  charged  the  Athenians  with  tnar^n^aa 
which  must  be  fatal,  seeing  that  they  were  few  and  yet 
were  pressing  forward  at  a  run,  having  neither  cavalry 
nor  aidiers.  Such  was  the  thought  of  the  barbarians; 
but  the  Athenians,  when  all  in  a  body  they  bad  joined 
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In  combat  with  the  barbarians,  fought  in  a  memorable 
fashion;  for  they  were  the  first  of  all  the  Hellenes  about 
whom  we  know  who  went  to  attack  the  oiemy  at  a  ntn, 
and  they  were  the  first  also  who  endured  to  face  the 
Median  garments  and  the  men  who  wore  them,  whereas 
up  to  this  time  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  was  to  the 
Hellenes  a  tenor  to  hear. 
I  Now  while  they  fought  in  Marathon,  much  time  passed 
by;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  where  the  Persians 
themselves  and  the  Sacans  were  drawn  up,  the  barbarians 
were  winning, — ^here,  I  say,  the  barbarians  had  broken 
up  the  ranks  of  their  opponents  and  were  pursuing  them 
inland,  but  on  both  wings  the  Athenians  and  the  Platsans 
severally  were  winning  the  victory;  and  being  victorious 
they  left  that  part  of  the  barbarians  which  had  been  routed 
to  fiy  without  molestation;  and  bringing  together  the  two 
wings  th^  fought  with  those  who  had  broken  their  centre, 
and  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  So  th^  followed  after 
the  Persians  as  they  fled,  slaughtering  them,  until  they 
came  to  the  sea;  and  then  they  called  for  fire  and  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  ships. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  was  slain  the  polemarch  Cal- 
limachus  after  having  proved  himself  a  good  man,  and 
also  one  of  the  generals,  Stesilaus  the  son  of  Thrasylaus, 
was  killed;  and  besides  this  tTyn^eirus  the  son  of  Eupho- 
rion,  while  taking  hold  there  of  the  ornament  at  the  stem 
of  a  ship,  had  his  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe  and  fell;  and 
many  others  also  of  the  Athenians  who  were  md  of  note 
were  killed. 

Seven  of  the  sh^  the  Athenians  got  possession  of  in 
tliia  manner,  but  with  the  rest  the  barbarians  pushed  off 
from  land,  and  after  taking  the  captives  from  Eretria 
off  the  island  where  they  bad  left  them,  they  sailed  around 
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Sindon,  putposiiig  to  arrive  at  the  dty  before  the  Athe-  Tba  lUcU  b 
nians.   AnaccusationbecantecurTentamongtheAthaiians  been  hofatad 
to  the  effect  that  they  formed  this  design  by  contrivance  ^^  linfcTOt 
of  the  Alcmeonidfc;  for  these,  it  was  said,  having  concerted  ^^'"^ 
matters  with  the  Persians,  displayed  to  them  a  shield  when  looki  the 
they  had  now  embarked  in  their  ships. 

These  then,  I  say,  were  sailing  round  Sunion;  and  mean-  ^'^J**^>* 
while  the  Athenians  came  to  the  rescue  back  to  the  dty 
as  speedily  as  they  could,  and  th^  arrived  there  before 
the  barbarians  came;  and  having  arrived  from  the  temple 
of  Herades  at  Marathon  they  encanq>ed  at  another 
ten^e  of  Herades,  namdy  that  which  is  in  Cynosarges. 
The  barbarians  however  came  and  lay  with  their  ships 
in  the  sea  which  is  off  Pbaleron,  (for  this  was  then  the  sea- 
port  of  the  Athenians);  they  anchored  their  ships,  I  say, 
off  this  place,  and  then  |m)ceeded  to  sail  back  to  Asia. 

Id  this  fight  at  Marathon  thne  were  slain  of  the  bar-  ttnn  ta 
barians  about  six  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  of  the 
Athenians  a  hundred  and  ninety  and  two.   Such  was  the       '"' 
number  which  fell  on  both  sides.  .  .  . 

n.   GeEET  P8£PAXAII(»f5  TOK  ANOXHEB  INVASION 

When  those  HeUenes  who  had  the  better  mind  about  A  mmIob  of 

thtt  HtHtnic 
Hellas  came  together  to  one  place,  and  considered  their  comidi, 

affairs  and  interchanged  assurances  with  one  another,  fSi^^bB-C 

then  deliberating  together  they  thought  it  well  first  of  all  HoDdotw 

things  to  reconcile  the  enmities  and  bring  to  an  end  the  "^^^J*^ 

wars  which  they  had  with  one  another.    Now  there  were  Warid,  171  f. 

wars  engaged  between  others  also,  and  especially  between  ^  (cxmcnM) 

the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.    After  this,  being  in-  f^^^^^J^ 

formed  that  Xerxes  was  with  his  army  at  Sardis,  they  ""y*^^ 

determined  to  send  spea  to  Asia  to  make  observation  of  Wmli,  lu. 
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enw^uTii  the  power  of  the  king;  and  moieover  they  lesolved  to  Mnd 
WaiU,  in.  envoys  to  Ai^os  to  fonn  an  alliance  against  the  Feisan, 
and  to  send  others  to  Sicily  to  Gelon  the  son  of  Ddno- 
menes  and  also  to  Corc^Ta,  to  urge  them  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Hellas,  and  others  again  to  Crete;  for  Xhey 
made  it  their  aim  that  if  possible  the  Hellenic  race  might 
unite  in  one,  and  that  they  might  join  all  together  and 
act  toward  the  same  end,  since  dangers  were  threatening 
all  the  Hellenes  equally.  Now  the  power  of  Gelon  waa 
said  to  be  great,  far  greater  than  any  other  Hellenic 
power. 
OrMk  tpiM  When  they  had  thus  resolved,  they  reconciled  thdr 
enmities  and  then  sent  first  three  men  as  ^es  to  Ada. 
Hdt.  vii.  146.  jijggg  having  come  to  Sardis  and  having  got  knowledge 
about  the  king's  amy,  were  discovered,  and  after  having 
been  examined  by  the  generals  of  the  army  were  being 
led  off  to  die.  For  these  men,  I  say,  death  had  beoi  de- 
termined; but  Xerxes,  being  informed  of  this,  found  fault 
with  the  decision  of  the  generals  and  sent  some  of  the 
^>earmen  of  his  guard,  enjoining  them,  if  they  should  find 
the  ^ies  yet  alive,  to  bring  them  to  his  presence.  So 
havii^  found  them  yet  surviving,  they  brought  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  king;  and  thereupon  Xeixes,  bdng- 
told  for  what  purpose  they  had  oome,  commanded  the 
qtearmen  to  lead  them  romid  and  to  show  them  the  whole 
army  both  foot  and  hoise,  and  when  they  should  have 
had  their  fill  of  looking  at  these  things,  to  let  them  go  un- 
hurt to  whatsoever  land  they  desired. 
Xbtxbb  la  Such  was  the  command  which  he  gave,  adding  at  the 

hit  own         same  time  this  saying,  namely  that  if  the  spies  had  been 
*"*"''■     put  to  death,  the  Hellenes  would  not  have  been  informed 
/*■  i4»-         beforehand  of  his  power,  how  far  beyond  description  it 
was;  while  on  the  other  hand  1^  putting  to  death  three 
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mes  th^  would  not  veiy  greatly  have  damaged  the  eoemy ; 
but  when  these  returned  back  to  Hellas,  he  thought  it 
likely  that  the  Hellenes,  hearii^  of  his  power,  would  de- 
liver up  their  freedom  to  him  themselves,  before  the  ex- 
pedition took  place  which  was  bdng  set  in  motitm;  and 
thus  ihert  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  have  the  labor 
of  marching  an  army  against  them.  This  opinicm  of  his 
is  like  his  manner  of  thinking  at  other  times;  for  when 
Xoxes  was  in  Abydos,  he  saw  vessels  which  carried  com 
from  the  Pontus  sailing  out  through  the  Helle^xmt  on 
their  way  to  Egina  and  the  Peloponnese.  Those  then  who 
sat  by  his  side,  being  informed  that  the  ships  belonged 
to  the  enemy,  were  prepared  to  capture  them,  and  were 
looking  to  the  king  to  see  when  he  would  give  the  word; 
but  Xerxes  asked  about  them  whither  the  men  were  sail- 
ing, and  they  replied:  "Master,  to  thy  foes,  conveying  to 
them  com":  he  then  made  answer  and  said,  "Are  we  not 
also  sailing  to  the  same  place  as  these  men,  furnished  with 
com  as  well  as  with  other  things  necessary?  How  then 
do  these  wrong  us,  unce  thc^  are  conveying  provisions 
for  our  use?" 

m.    The  Battle  or  Saiamis 

Frcon  Sum,  from  EcbaUna  they  went,  I 

From  the  aodent  QssUn  foitieas  were  they  ttait —  j 

Snmoifji^gBO'pon  hones, 

C3oBP-iMiihalled  in  the  bAttle-Aimuncnt* 

AinljtTHi,  ArtB^^wryi,  kd  them  on:  ( 

Jitgibate*  and  Aataqxa  forth  aie  gone,  ' 

FenUn  kings  and  ptincet  royal, 

And  the  Great  King's  vaaials  loyal, 
CUeb  that  weld  hi*  thwiand  armiet  Into  oae. 
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Arelim  and  Tboe  ue  bow-triunphont  archen,  there  aie  rid«n  of  the  ■taed, 
••"*•"•        Men  terrible  to  look  on,  men  dread  in  battle-deed 

In  the  grim  determination  of  a  qnrit  hot  tor  mr.  .  .  . 
There  be  they  that  mighty  Nile  sent  fwth,  tbe  nUloo«ttnfaig 

flood—  .  .  . 
Hk  manhmen  they  that  row  the  isfts  that  skim  the  river^Ume^ 
Mm  running  id  tbe  oanman's  cnf t,  a  nultitwle  iiiit<>H. 

LjdiaM.         And  the  dainty-living  Lydiani  followed  with  their  battk-thrang, 
They  which  people  all  the  mainland;  and  Mitrogathea  the  stKag 
And  Arcteua  led  than  onward,  each  a  satiap  and  a  king. 
There  were  gold-«bounding  Sardians,  and  their  cbatiot-rldeti  piened 
Swiftly  on,  with  charkit-boiws  yoked  by  two,  by  thne  abicast— 
A  sight  of  terror  to  the  eyes  that  marked  their  """■^■■"■'"g 

Came  the  bcKtieicrs  on  Tmolus  the  hallowed,  all  ae^ 
Around  the  neck  of  Hellaa  the  bondage-yoke  to  thiQw: 
niere  were  Thambis  and  Mardon,  atubbom  anvili  of  the  ipear; 
niere  were  Mysian  javeHn-hurlers:  gold-abounding  Babjdon 
Sent  fwth  B,  mingled  multitude  in  long  Unes  swee[^ng  on, 
RiderB  on  the  gea-steeds,  trusty  archen  void  of  fear. 

An  Aala.         And  the  peofJe  of  aU  Asia,  wicIdeiB  of  the  scimitar. 

Have  followed  tbe  dread  summons  of  the  Great  King  to  tbe  war. 
Oh,  the  flows  of  all  the  Peinan  realm  hath  vanished  from  our  pae: 
And  all  the  land  of  Asia  which  hath  fostered  them  doth  ligh; 
With  the  pasw)n  of  the  yearning  of  bereavement  doth  she  ay; 
And  tiie  wives  and  mothers  shudder  as  tliey  count  the  weary  dayt. 
For  the  army  of  the  king,  for  the  dty-wasting  boat 
Long  since  hath  passed  the  channel  of  the  fronting  ndgbbor-ooalt; 

Bridjfat  fta   For  they  linked  the  rafts  together  with  the  cables  cunnloiJy, 

HdlaqonL     g,,  ^^^  jj^y^.  ^^^^  ,^  ^panned, 
Land  was  riveted  to  land. 
And  man  had  cast  a  yt^  upcm  the  wQd  necfc  of  the  ml 

llw  ktag.       And  myriad-peopled  Asia's  King,  a  battle-eager  lonl, 

From  utmost  east  to  utmost  west  qied  on  hii  countloa  heads 
In  unnumbered  iciuadroDs  mardiing,  in  fleeta  at  kedi  wT'^^^J 
Kitowing  UMK  dared  disobey. 
For  stem  oveneett  were  they 
Of  tbs  godlike  king  begottco  of  tfas  aadrnt  R««  Of  Gold. 
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And  <<««M'n  from  Ui  eyes  ths  deadly  dnBOn'i  iteel-blue  ^utci 

Oq  AMyriui  bUtk-ou, 

With  nnnnnibered  men  of  mr 

He  had*  tbe  war-god  of  the  boir  on  the  heroes  of  the  Unce. 

HemesN-none  is  so  heroic  is  to  stem  thst  wanior-floodl 

Not  their  stiangest  dams  ohall  bide 

Sudi  icsistless  ocean-tide: — 

Nay,  Persia's  vahant  nqniads  shall  in  do  wise  be  withstood. 

Yet — God  sendeth  strong  deludons,  and  what  mortal  may  evade   f  orebodlnf 

them?  of  laBnrfc 

And  who  with  foot  ligfat4ei^>ing  may  spring  dear  of  the  snare? 
For  Ate  smiks  alluring  men,  until  she  hath  betnyed  them  Ate,  recUcM 

Amidst  her  net:  lune  breaks  Its  meslies,  once  entangled  there.  bifstustion, 

wmclt  brings 
For  the  Gods'  doom  oU-controIIing  decreed  this  long  agt^— 
'Pciiia's  sons  sluUl  win  renown 
In  dsablng  towcn  down, 
In  the  dash  of  i'*"'y'"E  horsemen,  and  in  ddee'  overthrow.' 

Yet  tbcy  learned  to  look  unquaHhig  on  tbe  highways  of  the  sea, 

When  the  flaila  of  tempest  smite, 

And  its  meadows  blossom  white, 

Gra^HDg  slender  reins  of  aimy-wsfting  galleys  fearlessly.  .  .  . 

Alo*» — Is  there  foond  with  them  so  vast  a  multitude  for  war's  Dlalogns. 

*™y'  Atons  is 

Cfanu— Yea,  sndi  armed  host  as  many  an  evU  onn  to  Media  mother  <rf 

__«...i.t  Xenea;  tbe 

*™»W'^  Chorus  is 

Alot.    Have  they  aught  worth  warrior-warding — homes  with  store  compoeEd  of 

Chor.    Silver  have  they,  yea,  a  very  fountain,  tressure  of  thdr  land,  oi  the  realm 

Ate*.    And  their  we^Hms— are  they  cunning  archers  straining  bow  ^^^^^ 

in  hand?  Koce! 

dor.    Nay,  but  foot  to  foot  hi  fi^t  they  close  with  qiear  and  clash-  They  sn 

^^^^^^  ISStX 

Atn.    And  their  shepherd— irtu  Is  lord  and  king  of  these  in  fighting  Grec^ 

field?  TheGreA 

Char.    Ho  man's  servants  do  they  name  them,  they  are  subject  to  (ovcnmmL 
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Tvu  tyiin  bcnn  aU  our  diiuter.  Queen: 

A  demoQ  01  fell  Send  roae — irtu  knom  wbencc^— 

Foi  fran  the  Athaiin  host  a  Hdlene  oune, 

And  to  thy  son,  to  Xerxes,  told  this  t*le. 

Hut  when  the  mirk  of  black  night  should  be  come, 

The  Greeks  would  not  abide,  but,  leaping  straight 

Upon  the  galley  thwarts,  this  way  and  that 

In  stealthy  flight  would  seek  to  save  tbeir  lives. 

Soon  as  he  heard,  discerning  ndthrx  guile 

b  that  Greek,  itor  the  jaiaiisy  of  heaven. 

This  word  to  all  his  o^taini  he  imKlainB, 

That,  when  the  sun  should  cease  to  scnrch  the  earth. 

And  gloom  should  fill  the  hallawcd  space  of  sky, 

In  three  lines  should  they  range  thdr  throng  of  ships 

To  guard  each  pass,  each  seaward-surging  strait; 

And  others  should  enring  aU  Aias'  Isle: 

Since,  if  the  Greeks  should  yet  escape  fell  doom. 

And  find  their  ships  some  privy  path  of  flight, 

Doomed  to  the  tiwHoman  lU  these  captains  were. 

Tlius  spake  he,  in  qtirit  over-confident. 

Knowing  not  what  the  Gods  would  bring  to  paM. 

With  hearts  obecUeot,  in  no  disarray, 

Tlien  su^ied  our  crews,  snd  eveiy  mariner 

To  the  well-rounded  rowlock  lashed  his  oar. 

But  when  the  splendor  faded  of  the  sun. 

And  night  came  on,  each  master  of  the  oar 

A-shipboard  went,  and  every  man-at-arms. 

Then  rank  to  rank  of  long  ^pi  passed  the  word: 

And,  as  was  each  qipainted,  so  they  sailed. 

So  all  night  long  the  captains  of  the  ships 

Eept  aU  the  sea-host  sailing  to  snd  fro. 

And  night  passed  by,  yet  did  the  Hellene  host 

Essay  in  no  wise  any  secret  flight. 

But  when  the  day  by  white  steeds  chariot-bone, 

Kadiant  to  see,  flooded  all  earth  with  H^t, 

I'lrst  team  the  Hellenes  did  a  clamorous  shout 

King  for  a  triunq)hant  chant;  and  wQd  and  hl^ 

Pealed  bom  the  island  rock  the  answering  cheer 
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Of  Echo.    Thrilled  thmngh  all  our  folks  (UsBity 

Of  baffled  expecUtioD;  for  the  Gieelu 

Not  as  for  flight  that  holy  pxan  sang, 

But  Gtnjniiig  battleward  with  heroic  heuta. 

The  tiumpet's  blare  set  all  thor  lines  aflame. 

Straightway  with  rhiming  dip  of  dashing  oara 

They  smote  the  loud  brine  to  the  timing  ay. 

And  suddenly  Sashed  .they  aU  IvS  into  view. 

FoFcmoat  their  right  wing  seemly-onieTed  led 

In  fail  array;  next,  all  their  armament 

Battleward  sw^t  on.   Therewithal  waa  heard 

A  great  shout — 'On  ye  sons  of  Hellas,  on! 

Win  for  the  home-land  freedom  [ — freedcun  win 

For  sons,  wives,  temples  of  ancestral  Gods, 

And  old  dres'  graves!    This  day  are  ail  at  stakel' 

Yea,  and  from  ui  low  thunder  of  Persian  cheers 

Answered — no  time  it  was  for  dallying! 

Then  straightway  galley  dashed  her  beak  of  bronie 

On  galley.    Twas  a  Hellene  ship  began 

The  onset,  and  shore  ell  the  figure-head 

From  a  Fhaoician:  c^tain  charged  on  captain. 

At  fint  the  Persian  navy's  torrent-flood 

Wtfaitood  them;  but  when  our  vast  fleet  was  crannied 

In  strait-qiace — friend  could  lend  no  aid  to  friend, — 

Hien  ouis  by  fangs  of  allies'  beaks  of  bronze 

Were  struck,  and  shattered  all  their  oar-arrayj 

While  with  shrewd  strategy  the  Hellene  ships 

Swept  around,  and  rammed  us,  and  upturned  were  bulla 

Of  ships; — no  more  could  one  discern  the  sea, 

Clogged  aU  with  wrecks  and  limbs  of  slaughtered  men: 

The  shores,  the  rock-reefs,  were  with  corpses  strewn. 

Then  rowed  each  bark  in  fleeing  disarray, 

Yea,  every  keel  of  our  barbarian  host. 

They  with  oar-fragments  and  with  shards  of  wrecka 

Smote,  hacked,  as  men  smite  tunnies,  or  a  drau^t 

Of  fishes;  *'wl  a  moaning,  all  confused 

With  shrieking,  hovend  wide  o'er  that  sea-brine 

T!ll  night's  dark  preaemx  blotted  out  the  homir. 

That  swann  of  woes,  yea,  though  lor  tea  days'  tpu» 
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I  ihould  rebeMBC  could  I  not  tell  in  fuIL 
Yet  know  this  well,  that  oever  in  one  day 
Died  Budi  a  boat,  such  tale  unbdd,  of  mes. 


STDDIB8 

I.  Who  were  the  aons  of  Peisistratua,  and  what  was  tlieir  motive  In 
UiglDg  Dariui  to  war  againit  Gicece?  Wliat  illiutiatioiu  ol  the 
nAiajoiia  l^eUefft  of  AtiKniana  and  T  j  rt^^TTirtn  in  n*  do  we  fitiH  in  tht* 
passage?  Why  did  Athens  a^ieal  to  Sparta  loi  aid?  Explain  the 
offidal  podtioD  erf  the  polemarch  and  his  lelstion  to  the  ten  genetab? 
Who  were  Haimodius  and  Aristogeiton?  By  what  arguments  did 
Uiltiades  pctsuade  Callimachva  to  vote  for  battle?  What  contrib- 
uted moat  to  Athenian  victory  at  Marathon?  What  weic  the  le- 
qiective  losses,  and  how  can  the  difference  be  accounted  fbrP 

a.  Write  out  definitely  the  acts  of  the  coundl  of  the  Hellenic 
League  (481-0  B.C.).  How  did  Xenes  treat  the  Greek  BfAa,  and 
why?  In  what  ways  did  he  show  confidence  in  hii  lupcriority  to  the 
Greeks? 

3.  Write  to  your  own  language  £schylus'  description  of  the  Peratan 
armament  What  peoples  were  represented  in  it?  What  b  aaid  of 
ita  power?  What  Infonnation  does  the  chorus  give  Atoeta  as  to 
Hellemc  warfare  and  government?  How  did  the  Greeks  decdve 
Xerxes  as  to  their  own  intentions?  What  plan  did  Xerxea  adopt? 
Write  in  your  own  language  ^achylui'  account  of  the  battle.  What 
is  your  impression  of  his  poetry?  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
the  selecti(Hu  given  in  this  diapter  more  reliable  than  those  of  tb£ 
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THE  DEUAN  CONFEDERACY  AND  THE  ATHENIAN 


L  The  Wails  of  Athens  ase  Rebcilt 

Imhediately  after  the  great  war,  he  CThemistocles)  be-  ^ 

gan  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  dty.    In  order  to  succeed  in  wtta^uT^ 

this,  Theopompus  says  that  he  bribed  the  Spartan  qthors  ^••'*""- 

into  laying  aside  opposition,  but  most  writers  say  thathe  jj^j^^^ 

outwitted  them  by  proceeding  to  Sparta  nominally' on  an  ^o- 

embassy.  Then  when  the  Spartans  complained  to  him  that  CMtu,n3~si 

Athens  was  being  fortified  and  when  Poliarchus  came  ex-  WeHO,  iSi  t. 

pressly  from  .£gina  to  charge  him  with  it,  he  denied  it,  and  Tbaqxnnpu 

bade  them  send  commissioners  to  Athens  to  see  whether  it  J^T^"^ 

was  true,  wishing  both  to  obtain  time  for  the  fortifications  Uved  in  tbo 

to  be  built,  and  also  to  place  these  commissionera  in  the  tuiy  B-cT" 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  hostages  for  his  own  safety. 
His  expectations  were  realised;  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  discovering  the  truth,  did  him  no  harm,  but  dissembled 

anger  and  sent  him  away.    After  this  he  built  Peirffius  H*  boDdi 
as  he  perceived  the  excellence  of  its  harbors,  and  was 
s  to  turn  the  whole  attention  of  the  Athenians  to 


naval  pursuits.  .  .  .  Themistodes  did  not  "stick  Peineus 
on  to  Athens"  as  Aristophanes  the  comic  poet  said, 
so  much  as  he  made  the  dty  dependent  vpaa  Pdneua, 
and  the  land  dependent  upon  the  sea.  By  this  means  he 
tiandened  power  &om  the  nobles  to  the  people,  becausa 
tailois  and  pilots  became  the  real  strength  of  the  state. 
<7I 
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n.  The  Delian  Contedesacy  is  Fobmed 
AiteddWi  It  was  Aristeides  who  brou^^t  about  the  defection  of 
Arittotk,  the  lonians  from  the  Lacedsmonian  alliance,  finding  his 
^7k*^!ub^  opportunity  in  the  drcumstaoce  that  the  people  of  Laconia 
liaM.  ay  were  in  ill  repute  because  of  Pausanias. 
Object!  of  Thus  the  Athoiians  by  the  good-will  of  the  allies,  who 
M«^.  detested  Pausanias,  obtained  the  leadership.  They  im- 
Thucvdidtt.  ™^^t*ly  fi*^  which  of  the  dties  should  supply  money 
i.  96.  and  which  of  them  ships  for  the  war  against  the  baiba- 

The  nnin  rians,  the  avowed  object  being  to  compensate  themselves 
^;^'*^°""  and  the  allies  for  their  losses  by  devastating  the  king's 
ddenca  Country.    Then  was  first  instituted  at  Athens  the  office 

Fenia.  of  Hellenic  treasurers,  who  received  the  tribute,  for  so  the 

impost  was  termed.  .  .  . 
Th*  UMM-  As  they  wished  each  dty  to  be  assessed  to  pay  a  reason- 
laauiim.  &ble  sum,  they  asked  the  Athenians  to  a|qx>int  Aristddes 
nutudi,  ^°  ^'^^  each  dty,  learn  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  reve- 
Atioadu,  aj.  uygg^  ^^  f^  vipou  the  amoimt  which  each  was  capable 
of  contributing  according  to  its  means.  Although  he  was 
in  possession  of  such  a  power  as  this — the  whole  of  Greece 
having  as  it  were  given  itself  up  to  be  dealt  with  at  his 
discretion — ^yet  he  laid  down  his  office  a  poorer  man  than 
when  he  accepted  it,  but  having  completed  his  assessment 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  As  the  andents  used  to  tell  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  golden  age,  even  so  did  the  states  of 
Greece  honor  the  assessment  made  by  Aristeides,  calling 
the  time  when  it  was  made,  fortunate  and  blessed  for 
Greece,  especially  when  no  long  time  afterward  it  was 
doubled,  and  subsequently  trebled.  The  mon^  which 
Aristddes  proposed  to  raise  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
sixty  talents;  to  which  Perides  added  nearly  a  third  part, 
for  Thucydides  tells  us  that,  at  the  commencement  oi  the 
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Pdoponoeaian  war,  the  Athenians  received  six  hundred 
talents  a  year  from  their  allies.  After  the  death  of  Pericles, 
the  popular  orators  gradually  raised  the  sum  total  to  thir- 
teen hundred  talents.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  money 
was  required  for  the  expenses  of  a  long  and  costly  war, 
as  that  these  men  had  accustomed  the  people  to  largesses 
of  money,  dramatic  r^resentations,  and  the  erection  of 
statues  and  temples. 

in.  Charge  in  the  CoNSTrnmoN  of  the 
Confederacy 

At  first  the  allies  were  independent  and  deliberated  Tta  «Mtf«d- 
in  a  common  assembly  under  the  leadership  of  Athens,  (nrned  into 
But  in  the  interval  between  the  Posian  and  Pel<^nnesian  "^  "■•*'•• 
wars,  1^  their  military  success  and  by  policy  in  dealing  '^^"'^  '■  ^■ 
with  the  barbarian,  with  their  own  rebellious  allies  and 
with  the  Peloponnesians  who  came  across  their  path  from 
time  to  time,  the  Athenians  made  immense  strides  in  power. 
I  have  gime  out  of  my  way  to  apeak  of  this  period  because  Gnm,  ts'  U 
the  writers  who  have  preceded  me  treat  either  of  Hellenic  WtriJ,  iS6  L 
affairs  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  or  of  that  invasion 
itself;  the  intervening  portion  of  history  has  been  omitted 
by  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Hellanicus;  and  he,  A  Uttoilu 
where  he  has  touched  upon  it  in  his  Attic  history,  is  very  •hortly  be- 
brief,  and  inaccurate  in  his  chronology.     The  narrative  ugf,^""^ 
will  also  serve  to  explain  how  the  Athenian  empire  grew  up. 

"Hie  causes  which  led  to  the  defections  of  the  allies  were  C«o»««  0* 
<rf  different  kinds,  the  principal  one  being  their  neglect  to  iMaudofl. 
pay  the  tribute  or  to  furnish  ships,  and,  in  some  cases,  -nne.  I ». 
failure  at  military  service.    For  the  Athenians  were  ex- 
acting  and  oppressive,  using  coerdve  measures  toward 
men  who  were  neither  willing  nor  accustomed  to  work 
hard.    And  for  various  reasons  they  soon  b^;ao  to  prove 
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less  agreeable  leaden  than  at  fint  They  no  longer  foo^t 
upon  an  equality  Tith  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  them  when  they  re- 
volted. Now  the  allies  brought  all  this  upon  themselves; 
for  the  majority  of  them  disliked  military  service  and  ab- 
sence  from  home,  and  so  they  agreed  to  contribute  a 
regular  sum  of  money  instead  of  ships.  Whereby  the 
Athenian  navy  was  proportionately  increased,  while  they 
themselves  were  always  untrained  and  unprepared  fot 
war  when  they  revolted. 
l'^*''l*Q*B  Afterwards  as  the  citizens  of  the  (Athenian)  state  hud 
ncj  to  hmd  acquired  confidence  and  a  great  quantity  of  money  had 
^^'^  accumulated,  he  (Aristeides)  advised  them  to  lay  hold  on 
^Jl^jP"*-  the  leadership,  and  to  come  in  from  the  country  and  live  in 
the  d^,  assuring  tliem  that  there  would  be  a  livelihood 
for  all, — some  serving  in  the  army,  others  in  garrisons, 
others  attending  to  administrative  work, — and  that  thus 
they  would  secure  the  leadership.  Adopting  this  policy 
and  usurping  the  imperial  power,  they  began  to  treat  their 
allies  more  despotically,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chi&ns, 
Lesbians,  and  Samians,  whom  they  retained  as  guards  of 
their  emigre,  leaving  them  their  own  constitutions  and  the 
dependencies  which  they  severally  chanced  to  rule.  Thus 
th^  established  for  the  multitude  an  abundant  supply 
of  provisions,  as  Aristeides  had  pointed  out;  for  it  resulted 
that  from  the  tributes  and  the  taxes  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  derived  their  support. 

STUDIES 

I.  How  did  llKBilitodei  contrive  to  hmve  tlw  walb  of  Athow 
idndlt?    How  did  the  growth  of  Peimu  affect  Athenian  politia? 

1.  What  had  Paiuamai  done  to  bring  ill  repute  upon  the  Spartana 
iGrtece,  146;  Ancitia  World,  184)?   What  object  of  the  Confedencjr 
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b  menttonad?    Give  an  account  t^  the  fint  ■twintnl.    What 
diangei  ««K  U teiward  mtde? 

3.  What  change  giaduaUy  took  place  In  the  conititudon  of  the 
Goofedency?  What  causes  brought  it  aboutP  Who  were  moie  to 
blame  for  it,  the  Atheniana  or  the  alUea?  What  critidsm  does  Thti- 
tydidci  malce  upon  Hellaiiicus?  Why  did  the  growth  of  iniperialiim 
aod  danoaacy  go  band  in  hand  at  Athens?  Who  ue  the  authna  of 
the  Kvoml  selectioni  of  thb  chq>tet,  and  nbtt  ia  their  relative  wocth 
M  hiatariana  of  this  period? 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES 

Z.  FeSICLES:  FaIOLY  and  EDUCAnOH 

Pexicles  was  descended  from  the  noblest  families  in 
Athens,  on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  His 
father,  Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persian  generals  at 
Mycale,  while  his  mother,  Agariste,  was  a  descendant 
of  Cleisthenes,  who  drove  the  sons  of  Peiastratus  out  of 
Athens,  put  an  end  to  their  despotic  rule,'  and  established 
W^!^i3i-  &  QBw  constitution  admirably  calculated  to  reconcile  all 
*'•  parties  and  save  the  coimtiy.  .  .  .    His  body  was  sym- 

Thetnie  metrical,  but  his  head  was  long  out  of  all  proportion; 
ht  KM  a  hence  in  nearly  all  his  statues  he  is  represented  wearing 
^"""^  a  helmet,  as  the  sculptors  did  not  wish,  I  suppose,  to  re- 

proach him  with  this  blemish.  The  Attic  poets  called  him 
squill-head,  and  the  comic  poet,  Cratinus,  in  his  play 
"Charotus"  says, 

From  OoDos  old  and  factJon, 
It  sprung  a  tyrant  dread. 

And  all  Olympus  calls  htm, 

Tdedeides,  too,  speaks  of  him  as  sitting, 

Bowed  down. 

With  a  dreadful  frown, 
Becsuae  matten  of  itate  have  |ooe  wiaof^ 

Until  at  last, 

From  his  head  lo  vaat, 
Bi  ideal  bunt  forth  In  a  throng.  .  .  . 
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Education  of  Peridet  i8t 

It  was  Aoazagoias  lA  GazomouE  who  had  most  to  do 
with  forming  Pericles'  st^e,  teaching  him  an  elevation 
and  sublimity  of  expression  beyond  that  of  ordinary  popu- 
lar speakers,  and  altogether  purifying  and  ennobling  his 
mind.  This  Anazagoras  was  called  Intelligence,  by  the 
mea  of  that  time,  either  because  they  admired  bis  own  in- 
tellect, or  because  he  taught  that  an  abstract  intelligence 
is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  concrete  forms  of  matter,  and  that 
to  this,  and  not  to  chance,  the  universe  owes  its  origin. 

Pericles  greatly  admired  Anaxagoras,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  these  grand  speculations,  which  gave  t^ 
him  a  haughty  spirit  and  a  lofty  style  of  oratory  far  re-  /),  j 
moved  from  vulgarity  and  low  buffoonery,  and  also  an 
imperturbable  gravity  of  countenance,  and  a  rglmnpiw  of 
demeanor  and  appearance  which  no  incident  could  disturb 
as  he  was  speaking,  while  the  tone  of  his  voice  never  showed 
that  he  heeded  any  interruption.  These  advantages 
greatly  impressed  the  people.  Once  he  sat  quietly  all 
day  in  the  market-place  deq>atching  some  pressing  busi- 
ness, reviled  in  the  foulest  terms  all  the  while  by  some 
low  worthless  fellow.  Towards  evening  he  walked  home, 
the  man  following  him  and  heaping  abuses  upon  him. 
When  about  to  enter  his  own  door,  as  it  was  dark,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a  torch  and  light  the 


n.  His  Statesiunshif 
Pericles  when  yoimg  greatly  feared  the  people.    He  had  »*iettg  tt 
a  certain  personal  likeness  to  the  deqx>t  Peisistratus;  and  poStiM. 
as  his  own  vcdce  was  sweet,  and  he  was  ready  and  fluoit  /(,  j_ 
in  speedi,  old  men  who  had  known  Peisistratus  were  struck 
by  his  resemblance  to  him.    He  was  aiso  rich,  of  noble 
l^rth,  and  had  powerful  friends,  so  that  he  feared  he 
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Ob  drtndn:  mij^t  be  banished  by  ostracism,  and  consequently  hdd 

World,  140 1,    aloof  from  politics,  but  proved  himself  a  biave  and  daring 

soldier  in  the  wars.    But  when  Aristddes  was  dead,  The- 

mistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  generally  absent  on  distant 

campaigns,  Pericles  engaged  in  public  affairs,  taking  the 

popular  side,  that  of  the  poor  and  many  against  that  of 

the  rich  and  few,  quite  contrary  to  his  own  feelings,  which 

were  entirely  aristocratic 

HatakMttw       He  feared,  it  seemed,  that  he  miidit  be  suspected  of  a 

■ill*  of  tha  ^ 

pMfi*.         design  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  seeing  that  Cimon  took 

the  side  of  the  nobility,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them, 
be  betook  himself  to  the  people,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
safety  for  himself,  and  a  strong  party  to  combat  that  of 
Cimon.    He  immediately  altered  his  mode  of  life;  was 
never  seen  in  any  street  except  that  which  led  to  the 
market-place  and  the  national  assembly,  and  declined  all 
invitations  to  dinner  and  such  social  gatherings,  so  ut- 
terly that  during  the  whole  of  his  long  political  life  he 
never  dined  with  one  of  his  friends  except  when  his  first 
cousin,  Euryptolemus,  was  married.    On  this  occasion  he 
sat  at  table  till  the  libations  were  poured,  upon  which  he 
at  once  got  up  and  went  away.    For  solemnity  is  wont 
to  unbend  at  festive  gatherings,  and  a  majestic  demeanor 
is  hard  to  keep  up  when  one  is  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
others.    True  virtue,  indeed,  appears  more  glorious  the 
more  it  is  seen,  and  a  really  good  man's  life  is  never  so 
much  admired  by  the  outside  world  as  by  his  own  intimate 
^|>^l^;       friends.    But  Pericles  feared  to  make  himself  too  common 
mat  wu        even  with  the  people,  and  only  addressed  them  after  long 
canyini    '    intervals — not  speaking  upon  every  subject,  and  not 
^^3**"     *<"****'itly  addressing  them,  but  as  Critolaus  says,  lceq>- 
[mpocunt       ing  himself  like  the  Salaminian  trireme  for  great  crises,  and 
imhi^M       allowing  his  friends  and  the  other  orators  to  manage  mat- 
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ten  of  less  moment.    One  of  these  frioids  is  said  to  have  ^  the  ftU 
been  f^>hi&ltes,  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Coimdl  of  di  of  the 
the  Areopagus,  "pouring  out"  as  Plato  the  comic  poet  xl^?"' 
said,  "a  full  and  unmixed  draught  of  liberty  for  the  dti-  ^"f^^J^ 
seas,"  under  the  influence  of  which  the  poets  of  the  155 'f- 
time  said  that  the  Athenian  people 

"T^tbled  It  Eubcea,  Uke  a  hone  th&t  qnirns  the  rtia. 
And  wantMily  would  leap  upon  the  iilands  in  the  main." 

Wshing  to  adopt  a  style  of  speaking  consonant  with  *]^''^*** 
his  haughty  manner  and  lofty  spirit,  Pericles  made  free  ooinii* 
use  of  the  instrument  which  Anaxagoras  as  it  were  put  v**^" 
into  his  hand,  and  often  tinged  his  oratory  with  natural  ^'*-  '*■  *• 
philosc^hy.    He  far  surpassed  all  othos  l^  uang  this 
"  lofty  intelligence  and  power  of  universal  consummation," 
as  the'  divine  Plato  calls  it;  in  addition  to  his  natural  Oa  FUto; 
advantages,  adorning  his  oratory  with  apt  illustrations  WftU,  iSB  f. 
drawn  from  physical  science. 

For  this  reason  some  think  that  he  was  nicknamed  the 
<^ymiHan;  yet  some  refer  this  to  his  improvement  of  the 
city  by  new  and  beautiful  buildings,  and  others  to  his 
power  as  a  politician  and  a  general.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
unlikdy  that  these  causes  all  combined  to  produce  the 
name.  Yet  the  comedies  of  the  time,  when  they  allude 
to  him,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  always  appear  to  think 
that  this  name  was  given  him  because  of  his  manner  of 
q>eaking,  for  they  represent  him  as  "thundering  and 
lightning"  and  "rolling  fateful  thunders  from  his 
tongue." 

A  saying  «rf  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias,  has  been  S^JJSS? 
preserved,  which  jestingly  testifies  to  the  power  of  Pericles' 
eloquence.  Thucydides  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
party,  and  for  a  long  time  struggled  to  b<dd  bis  own  against 
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Peiicles  in  debate.  One  day  Archidamus,  the  King  of 
Sparta,  asked  him  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the  best 

C^^^i,  wrestler.  "When  I  throw  him  in  wrestling,"  Tbucydides 
answered,  "he  beats  me  by  proving  that  he  never  was 
down,  and  by  making  the  ^>ectators  believe  him."  For  all 
this  Pericles  was  very  cautious  about  his  words,  and  when- 
ever he  ascended  the  tribune  to  speak,  used  fiist  to  pray  to 
the  gods  that' nothing  inappropriate  to  the  present  occa^ 
sion  might  fall  from  his  lips.  He  left  no  writings,  except 
the  measures  which  he  brought  forward,  and  very  few  of 
his  sayings  are  rea>rded.  One  of  these  was,  that  he  called 
^gina  "the  eyesore  of  the  Pdneus"  and  that  "he  saw 
war  coming  i^q  Athens  from  Pelop(»mesus."  Stesim- 
t  brotus  tells  us  that  when  he  was  pronouncing  a  public 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  fell  in  Samos,  he  said  that 
they  had  become  immortal,  even  as  the  gods :  for  we  do  not 
see  the  gods,  but  we  conceive  them  to  be  immortal  by  the 
respect  which  we  pay  them,  and  the  blessings  whidi  we 
receive  from  them;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  those 
who  die  for  their  country. 

Tht  Pari-  Tbucydides  represents  the  constitution  under  Pericles 
as  a  democracy  in  name,  but  really  an  aristocracy,  be- 
cause the  government  was  all  in  the  hands  of  one  leading 
citizen.    But  as  many  other  writers  tell  us  that  during  his 

Bi^naem  adnumstration  the  people  received  grants  of  land  abroad, 
*^  '"^  and  were  indulged  with  dramatic  entertatmnents,  and 
payments  for  thdr  services,  in  consequence  of  wfaidi  they 
fell  into  bad  habits,  and  became  extrav^fant  and  licentious, 
instead  of  sober,  hard-working  people  as  they  had  been 
before,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  this  change,  viewing 
it  by  the  light  of  the  facts  themselves.  First  of  all,  as  we 
have  already  said,  Pericles  had  to  measure  himself  with 
Cimon,  and  to  transfer  the  affections  of  the  people  frcoa 
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Cimon  to  bimsdf.  As  be  was  not  so  rich  a  man  as  Cimon, 
who  used  from  his  own  ample  means  to  give  a  dinner  daily 
to  any  poor  Athenian  who  required  it,  clothe  aged  persons, 
and  tate  away  the  fences  around  his  property,  so  that  any- 
one might  gather  the  fruit,  Pericles,  unable  to  vie  with  him 
in  this,  turned  his  attention  to  a  distribution  of  the  public 
funds  among  the  people,  at  the  suggestion,  we  are  told 
by  Aristotle,  of  Damonides  of  Oia.  By  the  money  paid 
for  pubHc  q>ectades,  for  citizens  acting  as  jurymea  and 
other  paid  offices,  and  largesses,  he  soon  won  over  the 
people  to  his  ode,  ao  that  he  was  able  to  use  them  in  his 
attack  upon  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  Aneitat 
himself  was  not  a  member,  never  having  been  chosen 
ardion,  or  thesmothete,  or  king  archon,  or  polemarch. 
These  <^ces  had  from  andent  times  been  obtained  by  lot,  The  lot  wu 
and  it  was  only  through  them  that  those  who  had  approved  in  4S7  b.c.; 
themsdves  in  the  discharge  of  them  were  advanced  to  h^^,_. 
the  Areopagus.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  Pericles,  when 
he  gained  strength  with  the  populace,  destroyed  this 
Senate,  making  Ephialtes  bring  forward  a  bill  which  re- 
stricted its  judicial  powers,  while  he  himself  succeeded 
in  getting  Gmon  banished  by  ostracism,  as  a  friend  of 
Sparta  and  a  hater  of  the  people,  although  he  was  second 
to  no  Athenian  in  birth  or  fortune,  had  won  most  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Persians,  and  had  filled  Athens  with 
plunder  and  spoils  of  war,  as  will  be  found  related  in  his 
life.  So  great  was  the  power  of  Pericles  with  the  common 
petqde.  .  .  . 

m.  Tee  Pdbuc  Woeks 

Tbe  buMng  of  the  temples,  by  which  Athens  was 
ad<»ned,  the  people  were  delighted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wodd  astonished,  and  which  now  alone  prove  that  the 
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tales  of  the  andent  power  and  gloiy  of  Greece  are  no  fables, 
was  what  particuUriy  ezdted  the  spleen  of  the  opposite 
faction,  who  inveighed  against  him  in  the  public  assembly, 
declaring  that  the  Athenians  had  disgraced  themselves 
by  tiansferring  the  common  treasuiy  of  the  Gteeks  from 
the  island  of  Delos  to  th^  own  custody.  "  Pericles  him- 
self," tb^  urged,  "has  taken  away  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  such  an  act — the  fear  that  it  might  be  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians  when  at  Delos,  whereas  it 
would  be  safe  at  Athens.  Greece  has  been  outraged,  and 
feds  itself  openly  tyrannised  over,  when  it  sees  us  using 
the  funds  which  we  extorted  from  it  for  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  for  gilding  and  beautifying  our  dty,  as  if  it 
were  a  vain  woman,  ami  adorning  it  with  predous  marbles, 
and  statues,  and  temples,  worth  a  thousand  talents." 
To  this  Perides  replied,  that  the  allies  had  no  right  to 
consider  how  theii  money  was  q>eot,  so  long  as  Athens 
defended  them  horn  the  Persians;  while  they  supplied 
neither  horses,  ships,  nor  men,  but  merely  money,  which 
the  Athenians  had  a  right  to  spead  as  tl^  pleased,  pro- 
vided they  afforded  them  that  security  which  it  purchased. 
It  was  light,  he  argued,  that  after  the  dty  had  provided 
all  that  was  necessary  for  war,  it  should  devote  its  surplus 
m<mey  to  the  erection  of  buildings  which  would  be  a  glory 
to  it  for  all  ages. 
I  At  the  same  time  these  works  would  create  plenty  by 
leaving  no  man  unemployed,  and  encouraging  all  sorts 
of  handicraft,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  Qty  would  earn 
wages,  and  thus  derive  both  its  beauty  and  its  profit 
from  itself.  For  those  who  were  in  the  flower  of  their 
ige,  military  service  offered  a  means  of  'i<Tni'"g  money 
from  the  commcMi  stock;  while  as  he  did  not  wish 
the  mechanics  and  the  lower  classes  to  be  without  their 
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diaze,  nor  yet  to  see  them  receive  it  without  doing  work 
for  it,  he  liad  laid  the  fotmdati<ms  of  great  edifices  which 
would  require  industries  of  every  kind  to  complete  them; 
and  he  had  done  this  in  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  thus  althouj^  th^  remained  at  home,  would  have 
just  as  good  a  claim  to  their  share  of  the  public  funds  as 
those  who  were  serving  at  sea,  in  garrison,  or  in  the  field. 
The  difierent  materials  used,  such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory, 
gold,  ebony,  cypress-wood,  and  so  forth,  would  require 
special  artisans  for  each,  such  as  carpenters,  modellers, 
smiths,  atone  masons,  embnuderers,  workers  in  relief; 
and  also  men  to  bring  them  to  the  dty,  such  as  sailors 
and  captains  of  ships  and  pilots  for  such  as  came  from 
sea;  and  for  those  which  came  by  land,  carriage-builders, 
horse-breeders,  drivers,  rope-makers,  linen  manufacturers, 
shoemakers,  road-mendeis,  and  miners.  Each  trade, 
moreover,  employed  a  number  of  unskilled  laborers,  so 
that  in  a  word,  there  would  be  work  for  persons  of  every 
age  and  every  class,  and  general  prosperity  would  be  the 
result. 

lliese  buildings  were  of  immense  size,  and  unequalled  ''^'S^ 
in  beauty  and  grace,  as  the  workmen  endeavored  to  make 
the  execution  surpass  the  design  in  beauty;  but  what  was  '  ''* 
most  remarkable  was  the  speed  with  which  they  were 
built.  All  these  edifices,  each  of  which,  one  would  have 
thou^t,  it  would  have  taken  many  generations  to  com- 
plete, were  all  finished  during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  one  man's  administration.  We  are  told  that  Zeuxis, 
bearing  Agatharchus  the  painter  boasting  how  easily 
and  nqiidly  he  could  produce  a  picture,  said,  "I  paint 
veiy  slowly."  Ease  and  q>eed  of  execution  seldom  pro- 
duce work  of  any  pennanent  value  or  delicacy.  It  is  the 
time  which  is  ^>ent  in  laborious  production  for  which  we 
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are  repaid  by  the  durable  character  of  the  result.  And 
this  makes  Pericles'  work  all  the  more  wonderful,  because 
it  was  built  in  a  short  time,  and  yet  has  lasted  for  ages. 
Zn  beauty  each  building  at  once  appeared  venerable  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished;  but  even  at  the  present  day  the 
YmA  looks  as  fresh  as  ever,  for  it  blooms  with  an  eternal 
freshness  which  defies  time,  and  seems  instinct  with  an 
unfading  spirit  of  youth. 
fM^uud  The  overseer  and  manager  of  the  whole  was  Pheidias, 
although  there  were  other  excellent  architects  and  work- 
men, such  as  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  who  built  the  Parthe- 
non on  the  site  of  the  old  Hecatompedon,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Corcebus,  who  b^an  to 
build  the  temple  of  initiation  at  Eleusls,  but  who  lived 
only  to  see  the  columns  erected  and  the  architraves  placed 
upon  them.  On  his  death,  Metagenes,  of  Xypete,  added 
the  frieze  and  the  u^^ier  row  of  columns,  and  Xenodes, 
of  Chohiigus,  crowned  it  with  the  domed  roof  over  the 
shrine.  As  to  the  Long  Wall,  about  which  Socrates  says 
that  he  heard  Pericles  bring  forward  a  motion,  Callicrates 
undertook  to  build  it.  Cratinus  satirizes  the  wodc  for 
being  slowly  accompli^ed,  saying; 

"Be  builds  In  ^leecbes,  but  he  docs  no  wo^" 

Th*  OdMm.  The  Odeum,  which  internally  consisted  of  many  rows  of 
seats  and  many  columns,  and  externally  of  a  roof  sl<f>ing 
on  all  sides  from  a  central  point,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  king  of  Persia's  tent,  and  was  built  under 
Pericles'  direction.  For  this  reason  Cratinus  alludes  to 
him  in  his  play  of  the  Thracian  Women — 

"Our  Zeut  with  lo(^  ikull  kppcart; 
Tbe  Odeum  on  hit  Itead  he  wnrs, 
BccauM  he  f  ears  the  ottnkon  do  man." 
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Pericles  at  that  period  used  his  inf  uence  to  pass  a  decree 
for  establishing  a  mudcal  competitioii  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival;  and  being  himself  chosen  judge,  he  laid  down  rules 
as  to  how  the  candidates  were  to  wag,  and  play  the  fiute 
or  the  harp.  At  that  period  and  ever  afterward  all  muacal 
contests  took  place  in  the  Odeum. 

Tlie  Propylea,  before  the  Acropolis,  was  finished  in  Ti«Propy- 
five  years,  by  Mnesides  the  architect;  and  a  nuraculous 
incident  during  the  work  seemed  to  show  that  the  goddess 
did  not  disapprove,  but  rather  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  building.  The  most  energetic  and  active  of  the  work- 
men fell  from  a  great  height,  and  lay  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, given  over  by  his  doctors.  Pericles  grieved  much 
for  him;  but  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
suggested  a  course  of  treatment  by  which  Perides  quickly 
healed  the  woi^man.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  set  iq> 
the  brazen  statue  of  Athena  the  healer,  near  the  old  altar 
in  the  Acnqxdis.  The  golden  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
made  by  Phddias,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  base  in 
an  inscription.  Almost  everything  was  in  his  hands,  and 
he  gave  his  orders  to  all  the  workmen — as  we  have  said 
before — because  of  his  frioidship  with  Perides. 

IV.  SEixcnoHS  isoH  Sophocles 

When  a  god  sends  harm,  not  even  the  strong  man  can  OtmIm  in 
escape.    For  on  another  day,  when  chariots  were  to  try  dMriot-wS. 
their  q>eed  at  sunrise,  he  (Orestes)  entered,  with  many 
charioteers.    One  was  an  Aduean,  one  from  Sparta,  two  Sopbode^ 
masters  of  yoked  cars  were  Libyans;  Orestes,  driving  iso6a^ 
Thessalian  mares,  came  fifth  among  them;  the  sixth  from 
jEtolia,  with  chestnut  colts;  a  Magne^an  was  the  seventh; 
the  ei^th,  with  -vriute  horses,  was  of  jGnian  stock;  the 
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Os^e  ninth,  from  Athens,  built  of  Gods;  there  was  «  Bootian 

guta;  too,  making  the  tenth  chariot 

^^gp  I,.       They  to(A  thdr  statitms  where  the  aiqxMnted  umfdres 
Gmct.  loiTj.  placed  them  by  lot  and  ranged  the  cars;  then,  at  the  sound 
of  the  brazen  trump,  they  started.    All  shouted  to  their 
horses,  and  shook  the  reins  in  their  hands;  the  whole  course 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  rattling  chariots;  the  dust  flew 
upward;  and  all,  in  a  confused  throng,  plied  their  goads 
unsparingly,  each  of  them  striving  to  pass  the  wheels 
and  the  snorting  steeds  of  his  rivals;  for  alike  at  their  backs 
and  at  their  rolling  wheels  the  breath  of  the  horses  foamed 
and  smote. 
A  nmwaj.       Orestes,  driving  close  to  the  pillar  at  either  end  of  the 
course,  almost  grazed  it  with  his  wheel  each  time,  and 
giving  rein  to  the  trace-horse  <m  the  ri^t,  checked  the 
horse  on  the  inner  side.    ICtherto,  all  the  chariots  had 
escaped  ovnthrow;  but  presently  the  iEnian's  hard- 
mouthed  colts  ran  away,  and  swerving,  as  they  passed  from 
the  sbtth  to  the  seventh  round,  dashed  their  foreheads 
Tha  Bu-       against  the  team  of  the  Barctean.  Other  mishaps  followed 
from  Bucm,     the  first,  ihock  on  shock  and  crash  on  crash,  till  the  whole 
'J'*"*-  race-groimd  of  Crisa  was  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  the 

chariots. 

^.Ry         Seeing  this,  the  wary  charioteer  from  Athens  drew  aside 

th*  MM.       and  paused,  allowing  the  billow  of  chariots,  surging  in 

midcourse,  to  go  by.    Orestes  was  driving  last,  keeping 

bis  horses  behind,-^or  his  trust  was  in  the  end;  but  when 

he  saw  that  the  Athenian  was  alone  left  in,  he  sent  a  shrill 

cry  ringing  throng  the  ears  of  his  swift  colts,  and  gave 

chase.    Team  was  brought  level  with  team,  and  so  they 

raced,— £rst  one  man,  then  the  other,  showing  his  head 

in  bout  of  the  chariots. 

ffitherto  the  ill-fated  Orestes  had  passed  saf  dy  tbrou^ 
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eveiy  loand,  steadfast  in  his  steadfast  car;  at  last  slacken-  ^J^ 
ing  his  left  mn  while  the  horse  was  turning,  unawares 
he  struck  the  edge  of  the  pillar;  he  broke  the  axle-box  in 
twain;  he  was  thrown  over  the  chariot-rail;  he  was  cau^it 
in  the  shapely  reins;  and  as  he  fell  on  the  ground,  his  colts 
were  scattered  into  the  middle  of  the  course. 

But  when  the  peoide  saw  him  fallen  from  the  car,  a 
ciy  of  pity  went  up  for  the  youth,  who  had  now  done  such 

deeds  and  was  meeting  such  a  doom, — now  dashed  to  ^^'^u 

earth,  now  tossed  feet  u[^>ermost  to  the  sky, — till  the  dnthwu 

charioteers,  with  difficulty  checking  the  career  of  his  ^^tl^ 

horses,  loosed  him,  so  covered  with  blood  that  no  friend  ^"'; . , 

Such  lAtAI- 

who  saw  it  would  have  known  the  hapless  corpse.  Straight-  itiet,  bow- 
way  they  burned  it  on  a  pyre;  and  chosen  men  of  Fhods  danb^° 
are  bringing  in  a  small  um  of  bronze  the  sad  dust  of  that  ^"™"°'~ 
mighty  form,  to  find  due  burial  in  his  fatherland. 

Tha  bBBu 

AtiHgOMe.  Ismene,  sster,  mine  own  dear  sister,  knowest  Sjlji^th^ 

thou  what  ill  there  is,  of  all  bequeathed  by  (Edipus,  that  dlrin*. 

Zeus  fulfils  not  for  us  twain  while  we  live?   Nothing  pain-  ^'^J^J*' 

ful  is  there,  nothing  frau^t  with  ruin,  no  shame,  no  dis-  (opening), 

honor,  that  I  have  not  seen  in  thy  woes  and  mine.  ^SdoS^""" 

And  now  what  new  edict  is  this  of  which  they  tell,  l*''»w,  gj. 

that  our  Captain  hath  just  published  to  aU  Thebes?  h^iS!dSd 

Knowest  thou  aught?    Hast  thou  heard?    Or  is  it  hidden  i^^^*^ 

from  thee  that  our  friends  are  threatened  with  the  doom  had  been 

,  ,       .  drivoi  oB. 

of  OUT  foes?  Thdr  brotba 

Ismene.  No  word  of  friends,  Antigone,  gladsome  or  ^J^^th 

painful,  hath  come  to  me,  since  we  two  sisters  were  bereft  ^  eoony. 

of  brothers  twain,  killed  in  one  day  by  a  twofold  blow ;  and  Eteodea. 

since  in  this  last  night  the  Argive  host  hath  fled,  I  know  no  bi^^,  btd 

more,  whether  my  fortune  be  brighter,  or  more  grievous.  ^S^^'' 

Ant.  I  knew  it  wdl,  and  therefore  sought  to  bring  thee  unk. 
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beyond  the  gates  of  the  court,  that  thou  mightent  hear 
alone. 

Is.  What  is  it?  Tis  [dain  that  thou  art  btooding  on 
some  dark  tidings. 

AfU.  What,  bath  not  Creon  destined  oui  brotheis,  the 
one  to  honored  burial,  the  other  to  unburied  shame? 
Eteodes,  th^r  say,  vith  due  observance  of  right  and  cus- 
tom, he  hath  laid  in  the  earth,  for  his  honor  among  the 
dead  bdow.  But  the  hapless  corpse  of  Polyneicxs — as 
rumor  saith,  it  hath  been  published  to  the  town  that  none 
shall  entomb  him  or  mourn,  but  leave  unwept,  unsep- 
ulchred,  a  welcome  store  for  the  birds,  as  they  e^y  him, 
to  feast  on  at  will. 

Such,  'tis  said,  is  the  edict  that  the  good  Creon  bath 
set  forth  for  thee  and  for  me — ^yes,  for  me, — and  is  coming 
hither  to  proclaim  it  clearly  to  those  who  know  it  not; 
nor  counts  the  matter  li^t,  but  whoso  disobeys  in  aught, 
his  doom  is  death  by  sttming  before  all  the  folk.  Thou 
knowest  it  now;  and  thou  wilt  soon  show  whether  thou  art 
nobly  bred,  or  the  base  daughter  of  a  noble  line. 

Is.  Poor  sister, — and  if  things  stand  thus,  what  could  I 
help  to  do  or  undo? 

Ant.  Consider  if  thou  wilt  share  the  toil  and  the  deed. 

Is.  In  what  venture?    What  can  be  thy  meaning? 

AtU.  Wilt  thou  aid  this  hand  to  lift  the  dead? 

Is.  Thou  wouldst  buiy  him, — when  'tis  forbidden  to 
Thebes? 

AtU.  I  will  do  my  part, — and  thine,  if  thou  wflt  not, 
— to  a  brother.    False  to  him  will  I  never  be  foimd. 

Is.  Ah,  over-boldl  when  Creon  hath  forbidden? 

Aitt.  Nay,  he  hath  no  right  to  keep  me  from  mine  own. 

Is.  Ah,  mel  think,  aster,  how  our  father  perished,  amid 
hate  and  scomi  .  .  .   Nay,  we  must  remember,  first  that 
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we  were  bora  women,  who  should  not  strive  with  men; 
nert,  that  we  axe  ruled  of  the  stronger,  so  that  we  must 
obey  in  these  things,  and  in  things  yet  sorer.  I,  therefore, 
asking  the  Spirits  Infernal  to  pardon,  seeing  that  force 
is  put  on  me  herein,  will  hearken  to  oiu*  rulers;  for  'tis 
witless  to  be  over-busy. 

Ant.  I  will  not  urge  thee, — no,  nor,  if  thou  yet  shouldst 
have  the  mind,  wouldst  thou  be  welcome  as  a  worker 
with  me.  Nay,  be  what  thou  wilt;  but  I  will  bury  him: 
well  £<»  me  to  die  in  dcnng  that.  I  shall  rest,  a  loved  one 
with  him  whom  I  have  loved,  anless  in  my  crime;  for  I 
owe  a  longer  allegiance  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living:  in 
that  world  I  shall  abide  forever.  But  if  thou  wilt,  be  guilty 
of  dishonoring  laws  which  the  gods  have  stabliahed  in 
honor. 

Is.  I  do  them  no  dishonor;  but  to  defy  the  state, — I  !■>  pai^ 
have  no  strength  for  that  bmiol  alive. 

Ant.  Such  be  thy  plea: — I,  then,  will  go  to  heap  the 
earth  above  the  brother  whom  I  love. 

First  I  call  on  thee,  daughter  of  Zeus,  divine  Athena,  Vnjts  for 
and  on  thy  sster,  guardian  of  our  land,  Artemis,  who  ^ts  fronT' 
on  her  throne  of  fame,  above  the  drde  of  our  Agora,  and  ■ 
on  Phoebus  the  far-darter;  O  shine  forth  on  me,  my  three-  Sopfaode^ 
fold  help  against  death  I    If  ever  aforetime,  in  arrest  of  Tyrcmiat, 
ruin  hurrying  on  the  dty,  ye  drove  a  fiery  pest  beyond  "*  *' 
our  borders,  come  now  also! 

Woe  is  me,  countless  are  the  sorrows  that  I  bear;  a 
plague  is  on  all  our  host,  and  thought  can  find  no  weapon 
for  defence.  .  .  . 

By  such  deaths,  past  numbering,  the  city  perishes: 
vn^ntied,  her  children  lie  on  the  ground,  spreading  pesti- 
lence, with  none  to  mourn:  and  meanwhile  young  wives, 
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and  gray-haired  mothers  with  them,  uplift  a  wail  at  the 
Bteps  of  the  altars,  some  here,  some  tbeie,  entreating  for 
Apollo.  their  weaiy  woes.    The  prayer  to  the  Healer  rings  dear, 

and  blent  therewith,  the  voice  of  lamentatum;  for  these 
things,  golden  daughter  of  Zeus,  send  us  the  bright  face  of 
comfort 

And  grant  that  the  fierce  god  of  death,  who  now  with 
no  brazen  shields,  yet  amid  cries  as  of  battle,  wraps  me 
in  the  flame  of  his  onset,  may  turn  his  back  in  ^>eedy  flight 
P"^*J*>  o*  from  our  land,  borne  by  a  fair  wind  to  the  great  deep  of 
btEeoaon.  Amptutiite,  or  to  those  waters  in  which  none  find  haven, 
even  to  the  Thradan  wave;  for  if  night  leave  aught  un- 
done, day  follows  to  accomplish  this.  O  thou  who  wield- 
est  the  powns  of  the  fire-fraught  Uf^tning,  O  Zeus,  our 
father,  fday  him  beneath  thy  thunderbolt  I 

Lycean  King,  fain  were  I  that  thy  shafts  also,  from  thy 
bent  bow's  string  of  woven  gold,  should  go  abroad  in  their 
mi{^t,  our  champions  in  the  face  of  the  foe;  yea,  and  the 
flashing  fiiea  of  Artemis  wherewith  she  glances  through 
the  Lydan  hills.  And  I  call  him  whose  locks  are  bound 
with  gold,  who  is  named  with  the  name  of  this  land,  ruddy 
Bacchus  to  whom  Bacchants  cry,  the  comrade  of  the 
Msenads,  to  draw  near  with  the  blaze  of  his  blithe  tmxh, 
our  ally  against  the  god  unhonored  among  gods.  .  .  . 

V.  Condition  of  a  Subject  State  of  the  Ehpise 

It  has  pleased  the  council  and  the  demus.    Antiocbis 

held  the  prytany;  Dracontides  was  chairman;  Diognetus 

made  the  motion;  that  the  council  and  the  jurors  of  the 

Athenians  shall  take  oath  as  follows: — 

I  shall  not  banish  Chalddians  from  Chalds  or  destroy 

Tixari^att    their  dty;  nor  will  I  disfranchise  any  private  dtizen 
(Mutd  la         nor  punish  him  with  exile  nor  arrest  him  nor  put  him  to 


Granted  by 
decree  of  tlte 

(demui)  of 
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death  untried,  excqrt  with  the  sanction  of  the  Athenian  Bj|^"jf^ 
people;  nor  will  I  put  a  resolution  to  vote  against  the  com-  eSGntk  in- 
munity  or  any  private  dtizen  when  neither  has  been  sum-  '^^^^' 
moncd  to  triaJ.  Moreover  if  an  embassy  comes,  I  will  in-  T*""  "^"^ 
traduce  it  to  the  council  and  assembly  within  ten  days  luua]  taaau- 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  whensoever  I  am  serving  as  pry-  cm.  Antlo- 
tanis.  These  tMngs  I  will  maintain  for  the  Chalddians  rtbeX.?" 
as  long  as  they  are  obedient  to  the  Athenian  people.  'hlf^^^ 

An  embassy  coming  from  Chalds  shall  administer  the  be  od  duty 
oath  to  the  Athenians  and  shall  regbter  the  names  of  "aS^"**' 
those  who  have  tak^i  it.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  •*'''*'•  >*"- 
generals  to  see  that  all  take  the  oath. 

Hie  Chalddians  on  their  part  shall  swear  as  follows: 

I  win  not  revolt  against  the  Athenian  people  by  any  ^"  °**'> 
plan  or  contrivance,  by  word  or  deed,  nor  wilt  I  obey  any  ciuiddiaiu. 
one  who  does  revolt ;  and  if  anyone  revolts,  I  will  denounce 
him  to  the  Athenians.  Furthermore  I  will  pay  to  the 
Athenians  whatever  contribution  I  shall  persuade  the 
Athenians  to  acc«pt,  and  shall  be  as  faithful  and  just  an 
ally  as  I  am  able;  and  I  shall  bring  succor  and  aid  to  the 
Athenian  people  if  anyone  attempts  to  harm  the  Athenian 
people. 

All  the  adult  Chalddians  shall  take  the  oath.  Who- 
ever shall  refuse  to  swear  shall  be  disenfranchised  and  his 
property  shall  be  confiscated,  and  a  tenth  of  his  goods  shall 
be  sacred  to  the  01ym{Man  Zeus.  An  embassy  of  Athe- 
nians coming  to  Qialds  shall,  in  cofiperation  with  the  com- 
missioners  of  oaths  in  Chalds,  impose  the  oath  and  register  tian  of  tha 
the  names  of  the  Chalddians  who  have  taken  it.  .  .  .        ,^ 

This  decree  and  oath  the  secretary  of  the  council  at  foDowmg 
Athens  shall  engrave  on  a  stone  pillar  and  set  it  up  on  the  ^^^^'^t 
Acropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  Chalddians.    The  coundl  w  *?^" 
of  the  Chalddians  shall  also  engrave  it  and  set  it  up  in  the  Antidci. 
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temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Cbalcis.  lliese  tbingi 
they  shall  vote  conceming  the  Chalddlans. 

With  respect  however  to  the  sacrifices  required  by 
the  oracles  coQcerning  Eubcca,  let  the  council  elect  three 
of  their  own  number,  who  shall  join  with  Hierodes  in 
offering  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Archestratus  moved:  other  matters  shall  stand  as 
Anticles  has  proposed;  but  the  Chalddians  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  thdr  own  dtizens  at  Chalds,  just  as  the 
Athenians  have  over  theirs  at  Athens,  except  in  cases  of 
exile,  death,  and  disfranchisement  In  these  cases  let 
there  be  an  appeal  to  Athens,  to  the  Hdiiea  of  the  The»- 
mothets  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  assembly. 
Touching  the  garrison  in  Eubcea,  let  the  generals  take 
care  to  the  best  of  their  ability  that  it  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  Athenians. 

VI.  Soke  Diploicatic  Business  before  the  Assehbly 


it  nevei  In  my  lifetime,  m&n  nor  boy, 
Was  I  ao  vexed  as  at  this  present  moment; 
To  see  the  Pnyx,  at  this  time  of  the  morning. 
Quite  empty,  when  the  Assembly  should  be  fuU. 
There  ate  our  dtizens  in  the  maibt-pUce, 
Tj^nnging  and  talking,  shifting  up  and  down 
To  escape  the  painted  twine  that  ought  to  sweep 
The  shoal  of  them  this  way;  not  even  the  Pieddenta 
Arrived — they're  always  last,  crowding  and  Jostling 
To  get  the  foremost  seat;  but  as  for  peace 
Th^  never  think  about  it — Oh,  poor  countiyl 
As  for  myself,  I'm  always  the  first  man. 
Alone  in  the  morning,  here  I  tske  my  place. 
Here  I  contemplate,  here  I  stretch  my  legs; 
I  think  and  think— I  don't  know  what  to  tUak, 
I  draw  omdusions  and  compatlnns.  .  .  . 
I  fidget  about  and  yawn  and  scratch  myself; 
TjirtUng  In  vain  to  the  proDect  of  the  fiftrfa. 
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Tjff^tilm  tht  d^,  lon^ng  (or  ■  peftce.  Item 

To  return  to  my  poor  vilUte  and  my  turn,  toStr''"  ** 

H»t  never  used  to<3y  "Come  buy  my  cfauaMll"  iolott  hb 

Nor  "BuymyoJl"Dor"Buy  my  ftnyUiiDKl"  ™- 

But  gave  me  what  I  mnted,  bvHy  and  fairly, 

Clear  of  all  cost,  with  never  a  word  of  buying, 

Or  such  buy-wnda.    So  here  I'm  come,  resolved 

To  bawl,  to  abuse,  to  interrupt  the  q)eakers, 

Whenever  I  hear  a  word  of  any  kind 

Except  for  an  immediate  peace.    Ah  tberel  TIu  Fra^- 

The  Presidents  at  last;  sec,  there  they  come  I  ^??'?j 

All  acnmbung  lor  then  seata — I  told  you  so  I  icata. 

Berald.    Move  forward  there  I    Move  forward  all  of  ye  Rdlxloui 

Fnrtberl  within  the  consecrated  ground.  cemnon;  of 

Hal/iod.    Has  aiu^m^y  qMke?  ^f^ 

gg-  I«  a«j*o<iy  .j^  otoobkI- 

Prepared  to  tpttkf  Ingj  bc|in. 

Bi^f.  Yes,  I. 

Bir.  Wbo  aie  yon  and  what? 

Balf.    EUfgod,  the  demigod. 

Btr.  Not  a  man? . 

Balf.    No  I^  [mmratal;  for  the  first  EaUgod  Tb  Uught]' 

Was  bc»n  of  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  £^^uy. 

His  only  son  was  Celeus,  Celeus  married 

Plucnaiete  my  gnuuhnother;  Lycinus 

My  fother,  was  their  son;  that's  proof  enou^ 

Of  the  immortality  in  our  family. 

The  gods  moreover  have  deqatcbed  me  here  Halfs»d  has 

Commisdoned  q)edaUy  to  arrange  a  peace  '°°"  °^ 

Betwixt  this  dty  and  Sparta— notwithstanding  ^g^ 

I  find  mysdf  rather  in  want  at  preaent 

Of  a  little  ready  money  for  my  journey. 

The  magiBtratea  won't  assist  me. 

Btr.  Constables!  I^»?" 

Balf.    0  Cdens  and  Triptolemus,  don't  forsake  mel  ni^lato'"''' 

Jutt.    You  Presidents,  I  say!  you  exceed  your  powers;  dias  Halfgod 

You  faisult  the  Aaeembly,  drsKing  off  a  man  Sbe  ftTuUs 

That  offered  to  make  tenns  and  give  n  peace.  o(  pvca  with 

B».    Ke^  lilence  thera.  Stm^ 
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/HtL  By  Zeu,  but  I  ww't  be  dkat, 

Exoqtt  I  hear  a  modon  about  peace. 
tbe  uithori-    Htr.     Ho,  tboel  tbe  AmbaMadon  from  the  King  of  Poiia. 
J^^^'g    JuO.    What  Ktag  of  Peraia?  what  Ainba««ioM? 
Pdda,  bnt       I'm  titk  at  foidgnen  and  fbirign  ■nim«l«, 
'°thw J^   Peacocka  and  cozcombB  and  Ambaandon. 

Htr.    Keep  nlenct  there. 
The  dicM  b    Just.  What's  here?    What  draa  Is  that? 

^"t'^      In  the  name  of  Ecbatana!    What  does  it  mean? 

Ambatsadort.    You  lent  us  when  Enthymenes  was  Aidoo, 

Some  few  yesis  baci,  Ambanadon  to  ^nia, 

Wth  an  ^^xnntment  of  two  dnduuas  each 

For  daily  rnafrifw^anf^ 

Just.  Alas,  poor  dnchmsaf  .  ,  , 

Amb.  finally,^ 

We've  brou^t  you  here  a  noUeman,  Shamartabaa 

^K^of^   By  name,  by  rank  and  offia  the  King's  Eye. 

Penfin  H"it    J"^-     Cod  lend  a  craw  to  j^ck  It  out  I  say, 

t^  ,^^1,     And  jraurs  the  Ambaassdon'  into  the  barpdnt 

Eye."^"*^'    J?*-    Let  the  King's  Eye  come  (onrart. 

Just.  HercolMl 

m»  htwe  «n  What*  a  here?  an  qre  for  the  head  of  a  ih^?   What  poht, 

{^^^«^  What  beadlud  b  be  weathering?  what's  your  comM? 

OB  a  (hip's       What  makes  yon  steer  so  slowly  and  so  steadily? 

■"*'*-  Amb.    Come  now,  Shamartabas,  stand  forth;  dedare 

Ibe  King's  btendona  to  the  Athenian  people. 
{EEhuuita 
Tn^an  monuch — '*•**"■*"  "*'^*'"  t***™"'  mxn^ 

Ami.    Yon  undentaod  it? 

Jiat.  No,  by  Znis,  not  L 

Amt.  (to  Just)    He  aayt  the  King  intends  to  send  ns  geld,    (t* 

Sbsmartabas)    Explain  about  the  gold;  qieak  mon  dbtinctty. 
Shamartabas.    Sen  gooly  Jaltakan  aphooly  dteat. 
Jtat.    Well,  that's  distinct  enonghl 
Em.  What  does  be  ear? 

JtuL  That  it's  a  foolish  jest  for  the  lonlans 
To  Imagine  tbdr  King  would  send  them  gold. 
Awh.    No,  not— He's  telling  ye  of  chests  full  of  gdd. 
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Jmst.    What  dMits?  you're  tn  Impottor.— Sund  ■my, 

Keep  off;  and  let  rut  klone  to  questim  him. 

(to  aiaiMrtjjMw)    You  Sir,  you  Pernuit  AiKwer  me  dlitiiictty 

And  plaln^  in  the  pieaence  of  this  fist  of  mine; 

Od  iMin  of  »,  royal  purple  bloody  Doie. 

Win  the  King  send  us  gold,  or  wiU  he  not? 

{SbsmutebM  shikea  Ua  head) 
Have  our  AmbuBadors  bamboosled  us? 


These  fellom  DOd  to  us  [n  the  Grecian  fashkm; 

They're  snne  of  our  own  people,  I'll  be  bound.  .  .  . 

Btr.    Tbeorus,  out  unbaasador  into  Thrace, 

Retunied  from  King  SitakesI 

Theona.  Here  un  I. 

Jutt.    Man  coxcombs  called  fori    Here's  another  coining. 

Tkeo.    We  should  not  have  remained  so  long  In  Thrace  .  . 

Jiuf.    If  you  hadn't  been  overpaid  I  know  you  wouldn't. 

Tieo.    But  fbc  the  anow  which  covered  all  the  country. 

And  buried  up  Uw  roads,  and  froze  the  rivers. 

Twaa  linKaUr  this  change  of  weather  luqipened 

Just  when  TVognis  here,  our  frosty  poet, 

Brought  out  his  tragedy.    We  passed  our  titne 

In  drinking  with  Sitalces.   He's  your  friend. 

Your  friend  and  lover,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

And  writes  the  name  of  Athens  on  his  walls.  .  .  . 

And  DOW  be  hat  sent  aoroc  wanion  froui  a  tribe 

The  fiercest  in  all  Thrace. 

JiuU  Well,  OMoe— That's  fsir. 

Btr.    The  Thracisns  that  came  hither  with  Tlwonisl 

Let  them  cone  EorwardI 

JmL  What  the  plague  are  tbeatf 

71m.    The  Odcanantian  army. 

/wJ.  The  OdomanHana? 

Tlradans?  and  what  has  brought  them  here  fitxu  Thract 

So  strangely  equipped,  disguised,  and  circumcised? 

Tim.    These  an  a  race  of  fellows,  if  you'd  hire  them. 

Only  a  ooople  of  dradunaa  dafly  pay; 

With  t*)H^  Hght  javelins,  and  their  little  bodlsnt 

Thqr'd  wocry  and  skimdsh  all  over  Booda. 
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J*a.    Two  diaduBti  for  those  icuecroffil  and  cur  numb 

What  would  they  iiy  to  it?— left  In  armn, 

Poor  fellows,  that  ue  our  support  and  saieguan^ 

Out,  out  upon  itt  I'm  a  plundered  man. 

I'm  robbed  and  mined  here  witli  the  Odomantlaa*. 

Hiey're  aeicing  upon  my  gariic. 

Tkw.  (to  the  Thradans)    Oh  for  shame, 

Let  the  man's  gadic  alone.    You  shabby  fellow, 

You  countiyman,  take  care  what  you're  about; 

Don't  venture  near  them  when  they're  primed  with  garfic. 

Jiuf.    You  magistrates,  have  you  the  face  to  see  it, 

Wth  your  own  eyes — your  fellow-dtizen 

Here,  in  the  dty  itself,  robbed  by  barbarians? 
Rain  was  an    But  I  forbid  tlie  Assembly.    There's  a  change 
^^^^.    Intheheavenl    I  ielt »  drop  of  ralnl    I'm  witness! 
ing  the  ■>■        Btf.    The  Thradans  must  withdraw,  to  attend  again 
**"*^-  TIm  first  of  next  month.    The  Assembly  is  dosed. 

Vn.  The  Jueois 

The  old  "He  is  a  law-court  lover,  no  man  like  him. 

luror.  Judging  is  what  he  dotes  on,  and  he  weepa 

Aiittophanes,  Unless  he  sits  on  the  front  bench  of  all. 

Wutt,eitl.  At  night  he  get*  no  sleep,  no,  not  one  grain, 

The  Bpeakei  Or  If  he  doze  the  tiniest  speck,  his  soul 

"fu'iuu'*  Flutters  In  dreams  about  the  water-dock.  .  .  , 

iouod  it  nee-  The  cock  wliich  crew  at  momingtide,  he  said, 

essaiy  to  Was  tampered  with,  he  knew,  to  call  him  late. 

S™sSrf  BHb«lbyoflidJ.wh««.m»mt.™i.du«. 

at  borne,  to  Breakfast  scarce  done,  he  damors  for  his  shots, 

"ontorPS  Hurries  ere  daybreak  to  the  Court,  and  sleeps 

invice.  Stuck  like  a  limpit  to  the  doorpost  there.  .  .  . 

Qfg^c.  ,.,.  Such  is  his  frenzy,  and  the  more  you  chide  him 

A»eiau     '  The  mote  he  jnd^:  so  with  bolts  and  bars 

World,  loj  I.  We  guard  him  straitly  that  he  stir  not  out," 

Chons  of  No  kinkier  power  than  ours  in  any  part  of  the  worid  exists. 

Ivors.  J,  there  any  creature  on  earth  more  blest,  more  feaied,  and  petted 
Aristophanes,  from  day  to  day, 

Watpt,  540  S.  Or  that  leads  a  happier,  pleasaoter  life,  than  a  Justice  of  Athens, 
though  old  and  gray? 
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Par  fint  when  rfiiiig  from  bed  in  the  mom,  to  the  diminal  court  b^ 

times  I  trudge, 
Gteat  ui-foot  fellows  are  there  »t  the  taili,  in  anxloui  haste  lo  salute 

their  judge. 
Aod  the  delicate  hand,  which  has  dipt  so  deep  in  the  public  purse,  he  Toilau 

d.p.i.»mi..,  ass,; 

And  he  bowB  before  me  and  makes  his  prayer,  and  softens  his  voice 

to  a  pitiful  whine.  ■  ■  ■ 
So  iriien  they  have  begged  and  implored  me  enough,  and  my  angiy 

temper  is  wiped  away, 
lentetinandtakemyseatiand  thenldoDoneof  thethiogslsay.  .  . 
Some  vow  thc7  are  needy  and  friendless  men,  and  over  thdr  poverty 

wall  and  whine. 
And  reckon  up  hardships  false  and  true,  till  they  moke  them  out  to  be 

Some  tell  a  l^end  of  days  gone  by,  or  a  joke  from  £sop  witty  and 

uge, 
Or  jest  and  banter,  to  make  me  laugh,  that  so  I  may  forget  my 

terrible  rage. 
And  if  all  this  Euls,  and  I  stand  unmoved,  he  leads  by  the  hands  his 

little  ones  near, 
B/e  brings  his  girls  and  he  brings  his  boys;  and  I  the  judge  am  com-  A  common 

posed  to  bear. 
They  huddle  together  with  piteous  bleats:  while  tremUIng  above 

tbem  he  prays  to  me, 
Prays  as  to  God  his  accounts  to  pass,  to  give  him  acquittance,  and 

leave  him  free. 
But  the  nicest  and  pleasantest  port  of  it  all  is  this,  which  I  hod   HIa  wdair 

whoBy  forgotten  to  say,  K^.*. 

Tte  when  with  my  fee  Id  my  wallet  I  come,  returning  home  at  the   tlon. 

close  of  the  day. 
Oh  then  what  a  welcome  I  get  for  its  sake;  my  daughter,  the  darling, 

is  foremoat  of  all. 
And  she  washes  my  feet  and  andnta  tbem  with  care  and  above  them 

she  Btoopa  and  a  kiss  lets  fall, 
im  at  last  by  the  pretty  Papas  of  her  tongue,  she  angles  withal  my 

three  obols  away. 
Then  my  dear  little  wife,  she  sets  on  the  board  Dice  maadtcta  ol 

bread  in  a  tempting  array, 
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And  octOy  ttking  i  wtt  by  my  aide,  with  loving  entraity  q»iiti»li» 

me  to  feed; 
"I  beaeedi  jrou  tutc  thb,  I  implore  yoa  try  that." 

Vm.  Two  Interesting  DocuifEins 

Mannes,  whose  epitaph  ia  given  bebw,  was  a  Phry^on  by  birth, 
doubtleas  bron^t  as  a  slave  to  Attica  and  afterward  Ubented-  He 
was  one  irf  a  community  o(  woodcutteis  in  central  Attica,  when  he 
was  killed  by  the  invading  Pebponneaian£  in  the  first  year  of  the  wai 
(431  B.C.}-  The  aeoond  document  is  the  earliest  extant  Greek  letter, 
written  oa  a  leaden  tablet  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  writer 
is  an  Athenian  of  the  later  fifth  cmtury  B.C.  The  trtnalatioiis  are 
by  Zlmmem,  Grtei  CommometaUk,  371,  378  f- 

Bnttafb  of         A.  Manoes,  son  of  Oiymas,  who  was  the  best  of  the 
—SSj^i^       Phrygians  in  the  broad  lands  of  Athens,  lies  in  this  fine 

tomb;  and  by  Zeus,  I  never  saw  a  better  woodman  than 

myself.    He  died  in  the  war. 

LettM  of  B.  Carry  to  the  Potters'  Market,  and  deliver  to  Nausias 

to thoMai*    or  Thrasycles  or  my  son. 

'*''**■  Mnesiergus  sends  his  love  to  all  at  home  and  hopes  this 

may  find  them  well  as  it  leaves  him. 

Please  send  me  a  rug,  either  a  sheepskin  or  a  goatskin, 
as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it,  and  not  with  the  haiis  on,  and 
some  strong  shoe-soles:  I  will  pay  some  time. 

DC.  Csmcisu  ON  the  Athenian  Deuockacy 

This  CoHtUtuH<m  of  the  A  tkautms  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Xeoopbon. 
It  wa*  written  by  an  oligarch  ("  Old  Oligareh  ")  eariy  b  the  Pelo- 
ponncnan  war,  and  is  the  oldest  eitant  political  pamphlet  in  any 
language. 

Now,  as  concerning  the  Polity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  type  or  manner  of  omstitution  which  they  have 
chosen,  I  praise  it  not,  in  so  &r  as  the  vay  dunce  involves 
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the  welfare  of  the  baser  folk  as  opposed  to  th&t  of  the  jA*  utfaor 

better  dasa.    I  repeat,  I  withhold  my  praise  so  far;  but,  ney,  but 

given  the  fact  that  this  is  the  type  agreed  upon,  I  propose  ^^^ 

to  show  that  they  set  about  its  preservation  in  the  right  ^^  ^y> 

way.   .  ■  ■  Atboiiuu 

In  the  first  place,  I  maintain,  it  is  only  just  that  the  ^jr  mitbod 
poorer  classes  and  the  People  of  Athens  ^uld  be  better  ^  "piioidina 

off  than  the  men  of  birth  and  wealth,  seeins  that  it  is  the  _. 

Tta  poor  ue 
people  who  man  the  fleet,  and  put  round  the  city  her  better  no- 
girdle  of  power.     The   steersman,   the  boatswain,   the  have  iMn 
lieutenant,  the  look-out-man  at  the  prow,  the  shipwright —  J^a^M 
these  are  the  people  who  engird  the  dty  with  power  far  licfa.  beauaa 
rather  than  her  heavy  infantry  and  men  of  birth  and  anutitute 
quality.    This  being  the  case,  it  seems  only  just  that  ^^^ 
offices  of  state  should  be  thrown  open  to  every  one  both 
in  the  baJlot  and  the  show  of  hands,  and  that  the  right 
of  qjeech  should  belong  to  anyone  who  likes,  without 


Another  point  is  the  extraordinary  amount  of  license  ' 
granted  to  slaves  and  resident  aliens  of  Athens,  where  a  dnMud™ 
blow  is  illegal,  and  a  slave  will  not  step  aside  to  let  you  ^n<mi, 
pass  him  in  the  street.    I  will  explain  the  reason  of  this 
peculiar  custom.    Supposing  it  were  legal  for  a  slave  to  be  H^^*'°°' 
beaten  by  a  free  citizen,  or  for  a  resident  alien  or  freed-  thor  pivi  ■ 
man  to  be  beaten  by  a  citizen,  it  would  frequently  happen  ^^^^^ 
that  an  Athenian  might  be  mistaken  for  a  slave  or  an  ^""o^*^- 
alien  and  re^ve  a  beating;  since  the  Athenian  people  are 
not  better  clothed  than  the  slave  or  alien,  nor  in  personal 
appearance  is  there  any  superiority.    Or  if  the  fact  itself 
that  slaves  in  Athens  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  luxury,  and 
indeed  m  some  cases  to  live  magnificently,  be  found 
astonishing,  this  too,  it  can  be  shown,  is  done  of  set  pur- 
pose.   Where  we  have  a  naval  power  dqiendent  iqxa 
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iKalth  we  must  perforce  be  ilsve*  to  our  ilave*,  In  onfcr 
that  we  may  get  in  our  slave-rents,  and  let  the  real  slaw 
go  free.  .  .  . 
Haral  n-  And  if  one  may  descend  to  more  trifling  particulars,  it 

Magi  n-  is  to  the  same  lordship  of  the  sea  that  the  Athenians  owe 
and  bnadtt  ^  discovery,  in  the  first  place,  of  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
of  IU«.  life  through  intercourse  with  other  countries.   So  that  the 

choice  things  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt  and 
Lydia,  of  Pontus  or  Peloponnese,  or  wheresoever  it  be,  are 
all  swept,  as  it  were,  into  one  centre,  and  all  owing,  as  I 
say,  to  tbeir  maritime  empire.  And  again,  in  process  of 
listening  to  every  form  of  speedi,  they  have  selected  this 
from  one  place  and  that  from  another — for  themselves. 
So  much  so  that  while  the  rest  of  the  Hellenes  employ 
each  pretty  much  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  speech, 
habit  of  life,  and  style  of  dress,  the  Athoiians  have 
adopted  a  composite  type,  to  which  all  sections  of  Hellas, 
and  the  foreigner  alike,  have  contributed, 
^^i*^  As  r^ards  sacrifices  and  temples  and  festivals  and 
■  luu  fiMra  sacred  enclosures,  the  People  see  that  it  is  not  possible 
nil.'  ~  for  evny  poor  citizen  to  do  sacrifice  and  hold  festival,  or 
to  set  up  temples  and  to  inhabit  a  large  and  beautiful  dty. 
But  they  have  hit  upon  a  means  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty. They  sacrifice — that  is,  the  whole  state  sacrifices — 
at  the  public  cost,  a  large  number  of  victims;  but  it  is  the 
People  that  keep  holiday  and  distribute  the  victims  by 
lot  among  its  members.  Rich  men  have  in  some  cases 
private  gymnasia  and  baths  with  dressing-rooms,  but  the 
People  take  care  to  have  built  at  the  public  cost  a  number 
of  pahestras,  dressing-rooms,  and  bathing  establishments 
for  their  own  special  use,  and  the  mob  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  majority  of  these,  rather  than  the  select  few  or  the 
well-to-do. 
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As  to  wealth,  the  Athenians  are  ezcq>tionally  placed  Bmi  n- 
with  regard  to  Hellenic  and  foreign  conununities  alike,  in  tandi  to  a 
their  ability  to  hold  it.   For,  given  that  some  state  or  other  SS"SS^'i°' 
is  rich  in  timber  for  shipbuilding,  where  is  it  to  find  a  pfo^ieta. 
market  for  the  product  except  by  persuading  the  ruler  of 
the  sea?   Or  suppose  the  wealth  of  some  state  or  other  to  1^  ctm- 
consist  of  iron,  or  may  be  of  bronze,  or  of  tinen  yam,  otlKTiuta 
where  will  it  find  a  market  except  by  permissioa  of  the  ^^y^  ti* 
supreme  maritime  power?   Yet  these  are  the  very  things,  "^'^l^ 
you  see,  which  I  need  for  my  ships.   Timber  I  must  have  power, 
from  one,  and  from  another  iron,  from  a  third  bronze, 
from  a  fotirtb  linen  yam,  from  a  fifth  wax,  etc    Besides 
which  they  will  not  suffer  their  antagonists  in  those 
parts  to  carry  their  products  elsewhither,  or  they  will 
cease  to  use  the  sea.    Accordingly  I,  without  one  stroke 
of  labor,  extract  from  the  land  and  possess  all  these  good 
things,  thanks  to  my  supremacy  on  the  sea;  whilst  not  a 
single  other  state  possesses  the  two  of  them.    Not  timber, 
for  instance,  and  yam  together,  can  be  found  in  the  same 
dty.   But  where  yam  is  abundant,  the  soil  will  be  light  and 
devoid  of  timber.   And  in  the  same  way  bronze  and  iron 
will  not  be  products  of  the  same  dty.   And  so  for  the  rest, 
never  two  or  at  best  three,  in  one  state,  but  one  thing  here 
and  another  thing  there.    Moreover,  above  and  beyond 
what  has  been  said,  the  coast-line  of  every  mamland  pre- 
sents, either  some  jutting  promontory  or  adjacent  island  or 
Darrow  strait  of  some  sort,  so  that  those  who  are  masters 
of  the  sea  can  come  to  moorings  at  one  of  these  points 
and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  main* 
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X.  Chaucieb  of  the  Athenians  Intesfketed  by 
Perkins 

BquUtr  b»-       "Our  form  of  eovemment  does  not  enter  into  rivalry 

tora  tha  U« ,  ,       ,  „,       , 

■BdoficM     With  the  institutions  of  others.     We  do  not  copy  our 
l^«  viatt-  ggjgiji^rs^  but  are  an  example  to  them.    It  is  true  that 
we  are  called  a  democracy,  for  the  administration  is  in  the 
AMa|^  hands  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few.    But  while  the  law 

Poido,  secures  equal  justice  to  all  alike  in  their  private  disputes, 
^ij^^^j^  the  claim  of  excellence  is  also  recognized;  and  when  a 
iL  37-  citizen  is  in  any  way  distinguished,  he  is  preferred  for  the 

public  service,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  but  as  a  re- 
TbeU«M        ward  of  merit.    Neither  is  poverty  a  bar,  but  a  man  may 
Perida;  the    benefit  his  country  whatever  be  the  obscurity  of  his  con- 
mainiy^e      dition.    There  is  no  exclusiveness  in  our  public  life,  and 
hi»tori«i*».      in  oQf  private  intercourse  we  are  not  suspicious  of  one 
another,  nor  angiy  with  our  neighbor  if  he  does  what  he 
likes;  we  do  not  put  on  sour  looks  at  him  which,  though 
harmless,  are  not  pleasant.     While  we  are  thus  uncon- 
strained in  our  private  intercourse,  a  spirit  of  reverence 
pervades  our  public  acts;  we  are  prevented  from  doing 
wrong  by  respect  for  authority  and  for  the  laws,  having  a 
special  r^ard  to  those  which  are  ordained  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  injured  aa  well  as  to  those  unwritten  laws  which 
bring  upon  the  transgressor  of  them  the  reprobation  of  the 
general  sentiment. 
**»«••■*•       "And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary 
Ufa,  spirits  many  relaxations  from  toil;  we  have  r^ular  games 

/).  it.  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year;  at  home  the  style  of 

our  life  is  refined;  and  the  delight  which  we  daily  feel  in 
all  these  things  helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Because  of 
the  greatness  of  our  dty  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth 
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flow  in  yxpttn  us;  so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other 
countries  as  &eely  as  of  our  own. 

Then,  again,  our  military  training  is  in  many  respects  C^Mtwarty 
stq>erior  to  that  of  our  adversaries.  Our  dty  is  thrown 
<^)en  to  the  world,  and  we  never  expel  a  foreigner  or  pre-  '  ^ 
vent  him  from  seeing  or  learning  anything  of  which  the 
secret,  if  revealed  to  an  enemy,  might  profit  him.  We  rely 
not  upon  management  and  trickery,  but  upon  our  own 
hearts  and  hands.  And  in  the  matter  of  education, 
whereas  they  from  earfy  youth  are  undergoing  laborious 
exercises  which  are  to  make  them  brave,  we  live  at  ease, 
and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face  the  perils  which  they 
face.  .  .  . 

"  If  then  we  prtia  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart 
but  without  laborious  training,  and  with  a  courage  which 
b  gained  by  habit  and  not  enforced  by  law,  are  we  not 
greatly  the  gainers?  since  we  do  not  anticipate  the  pun, 
although  when  the  hour  comes,  we  can  be  as  brave  as 
those  who  never  allow  themsdves  to  rest;  and  thus  too 
our  dty  is  equally  admirable  in  peace  and  in  war.  For  we 
are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  £"?■•', 
we  cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  m, 
we  empl(^,  not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there 
is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  dis- 
grace: the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it. 
An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  n^lect  the  state  because  he 
takes  care  of  his  own  household;  and  even  those  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  politics. 
We  alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no  Interest  in  public 
affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  as  a  useless  character;  and 
if  few  of  ua  are  originators,  we  are  all  sound  judges  of  a 
p<^cy.  The  great  impediment  to  action  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowledge  whidt 
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is  gained  by  discussion  preparatory  to  action.  For  we 
have  a  peculiar  power  of  thinking  before  we  act  and  of 
acting  too,  whereas  other  men  are  courageous  from  igno- 
rance but  hesitate  upon  reflection.  And  they  are  surely 
to  be  esteemed  the  bravest  spirits  who,  having  the  dear- 
est sense  both  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  life,  do  not  on 
Ubani  fw-  that  account  shrink  from  danger.  In  doing  good,  again, 
we  are  unlike  others;  we  make  our  friends  by  omf erring, 
not  by  receiving  favors.  Now  he  who  confers  a  favor  is 
the  firmer  friend,  because  he  would  fain  by  kindness  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  an  obligation;  but  the  recipient  is 
colder  in  his  feelmgs,  because  he  knows  that  in  requiting 
another's  generosity  he  will  not  be  winning  gratitude,  but 
only  paying  a  debt.  We  alone  do  good  to  our  neighbors 
not  upon  a  calculation  oi  interest  but  in  the  confidence 
of  freedom  and  in  a  frank  and  fearless  spirit. 

'^5,"^'^      "  To  sum  up,  I  say  that  Athens  is  the  schotd  of  Hellas, 
of  Hellas."  ...  ... 

and  that  the  individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems 

'  *''  to  have  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  the  most  varied 

forms  of  action  with  the  utmost  versatility  and  grace. 
This  is  no  passing  and  idle  word,  but  truth  and  fact;  and 
the  assertion  is  verified  by  the  position  to  which  these 
qualities  have  raised  the  state.  For  in  the  hour  of  trial 
Athens  ak)ne  among  her  contemporaries  is  superior  to  the 
report  of  her.  No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  in- 
dignant at  the  reverses  which  he  sustains  at  the  hand  of 
such  a  city;  no  subject  complains  that  his  masters  are 
unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be  without 
witnesses;  there  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power 
which  will  make  us  the  wonder  of  this  and  of  sucixcding 
ages;  we  shall  not  need  the  praises  of  Homer  or  of  any 
other  panegyrist  whose  poetry  may  please  for  the  moment, 
although  lus  tq>reseDtatioD  of  the  facts  will  not  b«tr  th« 
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Ughtofday,  For  we  have  con^>elled  every  land  aad  every 
sea  to  c^miapath  for  our  valor,  and  have  eveiywhere  planted 
eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  enmi^." 

STUDIES 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  funily  ot  Pericles.  Describe  hla  peisonal 
tppeanaux.  Wbo  was  his  priudpal  teacher,  and  for  what  was  the 
latter  noted? 

1.  Why  did  Pendes  hesitate  to  engage  in  politics?  Why  did  he 
lake  the  populsi  ^e?  Describe  his  oratory.  Was  he  unsocial  by 
nature  or  on  prind[def  Describe  the  govenunent  of  Peiides,  Give 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  a  democracy. 

3.  What  money  was  used  tor  building  temples  and  other  public 
woAs?  What  objection  was  brought  against  this  policy?  How  did 
Perides  defend  his  policy?  What  evidence  does  Plutarch  find  of  the 
fbtmer  gteatness  of  Athena?  How  does  his  remark  illustrate  the 
bet  that  "archieology  confirms  history"?  What  economic  object 
had  Perides  m  mind?  What  industries  contributed  to  these  works? 
What  is  Plutarch's  estimate  of  their  artistic  worth?  Who  were  the 
artists?  Describe  the  Odeum.  What  was  the  PropylKa,  and  wheie 
was  it  situated? 

4.  Find  on  the  map  the  places  from  which  bH  the  chaHoteeiB  here 
mentioDed  came.  Where  did  this  race  take  place?  Describe  it  in 
your  own  language.  Where  was  Crisa?  What  was  done  with  the 
dead  body?  What  does  Antigone  talk  with  her  sster  about?  What 
stand  does  Antigone  take?  Contrast  the  dsters  in  character.  What 
gods  are  invoked  es  a  help  against  the  pestilence?  What  seems  to  be 
the  Sfnrit  of  the  prayer? 

J.  State  definitely  how  the  Athenians  promised  to  treat  the  Chal- 
ddians.  What  are  to  be  the  duties  of  Chalds  to  Athens?  What 
cases  were  to  be  tried  in  Chalds,  and  what  cases  appealed  to  Athens? 

6.  From  this  passage  write  out  all  you  can  concerning  the  opening 
and  procedure  of  the  popular  assembly.  What  was  Justown  aiming 
at?  Why  did  he  dislike  the  negotiations  with  Perria?  Explain  the 
n^otiations  with  the  Thradans.  Why  did  Justown  object  to  the 
bargain?  How  did  he  force  the  ad joumment  of  the  assembly?  What 
li  the  histuical  value  of  this  passage? 

7.  Why  ibould  the  <M  man  to  love  jury  service?  Do  all  tbe  juron 
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■Mm  to  be  old  taeaif  What  do  the  Juron  ny  of  their  power?  How 
aie  they  treated  by  Btlpnta  and  oSenden?  What  betomei  of  the 
daily  ice? 

8.  Deacribe  thew  two  documentt.   What  interest  attaches  to  each? 

9.  WhatobjectiiMiahASthe"OId01igarch" to theAthenianformof 
govenunent?  What  was  the  amdidou  of  slaves  and  of  aHen  reudents 
In  Athens?  Why  should  the  "Old  Oligarch"  find  lault  with  this 
condition?  What  advantages  does  her  naval  supremacy  bring  to 
Athens?  What  disadvantages  to  others? 

10.  What  does  Pericles  consideT  the  leading  principles  of  democ- 
racy? Who  were  the  authors  of  the  sdections  in  this  chapter? 
What  did  th^  severally  write,  and  what  u  the  historical  value  of 
«ub? 
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IHE  FELOFONNESIAN  WAR  TO  THE  SICILIAN 
EXPEDITION 

I.  Tbe  RESomtcxs  or  the  Contending  Powess 
TsE.  Athenians  now  made  preparations  for  war.    The  IViim 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  made  similar  preparations. 
Both  they  and  the  Athenians  meditated  sending  em-  Tlacydldci 
bassies  to  the  king,  and  to  the  other  barbarian  potentates 
from  whom  either  party  might  hope  to  obtain  aid;  they  GrMCdigofl.; 
likewise  sought  the  alliance  of  independent  dties  outside  WmU.  3i»>. 
tbdr  own  dominion.    The  Lacedasmonians  ordered  their 
frieods  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  addition  to  the  ships  which 
they  had  on  the  spot,  to  build  others  io  number  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  their  cities;  for  they  intended  to  raise 
the  Peloponnesian  navy  to  a  total  of  five  hundred.    Tbe 
cities  were  also  required  to  furnish  a  fixed  sum  of  money; 
they  were  not  to  receive  more  than  a  single  Athenian 
ship,  but  were  to  take  no  further  measures  until  these 
preparaticos  bad  been  completed.     The  Atheniaaa  re- 
viewed their  confederacy,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
places  immediate^  adjacent  to  Pelopcmnesua — Cor^ra, 
Cephallenia,  Acamania,  and  Zacynthus.   They  perceived 
that  if  they  could  only  rely  up<m  the  friendship  of  these 
states,   they   might  completely  surround   Peloponnesus 
with  war. 

On  neither  side  were  there  any  mean  thoughts;  the}' 
were  both  full  of  enthusiasm;  and  no  wonder,  for  all  men 
ve  eoagetic  when  they  are  making  a  beginning.   At  that  Hwc  B.  & 
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time  the  youth  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  youth  of  Athens 
were  numerous;  they  had  never  seen  war,  and  were  there- 
fore very  willing  to  take  up  arms.  All  Hellas  was  excited 
by  the  coming  conflict  between  her  two  chief  cities.  Many 
were  the  prc^hedes  circulated  and  many  the  oracles 
chanted  by  diviners,  not  only  in  the  cities  about  to  engage 
in  the  struggle,  but  throughout  Hellas.  Quite  lately  the 
island  of  Delos  had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake  for  the 
first  time  within  the  memory  of  the  Hellenes;  this  was 
interpreted  and  generally  believed  to  be  a  sign  of  coiping 
events.  And  everything  of  the  sort  which  occurred  was 
curiously  noted. 
n«  ^-  The  feeling  of  mankind  was  atr(mgly  on  the  side  of  the 

'"-^— —  Lacedfemonians;  for  they  professed  to  be  the  lib^ators  of 
Hellas.  Cities  and  individuals  were  eager  to  assist  them 
to  the  utmost,  both  by  word  and  deed;  and  where  a  man 
could  not  hope  to  be  present,  there  it  seemed  to  him  that 
all  things  were  at  a  stand.  For  the  general  indignation 
against  the  Athenians  was  intense;  some  were  longing  to 
be  delivered  from  them,  others  fearful  of  falling  under 
their  sway. 
k5!!.^J^°°  Such  was  the  temper  which  animated  the  Hellenes,  and 
such  were  the  preparations  made  by  the  two  powers  for 
■'■  the  war.    Their  respective  aUies  were  as  follows: — The 

Lacedemonian  confederacy  included  all  the  Peloponnesians 
with  the  exception  of  the  Argives  and  the  Achseans — they 
were  both  neutral;  only  the  Achsans  of  Pellene  took  part 
withtheLacedemoniansatfirst;  afterward  all  the  Achcans 
joined  them.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Peloponnese,  the 
Megaxians,  Phodans,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Ambradots, 
I^eucadians,  and  Anactorians  were  their  allies.  Of  these 
states  the  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleans,  Ambradots,  and  Leucadians  provided  a  navy,  the 
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Bceotians,  Phodans  and  Locriaiu  furnished  cavalry,  the 
other  states  oaly  infantry.  The  allies  of  the  Atbeniana 
were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Platsa,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus, 
the  greater  part  of  Acamama,  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and 
in  many  other  countries  cities  which  were  their  tribu- 
taries. There  were  the  maritime  region  of  Caria,  the  ad- 
jacent Dorian  people,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  Thradan 
coast,  the  islands  that  lie  to  the  east  within  the  line  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  including  all  the  Cydades  with 
the  exception  of  Melos  and  Thera.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Corcyra  furnished  a  navy;  the  rest,  land  forces  and  money. 
Thus  much  concerning  the  two  confederacies,  and  the 
character  of  their  respective  forces. 

n.  Cleon's  Foucv  or  Tebbobisic 

In  the  former  assembly,  Cletai,  the  son  of  Clecnetus,  SZiJ'h?* 
had  carried  the  decree  condenming  the  Mytileneans  to  pnniihsd. 
death.    He  was  the  most  violent  of  the  citizens,  and  at  Thucydida 
that  time  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  influence  over  the   .^^^ 
people.    And  now  he  came  forward  a  second  time  and  Weru,  m. 
spoke  as  follows: —  i?*w!°'L°' 

"I  have  remarked  again  and  again  that  a  democracy  been  led  by 
cannot  manage  an  empire,  but  never  more  than  now,  Tbenwu w 
when  I  see  you  regretting  your  condemnation  of  the  £^'^^*Jj 
Mytilenieans.     Having  no  fear  or  suspicion  of  one  an-  be  put  to 
other  in  daily  life,  you  deal  with  your  allies  upon  the  same  quMka  wu 
principle,  and  you  do  not  consider  that  whenever  you  yield  jj'^^^ 
to  them  out  of  pity  or  are  misled  by  their  spedous  tales,  *'ff^?°°^ 
you  are  guOty  of  a  weakness  dangerous  to  yourselves,  and  taken  Guic 
receive  no  thanks  from  them.    You  should  remember  that  JJJJi^^ 
your  empire  is  a  despotism  exerdsed  over  unwilling  sub-  j*?jt'"' 
jects,  who  are  always  conqnring  against  you;  they  do  not  AtbMw. 
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obey  in  return  for  any  kindness  which  you  do  tbem  to 
ymu  own  injuiy,  but  in  so  far  as  you  are  their  masters; 
th^  have  no  love  of  you,  but  they  are  held  down  by 
ibe  AJeri-    force.    Besides,  what  can  be  more  detestable  than  to  be 
coodtmaed      perpetually  changii^  our  minds?    We  forget  that  a  state 
^t^&^qn^   ^  which  the  laws  though  imperfect  are  unalterable,  is 
^TO^oow  better  off  than  one  in  which  the  laws  are  good  but  power- 
less.  Duhiess  and  modes^  are  a  m<»«  useful  combinatitm 
than  cleverness  and  liceaoe;  and  the  DU»e  simple  sort 
generally  make  better  citizens  than  the  more  astute. 
For  the  latter  desire  to  be  thought  wiser  than  the  laws; 
they  want  always  to  be  taking  a  lead  in  the  discussions 
of  the  assembly;  they  think  that  they  can  nowhere  have  a 
finer  opportiuuty  of  speaking  their  mind,  and  their  folly 
generally  ends  in  the  ruin  of  their  country;  whereas  the 
others,  mistrusting  their  own  c^iadty,  admit  that  the 
laws  are  mser  than  themselves;  they  do  not  pretend  to 
critidse  the  arguments  of  a  great  q}eaker;  and  being  im- 
partial judges,  not  ambitious  rivals,  they  are  generally  in 
the  right.    That  is  the  qurit  in  which  we  should  act;  not 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  so  exdted  by  our  own  cleverness 
m  a  war  of  wits  as  to  advise  the  Athenian  people  contrary 
to  our  own  better  judgment.  .  .  . 
liia^hnM       "I  want  you  to  put  aside  this  trifling,  and  therefore  I 
iB  mpnUDj  say  to  you  that  no  mngle  city  has  ever  injured  us  so  deeply 
***"""■■        as  MytDeoe.    I  can  excuse  those  who  find  our  rules  too 
Tttaer^Om     heavy  to  bear,  or  iriio  have  revolted  because  the  enemy 
'  '^  have  compelled  them.    But  islanders  who  had  walls,  and 

were  unassailable  by  our  enemies  except  at  sea,  and  on 
that  element  were  sufficiently  protected  by  a  fleet  of  their 
own,  who  were  independent  and  treated  by  us  with  the 
Ugbest  r^ard,  when  they  act  thus  they  have  not  re- 
volted, (tluU  word  would  imply  that  tbey  were  cppnued), 
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but  they  have  rebelled,  and  entering  the  ranks  of  our 
bitterest  enemies,  have  conspired  with  them  to  seek  our 
ruin.  And  surely  this  is  far  more  atrodoua  than  if  they 
had  been  led  by  motives  of  ambition  to  take  up  arms 
against  us  on  their  own  account  They  teamed  nothing 
from  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbors  who  had  already 
revolted  and  bad  been  subdued  by  us,  nor  did  the  happi- 
ness of  which  th^  were  in  the  enjoyment  make  them 
hesitate  to  court  destruction.  They  trusted  reckessly  to 
the  future,  and  cherishing  hopes  which,  if  less  than  their 
wishes,  were  greater  than  their  powers,  they  went  to  war, 
preferring  might  to  right.  No  sooner  did  they  seem  likely 
to  win  than  they  set  upon  us,  although  we  were  doing 
them  no  wrong.  Too  swift  and  sudden  a  rise  is  apt  to 
make  cities  insolent,  and  In  general,  ordmaty  good-fortune 
ia  safer  than  extraordinary.  Mankind  apparently  find  it 
easier  to  drive  away  adversity  than  to  retain  prosperity. 
We  should  from  the  first  have  made  no  difference  between 
the  Mytilemeans  and  the  rest  of  our  allies,  and  then  their 
insolence  would  never  have  risen  to  such  a  height;  for  men 
naturally  despise  those  who  court  them,  but  respect  those 
who  do  not  give  way  to  them.  Yet  it  is  not  too  late  to 
punish  them  as  their  crimes  deserve. 

"And  do  not  absolve  the  people  while  you  throw  the  J*"!)!^ 
blame  upon  the  nobles.    For  they  were  all  of  one  mind  «»  u  col 
when  we  were  to  be  attacked.    Had  the  people  deserted  f^dan. 
the  nobles  and  come  over  to  us,  they  mi^t  at  this  moment 
have  been  reinstated  in  th^  dty;  but  they  considered 
that  their  safety  lay  in  sharing  the  dangers  of  the  oligarcl^, 
and  therefore  they  joined  in  the  revolt.    Reflect:  if  you 
impose  the  same  penalty  upon  those  of  your  allies  who 
wilfully  rebel  and  upcm  those  who  are  constrained  by  the 
enemy,  which  of  them  wiO  not  revolt  uptni  any  pretext 
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however  trivial,  seeing  that  if  he  succeed,  he  will  be  tree, 
and  if  he  fail,  no  irreparable  evil  will  follow?  We  in  the 
meantime  shaJl  have  to  risk  our  lives  and  our  fortunes 
against  every  one  in  turn.  When  conquerors  we  shall 
recover  only  a  ruined  dty,  and  for  the  future,  the  revenues 
iibkh  are  our  strength  will  be  lost  to  us.  But  if  we  tail, 
the  number  of  our  adversaries  will  be  increased.  And 
when  we  ought  to  be  employed  in  repelling  our  r^iuiar 
enemies,  we  shall  be  wasting  time  in  fighHng  against  our 
own  allies. 

"In  one  word,  if  you  do  as  I  say,  you  will  do  what  is 
just  to  the  Mytilenteans,  and  also  what  is  expedient  for 
yourselves;  but  if  you  do  take  the  opposite  course,  they  will 
not  be  grateful  to  you,  and  you  will  be  self-condemned. 
For  if  they  were  right  in  revolting,  you  must  be  wrong  in 
maintaining  your  empire.  But  if  right  or  wrong  you  are 
resolved  to  rule,  then  rightly  or  wrongly  they  must  be 
chastised  for  your  good.  Otherwise  you  must  give  up 
your  empire,  and  when  virtue  is  no  longer  dangerous,  you 
may  be  as  virtuous  as  you  please.  Punish  them  as  they 
would  have  punished  you;  let  not  those  who  have  escaped 
appear  to  have  less  feeling  than  those  who  conspired 
against  them.  Consider:  what  might  not  they  have  been 
expected  to  do  if  they  had  conquered? — especially  since 
they  were  the  aggressors.  For  those  who  wantonly  attack 
others  always  rush  into  extremes,  and  sometimes,  like 
these  Mytilenteans,  to  their  own  destruction.  They  know 
the  fate  which  is  reserved  for  them  if  their  enemy  is 
spared;  when  a  man  is  injured  without  a  cause  he  is  more 
dangerous  if  he  escape  than  the  enemy  who  has  only 
suffered  what  he  has  inflicted.  Be  true  then  to  your- 
selves, and  recall  as  vividly  as  you  can  what  you  felt  at 
the  time;  think  how  you  would  have  ^vco  the  world  to 
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cnish  your  enemies,  and  now  take  your  levenge.  Do  not 
be  soft-hearted  at  the  sight  of  their  distress,  but  remember 
the  danger  which  was  once  hangiog  over  your  heads. 
Chastise  them  as  they  deserve,  and  prove  by  an  example 
to  your  other  allies  that  rebellion  wilt  be  punished  with 
death.  If  this  is  made  quite  dear  to  them,  your  atten- 
tion will  no  longer  be  diverted  from  your  enemies  by  wars 
against  your  own  allies." 

STDDISS 

I.  To  vbat  king  did  Athens  and  Sputa  Knd  anbatHln?  Wbat 
■lliuicc*  did  the  LocedBmoniuis  and  the  Athenians  rtapectivtiy 
make,  and  what  advantage  did  they  expect  therefrom?  To  what 
causes  was  due  the  high  spirit  of  both  ddes?  What  was  the  religious 
feelingP    Do  pc^le  of  to.day  have  similaT  feelings  on  such  occadana? 

1.  What  was  the  reUtion  <d  Athens  toward  her  allies,  accotding  to 
Oeon?  How  much  truth  Is  there  in  his  view?  Who  did  he  think 
were  the  best  dtizau?  What  was  the  <^ject  of  Cleon's  speech?  Why 
does  he  wish  tlie  conunom  of  Hytilene  punished?  What  policy  was 
be  trying  to  persuade  Athena  to  adi^t?  What  impresaon  of  his 
rhafirtfT  does  this  t^rgw^h  m*^T^ 
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FROM  THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  WAR 

I.  The  Depabtuse  or  the  Expedition 
Tiw  vma-        ABOUT  the  middle  of  summer  the  expedition  started  for 
lor  CoicTTk.    Sicily.    Orders  had  been  previously  given  to  most  of  the 
Thucydidcs     allies,  to  the  corn-ships,  the  smaller  craft,  and  generally 
""■  ^  to  the  vessels  in  attendance  on  the  armament,  that  they 

Wom'  fi-o-  ^''■''^'^  muster  at  Corcyra,  whence  the  whole  fleet  was  to 
Ctmw,'  ioS-  '  strike  across  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture, the  Athmians  and  such  of  tbeir  allies  as  had 
already  joined  tbem  went  down  to  the  Pineus  and  bc^an 
to  man  the  ships.  The  entire  population  of  Athens  ac- 
companied them,  citizens  and  stiangeis  alike.  The  citi- 
zens came  to  take  farewell,  one  of  an  acquaintance,  an- 
other of  a  kinsman,  another  of  a  son;  the  crowd  as  they 
passed  along  were  full  of  hope  and  full  of  tears;  hope  of 
conquering  Sicily,  tears  because  they  doubted  whether 
they  would  ever  see  their  friends  again,  when  tb<y  tbou^t 
of  the  long  voyage  on  which  they  were  sending  them.  At 
the  moment  of  parting  the  danger  was  nearer;  and  terrors 
which  had  never  occurred  to  them  when  they  were  voting 
the  expedition  now  entered  into  their  souls.  Neverthe- 
less their  spirits  revived  at  the  sight  of  the  armament  in 
all  its  strength  and  of  the  abundant  provision  which  they 
had  made.    The  strangers  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude 
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came  out  of  curiosity,  de^ring  to  witness  an  enterprise  of 
which  the  greatness  exceeded  belief. 

No  armament  so  magnificent  or  costly  had  ever  been  1 
sent  out  by  any  single  Hellenic  power.  .  .  .  This  expedi-  th«  Amc  ' 
tion  was  intended  to  be  long  absent,  and  was  thoroughly  Thucydide* 
provided  both  for  sea  and  land  service,  wherever  its  '^  ' 
presence  might  be  required.  On  the  fleet  the  greatest 
pains  and  expense  had  been  lavished  by  the  trierarchs 
and  the  state.  The  public  treasury  gave  a  drachma  a 
day  to  each  saUor,  and  furnished  empty  hulls  for  sixty 
swift  sailing  vessels,  and  for  forty  transports  carrying 
hoplites.  All  these  were  manned  with  the  best  crews 
which  could  be  obtained.  The  trierarchs,  besides  the  pay 
given  by  the  state,  added  somewhat  more  out  of  their 
own  means  to  the  wages  of  the  upper  ranks  of  rowers  and 
of  the  petty  officers.  The  figure-heads  and  other  fittings 
provided  by  them  were  of  the  most  costly  description. 
Everyone  strove  to  the  utmost  that  his  own  ship  m^t 
excel  both  in  beauty  and  swiftness.  The  infantiy  had 
been  well  selected  and  the  lists  carefully  made  up.  There 
was  the  keenest  rivalry  among  the  soldiers  in  the  matter 
of  arms  and  personal  equipment. 

And  while  at  home  the  Athenians  were  thus  competing  Tka  cott 
with  one  another  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties,  to  the  rest  of  Hellas  the  expedition  seemed  to  be  a 
grand  display  of  their  power  and  greatness,  rather  than  a 
preparation  for  war.  If  any  one  had  reckoned  up  the 
whole  expenditure  (i)  of  the  state,  (3)  of  individual 
sc^diers  and  others,  including  in  the  first  not  only  what 
the  dty  had  already  laid  out,  but  what  was  intrusted  to 
the  generals,  and  In  the  second  what  either  at  the  time  or 
afterward  private  persons  spent  upon  their  outfit,  or  the 
trierarchs  upon  their  ships,  the  provisions  for  the  long 
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voyage  wbich  eveiy  one  may  be  s1^)posed  to  have  carried 
over  with  him  over  and  above  his  public  pay,  and  what 
soldiers  or  traders  may  have  taken  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, he  would  have  found  that  altogether  an  immense 

A  ulent  mi  sum  amounting  to  many  talents  was  withdrawn  from  the 
city.  Men  were  quite  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  the 
scheme  and  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  which 
were  everywhere  spoken  of,  no  less  than  at  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  the  force  wh^i  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy  against  whom  it  was  intended.  Never  had  a 
greater  expedition  been  sent  to  a  foreign  land;  never  was 
there  an  enterprise  in  which  the  hope  of  future  success 
seemed  to  be  better  justified  by  actual  power. 

TiiB  dspaf^       When  the  ships  were  manned  and  everything  required 

for  the  voyage  had  been  placed  on  board,  silence  was 

proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  all  with 

one  voice  before  setting  sail  offered  up  the  customary 

prayers;  these  were  redted  not  in  each  ship,  but  by  a 

single  herald,  the  whole  fleet  accompanying  him.     On 

every  deck  both  officers  and  men,  mingling  wine  in  bowls, 

made  libations  from  vessels  of  gold  and  sOver.     The 

multitude  of  citizens  and  other  well-wishers  who  were 

A  PESO  ol  looking  on  from  the  land  joined  in  the  prayer.  The  crews 
tbiiluDd  .      ,    ,      _  ,....,.  .        . 

wu  ■  bittie  raised  the  Piean,  and  when  the  libations  were  cmnpleted 
i^iuu^  put  to  sea.  After  sailing  out  for  some  distance  in  sin^e 
"■  file,  the  ships  raced  with  one  another  as  far  as  i£gina; 

thence  they  hastened  onward  to  Corcyra,  where  the  allies 
who  formed  the  rest  of  the  army  were  assembling. 

n.  Ite  RtUN  OF  THE  Expedition 
A^«^tt  Thus,  after  a  fierce  battle  and  a  great  destruction  of 

Thucydld«  ^P^  "^^  ™^  °°  ^*^  ^des,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
vu.  71.  allies  gained  the  victory.    They  gathered  up  the  wrecks 


oftbeei 
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and  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  sailing  back  to  the  city,  ^"j^ 
erected  a  trophy.    The  Athenians,  overwhelmed  by  their  133;  drmt^ 
miseiy,  never  so  much  as  thought  of  recovering  their  "* 
wrecks  or  of  asking  leave  to  collect  their  dead.    Their  in- 
tention was  to  retreat  that  very  night.     Demosthenes 
came  to  Nidas  and  proposed  that  they  should  <mce  more 
man  their  remaining  vessels  and  endeavor  to  force  the 
passage  at  daybreak,  saying  that  they  had  more  ships  fit 
for  service  th&n  the  enemy.    For  the  Athenian  fleet  still 
numbered  sixty  but  the  enemy  had  less  than  fifty.   Nidas 
approved  of  his  proposal,  and  they  would  have  manned 
the  ships,  but  the  sailors  refused  to  embark;  for  they  were 
paralyzed  by  tbeir  defeat,  and  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
succeeding.    So  the  Athenians  all  made  up  their  minds  to 
escape  by  land.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus,  going  forth  ti»  Athe- 
before  them  with  their  land  forces,  blocked  the  roads  in  tnat  to 
the  country  by  which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  pass,  ™'^*°' 
guarded  the  iotds  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  posted  Thucydida 
themselves  at  the  best  points  for  r^cdving  and  st<q>ping      '  *' 
them.    Thai  sailors  rowed  up  to  the  beach  and  dragged  "^^c^^  'f' 
away  the  Athenian  ships.    The  Athenians  themselves  commuid  oi 
burnt  a  few  of  them,  as  they  had  intended,  but  the  rest  ^'™^"*- 
the  Syracusans  towed  away,  unmolested  and  at  their 
leisure,  from  the  places  where  th^  had  severally  nm 
aground,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  dty.  .  .  . 

The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  collected  their  forces  ?*•  »"••*- 

ui  Nmj  11 

and  returned  with  the  spoil,  and  as  many  prisoners  as  taken  cap- 
they  could  take  with  thnn  into  the  dty.      The  captive 

Athenians  and  allies  they  deposited  in  the  quarries,  which  vii.  uT^*" 

they  thought  would  be  the  safest  place  of  confinement.  2Jm«^ 

Nidas  and  Donosthenes  they  put  to  the  sword  against  count  oi  tbe 

the  will  of  Gylippus.   For  Gylippus  thought  that  to  carry  ttutu  u  ti» 
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it^j^yui  home  with  him  to  Lacedemon  the  generals  of  the  enemy, 
auch  fi^t-  over  and  above  all  his  otlier  successes,  would  be  a  brilliant 
^jj,^  triumph.    One  of  them,  Demosthenes,  happened  to  be 

the  greatest  foe,  and  the  other,  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  both  in  the  same  matter  of  Fylos  and 
Sphacteria.  For  Nidas  had  talen  up  their  cause,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  make  the  peace  which  had 
set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  taken  ia  the  island.  The 
Lacedenaonians  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  service,  and 
this  was  the  noain  reason  why  he  trusted  Gylippus  and 
surrendered  himself  to  him.  But  certain  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  in  commimication  with  him,  were  afraid 
(such  was  the  report)  that  on  some  suspicion  of  their 
guilt  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture  and  bring  trou- 
ble on  them  in  the  hour  of  their  prosperity.  Others, 
and  especially  the  Corinthians,  feared  that,  being  rich, 
he  might  by  bribery  escape  and  do  them  further  mis- 
chief. So  the  Syracusans  gained  the  consent  of  the 
allies  and  had  him  executed.  For  those  or  the  like  rea- 
sons he  suffered  death.  No  one  of  the  Hellenes  in  my 
time  was  less  deserving  of  so  miserable  an  end;  for  be  lived 
in  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 
™prt^-  Those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  quarries  were  at  the 

itone  qu«r-  b^inning  of  their  captivity  harshly  treated  by  the  Syra- 
**"  cusans.     There  were  great  numbers  of  them,  and  they 

^■^^dei  were  crowded  in  a  deep  and  narrow  place.  At  first  the  sun 
by  day  was  still  scorching  and  suffocating,  for  they  had  no 
roof  over  their  heads,  while  the  autumn  nights  were  cold, 
and  the  extremes  of  temperature  engendered  violent  dis- 
orders. Being  cramped  for  room  they  had  to  do  every- 
thing on  the  same  spot.  The  corpses  of  those  who  died 
from  their  wounds  or  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the 
like,  lay  heaped  one  upon  another.    The  smells  were  in- 
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tolerable;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time  afflicted  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  During  eight  months  they  were  al- 
lowed only  about  half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  pint  of  food  a 
day.  Every  kind  of  misery  which  could  befall  man  in 
such  a  place  befell  them.  This  was  the  coudition  of  all 
the  captives  for  about  ten  weeks.  At  length  the  Syra- 
cusans  sold  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Athenians  and 
of  any  Sicilians  or  Italian  Greeks  who  had  sided  with  them 
in  the  war.  The  whole  number  of  the  public  prisoners  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  they  were  not  less  than  seven 
thousand. 

Of  all  the  Hellenic  actions  which  took  place  in  this  war, 
or  indeed  of  all  the  Hellenic  actions  which  are  on  record 
this  was  the  greatest — the  most  glorious  to  the  victors, 
the  most  ruinous  to  the  vanquished;  for  they  were  utterly 
and  at  all  points  defeated,  and  their  sufferings  were  pro- 
digious. Fleet  and  army  perished  &om  the  face  of  the 
earth;  nothing  was  saved  and  of  the  many  who  wait 
forth,  few  returned. 

Hius  ended  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

lit.  Alcibudes 
The  pedigree  of  Aldbiades  is  said  to  begin  with  Eury-  f>ibJ^  tad 
saces  the  son  of  Ajaz,  while  on  the  mother's  side  he  de- 
scended from  Alcmeon,  being  the  son  of  Deinomache,  the  Pluurch, 
daughter  of  Megacles.    His  father  Cleinias  fought  bravely 
at  Artemisium  in  a  trireme  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  AneUmi 
and  subsequently  fell  fighting  the  Bceotians,  in  the  battle 
of  Coronea.   Aldbiades  was  afterward  intrusted  to  Perides  On  Aitemt- 
and  Aripbron,  the  two  sons  of  Xanthippus,  who  acted  as  werid,  i 

Thelj«tt._ 
'  Coconca  « 
to  the  beauty  of  Aldbiades  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  '"^U" 
anything  except  that  it  was  equally  fascinating  when  lie 


ana  /uipmon,  inc  iwo  sons  oi  .Aaninippus,  wno  acicu  an  World,  im  f. 

his  guardians  because  they  were  the  next  of  kin.  .  .  .    As  SS^  wm 
y  to  say  ^t  ii 
when  he  *''^ 
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was  a  boy,  a  youth,  and  a  man. '  The  saying  of  Euripides, 
that  all  beauties  have  a  beautiful  autumn  of  their  channs, 
18  not  universally  true,  but  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Ald- 
biades  and  of  a  few  other  persons  because  of  the  symmetry 
and  vigor  of  their  frames.  Even  his  lisp  is  said  to  have 
added  a  charm  to  his  ^}eech,  and  to  have  made  his  talk 
more  pcisuasive.  .  .  . 
ChanctH.  His  character,  in  the  course  of  his  varied  and  brilliant 
Phit.,  Ale.  I.  career,  developed  many  strange  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions. Emulation  and  love  of  distinction  were  the 
most  prominent  of  his  many  violent  passions,  as  is  dear 
from  the  anecdotes  of  his  childhood.  Once  when  bard- 
pressed  in  wrestling,  rather  than  fall,  he  began  to  bite  his 
opponent's  hands.  The  otfaer  let  go  his  hold,  and  said, 
"You  bite,  Aldbiades,  like  a  woman."  "No,"  said  he, 
"like  a  lion."  While  yet  a  child,  be  was  playing  with 
other  boys  at  knucklebones  in  a  narrow  street,  and  when 
hia  turn  came  to  throw,  a  loaded  wagon  was  passing.  He 
at  first  ordered  the  driver  to  stop  his  team  because  his 
throw  was  to  take  place  directly  in  the  path  of  the  wagon. 
Then  as  the  boor  who  was  driving  would  not  st(^,  the 
other  children  made  way;  but  Aldbiades  flung  himself 
down  cm  his  face  directly  in  front  of  the  horses,  and  bade 
him  drive  on  at  his  peril.  The  man,  in  alarm,  now  stopped 
his  horses,  and  the  others  were  terrified  and  ran  up  to  him. 
In  learning  he  was  fairly  obedient  to  all  his  teachers, 
except  in  playing  the  flute,  which  he  refused  to  do,  de- 
claring that  it  was  unfit  ior  a  gentleman.  He  said  that 
playing  on  the  harp  or  lyre  did  not  disfigure  the  face,  but 
that  when  a  man  was  blowing  at  a  flute,  his  own  friends 
could  scarcdy  recognize  him.  Furthermore  the  lyre  ac- 
companies the  voice  of  the  performer  while  the  flute  takes 
aU  the  breath  of  the  player  and  prevents  him  from  even 
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tpaikixtg.  "Let  the  chOdreD  of  the  Thebans,"  be  used  to 
say,  "leam  to  play  the  flute,  for  they  know  not  bow  to 
q)eak;  but  we  AtbeniaDS  according  to  tradition  have  the 
goddess  Athena  for  our  patroness,  and  Apollo  for  our 
tutelary  divinity;  and  of  these  the  first  threw  away  her 
flute  in  disgust,  and  the  other  actually  flayed  the  flute- 
player  Marias."  With  such  talk  as  this,  between  jest 
and  earnest,  Aldbiades  gave  up  flute-playing  himself,  and 
induced  his  frirads  to  do  so,  for  all  the  youth  of  Athens 
soon  heard  and  approved  of  Aldbiades'  derision  of  the 
flute  and  of  those  who  learned  it.  .  .  . 

For  DO  one  was  ever  so  enclosed  and  enveloped  in  the  A 
good  things  of  this  life  as  Aldbiades,  so  that  no  breath  of 
criticism  or  free  speech  could  ever  reach  him.  Yet  with  A.  «■ 
all  these  flatterers  about  him,  tiying  to  prevent  his  ever 
hearing  a  word  of  wholesome  advice  or  reproof,  he  was  led 
by  his  own  goodness  of  heart  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
Socrates,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  in  preference  to  all 
bis  rich  and  fashionable  admirers. 

He  soon  became  intimate  with  Socrates,  and  when  be 
disoivered  that  this  man  did  not  wish  to  caress  and  admire 
him,  but  to  expose  his  ignorance,  search  out  his  faults, 
and  bring  down  his  vain  unreasoning  concdt,  he  then 

"Let  fan  his  featben  like  a  cnven  cock." 

He  considered  that  tbe  conversation  of  Socrates  was 
really  a  divine  instrument  for  the  disdpline  and  educa- 
tion of  youth;  and  thus  learning  to  despise  himself,  and 
to  admire  bis  friend,  charmed  with  bis  good  nature,  and 
full  of  reverence  for  his  virtues,  he  became  insensibly  in 
love  with  bim,  though  not  as  the  world  lovetb;  so  that  all 
men  were  astonished  to  see  him  dining  with  Socrates, 
wrestling  with  bim,  and  sharing  his  tent,  while  be  treated 
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all  his  other  admirers  vith  harshness  and  some  even  vitb 
insolence.  .  .  . 

mi  mu-  He  once  struck  Hipponicus,  the  father  of  Callias,  a  man 

of  great  wealth  and  noble  birth,  a  blow  with  his  fist,  not 

PluL,Jfc.B.  being  moved  to  it  by  anger  or  any  dispute,  but  having 
agreed  previously  with  his  friends  to  do  so  for  a  joke. 
When  every  one  in  the  dty  cried  out  at  his  indecent  and 
arrogant  conduct,  Alcibiades  next  morning  at  daybreak 
came  to  the  house  of  Hipponicus,  knocked  and  entered. 
Here  he  threw  oS  his  doak,  and  offered  him  his  body,  bid- 
ding him  flog  him  and  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
Hii^xmicus,  however,  pardoned  him,  and  they  became 
friends,  so  much  so  that  Hipponicus  chose  him  for  the 
husband  of  bis  daughter  Hipparete.  Some  writers  say 
that  not  Hipponicus  but  Callias,  his  son,  gave  Hipparete 
to  Aldbiades  to  wife,  with  a  dowry  of  ten  talents,  and  that 
when  her  first  child  was  bom,  Alcibiades  demanded  and 
received  ten  more  talents,  as  if  he  had  made  a  previous 
agreement  to  that  effect.  Thereupon  Callias,  fearing  that 
Aldbiades  might  plot  against  his  life,  gave  pubhc  notice 
in  the  assembly  that  if  he  died  childless,  he  would  leave 
his  house  and  all  his  property  to  the  state.  .  .  . 

Bli  dof.  He  bad  a  dog  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  for  which 

ih.  9.  he  paid  seventy  minte.    It  had  a  very  fine  tail,  which  be 

A  miiuL  «u  cut  off.  When  his  friends  blamed  him,  and  said  that 
every  one  was  sorry  for  the  dog  and  ai^ry  with  him  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  Uughed  and  said,  "Then  I  have 
succeeded;  for  I  wish  the  Athenians  to  gossip  about  this, 
for  fear  they  should  say  something  worse  about  me.  ..." 

OOw  pe-  In  the  midst  of  all  this  display  of  political  ability,  elo- 

quence, and  statesmanlike  prudence,  he  lived  a  life  of 

lb.  16.  great  luxury,  debauchery,  and  profuse  expenditure,  swag- 

gering through  the  market-place  with  hia  long  effeminate 
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mantle  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  had  the  deck  of  bit 
trireme  cut  away,  that  he  might  sleep  more  comfortably, 
with  his  bed  slung  on  girths  instead  of  resting  on  the 
plants;  and  he  carried  a  shield  not  emblazoned  with  the 
ancestral  bearings  of  his  famOy,  but  with  a  Cupid  wield- 
ing a  thunderbolt.  The  leading  men  of  Athens  viewed 
his  conduct  with  di^ust  and  apprehension,  fearing  his 
scornful  and  overbearing  manner,  as  being  nearly  allied 
to  the  demeanor  of  a  despot,  while  Aristophanes  has  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  him  in  the  line: 
"They  love,  they  h&te,  they  cannot  live  without  him." 

And  again  he  alludes  to  him  in  a  bitterer  spirit  in  the 
verse: 

"A  lion's  cub  'tis  best  you  should  not  rear, 

"For  if  you  do,  your  master  Iw'Il  appear."  .  .  . 

Alcibiades,  among  his  extraordinary  qualities,  had  this  AdapUbfllty. 
especial  art  of  captivating  men  by  assimilating  his  own  n.  33. 
manners  and  habits  to  theirs,  hang  able  to  change,  more 
quickly  than  the  chameleon,  from  one  mode  of  life  to  an- 
other. The  chameleon,  indeed,  cannot  turn  itself  white; 
but  Alcibiades  never  found  anything,  good  or  bad,  which 
he  could  not  imitate  to  the  life.  Thus  at  Sparta,  he  was 
fond  of  exerdse,  frugal  and  severe;  in  Ionia  he  was  luxuri- 
ous, frivolous,  and  lazy;  in  Thrace  he  drank  deep;  in 
Thessaly  he  proved  himself  a  good  horseman;  while  when 
he  was  consorting  with  the  satrap  Tissapbemes,  he  outdid 
even  the  Persian  splendor  and  pomp.  It  was  not  his  real 
character  that  he  so  often  and  so  easily  changed,  but  as 
he  knew  that  if  he  appeared  in  his  true  cdors,  he  would  be 
universally  disliked,  he  concealed  his  real  self  under  an 
apparent  adoption  of  the  ways  and  fashions  of  whatever 
[dace  he  was  in.  .  .  . 
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IV.  Teuis  or  Peace 
AMWBblr  •<  \  general  assembly  was  convened,  in  which  the  Coiin- 
•Un  bUIm.  thians  and  Thebans  more  particularly,  though  their  views 
XcDoi^n,  were  shared  by  many  other  Hellenes  also,  urged  the  meet- 
ffdliMM,  jjjg  jjQ^  jQ  come  to  tenns  with  the  Athenians,  but  to 
AiKitmt  destroy  them.     The  Lacedemonians  replied  that  th^ 

WfrU,  ijT  I.  would  never  reduix  to  slavery  a  dty  which  was  itself  an 
integral  portion  of  Hellas,  and  had  performed  a  great  and 
noble  service  to  Hellas  in  the  most  perilous  of  emergencies. 
The  Athe-  On  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  offer  peace  on  the 
becD  de-  terms  now  ^ledfied — ^namely,  "That  the  long  walls  and 
x^^iLn.  ^6  fortificatiwis  of  Pireus  should  be  destroyed;  that  the 
h^  j^*""*  Athaiian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  vessels, 
duc«d  to  should  be  surrendered;  that  the  exiles  should  be  restored; 
by  B  loos  ^^^  lastly,  that  the  Athenians  should  acknowledge  the 
^*tf-  headship  of  Sparta  in  peace  and  war,  leaving  to  her  the 

choice  of  friends  and  foes,  and  following  her  lead  by  land 
"^"i^ninMci  dud  sea."  Such  were  the  terms  which  Theramenes  and 
were  unbu-  the  rest  who  acted  with  him  were  able  to  report  on  their 
X^^X  return  to  Athens. 

J5*^^'«  As  they  entered  the  dty,  a  vast  crowd  met  them, 
trembling  lest  their  mission  should  have  proved  fruitless. 
For  indeed  delay  was  no  longer  possible,  so  long  already 
was  the  list  of  victims  daily  perishing  from  starvation. 
On  the  day  following,  the  ambassadors  delivered  their 
report,  stating  the  terms  upon  which  the  Lacedsmcmians 
were  willing  to  malte  peace.  Theramenes  acted  as  spokes- 
man, insisting  that  they  ought  to  obey  the  Lacedemonians 
and  pull  down  the  walls.  A  small  minori^  raised  their 
vcnce  in  opposition  but  the  majority  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  to 
accept  the  peace.    Afterward  Lysander  sailed  into  the 
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Pineus,  and  the  exiles  were  readmitted.    And  so  they  fell  ^nw  ^to 
to  levelling  the  fortifications  and  walls  with  much  en-  niciu  »bo 
tbusiasm,  to  the  accompaniment  of  female  flute-players,  ^j^  for 
deeming  that  day  the  beginning  of  liberty  to  Greece.  political 

V.  Chokal  Songs  tsou  Tbr  Bisds 

Ja  tbis  brinimt  comedy  Aristophanes  pictures  an  Ideal  cnnunniu^ 
ibunded  by  the  birda  in  Cloudcuckooluid.  It  ptCBents  the  earliest 
kDown  ideal  state  {414  B.C.),  which  in  this  cue  is  a  comic  conceit, 
but  whidi  wu  to  take  a  serious  turn  ia  Plato's  RepMk  aod  MoMe's 
Viofia. 

Awakelawakel  Tbe  Hoopoo 

Skq>  DO  more,  my  gentle  roatel  *o  hb  ItUe. 
V/ith  your  tiny  tawny  bm. 
Wake  tbe  tuneful  echo  shrill 

On  vale  or  hill;  Tbe  boopoo 
Or  in  her  airy,  rocky  seat,  "d  1^  pHe 
Let  her  listen  and  repeat  ^^l)"^^' 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  teU,  onec  been 
Tbesadtanent,  h!^"^ 
The  dire  event,  and  wife. 
To  luckless  Itya  that  beteU.  2d  kflW 
Thence  tbe  strain  !,„  „„  Ity, 
Shall  arise  again,  and  had 
And  soar  amain.  ISfaSSher 
Dp  to  tbe  lofty  palace  gate,  hnabaod    be- 
Where  mighty  Apollo  sits  in  state;  ^^  ^ 
In  Zeus'  abode,  with  his  ivory  lyre,  wnm^ed  ber. 
Hymning  aloud  to  the  heavenly  cboEi.  On  Aristo- 
While  all  the  goda  shall  jcun  with  thee  '''*<>%   '*"' 
In  a  celestial  symphony.  TJilatt^ 

Ye  gentle  feathered  tribes,  O  to  ba  a 

Of  every  plume  and  hue,  ""' 

That,  in  uninhabited  air, 

Are  hurrying  here  and  there; 
CAI  that  I,  like  you, 
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Could  leave  tliis  earthly  level, 
Foi  a  wild  aerial  revd: 

O'er  the  waite  of  ocean. 
To  wander  and  to  dally 

With  the  billow's  motkni; 
Or  in  an  eager  sally. 

Soaring  to  the  sky, 

To  range  and  rove  on  hi^ 
With  ray  [dumy  wHa, 
Buffeted  and  baffled,  with  the  guaty  galea. 


Ika  ]^*a>-    Is  there  any  pencn  preaen 
taTita^^  Who  desires  to  pass  his  tk 


a  present  sitting  a  spectator  here, 

~  is  time  freely  without  restraint  or  fear? 
Should  be  wish  to  colonize,  he  never  need  be  checked  or  chid, 
Boe  th*  For  the  trifling  indiscretions,  which  the  testy  laws  forbid. 

^^^j^J"***    Parriddea  are  in  esteem;  among  the  birds  we  deem  it  fair, 
uritfuft  at     A  cmnbat  honorably  fought  betwixt  a  game-cock  and  his  heiti 
««  play-  There  the  branded  runagate,  branded  and  mottled  in  the  face, 

Wni  be  deemed  a  motley  bird;  a  motley  mark  is  no  disgrace. 

Spintharus,  the  PhryglBn  bom,  will  paas  a  muster  there  with 


ctbeaat  t 
ioreigD-b< 


Counted  as  a  Phrygian  fowl;  and  even  Execestides, 

Once  a  Carian  and  a  slave,  may  there  be  nobly  born  and  &ee; 

Plume  himself  on  his  descent  and  batch  a  proper  pedigree. 

Thus  the  swans  In  chorus  follow, 

On  the  mighty  Thradan  stream, 

Hymning  their  eternal  theme- 
Praise  to  Bacchus  and  Apollo: 

The  welkin  rings,  with  sounding  wings, 
With  songs  and  cries  and  melodies; 
Up  to  the  thunderous  ifither  ascending: 

Whilst  an  that  bnatbe,  on  earth  beneath. 
The  beasts  of  the  wood,  the  plain  and  the  flood, 

In  panic  amazement  are  crouching  and  bending; 
With  the  awful  qualm,  of  a  sudden  calm, 

Ocean  and  air  in  silence  blending. 
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"Die  ridge  of  Olympui  is  loimdiDg  <»  hl^ 
AppsUing  with  wonder  tbc  lords  of  the  iky. 

And  the  Muiei  and  Gtacei 

HnthroDcd  In  their  fAace^ 
Join  in  the  iw>lfmn  Bymphony. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  having  wings  to  weul  Jnrt  u  wm 

A  qiectatar  stting  here,  acconunodated  with  a  pair,  ^^^^^1. 
Mi|^t  for  instance  (if  he  found  a  tragic  cbonii  dull  and  heavy) 
Take  his  flight,  and  dine  at  home;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  ye, 

Might  return  in  better  humor,  when  the  weaiy  drawl  was  ended.  .  .  . 

Trust  me,  wings  are  all  m  oUl    Diitrepbes  has  mounted  quicker  fcrt""^'' 

Than  the  rest  of  our  aspirants,  soaring  on  his  wings  of  wicker:  ■,  baiLet- 

Baiket  work  and  crates,  and  hampers,  first  enabled  him  to  fly;  The'^ito. 

First  a  captain,  then  promoted  to  command  the  cavalry;  cntic  poet 

With  his  fortunes  daily  rising,  office  and  prefeimeut  new,  iccn  tt  the 

An  ShiMrioui^  enterivisiDg,  aiiy,  gallant  cockatoo.  ^jj"^^ 


VI.  Tee  Good  Old  £Dnt».TiON 

Just  Cause.    I  will,  Uierefore,  describe  the  asdent  sys-  tim  (Md- 
tern  of  education,  how  it  vas  ordered,  when  I  flourished  boji  of  oldl 
in  the  advocacy  (^  justice,  and  temperance  was  the  fashion.  AristopbuA 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  incumbent  that  no  one  should  C(Mrf>.o6ir. 
hear  the  voice  of  a  boy  uttering  a  syllable;  and  next,  that  ^  ^"^ 
those  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  town  should  march  in  the  Unjust 
good  Older  through  the  streets  to  the  school  of  the  Haip-  ^'pj^. 
master,  lightly  clad  and  in  a  body,  even  if  it  *ere  to  snow  ^  '^vitae 
as  thick  as  meal.    Then  again  their  master  would  teach  of  iMtnictlnt 
them,  not  sitting  cross-legged,  to  learn  by  rote  a  song, 
either  "Pallas  Athena,  Dread  Sacktr  of  Towns,"  or  "  Some 
Forborne  Baitle-Cry,"  raising  to  a  higher  pitch  the  harmony 
which  our  fathers  transmitted  to  us.    But  if  any  of  them 
were  to  play  the  buffoon,  or  turn  any  quaveis,  lilte  these 
diflScuIt  turns  the  present  artists  make  after  the  manner 
of  Phrynis,  he  used  to  be  thrashed,  beaten  with  maiqr 
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blows,  for  banishing  the  Muses.  .  .  .    Nor  used  it  to  be 
allowed,  when  one  was  dining,  to  take  the  head  of  a. 
radish,  or  to  snatch  from  their  seniors  dill  or  parsley,  or 
to  eat  fish,  or  to  giggle,  or  to  keep  the  legs  crossed.  .  .  . 
"nM  to  Yet  certainly  these  are  the  principles  by  which  my  sys- 

tem of  education  nurtured  the  men  who  fought  at  Mara- 
thon.   But  you  teach  the  men  of  the  present  day,  from 
their  earliest  years,  to  be  wrapped  up  in  himatia.  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  0  youth,  choose,  with  confidence,  me,  the 
better  cause,  and  you  will  leam  to  bate  the  market-place, 
and  to  refrain  from  baths,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  what  is 
disgraceful,  and  to  be  enraged  if  anyone  jeer  you,  and  to 
rise  up  from  seats  before  your  seniors  when  they  aj^roach, 
and  not  to  behave  ill  toward  your  parents,  and  to  do 
nothing  else  that  is  base,  because  you  are  to  fonn  in  your 
mind  an  image  of  Modesty;  ....  and  not  to  contradict 
iipttiH,  u     your  father  in  anything;  nor  by  calling  him  lapetus,  to 
Si^^     reproach  him  with  the  ills  (rf  age,  by  which  you  were 
•nMUluvkn.   reared  in  your  in&uuy. 

Unjtat  Cause.  If  you  shall  believe  him  in  this,  O 
youth,  by  Bacchw,  you  will  be  like  the  sons  of  IGppo- 
crates,  and  they  will  call  you  a  bool^. 

Just.    Yet  certainly  shall  you  Epend  your  time  in  the 

gymnastic  schools,  sleek,  and  blooming;  not  chattering 

in  the  market-place  rude  jests,  like  the  youths  of  the 

TlwAodeiny  present  day;  nor  dragged  into  court  for  a  petty  suit, 

fTpublic"      greedy,  petty-fogging,  knavish;  but  you  shall  descend  to 

^^^^^       the  Academy  and  run  races  beneath  the  sacred  olives 

UDce  north-    along  with  some  modest  compeer,  crowned  with  white 

Athens;  reeds,  redolent  of  yew  and  careless  ease  and  of  leaf 

***"*■  '"■     shedding  white  poplar,  rejoicing  m  the  seascHi  of  spring, 

when  the  plane-tree  whispers  to  the  elm.    If  you  do  these 

things  which  I  say,  and  aj^y  your  mind  to  these,  you  will 
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ever  have  a  stout  chest,  a  dear  complexion,  brood  shoul- 
ders, a  little  tongue.  .  .  .  But  if  you  practice  what  the 
youths  of  the  present  day  do,  you  will  have,  in  the  first 
place,  a  pallid  complexioD,  small  shoulders,  a  narrow  chest, 
a  large  tongue,  httle  hips.  .  .  .  And  this  deceiver  will 
persuade  you  to  consider  everything  that  is  base  to  be 
honorable,  and  what  is  honorable  to  be  base. 

Vn.  Selections  pboh  Eusjfides 

Chorus.    Let  Hades  know,  that  swarthy  god,  and  that  UtmUt  dlM 
old  man  who  sits  to  row  and  steer  alike  at  his  death-ferry,  har  btw. 
that  he  hath  carried  o'er  the  lake  of  Acheron  in  his  two- 
oared  skiff  a  woman  peerless  amidst  her  sex.    Oft  of  thee  AiustuT' 
the  Muses'  votaries  shall  sing  on  the  seveu-stringed  moun-  AncieM 
tain  shell  and  in  hymns  that  need  no  harp,  glorifying  thee,  om^  tt^ 
oft  as  the  season  in  his  cycle  Cometh  around  at  Sparta  in  '"■ 
that  Camean  month  when  all  night  long  the  moon  sails  "Hk  Cwnea 
high  o'erhead,  yea,  and  in  splraidid  Athens,  happy  town,  (eativtr? 
So  glorious  a  theme  has  thy  death  bequeathed  to  tuneful    ''"^ 
bards.    Would  it  were  in  my  power  and  range  to  bring  Cocytus,  a 
thee  to  the  light  from  the  diambers  of  Hades  and  the  Epinu,  ben 
streams  rf  Cocytus  with  the  oar  that  sweeps  yon  nether  „  JJ^rivH-'  oi 
flood!    For  thou,  and  thou  alone,  most  dear  of  women,  ^*j^"" 
hadet  the  courage  to  redeem  thy  husband  from  Hades  in 
exchange  for  thy  own  life.    Light  lie  the  earth  above  thee,  S^j'""'*''^ 
lady!    And  if  ever  thy  lord  take  to  him  a  new  wife,  I  vow' 
he  will  earn  my  hatred  and  thy  children's  too.  .  .  . 

Admetuj.    O  the  weary  sorrowl    0  the  grief  for  dear  **"''f"L^^ 
ones  dead  and  gone  I    Why  didst  thou  hinder  me  from  Uutbe^t 
plunging  into  the  gaping  grave,  there  to  lay  me  down  and  ^^  *  " 
die  with  her,  my  peerless  bride?    Then  would  Hades  for 
that  one  have  gotten  these  two  faithful  souls  at  once, 
crosBtog  the  nether  lake  together. 
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Cko.  I  had  a.  kinsman  once,  within  whose  home  died 
his  only  son,  worthy  of  a  father's  tears;  yet  in  spite  of  that 
he  bOTe  lus  grief  resignedly,  childless  though  he  was,  his 
hair  already  tuining  grey,  himself  far  on  in  yeais,  vfxm 
life's  downward  track. 

Adm.  O  house  of  mine,  how  can  I  enter  thee?  How 
can  I  live  here,  now  that  fortune  turns  against  me?  Ah 
me  I  How  wide  the  gulf  'twixt  then  and  nowl  llien  with 
Pdioo, »  _  torches  cut  from  PelicMt's  pines,  with  marriage  hymns  I 
ThriMJy  entered  in,  holding  my  dear  wife's  band ;  and  at  our  back 
a  crowd  of  friends  with  cheerful  cries,  singing  the  happy 
lot  of  my  wife  and  me,  caUii^  us  a  noble  pair  made  we, 
children  both  of  highborn  lineage;  but  now  the  voice  of 
woe  instead  of  wedding  hymns,  and  robes  of  black  in- 
stead of  snowy  white,  usher  me  into  my  bouse  to  my 
deserted  couch. 

Cftor.  Hard  upon  prosperous  fortune  came  this  sorrow 
to  thee,  a  stranger  to  adversity;  yet  hast  thou  saved  thy 
soul  alive.  Thy  wife  is  dead  and  gone;  her  love  she  leaves 
with  thee.  What  new  thing  is  here?  Death  ere  now  from 
many  a  man  hath  torn  a  wife. 
ta'JI*''**  Adm.  My  friends,  I  count  my  dead  wife's  lot  more 
blest  than  mine,  for  all  it  seems  not  so;  for  nevermore  can 
sorrow  touch  her  forever;  all  her  toil  is  over,  and  glorious 
is  her  fame.  While  I,  who  had  no  right  to  live,  have 
passed  the  bounds  of  fate  only  to  live  a  life  of  misery;  I 
know  it  now.  For  how  shall  I  endure  to  enter  this  my 
house?  Whom  shall  I  address,  by  whom  be  answered 
back,  to  find  aught  joyful  in  my  entering  in?  Whither 
shall  J  turn?  Within,  the  desolation  will  drive  me  forth, 
whensoever  I  see  my  widowed  couch,  the  seat  whoeon 
she  sat,  the  floor  all  dusty  in  the  bouse,  and  my  babes 
falling  at  my  knees  with  piteous  tears  for  thdr  mother, 
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while  my  servants  mourn  the  good  mistress  tbeir  bouse 
hath  lost.  These  are  the  sorrows  in  my  home,  while 
abroad  the  marriages  among  Thessalians  and  the  throng- 
ing crowds  of  women  will  drive  me  mad,  for  I  can  never 
bear  to  gaze  upon  the  compeers  of  my  wife.  And  whoso 
is  my  foe  will  taunt  me  thus,  "Behold  him  living  in  his 
ahame,  a  wretch  who  quailed  at  death  himself,  but  of  his 
coward  heart  gave  up  his  wedded  wife  instead,  and  es- 
caped from  Hades;  doth  he  deem  himself  a  man  after 
that?  And  be  loathes  his  parents,  though  himself  refused 
to  die."  Such  ill  reports  shall  I  to  my  evils  add.  What 
profit  then,  my  friends,  fco'  me  to  live,  in  fame  and  fortune 
ruined. 

That  princely  state  we  fondly  praise  is  pleasant  to  the  ^J"*^^ 
eyej  but  yet  in  its  mansicHis  sorrow  lurks;  for  who  is  happy,  tw  thua 
or  by  fortune  blest,  that  has  to  live  his  life  in  fear  of  vio-  *"'"■ 
lence  with  many  a  sidelong  glance?    Rather  would  I  live  j^**"**- 
among  the  ounmon  folk,  and  taste  their  bliss,  than  be  a 
tyrant  who  delights  in  making  evil  men  his  friends,  and  ^•2*P^ 
bates  the  good,  in  terror  of  his  life.    Perchance  thou  wilt  ApoUo  *t 
teU  me,  "Gold  outweighs  aU  these  evils  and  wealth  is  ^^^"^ 
sweet,"    I  have  no  wish  to  be  abused  for  holding  tightly  ^"^^^i^ 
to  my  pelf,  nor  yet  to  have  the  trouble  of  it.    Be  mine  a  u  Athem. 
moderate  fortune  free  from  annoyance!    Now  hear  the 
blessings,  father,  that  here  were  mine;  first,  leisure,  man's 
chiefest  jay,  with,  but  moderate  trouble;  no  villain  ever 
drove  me  from  my  path,  and  that  is  a  grievance  hard  to 
bear,  to  make  nxnn  and  give  way  to  sorry  knaves.    My 
duty  was  to  pmy  unto  the  gods,  or  with  mortal  men  con- 
verse, a  minister  to  their  joys,  not  to  their  sorrows.    And 
I  was  ever  dismissing  one  group  of  guests,  while  another 
took  their  place,  so  that  I  was  always  welcome  from  the 
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chann  of  novelty.  That  honesty  which  men  must  pray 
for,  even  against  their  will,  custom  and  nature  did  con- 
spire to  plant  in  me  in  the  sight  of  Pho^us.  Now  when 
I  think  on  this,  I  deem  that  I  am  better  here  than  there, 
father.  So  let  me  live  on  here,  for  'tis  an  equal  charm  to 
joy  io  high  estate,  or  in  a  humble  fortune  find  a  pleasure. 

Vm.  Defence  op  Sockates 
Some  one  will  say:  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates, 
ttolS^  °^  ^  course  of  life  which  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  un- 
PUio.  AMh-  t™6ly  *°*1?  To  lum  I  may  fairly  answer:  Ilere  you  are 
otJSotrtim.  mistaken:  a  man  who  is  good  for  anything  ought  not  to 
AneiaM  calculate  the  chance  of  living  or  dying;  he  ought  only  to 

Cruet,  ai3-i!  consider  whether  he  in  doing  anything  is  doing  right  or 
wrong — acting  the  part  of  a  good  man  or  (rf  a  bad.  .  .  . 
And  therefore  if  you  let  me  go  now,  and  are  not  con- 
Anytut  li  one  vinced  by  Anytus,  who  said  that  since  I  had  been  prose- 
«n.  cuted  I  must  be  put  to  death;  or  if  not  that,  I  ou^t  never 

to  have  been  prosecuted  at  all;  and  that  if  I  escape  now, 
your  sons  will  all  be  utterly  ruined  by  listening  to  n^ 
words — ^if  you  say  to  me,  Socrates,  this  time  we  will  not 
mind  Anytus,  and  you  shall  be  let  o£F,  but  upon  one  con- 
dition, that  you  are  not  to  inquire  and  speculate  in  this 
way  any  more,  and  that  if  you  are  caught  doing  so  again 
you  shall  die; — if  this  were  the  condition  on  which  you 
SocrttM'       let  me  go,  I  should  reply:  Men  of  Athens,  I  honor  and 
TwMat  tha    ^'^^  y^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^y  (^  rather  than  you,  and  while 
*""••-  I  have  life  and  strength  I  shall  never  cease  from  the 

practice  and  teaching  of  philosc^hy,  exhcHting  every  one 
whom  I  meet  and  saying  to  him  after  my  manner:  You 
The  tnw        my  friend, — a  citizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and  wise 
Itfj*^  city  of  Athens, — are  you  not  ashamed  of  heaping  up  the 

greatest  amount  of  mon^  and  honor  and  reputation,  and 
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caring  BO  little  about  visdom  and  truth  and  the  gieatest 
improvement  of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or  heed 
at  all?  And  if  the  perscm  with  whom  I  am  arguing  says: 
Yes,  but  I  do  care;  then  I  do  not  leave  him  or  let  him  go 
at  once;  but  I  proceed  to  interrogate  and  examine  and 
cross-examine  him,  and  if  I  th'"k  that  he  ^ng  no  virtue 
in  him,  but  only  says  that  he  has,  I  reproach  him  with 
undervaluing  the  greater,  and  overvaluing  the  less.  And 
I  shall  repeat  the  same  words  to  everyone  I  meet,  young 
and  old,  citizen  and  alien,  but  especially  to  the  citizens, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  my  brethren.  For  know  that  this 
is  the  command  of  God;  and  I  believe  that  no  greater 
good  has  ever  happened  in  the  state  than  my  service  to 
God.  For  I  do  nothing  but  go  about  persuading  you  all, 
old  and  young  alike,  not  to  take  thought  for  your  persons 
M-  your  )HX^>erties,  but  first  and  chiefly  to  care  about  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  soul.  I  tell  you  that  virtue 
is  aot  given  I^  mon^,  but  that  from  virtue  comes  mon^ 
and  every  other  good  of  man,  public  as  well  as  private. 
This  is  my  teaching,  and  if  this  is  the  doctrine  which  cor- 
rupts the  youth,  I  am  a  mischievous  person.  But  if  any 
<Mie  says  that  this  is  not  my  teaching,  he  is  speaking  an 
untruth.  Wherefore,  0  men  of  Athens,  I  say  to  you,  do 
as  Anytus  bids  or  not  as  Anytus  bids,  and  either  acquit 
me  or  not;  but  whichever  you  do,  understand  that  I  never 
shall  alter  my  ways,  not  even  if  I  have  to  die  many 
times.  ... 

Let  us  reflect  in  another  way,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  DmA  it » 
is  great  reason  to  hope  that  death  is  a  good ;  for  one  of 
two  things — dtber  death  is  a  state  of  nothingness  and 
utter  unconsciousness,  or  as  men  say,  there  is  a  change  and 
migration  of  the  soul  from  this  world  to  another.  Now  if 
you  suppose  that  there  is  no  amsdousness,  but  a  sleep 
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Ufce  the  sleep  of  him  who  is  even  undisturbed  by  dreams, 
death  will  be  an  unspeakable  gain.  For  if  a  pencn  were 
to  select  the  night  in  which  his  sleep  was  undisturbed  even 
by  dreams,  and  were  to  compare  with  this  the  other  days 
and  nights  of  his  life,  and  then  were  to  tell  us  how  many 
days  and  nights  he  had  passed  in  the  course  of  his  life 
better  and  more  pleasantly  than  this  one,  I  think  that  any 
man,  I  will  not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the  great 
kii^,  will  not  find  many  such  days  or  nights,  when  com- 
pared with  the  others.  Now  if  death  be  of  such  a  nature, 
I  say  that  to  die  is  gain;  for  eternity  is  then  only  a  single 
night. 

But  if  death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there, 

as  men  say,  all  the  dead  abide,  what  good,  0  my  friends 

and  judges,  can  be  greater  than  this?    If  indeed  when  the 

pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  be  is  delivered  from 

the  professors  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  finds  the  true 

Tlw  indiM    judges  who  are  said  to  give  judgment  there,  Minos  and 

worid  •»      Rhadamanthus  and  jf^acus  and  Triptolemus,  and  other 

^"^  sons  of  God  who  were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that 

pilgrimage  will  be  worth  making.   What  would  not  a  man 

SS*  ^       **^*  ^  ^^  might  converse  with  Orpheus  and  Mussus  and 

the  famoui     Heaiod  and  Homer?   Nay,  if  this  be  true,  let  me  die  again 

"**'  and  again.    I  myself,  too,  shall  have  a  wonderful  interest 

in  there  meeting  and  conversing  with  Palamedes,  and 

Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  any  other  ancient  hero  who 

has  suffered  death  through  an  unjust  judgment;  and  there 

will  be  no  small  pleasure,  as  I  think,  in  comparing  my 

own  sufferings  with  theirs.    Above  all,  I  shall  then  be 

able  to  continue  my  search  into  true  and  false  knowledge, 

as  in  this  world  so  also  in  the  next;  and  I  shall  find  out 

who  is  wise,  and  who  pretends  to  be  wise,  and  is  not 

What  would  not  a  man  give,  0  judges,  to  be  able  to  ez- 
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amine  tbe  leader  of  the  great  Trojan  expedition;  or 
Odysseus,  or  Sisyphus,  or  numberless  others,  men  and 
women,  too!  What  infinite  ddight  would  there  be  in 
omversing  with  them  and  askii^  them  questicoisl  In 
another  woild  they  do  not  put  a  man  to  death  for  asking 
questi<His:  assuredly  not  For  besides  being  happier  than 
we  are,  they  will  be  immortal,  if  what  is  said  is  true.  .  .  . 
The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways — 
I  to  die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better  God  only  knows. 

IX.  The  EBzcsTHEtJM  akd  the  Wosshif  or  Athena 

There  is  also  a  building  called  the  Erechtheum.    Before  Interior  d 
the  entrance  is  an  altar  of  Supreme  Zeus,  where  they  sacri- 
fice no  living  thing;  but  they  lay  cakes  on  it,  and  having  F&unuilM,L 
done  so  they  are  forbidden  by  custom  to  make  use  of  wine. 
Inside  of  the  building  are  altars:  one  of  Poseidon,  on  which  i^^^ 
they  sacrifice  also  to  Erechtheus  in  obedience  to  an  oracle; 
one  of  the  hero  Butes;  and  one  of  Hephestus.    On  the 
walls  are  painting  of  the  family  of  the  Butads.    Within,  «^^h^ 
for  the  building  is  double,  there  is  sea-water  in  a  well,  ^VSj^^*" 
This  is  not  surpri^g,  for  the  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  tended  to  the 
inland  places,  as  at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria.    But  what  is  poiddoii. 
remarkable  about  this  well  is  that,  when  the  south  wind 
has  been  blowing,  the  well  gives  forth  a  sound  of  waves; 
and  there  is  the  shape  of  a  trident  in  the  rock.    These 
things  are  said  to  have  been  the  evidence  produced  by  ^"^^ 
Poseidon  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the  country. 

The  rest  of  the  dty  and  the  whole  land  are  equally 
sacred  to  Athena;  for  although  the  worship  of  other  gods 
is  established  in  the  townships,  the  inhabitants  none  the 
less  hold  Athena  in  honor.  But  the  object  which  was 
universally  deemed  the  holy  of  holies  many  years  before 
the  union  of  the  townsh^e,  is  an  image  <A  Athena  in  what 
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is  oow  called  the  Acropolia,  but  what  was  then  called  the 
dty.  The  legend  is  that  the  image  fell  from  heaves,  but 
whether  this  was  so  or  not  I  will  not  inquire. 


I.  VfUh  wlut  feelings  did  the  Athenians  de^Mtdi  the  expeditko 
to  SidlyP  Describe  tlie  condition  of  the  armament.  What  cere- 
monks  attended  the  departure?  Wbat  wu  to  be  the  course  of  the 
fleet?  Wby  was  this  route  taken? 

1.  Who  were  Demosthenes  and  Nidas  (Andenl  WoM,  339,  331)? 
Why  did  not  the  defeated  Athenians  sail  away  from  Syracuse?  De> 
Kzibe  the  fate  of  the  Athenians? 

3.  Describe  the  appeanuce  of  AldUades;  his  character.  What 
<haiacteiistics  are  illustrated  by  the  two  anecdotes  of  his  childhood? 
What  was  his  musical  education?  What  objections  had  he  to  the 
flute?  What  influence  had  Socrates  over  him?  What  light  do  the 
CJministances  of  his  maniage  throw  upon  his  charax:ter?  What 
general  impression  of  him  do  you  gain  from  this  entire  passage  from 
Plutarch? 

4.  What  were  the  terms  of  peace  at  the  dose  of  the  Pdoponnesian 
war?  Were  they  warranted  by  the  drcumstances?  Who  was  Ly- 
aander? 

5.  On  what  subjects  did  Aristc{>b8ne8  write?  What  does  he  thiniL 
of  his  fellow-dtizens  of  alien  birth?  Were  there  many  such  at  Athens? 
Wbat  (^linion  had  be  of  manufacturers? 

6.  What  qualities  of  the  old  kind  of  education  does  the  "Just 
Caitte"  think  admirable?  What  advantages  accrue  from  the  good 
old  kind  of  eduatiim? 

7.  Describe  the  character  of  Alcestis.  What  was  the  sentiment  as 
to  second  marriages?  What  was  the  feeling  of  Admetus  towaid  his 
deceased  wife?  What  is  his  view  of  death?  What  is  the  leading  idea 
in  the  lelectioD  from  the  Ion? 

S.  What  bod  been  Socrates'  daily  occupation?  What  had  he  been 
trying  to  teach  his  fellow-dtiiens?  On  what  charge  was  he  tried? 
What  dM  he  think  of  death?  What  did  he  hope  to  do  in  the  next 
world?  Who  is  the  author  of  this  passage,  and  what  connection  had 
he  with  SooBtes? 

Why  WM  the  building  double? 
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SiaLY:  THE  TYRANT  AND  "niE  UBERATOR 
L  Prepakatiom  roR  War  with  Carthage 

Having  now  a  good  opportunity  to  wage  war  against  DtaajrfM 
them,  (the  Carthaginums),  as  be  thought,  he  resolved  first  m^L. 
to  make  the  necessaiy  preparation;  for  he  understood  that  Diodonn 
the  contest  would  be  great  and  of  long  duration,  as  he  was  i^v-  4i- 
about  to  et^age  with  the  most  powerful  nation  that  had  a  TUi  war  b*- 
footing  in  £un^.    He  accordingly  collected  artisans,  by  ^^a^oU 
"a  levy,  from  all  the  cities  under  his  rule,  and  others  from  ^^i  \*Z^f 
Italy  and  Greece  and  from  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 
attracting  them  by  the  oSa  of  high  wages. 

And  be  aimed  also  to  provide  a  vast  number  of  arms  H«  pnnidM 
and  missiles  of  every  description,  and  in  addition  quadri- 
remes  and  quinqueremes,  none  of  the  latter  ever  having 
been  built  up  to  that  time.    After  a  great  number  of  ar-  Hfaddp- 
tisans  had  been  collected  he  organized  them  in  companies  ^^^Jtqui^ 
according  to  their  several  trades,  and  placed  them  under  vnmm. 
the  superintendence  of  the  most  respectable  dUzens,  of- 
fering great  rewards  to  the  makers  of  arms.    Inasmuch  as 
mercenaries  had  been  brought  together  from  various  na- 
ticais,  he  himself  assigned  the  arms  according  to  their 
several  forms  and  fashions;  for  he  encouraged  each  soldier 
to  equip  himself  with  his  own  weapons;  as  he  reasoned 
that  thus  the  army  would  strike  great  terror  in  the  enemy, 
and  that  in  battle  the  contestants  would  best  know  how 
to  use  their  customary  equipments. 
241 
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to*»^j«  As  the  Symcusans  did  all  in  their  power  to  forvard  hia 
enMsa.  design,  the  greatest  emulation  was  shown  in  the  prepara- 

tion.   Not  only  were  the  front  and  back  porches  of  the 
temples,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  market- 
place filled  with  workmen,  but  also  apart  from  public 
places,  in  the  most  illustrious  private  houses  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  being  manufactured. 
Tta  tmnt         At  this  time  the  catapult  was  invented  in  Syracuse,  for 
popolai.         the  most  excellent  artisans  were  gathered  here  from  all 
Diodann        aidcs.    Zeal  was  inflamed  by  the  high  wages,  and  the  great- 
*'''■  *'■  ness  of  the  rewards  that  awaited  those  who  were  judged 

Cat^Mlt,  a  superior.  In  addition  to  these  inducements  Dionysus 
bowiof^  himself  went  daily  among  the  workmen,  talked  courte- 
teivy'bolt*-  °^ly  '"'^  them,  h<mored  the  most  diligent  with  gifts,  or 
iJtCTmjd  90  invited  them  to  dme  with  him.  The  mechanics,  there- 
to throw  fore,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  utmost  rivalry,  devised 
luin^cif  ^^^  ^"^  strange  missiles  and  engines  which  proved  cx- 
tot^  Sb^  ceedingly  serviceable.  He  b^an,  too,  to  build  quadri- 
oniy  liege  remes  and  quinqueremes,  being  the  first  to  invent  this 
the  twu^Dc  kind  of  ship.  For  hearing  that  the  first  triremes  were 
"™-  built  in  Corinth,  Dionysius  was  anxious  that  a  colony  cf 

hers  should  have  credit  for  extending  the  plan  of  the  vea 
ship.  After  arranging  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  from 
The  mod  Italy,  he  sent  half  of  his  woodcutters  to  Mount  Etna, 
be  the  ships,  which  then  abounded  with  pine  and  fir,  and  the  other  half 
to  Italy;  and  provided  teams  for  hauling  the  wood  to  the 
sea,  and  boats  and  oarsmen  to  bring  the  rafts  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  Syracuse. 

When  Dionysius  had  thus  collected  a  sufficient  supply 
of  wood,  he  forthwith  b^an  to  build  more  than  tr/o 
hundred  war  ships  and  to  refit  the  hundred  and  ten  cid 
ones.  Furthermore  he  erected  expensive  bc^ds  round  the 
harbor,  for  receiving  the  sh^»,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
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died  and  sixty,  many  of  vhich  would  recdve  two  sHps 
apiece.  He  likewise  rep&iied  and  covered  over  with  new 
planks  <Hte  hundred  and  fifty  old  and  useless  vessels. 

Hie  preparation  of  so  many  arms  and  ships  in  one  Th*  ■«■- 
locality  struck  the  beholder  with  admiration.    U  in  fact  a  of  smn»». 
man  coily  noticed  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  ships,  he  /^  ^ 
would  jffesently  conclude  that  all  the  Sicilians  were  en- 
gaged in  building  them;  and  then  to  turn  and  look  upon 
the  army  and  engines,  be  would  judge  that  there  the 
height  of  skill  was  expended  eta  them.    The  zeal  devoted 
to  them  could  not  be  surpassed,  yet  there  were  prepared 
in  addition  140,000  bucklers,  and  as  many  swords  and 
helmets.    There  were  forged,  too,  14x300  corselets  of  all  Ttie  iittpof- 
sorts  of  excellent  workmanship.    These  equipments  he  ricFmntSoDi 
as9gned  to  the  horse  and  to  the  colonels  and  captains  of  [^^  ^^t 
the  foot,  and  to  the  mercoiaries  who  formed  his  Ufeguard.  ^n^"^ 
He  prepared  likewise  catapults  of  all  kinds  and  a  vast  stun  the  tide 
nund>er  of  misules.    The  dty  of  Syracuse  provided  one  ^ni.Ti  jqv^ 
half  of  the  galleys  with  captains,  pilots,  and  oarsmen  of  ^^|^q^ 
their  own  citizens.  For  the  rest  Dionysius  hired  foreigners.  P"^J"^'. 
After  all  the  ships  and  arms  were  ready  and  complete,  he  aucUhs 
began  to  call  his  soldiers  together;  for  he  thought  it  ad-  ■'"*  *^ 
visable  not  to  hire  them  long  in  advance,  that  be  might 
avoid  eipeose. 

n.  The  Old  Aqe  of  Tiholeon 
In  this  bshion  the  tyrannies  were  put  down  by  Timo-  Th*  Hbcn- 
teon,  and  the  wars  finished.    The  whole  island,  which  had  {Mad. 
beomne  a  mere  wilderness  through  the  constant  wars  and  piuurch, 
was  grown  hateful  to  the  very  natives,  under  his  adminis-  Tmalt»,  35. 
tration  became  so  civilized  and  desirable  a  country  that  ?*J*^^'J" 
cokmists  sailed  to  it  from  those  very  places  to  which  its  WaM,  im  f. 
own  dtizena  had  formerly  betaken  themselves  to  escape 
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from  it.    For  Acragas  and  Gela,  Urge  dties,  which  after 
the  war  with  Athens  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  now  repeopled.  .  .  . 
KMHctfu        While  these  dties  were  being  reorganized,  Timoleon 
lor.  not  only  afforded  them  peace  and  safety,  but  also  gave 

them  great  assistance,  and  showed  so  keen  an  interest  in 
them  that  he  was  loved  and  reelected  by  them  as  their 
real  Founder.  All  the  other  dties  also  looked  upon  him 
with  the  same  feelings,  so  that  no  peace  oiuld  be  made  by 
them,  no  Uws  established,  no  country  divided  among 
settlers,  no  constitutional  changes  made  that  seemed 
satisfactory,  unless  he  had  a  hand  in  them,  and  arranged 
them  just  as  an  architect,  when  a  building  is  finished, 
gives  some  graceful  touches  which  adorn  the  whole.  .  .  . 
Hb  pdnta  He  lived  in  a  house  which  the  Syracusans  had  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  special  prize  for  his  successes  as  general, 
36,  and  also  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  country  seat, 

where  indeed  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  with  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth.    For  he 
never  returned  to  Corinth,  nor  mixed  himself  in  the 
troubles  of  Greece,  nor  did  he  expose  himself  to  the  hatred 
of  political  faction,  which  is  the  rock  upon  which  great 
generals  oimmonly  split  in  their  insatiate  thirst  for  honor 
^nonuttcd    °^*^  power;  but  he  remained  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  bless- 
vn^Dfhu    tngs  of  which  he  was  the  author;  the  greatest  of  which 
blind.  was  to  see  so  many  dties,  and  so  many  tens  of  thousands, 

all  made  happy  and  prosperous  by  his  meaJis.  .  .  . 
BOi  v^*!^       That  he  endured  his  misfortune  without  running  is  not 
flmne*.         to  be  wondered  at;  but  one  must  admire  the  respect  and 
PhiL,  TJm,     '^v*  shown  him  when  blind  by  the  people  of  Syracuse. 
**■  They  constantly  visited  him,  and  brought  with  them  any 

strangers  that  might  be  staying  with  them,  both  to  his 
town  and  country  house,  to  show  them  their  benefactor, 
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glondog  in  tbe  ihct  that  be  had  chosen  to  spend  his  life 
amongst  them,  and  had  scorned  the  magnificent  recq>- 
tioD  which  bis  exploits  would  have  ensured  him  bad  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  Of  the  many  important  tributes  to  bis 
worth  none  was  greater  than  the  decree  of  tbe  Syracusans, 
that  wbenever  tb^  should  be  engaged  in  war  with  foreign 
tribes  they  would  have  a  Corinthian  for  their  general. 
Great  honor  was  also  reflected  upon  him  by  their  conduct 
in  tbe  public  assembly;  for  though  they  managed  ordinary 
business  by  themselves,  on  the  occasion  of  any  important 
debate  tbey  used  to  call  him  in.  Then  he  would  drive 
through  the  market-place  into  the  theatre;  and  when  the 
carriage  in  which  he  sat  was  brought  in,  the  pet^le  would 
rise  and  salute  him  with  one  voice.  Having  returned  their 
greetmg,  and  allowed  a  short  time  for  their  cheers  and 
blessings,  be  would  hear  the  disputed  point  debated,  and 
then  give  his  opinion.  When  this  had  been  voted  upon, 
his  servants  would  lead  his  carriage  out  of  the  theatre, 
while  the  citizens,  cheering  and  applauding  tiirn  as  he 
went,  proceeded  to  despatch  their  other  business  without 

Cherished  in  his  old  age  with  such  respect  and  honor,  mid< 
as  the  common  father  of  his  country,  Timoleon  at  length 
after  a  sU^t  illness  died.  Some  time  was  given  for  the  j^  ^ 
Syracusans  to  prepare  his  funeral,  and  for  neighbors  and 
fordgners  to  assemble,  so  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  great  splendor.  The  bier,  magnificently 
adorned,  and  carried  by  young  men  chosen  by  lot,  passed 
over  the  place  where  the  Castle  of  Dionysius  had  oncx 
been  pulled  down.  The  procession  was  joined  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  whose  appearance  was 
gay  enough  for  a  festival,  for  tbey  all  wore  garlands  and 
white  robei.    Their  lamentations  and  tears,  mingled  vith 
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their  praises  of  the  deceased,  showed  that  they  were  not 
performing  this  ceremony  as  a  matter  of  mere  outward 
respect  and  compliance  with  a  decree,  but  that  (bey  ex> 
pressed  real  sorrow  and  loving  gratitude.  At  last,  when 
the  body  was  placed  upon  the  pyre,  Demetrius,  the  loudest- 
voiced  of  the  heralds  at  that  time,  read  aloud  the  follow- 
ing decree: 
^mihiin^  "The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  two 
u  a  hwo.     hundred  minx,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian 


tomary  thm 

'-'  vonhip 
le  founder 


Timoleon,  son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  passed  a  vote 
to  mn^"  to  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival  matches  in 
music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  gymnastics,  because 
after  having  put  down  the  despots,  subdued  the  fordgn 
enemy,  and  recolonized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined 
cities,  he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution 
and  laws." 

STUDIES 

I.  From  tliii  Klectkui  wlut  prepantiom  seem  to  have  been 
necesauy  for  aay  great  war?  Wbat  did  Dionyslua  have  that  had 
never  been  uaed  before?  How  could  old  ships  be  refitted?  How  did 
the  Syracusans  show  their  zeal  for  the  war?  How  can  you  account 
for  this  feeling  and  for  the  popularity  of  DionyduB?  What  «ras  at 
stake  in  the  war?  When  did  the  writer  of  this  selectioa  live  and  frran 
what  source  ^d  he  draw  his  infoimadoo? 

3.  Why  was  Timoleon  so  highly  honored?  Enumerate  the  kinds  of 
work  in  which  be  bad  a  hand  after  the  establishment  of  peace.  Bow 
did  they  repay  him  for  his  services?    WhU  do  yon  inter  as  to  Ug 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  SPARTA 
I.  The  Fall  of  the  Thihty 
PusENTLY  Thrasybulus  with  about  seven^  followers  TIm  iMiioit 
sallied  out  from  lliebes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the      '''**- 
fortress  <A  Phyle.     The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  the  XeMpbon, 
Thirty  marched  out  of  the  dty  to  repel  the  invader;  with  u.'T*^ 
them  were  the  Three  Hiousand  and  the  Knights.    When 
tbey  reached  the  place,  some  of  the  young  men,  in  the  ^'^^^?S~ 
fodhardiness  of  youth,  made  a  dash  at  the  fortress,  but  WtM,  >S3- 
without  effect;  all  they  got  was  wounds  and  so  retired. 
The  intention  of  the  Thirty  now  was  to  blockade  the  ^^£J^ 
place;  by  shutting  oS  all  the  avenues  of  supply  they  been  oiled 
thought  to  force  the  garrison  to  capitulate.     But  this  Thiity,  and 
[voject  was  interrupted  by  a  steady  downfall  of  snow  that  J^^^^^i,, 
night  and  the  following  day-   Baffled  by  this  all-pervading  farce, 
enemy,  they  beat  a  retreat  to  the  dty  but  not  without  the 
sacrifice  of  many  of  their  camp  followers,  who  fell  a  prey 
to  the  men  in  Phyle.  The  next  anxiety  of  the  government 
in  Athens  was  to  secure  the  farms  and  country  houses 
against  the  plunderings  and  forays  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed,  if  there  were  no  armed  force  to  protect  them. 
With  this  object  a  protecting  force  was  despatched  to  the 
"boundary  estates"  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Phyle. 
This  a»ps  consisted  of  the  Lacedemonian  guards,  or  T^^j!^ 
neariy  all  of  them,  and  two  divisions  of  horse.    They  en-  bom  spuu 
camped  in  a  wOd  and  broken  district,  and  the  round  of  latto*  iv 
their  duties  commeaced.  B«ot«rtfc». 

M? 
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Th«  Mtiiots      But  by  this  time  the  small  garrisoD  above  them  had 
eMmpatth*   iDcreased  tenfold,  until  there  were  now  about  seven 
•■•aj.         hundred  men  collected  in  Phyle;  and  with  this  ftwce 
Thia^bulus  one  night  descended.   When  he  was  not  quite 
half  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  encampment  he  grounded 
arms,  and  a  deep  sUence  was  maintained  until  it  drew 
toward  day.    In  a  little  while  the  men  opposite,  one  l^ 
one,  were  getting  to  their  legs  or  leaving  the  camp  for 
necessary  purposes,  while  a  suppressed  din  and  murmur 
arose,  caused  by  the  grooms  currying  and  combing  thdr 
horses.    This  was  the  moment  for  Thrasybulus  and  his 
men  to  snatch  up  their  arms  and  make  a  dash  at  the 
enemy's  position.     Some  they  felled  on  the  spot;  and 
BopDtes  ire     routing  the  whole  body,  pursued  them  six  or  seven  stadia, 
ai^tiy,         killing  one  hundred  and  twenty  hoplites  and  more.    Of 
the  cavalry,  Nicostratus,  "the  beautiful,"  as  men  called 
him,  and  two  others  besides  were  slain;  they  were  caught 
while  still  in  their  beds.    Returning  from  the  pursuit,  the 
victors  set  up  a  tn^hy,  got  together  all  the  aims  they  had 
taken,  besides  baggage,  and  retired  again  to  Phyle.    A 
reinforcement  of  horse  sent  from  the  dty  could  not  dis- 
cover the  vestige  of  a  foe,  but  waited  on  the  scene  of 
battle  until  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been  picked  up  by 
their  relatives,  whereupon  they  withdrew  again  to  the 
dty.  .  .  . 
n*  poMoto       But  now  Thrasybulus  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  by 
iMos.  this  time  about  one  thousand  strong,  descended  from 

Phyle  and  reached  Feirsus  in  the  night.  The  Thirty,  on 
their  side,  informed  of  this  new  move,  were  not  slow  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  the  Laconian  guards,  supported 
^w^  by  their  own  cavalry  and  hoplites.  And  so  they  ad- 
'^  vanced,  marching  down  along  the  broad  carriage  road 
which  leads  into  Peirsus.    The  men  frcnn  Phyle  seemed 
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at  first  tnclmed  to  dispute  their  passage,  but  as  the  wide 
circuit  of  the  walls  needed  a  defence  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  still  scanty  numbers,  they  fell  back  in  a  compact 
body  upon  Munychia.    Then  the  troops  from  the  city  Munychl*, » 
poured  into  the  market-place  of  Hippodamua.    Here  they  del'of 
formed  in  line,  stretching  along  and  filling  the  street  g^^^J^oiu. 
which  leads  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Bendideimi.  t^  ""i  ^ 
This  line  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  shields  deep;  and  ^  piuincd 
in  this  formation  they  at  once  began  to  march  up.    As  to  didwm,'*'"' 
the  men  of  Phyle,  they  too  blocked  the  street  at  the  op-  j^J^' 
posite  end,  and  faced  the  foe.     They  presented  only  a  goddesi. 
thin  line  not  more  than  ten  deep,  though  behind  them  Thebatnaiii 
were  ranged  a  body  of  targeteers  and  light-armed,  javelin     '  *"*' 
throwers,  who  were  again  supported  by  an  artillery  of 
stone-slingers — a  tolerably  numerous  division  drawn  from 
the  population  of  the  port  and  distiict  itself.    While  his 
antagonists  were  still  advancing,  Thrasybulus  gave  the 
wd»  to  ground  their  heavy  shields;  and  having  done  so 
himself,  whilst  retaining  the  rest  of  his  arms,  he  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

"Men  and  fellow-dtizens,  I  wish  to  inform  some  of  you,  Atiitmtd 
and  to  remind  others  that  of  the  force  you  see  advancing  eioa. 
beneath  us  there,  the  right  division  are  the  very  men  we 
routed  and  pursued  only  five  days  ago;  while  on  the  ex- 
treme left  there  you  see  the  Thirty.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  not  spared  to  rob  us  of  our  city,  though  we  did 
no  wrcmg;  who  have  hounded  us  from  our  homes;  who 
have  set  the  seal  of  proscription  on  our  dearest  friends. 
But  to-day  the  wheel  erf  fortune  has  revolved;  that  has 
come  about  which  least  of  all  they  looked  for,  which  most 
(rf  all  we  prayed  for.  Here  we  stand  with  our  good  swords 
in  our  bands,  face  to  face  with  our  foes;  and  the  gods 
themsdves  are  with  us,  seeing  that  we  are  arrested  in  the 
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midst  <^  our  peaceful  puisuita;  at  any  moment,  whilst  we 
supped  or  slept  or  marketed,  sentence  of  banishment  was 
passed  upon  us.  We  had  done  no  wrong, — nay,  many  of 
us  were  not  even  resident  in  the  country.  To-day  there- 
fore, I  repeat,  the  gods  do  visibly  fight  upon  our  side;  the 
great  gods,  who  raise  a  tempest  even  in  the  midst  <rf  calm, 
for  our  benefit,  and  when  we  lay  our  hand  to  fight,  enable 
our  little  company  to  set  up  the  trophy  of  victory  over 
the  multitude  of  our  foes.  On  this  day  they  have  brought 
us  hither  to  a  place  where  the  steep  ascent  must  needs 
hinder  our  foes  from  reaching  with  lance  or  arrow  further 
than  our  foremost  ranks;  but  we  with  our  volley  of  spears 
and  arrows  and  stones  cannot  fail  to  reach  them  with 
terrible  ^ect.  Had  we  been  forced  to  meet  them  van- 
guard to  vanguard  on  an  equal  footing,  who  could  have 
been  surprised?  But  as  it  is,  all  I  say  to  you  is,  let  fly 
your  missiles  with  a  will  in  right  brave  style.  No  one  can 
miss  his  mark  when  the  road  is  full  of  them.  To  avoid  our 
darts  they  must  forever  be  ducking  and  skulking  beneath 
their  shields;  but  we  will  rain  blows  upon  them  in  their 
blindness;  we  will  leap  upon  them  and  lay  them  low. 
But,  O  sirsi  let  me  call  upon  you  so  to  bear  yourselves 
that  each  shall  be  conscious  to  himself  that  the  victory 
What  flctaiT  was  won  by  him  and  by  him  alone.  Victory  which,  God 
willing,  shall  this  day  restore  to  us  the  land  of  our  Others, 
our  homes,  our  freedom,  and  the  rewards  of  dvic  life,  our 
children,  if  children  we  have,  our  darlings,  our  wiv^! 
Thrice  happy  those  am(»)g  us  who  as  conquerors  shall 
look  upon  this  gladdest  of  all  days.  Kor  less  fortunate 
the  man  who  falls  to-day.  Not  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  shall  purchase  him  a  monument  so  glorious.  At  the 
right  instant  I  will  strike  the  keynote  of  the  pean;  then 
with  an  invocation  to  the  God  of  battle,  and  in  return  for 
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the  miitra  insults  they  put  upon  us,  let  us  with  one 
acccvd  wreak  vengeance  on  yonder  men." 

Having  so  spoken,  he  turned  round,  fadng  the  foemen,  Ite  bctOs. 
and  kept  quiet;  for  the  order  passed  by  the  soothsayer 
ci)j(»ned  on  them  not  to  charge  before  one  of  their  fdde 
was  slain  or  wounded.  "As  soon  as  that  happens,"  said 
the  seer,  "we  will  lead  you  onwards,  and  the  victory  shall 
be  yours;  but  tar  myself,  if  I  err  not,  death  is  waiting." 
And  herdn  he  spc^e  truly,  for  they  had  barely  resumed 
their  arms  when  he  himself,  aa  though  he  were  driven  by 
sisiie  fatal  hand,  leapt  out  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  so 
qninging  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  was  slain,  and  lies  now 
buried  at  the  passage  of  the  Cephissus.  But  the  rest  were 
victorious,  and  pursued  the  routed  enemy  down  to  the 
level  ground.  There  fell  in  this  engagement,  from  the 
number  of  the  Thirty,  Critias  himself  and  Hippomachus, 
and  with  them  Channides,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  one  of  the 
ten  archons  in  Peineus,  and  of  the  rest  about  seventy  men. 
Hie  arms  of  the  slain  were  taken;  but  as  fellow-citizens, 
the  conquerors  forebore  to  despoil  them  of  their  coats. 

n.  Retssai  or  THE  Ten  Thousakd  Thsocgh  the 
Snows  oe  Asuenia 

Vtam  this  point  they  marched  three  desert  stages —  A  amnA  la 
fifteen  parasangs — to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  crossed  it        ■to">- 

in  water  up  to  the  waist.    The  sources  of  the  river  were  ^^^^ 

repwted  to  be  at  no  great  distance.   From  this  [dace  they  ^-  5- 

marched  through  deep  snow  over  a  flat  country  three  Amimu 

stages — ^fifteen  parasangs.    The  last  erf  these  mardies  was  b;  Ct^ 

trying,  with  the  north  wind  blowing  in  their  teeth,  drying  ^*'  '■ 

up  everything  and  benumbing  the  men.    Here  one  of  the  5^5^"* 

leers  suggested  to  them  to  do  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  and  meanire  of 

sacrifice  was  dtme.    The  effect  was  obvious  to  all  in  the  wu  >  uttk 
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t^^ln:  diniinished  fierceness  of  the  blast.  But  there  were  six 
Boreas,  imi  feet  of  SDOw,  SO  that  many  of  the  baggage  animals  and 
wiod.  slaves  were  lost,  and  about  thirty  of  the  men  themselves. 

Tbareunp  They  spent  the  whole  night  in  kindling  fire;  for  there 
InthaKiow.  ^jjg  fortunately  no  dearth  of  wood  at  the  halting-place; 
only  those  who  came  late  Into  camp  had  no  wood.  Ac- 
cordingly those  who  had  arrived  a  good  while  and  had 
kindled  fires  were  not  for  allowing  these  late-comers  near 
their  fires,  unless  they  would  In  return  give  a  share  of  tbetr 
com  or  of  any  other  victuals  they  might  have.  Here  then 
a  general  exchange  of  goods  was  set  up.  Where  the  fire 
was  kindled  the  snow  melted,  and  great  trenches  formed 
themselves  down  to  the  bare  earth,  and  here  it  was  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
Htwser-  Leaving  these  quarters,  they  marched  the  whole  of  the 

next  day  over  snow,  and  many  of  the  men  were  afflicted 
with  hunger-faintness.  Xenophon,  who  was  guarding  the 
rear,  came  upon  some  men  who  had  drc^t  down,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  aHed  them;  but  some  one  who  was 
experienced  in  such  matters  suggested  to  him  that  they 
were  evidently  faint;  and  if  they  got  something  to  eat, 
they  would  revive.  Then  he  went  the  round  of  the  bag- 
gage train,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  any  eatables  he 
could  see,  doled  it  out  with  his  own  hands,  or  sent  off 
other  able-bodied  agents  to  distribute  it  to  the  sufferers, 
who  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  a  mouthful  got  on  their 
legs  again  and  continued  the  march.  .  .  . 
Fra^ac  to  On  the  heels  of  the  army  hung  perpetually  bands  of  the 
enemy,  snatching  away  disabled  baggage  animals  and  fight- 
ing with  each  other  over  the  carcases.  And  in  its  track 
not  seldom  were  left  to  their  fate  disabled  soldiers,  struck 
down  with  snow-blindness  or  with  toes  mortified  by  frost- 
bite.   As  to  the  ^es,  it  was  some  alleviation  against  the 
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snov  to  march  with  something  black  before  them;  for  the 
feet,  the  only  remedy  was  to  keep  in  motion  without 
stopping  for  an  instant,  and  to  loose  the  sandal  at  night. 
If  they  went  to  sleep  with  the  sandals  on,  the  thong 
worked  into  the  feet  and  the  sandals  were  frozen  fast  to 
them.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  their 
old  sandals  had  failed,  th^  wore  untanned  brogues  made 
of  newly  flayed  ox-hides.  It  was  owing  to  some  such  dire 
necessity  that  a  party  of  men  fell  out  and  were  left  behind, 
and  seeing  a  black-looking  patch  of  ground  where  the 
snow  had  evidently  disappeared,  they  conjectured  it 
must  have  been  melted;  and  this  was  actually  so,  owing 
to  a  spring  of  some  sort  which  was  to  be  seen  steaming  up 
in  a  dell  close  by.  To  this  they  had  turned  aside  and  sat  Seme  ■ 
down  and  were  loth  to  go  a  step  further.  But  Xenophon  ^^. 
with  bis  rearguard  perceived  them,  and  begged  and  im- 
plored them  by  all  manner  of  means  not  to  remain  behind, 
telling  them  that  the  enemy  were  after  them  in  large 
packs  pursuing;  and  he  ended  by  growing  angiy.  They 
merely  bade  him  put  a  knife  to  their  throats;  not  one  step 
further  would  they  stir.  Tien  it  seemed  best  to  frighten 
the  pursuing  enemy  if  possible,  and  to  prevent  their  falling 
upon  the  invalids.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  tfae  pursuers 
were  advancing  with  much  noise  and  hubbub,  wrangling 
and  disputing  over  their  spoils.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
rearguard,  in  the  plenitude  of  health  and  strength,  sprang 
up  out  of  their  lair  and  ran  upon  the  enemy,  whilst  those 
weary  wights  bawled  out  as  loud  as  their  sick  throats  could 
sound,  and  dashed  their  spears  against  their  shields ;  and  the 
enemy  in  terror  hurled  themselves  through  the  snow  into 
the  dell,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  uttered  a  sound  again. 
Xenophon  and  his  party,  telling  the  sick  folk  that  next 
day  pec^  would  come  for  them,  set  off  and  before  they 
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OniJuia  to      bad  gose  half  a  nule,  they  fell  in  with  same  soldiets  who 
(utbw.         had  laid  dovn  to  rest  on  the  snow  with  their  cloaks 
wni|^>ed  round  them;  but  never  a  guard  was  established, 
and  they  made  them  get  up.    Their  explanation  was  that 
those  in  fnmt  would  not  move  on.    Fassmg  by  this  groiqi, 
he  sent  forward  the  strongest  of  his  li^t  infantry  in  ad- 
vance with  orders  to  find  out  what  the  st<^)page  was. 
Tliey  reported  that  the  whole  army  lay  rcpcdng  ia  the 
same  fashion.  That  being  so,  Xeoopbon's  men  had  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  bivouac  in  the  opai  air  also,  without  fire 
and  supperless,  merdy  poeting  wb&t  pickets  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.    But  as  soon  as  it  drew  toward 
Thar  raaeh    day,  Xen(^hon  despatched  the  youngest  of  his  men  to  the 
U^^    ~       si(i  folk  behind,  with  orders  to  make  them  get  up  and 
to  force  them  to  proceed.    Meanwhile  Cheiiisq>hus  had 
ChdriuiAni,  sent  some  of  his  men  quartered  in  the  village  to  inquire 
^muden,   how  they  fared  m  the  rear;  they  were  overjoyed  to  see 
■  ^«rua.       them,  and  handed  over  the  dck  folk  to  them  to  carry  into 
camp,  while  they  themselves  continued  thdr  march  for- 
ward, and  ere  twenty  stadia  were  past,  reached  the  vil- 
lage in  which  Cheirisophus  was  quartered.    As  sooo  as 
the  two  divisions  were  met,  the  resolution  was  come  to 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  billet  the  regiments  throughout 
the  villages;  Cheirisophus  remained  where  he  was,  while 
the  rest  drew  lots  for  the  villages  in  sight,  and  then,  with 
their  several  detachments,  marclied  off  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

It  was  here  that  Polycrates,  an  Athenian  and  captain 
of  a  rompany,  asked  for  leave  of  absence.  He  wished  to 
be  off  on  a  quest  of  his  own;  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  active  men  of  the  division,  he  ran  to  the  vil- 
lage which  bad  been  allotted  to  Xenophon.  He  surprised 
within  it  the  villagers  with  their  headman,  and  seventeen 
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young  tK»8e8  which  were  bemg  reared  as  a  tribute  for  the 
king,  aod  last  cd  all  the  headman's  own  daughter,  a  young 
bride  only  eight  days  wed.  Her  husband  had  gone  off  to 
chase  hares,  and  so  he  escaped  being  taken  with  the  other 
viUagers.  Hie  houses  were  underground  structures  with 
an  aperture  Uke  the  mouth  of  a  well  by  which  to  enter; 
but  th^  w«re  broad  and  spacious  below.  The  entrance 
fra  the  beasts  of  burden  was  dug  out,  but  the  human 
occupants  descended  I^  a  ladder.  In  these  dwellings 
were  to  be  found  goats  and  sheep  and  cattle,  and  cocks 
and  hens,  with  their  various  progeny.  The  ffodu  and  herds 
were  all  reared  under  cover  iqxHi  green  food.  There  were 
stores  witlun  ri  wheat  and  barley  and  v^etables,  and 
wine  made  from  htahy  in  great  bowls;  the  grains  of  barley 
malt  lay  floating  in  the  beverage  up  to  the  Up  of  the  vessel, 
and  reeds  lay  in  than,  stnne  longer  some  shorter  without 
joints;  when  you  were  thirs^  you  bad  to  take  one  of  these 
into  your  mouth  and  sud.  The  beverage  without  ad- 
mixture tA  water  was  very  strcmg,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor 
to  certun  palates,  but  the  taste  must  be  acquired. 

Xenophon  made  the  headman  oi  the  village  his  guest 
at  supper,  and  bade  him  keep  a  good  heart;  so  far  from 
robbing  him  of  his  children,  they  would  fill  his  bouse  full 
of  good  thii^  in  return  for  what  they  took  before  they 
went  away;  only  he  must  set  them  an  example,  and  dis- 
cover some  blessing  or  other  for  the  army,  until  they  found 
themselves  with  another  tribe.  To  this  he  readily  as- 
sented, and  with  the  utmost  cordiality  showed  them  the 
cellar  where  the  wine  was  buried.  For  this  night  then, 
having  taken  up  their  several  quarters  as  described,  they 
slumbered  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  one  and  all,  with  the 
headman  under  watch  and  ward,  and  his  children  with 
Umsafelnai^L 
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III.  TBe  Violence  or  Spakta 
On  eveiy  dde  the  affairs  of  LacedemoD  hod  dgnaUy 
prospered:  Thebes  and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotian  states  lay 
absolutely  at  her  feet;  Corinth  had  become  her  most 
faithful  ally;  Argos  .  .  .  was  humbled  to  the  dust; 
Athens  was  isolated;  and  lastly,  those  of  her  own  allies 
who  displayed  a  hostile  feeling  toward  her  had  been 
punished;  so  that,  to  all  outward  aiq>earance,  the  founda- 
tions of  her  entire  were  at  length  absdntely  well  and 
firmly  laid. 
Abundant  examples  might  be  found  alike  in  Hellenic 

.  and  in  foreign  history,  to  prove  that  the  Divine  powers 
mark  what  is  done  amiss,  winking  neither  at  impie^  nor 
at  the  commission  of  unhallowed  acts;  but  at  present  I 
confine  myself  to  the  facts  before  me.  The  Lacedemonians, 

.  who  had  pledged  themselv^  by  oath  to  leave  the  states 
independent,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  acropolis  of 
Thebes,  and  were  eventually  punished  by  the  victims  of 
that  iniquity  single-handed, — ^the  Lacedemonians,  be  it 
noted,  who  had  never  before  been  mastered  by  living  man. 

STUDIES 
I.  Where  wu  Pbyle  and  who  wu  Thrasybulus  (AncieiU  WerU, 
aS3)?  Who  were  the  Thirty,  and  why  did  they  att&i^  the  paliiots  M 
Phyle?  What  may  we  leftra  of  camp  life  from  thit  puaagef  Where 
wuPeirsua?  HowwaaitconnectedirithAtheui?  HowdidThnuyb- 
uluB  arrange  his  forces  for  battle?  What  was  the  advantage  of  their 
position?  From  his  speech  what  may  we  leani  as  to  the  ruling  party 
At  Athens  and  the  edles  req)ectlve]y?  What  part  did  be  think  the 
goda  had  taken  b  the  conflict  thus  far?  What  motives  to  bravei; 
had  his  men?  What  part  had  the  soothsayer  in  the  proceedings? 
How  were  the  military  movements  influenced  by  religion?  Who  wai 
the  author  of  this  selection,  and  when  did  he  live  relatively  to  the 
tventi  nanated?   What  i*  the  reliainlity  of  the  itoiy? 
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a.  Win  were  tlie  Ten  Tliousand?  How  did  they  mltigste  the  north 
wind?  What  were  their  other  difGcultiea?  Who  tells  this  story? 
Wh^  put  had  he  in  the  retreat?  What  had  he  to  do  to  keep  the 
umy  moving?  Describe  the  villages  and  their  inhabitants.  Wliy 
did  they  live  imdeiKround?  What  was  thdr  favorite  beverage?  How 
were  tbey  treated  by  the  Greeks?  From  this  selection  what  do  yon 
Infer  as  to  the  diaracter  of  these  Greek  mercenaiies? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  Greece  and  of  Sparta  In  379?  What 
was  Xenoplion's  idea  of  Providence  in  human  affairs?  From  all  these 
■dectioni  frcm  Xenophtm  what  may  we  inf^r  u  his  rcligiouB  bf^iff^f^ 
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THEBES  ATTEMPTS  TO  GAIN  THE  SUFREUACV 

I.  Epaumondas 
WaOf  ud       Efaunonsas  was  the  son  of  Polumnis,  and  was  bmn 
'  at  Thebes.  ...    He  was  of  an  honorable  family,  though 

£^*taM-  ^^^^  P*^*^  ^y  ^  ancestors;  but  he  was  so  well-educated 
iai,  I  f.  that  no  Theban  was  more  so;  for  he  was  taught  to  play 

Gneet^»5-  upon  the  harp,  and  to  ang  to  the  sound  of  its  strings,  by 
w'tru,  ito-  Dionysius,  who  was  held  in  no  less  luMior  among  musicians 
^'  than  Damon  or  Lamprus,  whose  names  are  well  known; 

^Pjj]»t  tQ  play  on  the  flutes  by  Olympiodonis;  and  to  dance  by 
dtmi  WarU,  CalUphron.  For  his  instructor  in  philosophy  he  had  Lysis 
'^'  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted 

that,  young  as  he  was,  he  preferred  the  sodety  of  a  grave 
and  austere  old  man  before  that  of  aJl  those  of  his  own 
age;  nor  did  he  part  with  him  until  he  so  far  excdled  his 
fellow  students  in  leanung,  that  it  mi^t  easily  be  per- 
cdved  he  would  in  like  manner  excel  them  all  in  oth^ 
pursuits.  These  acquirements  according  to  our  habits  are 
trifling,  and  rather  to  be  despised;  but  in  Greece,  at  least 
in  former  times,  they  were  a  great  subject  for  praise. 
After  he  grew  up,  and  b^sn  to  apply  himself  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  he  studied  not  so  much  to  increase  his 
strength  as  the  agility  of  his  body;  for  he  thought  that 
strength  suited  the  purpose  of  wrestlers,  but  that  agility 
conduced  to  excellence  in  war.  He  used  to  exercise  him- 
self very  much,  therefore,  in  running  and  wrestling,  as 
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long  as  he  could  gT^)pte  with  his  adversary  and  contend 
standing.    But  he  spent  most  of  his  Ubor  on  martial 


To  the  strength  of  body  thus  acquired,  were  added  many  1 
good  qualities  a£  the  mind;  for  he  was  modest,  prudent, 
grave,  wisely  availing  himself  of  opportunities,  skilled  in  ^'  ''  ^' 
war,  brave  in  action,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  courage. 
He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  that  he  would  not  tell  a 
blsebood  even  in  jest;  he  was  also  master  of  his  passions, 
gentle  in  dispositioo,  and  patient  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
submitting  to  wrong  not  only  from  the  people,  but  from 
his  own  friends;  he  was  a  remarkable  keeper  of  secrets,  a 
quali^  which  is  sometimes  not  less  serviceable  than  elo- 
quence; and  be  was  an  attentive  listener  to  others,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  by  this  means  knowledge  was  most 
easfly  acquired.  Whenever  he  came  into  a  ocnnpany, 
therefore,  in  which  a  discussion  was  going  <ai  concerning 
government,  at  a  conversati<m  was  being  held  on  any 
pcnnt  in  philosophy,  he  never  went  away  till  the  discourse 
was  brought  to  its  ccmclusion.  He  bore  poverty  so  easily 
that  he  received  nothing  from  the  state  but  glory.  He 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  his  friends  to  main- 
tain himself;  but  he  often  used  his  credit  to  relieve  others, 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  might  be  thought  all  things  were 
in  common  between  him  and  bis  friends;  .... 

He  was  of  a  patient  disposition,  and  ready  to  endure  miMtltnt* 
wrongs  from  his  countrymen,  because  he  thought  it  a  mmtr. 
^>ecies  of  impiety  to  show  resentment  towards  his  coun-  n_ ,. 
try.    There  are  the  following  proofs.    When  the  Thebans 
from  some  feeling  of  d)q>leasure  towards  him  refused  to 
pUce  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  leader  was  chosen 
who  was  ignorant  of  war,  by  whose  mismanagement  a 
great  multitude  ol  soldiers  was  brought  to  such  a  condi- 
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tJon  that  all  were  alaimed  for  their  safety.  They  were  cm* 
fined  within  a  narrow  apAtx  and  blocked  up  by  the  enemy, 
whereupon  the  energy  of  Epaminondas  b^;an  to  be  in  re- 
quest, for  he  was  there  as  a  private  among  the  soldiers. 
When  they  desired  aid  from  him,  be  showed  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  affront  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  but 
brought  the  army  safdy  home  after  releasing  it  from  the 
blockade.  Nor  did  he  act  in  this  manner  once  only  but 
often. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  was  when  he  had  led  an 
army  into  the  Pelopcsmesus  against  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  had  two  joined  in  command  with  him,  of  whom  one 
was  Felopidas,  a  man  of  valor  and  activity.  On  this  oc- 
casion, when  through  the  accusations  of  their  enemies 
they  had  all  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  country- 
men, and  their  commission  was  in  consequence  taken  from 
them  and  other  commanders  came  to  take  thdr  places, 
Epaminondas  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  people,  and 
persuaded  his  colleagues  to  follow  lus  example,  continuing 
to  prosecute  the  war  which  he  had  undertaken;  for  he  saw 
that  unless  he  did  so,  the  wh<de  army  would  be  lost 
through  the  incautiousness  and  ignorance  of  its  leaders. 
But  there  was  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  punished  anytme 
with  death  who  retained  his  command  longa  than  he  was 
legally  app<»nted.  Epaminondas,  however,  as  he  saw  that 
this  law  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
state,  was  unwilling  to  make  it  contribute  to  its  ruin,  and 
continued  to  exercise  his  command  four  months  ]aDgcx 
than  the  people  had  prescribed. 

When  they  returned  home,  his  colleagues  were  Im- 
peached for  this  offence,  and  he  gave  them  leave  to  lay  all 
the  blame  upon  him,  and  to  j""'"*!"'"  that  it  was  throu^ 
his  means  that  they  did  not  ob^  the  law.    As  th^  were 
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freed  from  danger  by  this  defence,  nobody  thought  Epa- 
omuHid&s  vould  make  any  reply,  because  it  was  supposed 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say.  But  be  stood  forth  on  the 
trial,  denied  nothing  of  what  his  adv^isaries  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  admitted  the  truth  of  all  that  his  colleagues 
had  stated;  nor  did  he  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law;  but  be  requested  of  his  countrymen  one  favor, 
namely,  that  they  would  write  the  fdlowing  in  their  ju- 
dicial record  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him:  "Epaminon- 
das  was  punished  by  the  Thebans  with  death,  because  be 
obliged  tbem  to  ovothrow  the  Lacedemonians  at  Leuctra,  Andau 
wh<un,  before  he  was  general,  none  of  the  Boeotians  durst 
loc^  upon  in  the  field,  and  because  he  not  only  by  one 
battle  rescued  Thebes  from  destruction,  but  also  secured 
liberty  for  all  Greece,  and  brought  the  power  of  both 
people  to  such  a  condition  that  the  Thebans  attacked 
Sparta,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  content  if  they  could 
save  their  lives;  nor  did  he  cease  to  prosecute  the  war  till 
after  settling  Messene,  he  shut  up  Sparta  with  a  close 
siege."  When  he  had  said  this,  there  burst  forth  a  laugh 
from  aQ  present,  with  much  merriment,  and  no  one  of  the 
judges  ventured  to  pass  sentence  upon  him.  Thus  he 
came  off  from  this  trial  for  life  with  the  greatest  glory. 

n.  The  Battle  o?  Mantinea 

Far  more  wonderful  to  my  mind  was  the  pitch  of  per-  BUk  qfait 

fectioD  to  which  he  had  brought  his  army.   There  was  no  a^dian  of  . 

labor  which  his  troqM  would  shrink  from,  either  by  night  Jj^"^""^ 

or  by  day;  there  was  no  danger  they  would  fiinch  from; 

and  with  the  scantiest  provisions,  their  cUsdpline  never  XcoophaB, 
,.,,,,  '^  BOrnic*, 

failed  them.  yn.  |. 

And  so,  when  he  gave  his  last  orders  to  them  to  prepare 
for  impending  battle,  thqr  obeyed  with  olacriQr.  He  gave 
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the  word;  the  cavalry  fell  to  whitening  thdr  helmets,  the 
Tbd^  et  heavy  in^try  of  the  Arcadians  began  inscribing  dubs  as 
the  Ttebts**  the  crest  on  Uieir  shields,  as  though  they  were  Thebans, 
(Mt  d  unu.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  engaged  in  sbarpemng  their  lances  and  swords 
and  polishing  their  heavy  shields.  When  the  prqiarations 
were  complete  and  he  had  led  them  out,  his  next  move- 
ment is  worthy  of  attention.  First,  as  was  natural,  he 
paid  heed  to  their  formation,  and  in  so  doing  seemed  to 
give  dear  evidence  that  he  intended  battle;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  army  drawn  up  in  the  torm&ticn  which  he  pre- 
ferred than  he  advanced,  not  by  the  shwtest  route  to  meet 
the  enemy,  but  toward  the  westward-lying  mountains 
which  face  Tegea,  and  by  this  movement  created  in  the 
enemy  an  expectation  that  he  would  not  do  battle  on  that 
El  d«uirM  day.  In  keeping  with  this  expectation,  as  soon  as  he 
*"*"''  arrived  at  the  mountain-r^ion,  he  extended  his  phalanx 
in  long  line  and  piled  arms  under  the  high  diSa;  and  to  all 
«4)pearanoe  he  was  there  enramping.  llie  effect  of  this 
manceuvre  on  the  enemy  in  general  was  to  relax  the  pre- 
pared bent  oi  their  souls  for  battle,  and  to  weaken  thdr 
tactical  arrangements.  Presently,  however,  wheeling  his 
raiments,  which  were  marching  in  cdumn,  to  the  front, 
with  the  efiect  of  strengthening  the  beak-like  attack 
which  he  proposed  to  lead  himself,  at  the  same  instant  he 
gave  the  order,  "  Shoulder  arms,  forward,"  and  led  the 
way,  the  troops  following. 
Bii  tuOM.  When  the  enemy  saw  them  so  unexpectedly  approach- 
ing, not  one  of  them  was  able  to  maintain  tranquillity. 
Some  b^an  running  to  their  divisions,  some  feD  into  line, 
some  might  be  seen  bitting  and  bridling  their  horses,  some 
donning  their  cuirasses,  and  one  and  all  were  like  men 
about  to  receive  rather  than  to  inflict  a  blow.  Meanwhile 
he  with  steady  impetus  pushed  forward  Us  armament. 
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Hke  &  ship-of-wu  prow  forward.  Wberever  he  brought 
bis  solid  wedge  to  bear,  he  meant  to  cleave  through  the 
opposing  mass  and  crumble  his  adversary's  host  to  pieces. 
With  this  design  he  prepared  to  throw  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  on  the  strongest  half  of  his  ansy,  while  he  kept 
the  weaker  portion  of  it  in  the  background,  knowing  ca- 
tatnly  that  if  worsted  it  would  only  cause  discouragement 
to  his  own  division  and  add  force  to  the  foe.  The  cavalry 
on  the  side  of  his  opponents  were  disposed  like  an  ordinary 
phalanx  of  heavy  infantry,  r^ular  in  depth  and  unsup- 
ported by  foot-soldiers  interspersed  among  the  horses. 
Epaminondas  again  differed  in  strengthening  the  attack- 
ing pc»nt  of  his  cavalry,  besides  which  he  interspersed 
footmen  between  their  lines  in  the  belief  that,  when  he  had 
once  cut  through  the  cavalry,  he  would  have  wrested 
victory  from  the  antagonist  along  his  whole  line;  so  hard 
is  it  to  £nd  troops  who  will  care  to  keep  their  ground  wha 
once  they  see  any  of  their  own  ade  flying.  Lastly,  to 
prevent  any  attempt  (»  Ha  part  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  on  the  enemy's  left  wing,  to  bring  up  their  relief  in 
sui^Kirt  of  the  portion  next  them,  he  posted  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  heavy  infantry  on  certain  hillocks  in  front  of 
them,  intending  to  create  in  their  minds  an  ajqirefaension 
that,  in  case  ihey  offered  such  assistance,  they  would  be 
attacked  on  their  own  rear  by  these  detachments.  Such 
was  tite  plan  of  encounter  which  he  formed  and  executed; 
nor  was  he  cheated  in  his  hopes.  He  had  so  much  the  Mthfapoint 
mastery  at  his  pdnt  of  attack  that  he  caused  the  whole  of  uDy 
the  enemy's  troq>s  to  take  to  fight  "omiikd. 

But  after  he  himself  had  fallen,  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  Mgiafte 
were  not  able  any  longer  to  turn  their  victory  rightly  to 
account.    Though  the  main  battle  line  of  their  opponents 
had  given  way,  not  a  ringle  man  afterward  did  the  victori- 
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QUI  hoplites  slay,  not  an  inch  fonrard  did  they  advance 
from  the  ground  on  which  the  collision  took  place.  Al- 
though the  cavalry  had  fled  before  them,  there  was  no 
pursuit;  not  a  man,  horseman  or  hcplite,  did  the  conquer- 
ing cavalry  cut  down;  but  like  men  who  have  suffered  a 
defeat,  as  if  panic-stricken  they  slipped  back  through  the 
ranks  of  the  fleeing  foemen.  Only  the  footmen  fightmg 
amongst  the  cavalry  and  the  light  infantry,  who  had 
together  shared  the  victory  of  the  cavalry,  found  their 
way  round  to  the  left  wing  as  masters  of  the  field,  but  it 
cost  them  dear;  here  they  encountered  the  Athenians,  and 
most  of  them  were  cut  down. 

The  effective  result  of  these  achievements  was  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  the  world  at  large  anticipated. 
Here,  where  well-nigh  the  whole  of  Hellas  was  met  to- 
gether in  one  field,  and  the  combatants  stood  rank  against 
rank  confronted,  there  was  no  one  who  doubted  that,  in 
the  event  of  battle,  the  conquerors  this  day  would  rule; 
and  that  those  who  lost  would  be  their  subjects.  But 
God  90  ordered  it  that  both  belligerents  alike  set  up 
trophies  as  claiming  victory,  and  neither  interfered  with 
the  other  in  the  act  Both  parties  alike  gave  back  their 
enemy's  dead  under  a  truce,  and  in  right  of  victory;  both 
'  alike,  in  symbol  of  defeat,  under  a  truce  took  back  their 
dead.  And  though  both  claimed  to  have  won  the  day, 
neither  could  show  that  thereby  he  had  gained  any  ac- 
cession of  territory,  or  state,  or  empire,  or  was  better 
utuated  than  before  the  battle.  Uncertainty  and  mnfu- 
rion,  indeed,  had  gained  ground,  being  tenfold  greater 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  Hdlas  after  the  battle 
than  before. 
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STUDIES 

I.  Describe  the  eduoition  of  Epaminondas  in  mudc  and  phllot- 
Ophy.  WhenNcposspeaksof  "ourbabits,"  towhoEndoeshcMEer? 
Wbo  was  he,  aod  when  did  he  live?  How  did  Epaminondu  prepwe 
himielf  for  military  life?  Describe  his  character.  How  did  he  justify 
his  dotation  of  law?    Was  he  right  or  wrong? 

a.  How  may  we  account  for  the  enthimasm  of  his  troops  on  the 
eve  of  battle?  What  preparations  did  they  make  for  battle?  How 
did  he  decdve  the  enemy?  Describe  his  tactics  in  the  battle.  In 
what  respects  were  his  airangementB  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy? 
What  was  the  efCect  of  his  death?  What  were  the  effects  of  this 
battle  on  Hellas?  With  what  feeling  for  the  future  does  Xenophon 
dose  this  nanative? 
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RISE  OF  MACEDON 
I.  Phuif  threatens  Greece 
ToAT  PhSip  from  a  mean  and  humble  origin  has  grown 
mighty,  that  the  Greeks  are  jealous  and  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  that  it  was  far  more  wonderful  for  him  to  rise 
from  that  insignificance  than  it  would  be  now,  after  so 
many  acquisitions,  to  conquer  what  is  left;  these  and 
similar  matters,  which  I  might  dwell  upon,  I  pass  ov». 
k  But  I  observe  that  all  people,  beginning  with  you,  have 
conceded  to  him  a  right,  which  in  former  times  has  been 
Gnti»,39tB.;  the  subject  of  contest  in  every  Grecian  war.  And  what 
WmU,  171 1.  is  this?  The  right  of  doing  as  he  pleases,  openly  fleedng 
and  pillaging  the  Greeks,  one  after  another,  attacking  and 
enslaving  their  dries.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks 
for  seventy-three  years,  the  Lacedaemonians  for  twenty- 
nine;  and  the  Thebans  had  some  power  in  these  latter 
times  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Yet  neither  you,  my 
countrymen,  nor  Thebans  nor  Lacedemonians,  were  eva 
licensed  by  the  Greeks  to  act  as  you  pleased;  far  other- 
wise. When  you  or  rather  the  Athenians  of  that  time 
appeared  to  be  dealing  harshly  with  certain  people,  all 
the  rest  even  such  as  had  no  complaint  against  Athens, 
thought  proper  to  side  with  the  injured  parties  in  a  war 
against  her.  So,  when  the  Lacedsmonians  became  mas- 
ters and  succeeded  to  your  empire,  on  their  attempting  to 
encroach  and  make  oppressive  innovations,  a  general  war 
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wu  dedared  against  them,  even  by  such  as  had  no  cause 
ofconqilamt  .  .  . 

Yet  all  the  faults  committed  by  the  Spartans  in  those  5^'S" 
thirty  years,  and  by  our  ancestors  in  the  seventy,  are  less,  Otmu  mora 
men  of  Athens,  than  the  wrongs,  which  in  the  thirteen  in-  an  hv  «aa 
complete  years  that  Philip  has  been  uppennost,  he  has  J^f?^5^ 
inflicted  (m  the  Greeks;  nay  they  are  scarcely  a  fracticm  of  nthM. 
these,  as  may  easily  be  shown  in  a  few  words.    Olynthus 
and  Metbone  and  ^x>llonia,  and  thirty-two  dties  on  the 
bordras  of  Thrace,  I  pass  over;  all  which  he  has  so  cruelly 
destroyed,  that  a  visitor  could  hardly  tell  if  they  were  ever 
inhabited;  and  of  the  Phodans,  so  considerable  a  people 
exterminated,  I  say  nothing.   But  what  is  the  condition  of 
Tbessaly?    Has  he  not  taken  away  her  constitutions,  and 
her  dties,  and  established  tetrarchies,  to  pared  her  out, 
not  only  by  ddes,  but  also  by  provinces,  for  subjection? 
Are  not  the  Eubcean  states  governed  now  by  despots,  and 
that,too,in  an  island  near  to  Thebes  and  Athens?   Does  he 
not  expressly  write  in  his  epistles, "  I  am  at  peace  with  those 
who  are  willii^  to  obey  me"?    Nor  does  he  write  so  and 
not  act  accordingly.    He  has  gone  to  the  Hellespont;  be 
marched  formerly  against  Ambrada;  Elis,  such  an  im- 
portant dly  in  Pdoponnesus,  he  possesses;  he  plotted 
latdy  to  get  M^ara;  ndther  Hellenic  nor  Barbaric  land 
contains  the  man's  ambition. 

And  we  the  Greek  community,  seeing  and  hearing  this,  Th*  Qi««ta 
instead  of  sending  embassies  to  one  another  about  it  and  combbw 
expressing  indignation,  are  in  such  a  miserable  state,  so  MM"*"*- 
intrenched  in  our  separate  towns,  that  to  this  day  we  can 
attempt  nothing  that  interest  or  necessity  requires;  we 
cannot  combine,  or  form  any  association  for  succor  and 
allian(x;  we  look  unconcernedly  on  the  man's  growing 
power,  each  restrfving,  «iwthinfcn,  to  oijoy  the  interval  that 
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tnotlier  !•  destroyed  in,  not  caring  or  striving  for  tbe 
salvation  of  Greece;  for  none  can  be  ignorant  that  Philip, 
like  some  course  or  attack  of  fever  or  other  disease,  is  com- 
ing even  on  those  that  yet  seem  very  far  removed.  And 
you  must  be  sensible,  that  whatever  wrongs  the  Greeks 
sustained  from  Lacedemonians  or  from  us,  were  at  least  in- 
flicted by  genuine  people  of  Greece;  and  it  might  be  felt  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  a  lawful  son,  bom  to  a  large  fortune, 
tt>mmitted  some  fatdt  or  error  in  the  management  of  it;  on 
that  ground  one  would  amader  him  opca  to  censure  and 
reproach,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  be  was  an  alien, 
and  not  heir  to  the  property  which  he  so  dealt  with.  But 
if  a  slave  or  spurious  child  wasted  and  spoiled  what  be 
had  no  interest  in — Heavens!  how  much  more  heinous  and 
hateful  would  all  have  pronounced  it!  And  yet  in  regard 
to  Philip  and  his  conduct  they  feel  not  this,  although  he  is 
not  only  no  Greek  and  noway  akin  to  Greeks,  but  not  even 
a  barbarian  of  a  pUce  honorable  to  mention;  in  fact  a  vile 
fellow  of  Macedon,  from  which  a  respectable  slave  could 
not  formerly  be  purchased,  .  .  . 
kwitu*  First  let  us  prepare  for  our  own  defence;  provide  our- 
lad  In  selves,  I  mean,  with  ships,  money,  and  troops — ^for  surely, 
though  all  other  people  consented  to  be  slaves,  we  at  least 
ou^t  to  struggle  for  freedom.  When  we  have  completed 
our  own  preparations  and  made  them  apparent  to  the 
Greeks,  then  let  us  invite  the  rest,  and  send  our  ambassa- 
dors everywhere  with  the  intelligence,  to  Peloponnesus, 
to  Rhodes,  to  Chios,  to  the  kii^  I  say;  for  it  concerns 
bis  interests,  not  to  let  Philip  make  universal  conquest. 
Thaa  if  yaa  prevail,  you  will  have  partners  of  your 
dangers  and  e^ienses,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  at  all 
events  you  will  delay  the  operations.  For  since  the  war  is 
against  an  individual,  not  against  tbe  collected  power  of  a 
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Btate,  even  this  may  be  useful;  as  were  the  embassies  last 
year  to  Felopomiesus,  and  the  remonstrances  trith  vhidi 
I  and  Polyeuctus,  that  excellent  man,  and  Hegesippus 
and  Clitomachus  and  Lycuigus  and  the  other  envoys  went 
around,  and  arrested  Philip's  progress;  so  that  he  neither 
attacked  Ambrada  nor  started  for  Peli^Kinnesus.  I  say 
not  however  that  you  should  invite  the  rest  without 
ad<^ting  measures  to  protect  yourselves;  it  would  be  foUy, 
while  you  sacrifice  jrour  own  interest,  to  profess  a  regard 
for  that  of  strangers,  or  to  alarm  others  about  the  future, 
whilst  for  the  present  you  are  unconcerned.  I  advise  not 
this:  I  bid  you  send  supplies  to  the  trocps  in  Cherscmesus, 
and  do  what  else  they  require;  prepare  yourselves  and 
maie  every  effort  first,  then  summon,  gather,  instruct  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks. 

That  is  the  duty  of  a  state  possessing  a  dignity  such  Ho  wtiur 
as  yours.    If  you  imagine  that  Chalddians  or  Megaiians  aot «  flnser 
will  save  Greece,  while  you  run  away  from  the  contest,  ^J^J^ 
you  imagine  wrong.    Well  for  any  of  those  people,  if  l**^ 
they  are  safe  themselves.    Tliis  work  belongs  to  you: 
this  privilege  your  ancestors  bequeathed  to  you,  the 
prize  of  many  perilous  exertions.     But  if  every  one 
will  sit  seeking  his  pleasure,  and  studying  to  be  idle 
himsdf,  never  will  he  find  others  to  do  his  work,  and 
more  than  this,  I  fear  we  shall  be  imder  the  necessity  of 
doing  at  one  time  all  that  we  like  not.    Were  proxies  to 
be  had,  our  inactivity  would  have  found  them  long  ago; 
bat  they  are  not 

Sudi  are  the  measures  which  I  advise,  which  I  propose:  n«rrlj«ttll 
adopt  them,  and  even  yet,  I  believe,  our  prosperity  may  c«m. 
be  reestablished.    If  any  man  has  better  advice  to  offer, 
let  him  cconmunicate  it  openly.    Whatever  you  detet- 
mine,  I  pray  to  all  the  gods  for  a  hafpy  result. 
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IL  He  Gains  Contkol  of  Greece 

Hrflmk  But  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  made 

fonwd  war  upoa  the  Athenians,  of  which  he  had  long  dissembled 

^^H*  his  intenticoi.    The  Thebans  eq>oused  their  cause,  fear- 

luitin  ix.        "^^  ^^^  ^  '^  Athenians  were  conquered,  the  war,  like  a 

fire  in  the  neighborhood,  would  ^read  to  them.     An 

Aatiemi  alliance  being  made  accordingly  between  the  two  cities, 

*'     which  were  just  before  at  violent  enmity  with  each  other, 

they  wearied  Greece  with  embassies,  stating  that  they 

thought  the  common  enemy  ought  to  be  repelled  by  thdr 

common  strength,  for  Philip  would  not  rest,  if  his  first 

attempts  succeeded,  until  he  had  subjugated  all  Greece. 

Some  of  the  cities  were  moved  by  these  arguments,  and 

joined  themsdves  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  dread  of  a 

B«Wict        war  induced  some  to  go  over  to  Philip.    A  battle  being 

338  B.C.         brought  on,  though  the  Athenians  were  far  superior  in 

number  of  soldiers,  they  were  conquered  by  the  valor  of 

the  Macedonians,  which  was  invigorated  by  constant 

SCTvice  in  the  field.    In  defeat,  however,  th^  were  not 

unmindful  of  their  ancient  valor;  for  falling  with  wounds 

In  front,  they  all  with  their  dead  bodies  cova%d  the  places 

which  they  had  been  charged  by  their  leados  to  defend. 

This  day  put  an  end  to  the  glorious  sovereignty  and 

ancient  liberty  of  all  Greece. 

m.  Organization  or  His  Sufsekacy 

«l«*wrti  Philip's  joy  for  this  victory  was  artfully  concealed.   He 

flciMT.  abstained  from  offering  the  usual  sacrifices  on  that  day; 

JnOn  is.  4.     ^^  ^^  °^  smile  at  table,  or  mingle  any  diversions  with  the 

entertainment;  he  had  no  chaplets  or  perfumes;  and  as  far 

as  was  in  his  power,  he  so  managed  his  conquest  that  none 

might  think  of  him  as  a  conqueror.    He  desired  that  be 
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should  not  be  called  king,  but  geoeral  of  Greece;  and  ctm- 
ducted  himself  with  such  prudence  between  his  own  secret 
joy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  grief  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other,  that  he  neither  appeared  to  his  own  subjects  to  re- 
joice, nor  to  the  vanquished  to  insult  them.  To  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  his  bitterest  enemies, 
he  sent  back  their  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  gave  up 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial,  bidding  them  convey  the 
relics  of  their  dead  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors. 
He  also  sent  Alexander,  his  son,  with  his  friend  Antipater 
to  Athens,  to  establish  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

The  Hiebans,  however,  he  compelled  to  purchase  their  Huih  mat- 
prisoners  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  burying  their  dead.  Tbebua. 
Some  <rf  the  chief  men  of  the  dty,  too,  he  put  to  death; 
others  be  banished,  seizing  upon  the  property  of  them  all. 
Afterward  he  reinstated  in  their  country  those  that  had 
been  unjustly  banished,  of  whom  he  made  three  hundred 
judges  and  govemois  of  the  dty,  before  whom  when  the 
most  eminent  dtizens  were  arraigned  on  this  very  charge, 
that  of  having  banished  them  unjustly,  they  had  such 
^lirit  that  they  all  acknowledged  their  partidpation  in  the 
fact,  aod  i»'oved  that  it  was  better  with  the  state  when 
they  were  condemned  than  when  they  were  restored.  A 
wonderful  instance  of  courage  1  They  passed  sentence,  as 
far  as  they  could,  on  those  who  bad  the  disposal  of  them 
for  life  at  death,  and  set  at  naught  the  pardon  which  theu- 
enemies  could  give  them;  and  as  they  could  not  avenge 
themselves  by  deeds,  th^  manifested  their  boldness  by 
^irit  of  words. 

War  being  at  an  end  in  Greece,  Philip  directed  deputies  Thi^wD 
from  all  the  states  to  be  summoned  to  Corinth,  to  settle 
the  condition  of  afiahs.    Here  he  fixed  terms  of  peace  for  Jn«tio  J«-  J- 
the  whole  of  Greece,  according  to  the  ments  of  each  dty; 
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and  choK  from  them  all  a  council,  to  form  a  senate  as  It 
were  for  the  countiy.  But  the  Lacedsmonians,  standing 
alone,  showed  contempt  alike  for  the  terms  and  the  king. 
They  regarded  the  state  of  things,  which  had  not  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  dtiea  themselves,  but  had  been  forced 
tqxm  them  by  a  conqueror,  as  a  state,  not  of  peace,  but  of 
slavery.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each 
dty  was  then  determined,  whether  the  king  in  case  of 
being  attacked  was  to  be  supported  by  their  united  force, 
or  whether  war  was  to  be  made  on  any  other  power  under 
him  as  their  general.  In  all  these  preparations  for  war  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  the 
object  in  view.  The  sum  of  the  force  was  two  hundred 
thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry.  Ex- 
clusive of  this  number  there  were  also  the  army  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  barbarians  of  the  adjacent  conquered  na- 
tions. .  .  . 

As  a  king  he  was  more  inclined  to  display  in  war  than 
in  entertainments;  and  his  greatest  riches  were  means  for 
military  operations.  He  was  better  at  getting  wealth  than 
keeping  it,  and  in  consequence  was  always  poor  amidst  his 
daily  spoliations.  Clemency  and  perfidy  were  equally 
valued  by  him;  and  no  road  to  victory  was,  in  his  (q)inion, 
dishonorable.  He  was  equally  pleasing  and  treadierous 
in  his  address,  promising  more  than  he  could  perform. 
He  was  well  qu^lfied  either  for  serious  conversation  or  for 
jesting.  He  maintained  firiendship  more  with  a  view  to 
interest  than  good  faith.  It  was  a  common  practice  with 
him  to  pretend  kindness  where  he  hated,  and  to  counter- 
feit dislike  where  he  loved;  to  bow  dissen^ons  among 
friends,  and  try  to  gain  favor  from  both  ^des.  With  such  a 
disposition,  his  eloquence  was  very  great,  bis  language  full 
of  poiDt  ud  itudicd  tSecX;  lo  that  neitha  did  bli  facility 
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hdl  short  of  his  art,  nor  his  invention  of  his  facility,  nor 
his  art  of  his  invention. 

To  Philip  succeeded  his  son  Alexander,  a  prince  greater  < 
than  his  father  in  both  his  virtues  and  his  vices.  Each  of  ud«. 
the  two  had  a  different  mode  of  conquering;  the  one  prose- 
cuted his  wars  with  open  force,  the  other  with  subtlety;  Jurtin,  L  c 
the  one  delighted  in  deceiving  his  enemies,  the  other  in 
boldly  repulsing  them.  The  one  was  more  prudent  in 
council,  the  other  more  noble  in  feeling.  The  father 
would  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  often  subdue  it; 
when  the  son  was  provoked,  there  was  neither  delay  nor 
bounds  to  his  vengeance.  They  were  both  too  fond  of 
wine,  but  the  ill  effects  of  their  intoxication  were  totally 
diSerent;  the  father  would  rush  from  a  banquet  to  face 
the  enemy,  cope  with  him,  and  rashly  expose  himself  to 
dangers;  the  son  vented  his  rage  not  upon  his  enemies  but 
on  his  friends.  A  battle  often  sent  Philip  away  wounded; 
Alexander  often  left  a  banquet  stained  with  Uie  blood  of 
his  companions.  The  one  wished  to  reign  with  his  friends, 
the  other  to  reign  over  them.  The  one  preferred  to  be 
loved,  the  other  to  be  feared.  To  literature  both  gave 
equal  attention.  "Die  father  had  more  cunning,  the  son 
more  honor.  Philip  was  more  staid  in  his  words,  Alexan- 
der in  his  actions.  The  son  felt  readier  and  nobler  im- 
pulses to  spare  the  conquered;  the  father  showed  no  mercy 
even  to  his  allies.  The  father  was  more  inclined  to  fru- 
gality, the  son  to  luxury.  By  the  same  course  by  which  the 
father  laid  the  foundations  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  the 
son  consummated  the  glory  of  conquering  the  whole  woild. 

IV.  SoOlASy  OF  HIS  ACHIEVEIIENTS 
He  (Philip)  found  you  (the  Macedonians)  vagabonds  and  JJ^Jj  ^^ 
destitute  of  means,  most  of  you  dad  in  skins,  feeding  a   '^~ 
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A^d  few  sheep  up  the  mountain  odes,  for  the  protection  of 
Alaaoder  to  which  you  had  to  fight  with  small  success  against  the  H- 
tea^^iuace-  lynans,  Triballians,  and  the  bc»x]er  Thradans.  Instead  of 
^?"i*^*^  skins  he  gave  you  cloaks  to  wear,  and  from  the  mountains 
Aniaii,iliM^  he  led  you  down  into  the  plains,  and  made  you  capable  of 
itTiHiXf  yH  Hi  fighting  the  ndgbboring  barbarians,  so  that  you  were  no 
longa  compelled  to  preserve  yourselves  by  trusting  rather 
to  the  inaccessible  strongholds  than  to  your  own  valor. 
He  made  you  colonists  erf  cities,  which  he  provided  with 
useful  Uws  and  customs;  and  from  being  sUves  and  sub- 
jects, he  made  you  rulers  over  those  very  barbarians  by 
whom  you  yourselves,  as  weQ  as  your  propo^,  were 
previously  liable  to  be  carried  off  or  rava^d.  He  added, 
too,  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  to  Macedon,  and  1^  seizing 
the  most  conveniently  dtuated  pUces  on  the  sea-coast,  he 
spread  abundance  over  the  land  by  commerce,  and  made 
the  working  of  the  mines  a  secure  employment.  He  made 
you  rulers  over  the  Thessalians,  of  whom  you  had  formerly 
been  in  mortal  fear;  and  by  humbling  the  nation  of  the 
Phodans  he  rendered  the  avenue  into  Greece  broad  and 
easy  for  you,  instead  of  being  narrow  and  difficult.  The 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  who  were  always  lying  in  wait 
to  attack  the  Macedonians,  he  humbled  to  such  a  degree, 
with  my  p^sonal  aid  in  the  campaign,  that  instead  of 
paying  tribute  to  Athens  and  being  in  vassalage  to  Thebes, 
those  states  now  obtain  security  for  themselves  by  our 
assistance.  He  penetrated  into  Pdoponnese;  and  after  r^- 
ulating  its  affairs,  he  was  publicly  declared  commander 
in  chi^  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Peidans,  adding  this  glory  not  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  comsumwealth  oi  the  MB"''1"''i"tti 
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STUDIES 

I.  Bow,  acoMding  to  Demotthows,  bad  Philip  iujoied  the  Greeki? 
How  had  he  grown  gteat?  What  had  the  Greeks  been  doing  mean- 
while? Was  Philip  a  Greek  or  a  foreigner?  What  policy  does  the 
otator  advise?    Why  doea  be  think  Athens  should  take  the  lead? 

a.  How  did  Philip  finally  gain  control  of  Greece? 

3.  What  use  did  he  make  of  his  victwy?  How  did  he  treat  the 
Atboiians  and  the  Thebani  respectively?  Why  <Ud  he  make  thli 
difference?  DcKiibe  in  detail  his  csguuzatkm  of  Greece.  Whatwaa 
the  ultimate  object?  Describe  Philip's  character.  What  contrast  Is 
drawn  between  Mm  and  his  son?  Which  seeros  the  better?  Who 
wrote  this  ezttact,  from  what  sources  did  he  probably  draw,  and 
what  seems  to  be  his  reliability? 

4.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Macedonians  on  the  arrttmm  of 
Philip?  Wbat  benefits,  according  to  Alexander,  did  Philip  confer  00 
them? 
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ALEXANDER'S  EMPIRE 
I.  The  Battle  of  Issns 
[  FoKTUNE,  DO  doubt,  greatly  favored  Alexander,  but  yet 
he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his  excellent  generalship; 
for  although  enormously  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  he 
not  only  avoided  being  surrounded  by  them,  but  was  able 
to  outfiank  their  left  with  his  own  ri^t  wing,  and  by  this 
manoeuvre  completely  defeated  the  Persians.  He  bimsdf 
fought  among  the  foremost,  and  according  to  Chares  was 
woimded  in  the  thigh  by  Darius  himself.  In  the  account 
of  the  battle  which  he  despatched  to  Antipater,  Alexander 
does  not  menticoi  the  name  of  the  man  who  wounded  him, 
but  states  that  he  received  a  stab  in  the  thigh  with  a 
da^er,  and  that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous. 

He  won  a  most  decisive  victory,  and  slew  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  come  up 
with  Darius  himself,  as  he  gained  a  start  of  nearly  a  mile. 
He  captured  his  chariot,  however,  and  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  on  his  return  found  the  Macedonians  revelling  in  the 
rich  plunder  which  th^  had  won,  although  the  Persians 
had  been  in  light  marching  order,  and  had  left  most  of 
their  heavy  baggage  at  Damascus.  The  rc^  pavilion  of 
Darius  himself,  full  of  beautiful  slaves  and  rich  furniture 
of  every  descripticm,  had  been  left  unplundered,  and  was 
reserved  tor  Alexander  himself,  who  as  soon  as  he  had 
takm  off  his  armor,  proceeded  to  the  bath,  saying  "Let 
tse  waab  off  the  sweat  of  the  battle  in  the  bath  c^  Darius." 
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"Nay,"  aniwcRd  one  of  his  companions,  "in  that  of 
Alexando*;  for  the  goods  of  the  vanquished  become  the 
prqwty  of  the  victor."  When  he  entered  the  bath  and 
saw  that  all  the  vessels  for  water,  the  bath  itself,  and  the 
boxes  of  unguents  were  of  pure  gold,  and  smelt  the  de- 
licious scent  of  the  rich  perfumes  with  which  the  whole 
pavilion  was  filled;  and  when  he  passed  from  the  bath 
into  a  magnificent  salon  where  a  splendid  banquet  was 
prepared,  be  looked  at  his  friends  and  said  "This,  then,  it 
is  to  be  a  king  indeed." 

While  he  was  dining  it  was  told  him  that  the  mother  and  Tbo  b 
wife  of  Darius  and  bis  two  daughters,  who  vae  among  " 
the  captives,  had  seen  the  chariot  and  bow  of  Darius,  and 
were  mourning  for  him,  imagining  him  to  be  dead.  Alex- 
ander irhea  he  heard  this,  paused  for  a  long  time,  being 
more  affected  by  the  grief  of  these  ladies,  than  by  the 
victory  he  had  vaa.  He  sent  Leonnatus  to  inform  them, 
that  they  need  never  mourn  for  Darius  nor  fear  Alexan- 
der; for  he  was  fighting  for  the  empire  of  A^,  not  as  a  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Darius,  and  would  take  care  that  they  were 
treated  with  the  same  honor  and  respect  as  before.  This 
generous  message  to  tlie  captive  princesses  was  followed 
by  acts  of  stDl  greater  kindness;  for  he  permitted  them  to 
bury  whomsoever  of  the  slain  persons  they  wished,  and 
to  use  all  their  own  apparel  and  furniture,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  soldiers  as  plunder.  He  also  allowed  them 
to  retain  the  legal  title  and  state,  and  even  increased  their 


n.  The  Sack  or  Pessefolis 
Hie  Marwinnian*  therefore,  forcing  their  way  into  the  Tk*  ^aO. 
dty,  put  all  the  men  to  the  eword,  and  rified  and  carried  DtodonM 
away  evay  man's  goods  and  estate,  amongst  which  was        ^ 
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abundance  of  lidi  and  costly  furniture  end  ornaments  of 
all  sorts. .  In  this  place  were  looted  here  end  there  vast 
quantities  of  silver,  and  no  less  of  gold,  great  aumbers  of 
rich  garments,  some  of  finest  purple,  others  embroidered 
with  gold,  all  which  became  the  prizes  of  the  victors;  and 
thus  the  great  seat-royal  of  the  Persians,  once  famous  all 
the  world  over,  was  now  exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt, 
and  rifled  from  top  to  bottom.  For  though  the  Mace- 
donians apoat  days  and  days  in  the  looting,  yet  their 
covetousness  was  insatiable,  still  thirsting  after  more. 
And  they  were  so  eager  in  plundering  that  they  fought  one 
with  another  with  drawn  swords,  and  many  who  were 
CMiceived  to  have  got  a  greater  share  than  the  rest,  were 
killed  in  the  quarrel.  Some  things  that  were  of  estraor- 
dioaiy  value  they  divided  with  their  swords,  and  each 
tooV  a  share;  others  in  rage  cut  oS  the  hands  of  such  as 
laid  hold  of  a  thing  that  was  in  dispute.  ...  So  that  in 
prop(^on  as  Persepolis  excelled  all  the  other  cities  in 
gi-ory  and  worldly  felicity,  such  was  the  measure  of  her 
misery  and  calamity. 

Then  Alexander  seized  upaa  all  the  treasures  in  the 
citadel,  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  public 
revenues  that  had  been  there  collected  and  laid  up  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  Persia,  to  that  day. 
For  there  was  found  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
talents,  reckoning  the  gold  after  the  rate  of  the  silver. 

Part  of  this  treasure  he  took  for  the  use  of  the  war,  and 
cffdered  another  part  of  it  to  be  treasinvd  up  at  Susa.  To 
this  end  he  ordered  that  a  multitude  of  mules  both  for 
draught  and  carriage,  and  three  thousand  camels  with 
pack-saddles,  should  be  brought  out  of  Babylon,  Meatqxv 
tamla,  and  Sosa;  and  with  these  he  conveyed  all  the  treas- 
ure to  the  Kvcnl  places  be  bad  tppdatid.   For  becauae 
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Ik  extremely  hated  the  inhabitants,  be  was  resolved  not 
to  trust  them  with  any  thing,  but  utterly  to  ruin  and 
destn^  Feisepolis.  As  to  the  stately  structure  of  the  Tb*  pai*M. 
palace  we  omcetvc  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  say 
something.  This  grand  fabric  was  surrounded  with  a 
treble  wall;  the  first  was  sixteen  cubits  high,  adorned  with 
pinnrndes.  The  second  was  like  to  the  first,  but  as  high 
again  as  the  other.  The  third  was  drawn  like  a  quadrant, 
sixty  cubits  high,  all  of  bard  sbMie  and  of  a  nature  which 
warranted  imperishable  duration.  On  the  four  sides  are 
brazen  gates,  near  to  which  are  gallowses  of  bronze  twenty 
cubits  hi^  These  were  raised  to  terrify  the  beholders, 
and  the  other  for  the  better  strengthening  and  fortifying 
of  the  place.  On  the  east  side  of  the  dtadel,  about  four 
hundred  feet  distant,  stood  a  mount  called  the  Royal 
mount,  for  here  are  all  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  many 
^wrtments  and  little  cells  cut  into  the  midst  of  the  rock; 
into  these  cells  there  is  made  no  direct  passage,  but  the 
coffins  with  the  dead  bodies  are  by  instruments  hoisted 
vp,  and  so  let  down  into  these  vaults.  In  this  dtadel  were 
many  statdy  lodgings,  of  excellent  workmanship,  both 
for  the  king  and  his  commanders,  and  treasury  cham- 
bers most  conuiodiously  contrived  for  the  laying  up  of 
money. 

Hoe  Alexander  made  a  sumptuous  feast  for  the  enter-  ' 
tamment  of  his  friends  in  commemoration  of  his  victory, 
and  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  And  indeed  DM.  xffl. 
at  one  time  when  the  "companions"  of  the  king  were  '*' 
ffWrtfpg  and  carousing,  ntnHnww  gdzed  upon  the  souls  cd 
the  men  flushed  with  wine.  When  also  one  erf  the  women 
[»esent^Thai»  <rf  Athens— said,  "Alexander  will  per- 
form the  most  gjoiioos  act  of  his  life,  if  while  be  is  feasting 
with  M  b*  wfD  bnin  the  palace;"  and  ao  the  0ory  and 
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renown  of  Persia  might  be  said  to  have  come  to  naught  io 
a  moment  by  the  hands  of  women.  This  spread  abroad, 
and  came  to  the  ears  of  the  men  who  were  young  and  made 
little  use  of  reason  when  drink  was  in  their  heads.  Prea- 
n*  bwBliii  ently  one  cries  out,  "Come  on,  brini;  us  firebrands,"  and 
SO  incited  the  rest  to  fire  the  dtadel,  to  revenge  the  im- 
piety the  Persians  had  committed  in  destroying  the 
temples  of  the  Grecians.  Thereupcm  others  with  joy  set 
up  a  shout,  and  said,  "So  brave  an  eq)loit  belongs  only  to 
Alexander  to  perform ! " 

Stirred  by  these  wcads,  the  king  embraced  the  motion; 
whereupon  as  many  as  were  present  left  thdr  ciq»  and 
leaped  upon  the  table,  and  said,  "We  will  now  celebrate 
a  victorious  festival  to  Bacchus."  Then  multitudes  of 
firebrands  were  presently  got  together,  and  all  the  women 
that  played  on  musical  instruments  at  the  feast  were 
called  for,  and  then  the  king  with  songs,  pipes  and  flutes 
biavety  led  the  procession  of  revelry  conducted  by  Thais, 
who  next  after  the  king  threw  the  firebrand  into  the 
palace.  This  precedent  was  presently  followed  by  the  rest, 
so  that  in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  fabric,  by  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  fire,  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

IXL  Ceakacter  of  Alexakbek 

Bli  nod  Alexander  died  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Otym- 

^°'^**'  piad,  in  the  archonship  of  Hegesias  of  Athens.  According 
iSrif**/ *^  to  the  statement  of  Aristobulus  he  lived  thirty-two  yeais 
^«^»2«'.  and  had  reached  the  eighth  month  of  his  thirty-third  year. 
^^  He  had  reigned  twelve  years  and  these  eight  months.    He 

B.C  *"  was  very  handsome  in  person,  and  unusually  fond  (rf  exer-  - 
tion,  very  active  in  mind,  heroic  in  courage,  tenacious  of 
honor,  exceedingly  ioad  of  incurring  danger,  and  stricUy 
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obMTvut  td  his  do^  to  the  doty.  Over  bodily  pleasures 
he  muDtained  perfect  sdf-contnd;  in  mental  pleasures  be 
vas  insatiable  in  ncoie  but  praise.  He  was  exceedingly 
clever  in  discovering  what  was  to  be  done,  while  others 
were  still  uncertain.  From  the  observation  ol  facts  be 
could  with  rare  success  conjecture  what  was  Ukely  to 
hai^>en.  Hb  fame  was  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  rouse 
courage  in  his  soldiers,  to  fill  them  with  hopes  of  success, 
and  to  di^>ei  their  fear  in  the  midst  of  danger  by  his  own 
freedom  from  alarm.  Therefore  what  he  had  to  do  while 
still  uncertain  of  the  result  he  performed  with  the  utmost 
boldness.  He  was  clever,  too,  in  getting  the  start  of  his 
enemies,  and  in  snatching  from  them  their  advantage  by 
secretly  forestalling  them,  before  anyone  even  feared  for 
the  result.  Remarkably  steadfast  in  kequng  the  agree- 
ments and  settlements  he  had  made,  he  was  equally  se- 
cure from  being  entrapped  by  deceivers.  Lastly  he  spent 
little  on  his  own  pleasures  but  was  very  bountiful  in  ex- 
pense for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Eratosthenes  blames  the  system  of  those  who  would  BimMkI 
divide  all  mankind  into  Greeks  and  Sarbarians,  and  like- 
wise thosewho  recommended  Alexander  to  treat  the  Greeks  Stnbal.4.a 
as  friends,  but  the  Barbarians  as  enemies.  He  suggests,  as 
a  better  course,  to  Hiiringiiiah  them  according  to  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  "since  amongst  the  Greeks  there 
are  maiqr  worthless  characters,  and  many  highly  civilized 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Barbarians;  witness  the 
Indiana  and  Ariani,  or  still  better  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, whose  political  system  is  so  beautifully  perfect. 
Alexander,  considering  this,  disregarded  the  advice  which 
had  beoi  (Aered  him,  and  patronized  without  distinctioD 
any  mm  be  considered  to  be  deserving. 
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STUDIES 

I.  Whftt  oMitilbuted  to  Alexander'a  victoir  at  Imia?  What  qwil 
came  to  the  victon?   How  did  Alenndei  treat  the  fomily  of  Dariua? 

a.  Dodibe  the  lootiiig  of  Penepcdia.  What  treanim  did  Alex- 
ander find  there?  What  uses  did  be  make  <A  them?  Describe  the 
palace.   What  led  to  its  deatmctiaa? 

3.  Summarise  the  character  of  Alexander.  What  were  hia  atrmg 
and  what  hii  weak  pc^nta?  Did  be  injure  m  wcU  aa  benefit  the 
ooiintrie*  he  contiueied? 
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GREEK  UFE  AND  THOUGHT 

L  Training  the  Wite 

Dm  you  yourself  educate  your  wife  to  be  all  tliat  a  wife 
sliould  be,  or  when  you  received  ber  from  her  fatber  and  miiMat 
mother  was  she  already  profident,  well  skilled  to  di&-  Mlioa.  ~ 
charge  the  duties  apprc^riate  to  a  wife?  Xeoapiioa, 

Well  akilledl  (he  re^jied).    What  profidency  was  she  ~ 
likely  to  bring  with  her,  when  she  was  not  quite  fifteen  at  SSh! 
the  time  she  wedded  me,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  ^'*" 
her  life  had  been  most  carefully  brought  up  to  see  and 
bear  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  ask  the  fewest  questions? 
or  do  you  not  think  one  should  be  satisfied,  if  at  marriage 
her  whole  experience  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  take  the 
wool  and  make  &  dress,  and  sedng  how  ber  mother's  hand- 
maidens had  their  daily  sinnning-tasks  assigned  them? 
For  (be  added),  as  regards  control  of  ^ipetite  and  sdf- 
indulgenoe,  she  had  received  the  soundest  education,  and 
that  I  take  to  be  the  most  important  matter  in  the  brinf^ng 
up  of  man  or  woman. 

Then  all  else  (said  t)  you  taught  your  wife  yourself,  Itdm 
Iscfaomachus,  until  you  had  made  her  capable  cd  attend-  naoh 
ing  carefully  to  her  appointed  duties?  ^^ 

That  did  I  not  (replied  he)  untfl  I  bad  offered  sacrifice, 
and  prayed  that  I  might  teach  and  she  might  learn  all  that 
could  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  us  twain. 

Soc.  And  did  your  wife  jdn  in  sacrifice  and  pnytt  to 
thattiEfect? 

383 
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Isek.  Most  certainly,  with  many  a  vow  n^tered  to 
heaven  to  become  all  she  ought  to  be;  and  her  whole  man- 
ner showed  that  she  would  not  be  n^ectful  of  what  was 
taught  her. 

Soc.  Pray  narrate  to  me,  Ischomachus,  I  beg  you,  what 
you  first  essayed  to  teach  her.  To  hear  that  stray  would 
please  me  more  than  any  description  of  the  most  splendid 
gynmastic  contest  or  horse-race  you  could  give  me.  .  .  . 

(In  instructing  his  wife  Ischomachus  ezptains;) 

"  But  whereas  both  of  these,  the  indoor  and  the  outdow 
occupations  alike,  demand  new  toil  and  new  atteoticm,  to 
meet  the  case,"  I  added,  "God  made  provision  ttotn  the 
first  by  shaping  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  woman's  nature  for 
indoor  and  the  man's  for  outdoor  occupations.  Man's 
body  and  soul  He  furnished  with  a  greater  capacity  for 
endiuing  heat  and  cold,  wayfaring  and  military  mardies, 
or  to  repeat.  He  laid  upon  his  shoulders  the  outdoor  works. 

"  While  in  aeating  the  body  of  woman  with  less  cxpadty 
for  these  things,"  I  continued,  "God  would  seem  to  have 
imposed  upon  her  the  indoor  works;  and  knowing  that  He 
had  implanted  in  the  woman  and  imposed  upon  her  the 
nurture  of  new-bom  babes,  He  endowed  her  with  a  larger 
share  of  affections  for  the  new-bOTu  child  than  He  be- 
stowed upon  man.  And  since  He  had  imposed  upon 
woman  the  guardianship  of  the  things  imported  from 
without,  God,  in  His  wisdom,  pemving  that  &  fearful 
spirit  was  no  detriment  to  guardianship,  endowed  the 
woman  with  a  larger  measure  of  timidity  than  He  be- 
stowed upon  man.  Knowing  further  that  he  to  whom  the 
outdoes  works  belimged  would  need  to  defend  them 
against  malign  attack,  He  endowed  the  man  in  turn  with 
a  larger  share  of  courage. 

"And  seeing  that  both  alike  fed  the  need  of  giving  tod 
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recelviug,  He  set  down  memory  and  carefulness  between  y^i"^ 
them  for  their  common  use,  so  that  you  would  find  it  hard  memorr  and 
to  determine  which  of  the  two,  the  male  or  the  female,  '•"'"'''■•^ 
has  the  larger  share  of  these.    So,  too,  God  set  down  be- 
tween them  for  their  ctanmon  use  the  gift  of  self-control, 
vbae  needed,  adding  only  to  that  one  of  the  twain, 
whether  man  or  woman,  which  should  prove  the  better, 
the  power  to  be  rewarded  with  a  larger  share  of  this  per- 
fection.   And  for  the  very  reason  that  their  natures  are 
not  alike  adapted  to  like  ends,  they  stand  in  greater  need 
of  <me  another;  and  the  married  coi^le  is  made  more  use- 
ful to  itself,  the  one  fulfilling  what  the  other  lacks. 

"Now,  being  well  aware  of  this,  my  wife,"  I  added,  ^"?'[j?^ 
"and  knowing  well  what  things  are  laid  upon  us  twain  by  putnon  and 
God  Himself,  must  we  not  strive  to  perform,  each  in  the  JSum  aS^ 
best  way  possible,  our  respective  duties?  Law,  too,  gives 
ber  consent — ^law  and  the  usage  of  mankind,  by  sanction- 
ing the  wedlock  of  man  and  wife;  and  just  as  God  or- 
dained them  to  be  partners  in  their  children,  so  the  law 
establishes  their  common  ownership  of  house  and  estate. 
Custom,  moreover,  prodfums  as  beautiful  those  excel- 
lencies of  man  and  woman  with  which  God  gifted  them  at 
birth.  Thus  for  a  woman  to  bide  tranquilly  at  home 
rather  than  roam  abroad  is  no  dishonor;  but  for  a  man  to 
remain  indoors,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  outdoor 
pursuits,  is  a  thing  discreditable.  But  if  a  man  does 
things  contrary  to  the  nature  given  him  hy  God,  the 
chances  are,  such  insubordination  escapes  not  the  eye  ctf 
Heaven;  he  pays  the  penalty,  whether  of  neglecting  his 
own  works,  or  of  performing  those  appropriate  to  woman." 

1  added:  "Just  such  works,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  same  JJj  ^jJT 
qoeen-bee  we  spoke  of  labors  hard  to  perform,  like  yours,  im. 
my  wife,  enjouied  upon  her  by  God  Himself." 
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"And  what  sort  of  works  are  these?"  she  asked;  "what 
has  the  queen-bee  to  do  that  she  seons  so  like  myself,  w 
I  like  her  in  what  I  have  to  do?" 

"Why,"  I  answered,  "she  too  stays  in  the  hive  and 
suffers  not  the  other  bees  to  idle.  Those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  work  outside  she  sends  forth  to  their  labors;  and  all 
that  each  of  them  brings  in,  she  notes  and  receives  and 
stwes  against  the  day  of  need;  but  when  the  season  for  use 
has  oome,  she  distributes  a  just  share  to  each.  Again,  it  is 
she  who  presides  over  the  fabric  of  choicely-woven  cells 
within.  She  looks  to  it  that  warp  and  woc^  are  wrou^t 
with  speed  and  beauty.  Under  her  guardian  eye  the  brood 
of  young  is  nursed  and  reared;  but  when  the  days  of  rear- 
ing are  past  and  the  young  bees  are  ripe  for  woi^,  she 
sends  them  out  as  odiHUsts  with  one  of  the  seed  royal  to 
be  their  leader." 

"Shall  I  then  have  to  do  these  things?"  asked  n^ 
wife. 
]S!1JS!^L.*  "Yes,"  I  answered,  "you  will  need  in  the  same  way  to 
eftlwhonaa.  stay  indoors,  despatching  to  their  toils  without  those  of 
your  domestics  whose  work  lies  there.  Over  those  whose 
appointed  tasks  are  wrou^t  indoors,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  preside;  yours  to  receive  the  atufis  brought  in;  yours  to 
af^rtion  part  for  daily  use,  and  yours  to  make  provision 
for  the  rest,  to  guard  and  gamer  it  so  that  the  outgoings 
destined  for  a  year  may  not  be  expended  in  a  month.  It 
will  be  your  duty,  when  the  wools  are  introduced,  to  see 
that  clothing  is  made  for  those  who  need;  your  duty  also 
to  see  that  the  dried  com  is  rendered  fit  and  serviraable 
for  food. 
2r*t*  **  '"'^"''c'*  "9  just  one  of  all  these  occupations  which  de- 
volve upon  you,"  I  added,  "  that  you  may  not  find  so  alto- 
gtther  pleadng.   Should  any  of  our  household  fall  su±,  it 
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win  be  your  care  to  see  and  tend  them  to  the  recov^  of 
their  health." 

"Nay,"  she  answered,  "that  will  be  my  pleasantest  of 
tasks,  if  careful  nursing  may  touch  the  springs  of  gratitude 
and  leave  them  friendlier  than  heretofore." 

And  I  (continued  Ischomachus)  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  her  answer,  and  replied:  "Thank  you,  my  wife,  it 
is  through  some  such  traits  of  forethought  seen  in  their 
mistress-leader  that  the  hearts  of  bees  are  won,  and  they 
are  so  loyally  affectioned  toward  her  that,  if  ever  she 
abandon  her  hive,  not  one  of  them  will  dream  of  being 
left  behind;  but  one  and  all  must  fdlow  her.' 

And  my  wife  made  answer  to  me:  "It  would  much 
astonish  me  (said  she)  did  not  these  leader's  works,  you 
speak  of,  point  to  you  rather  than  to  myself.  Methinks 
mine  would  be  a  pretty  guardianship  and  distribution  of 
things  indoors  without  your  provident  care  to  see  that  the 
imptfftations  from  without  were  duly  made." 

"Just  so,"  I  answered,  "and  mine  would  be  a  pret^ 
importation  if  there  were  none  to  guard  what  I  imported. 
Do  you  not  see,"  I  added,  "  how  pitiful  is  the  case  of  those 
unfortunates  who  pour  water  into  their  sieves  forever,  as 
the  story  goes,  and  labor  but  in  vain?  " 

"Pitiful  enough,  poor  souls,"  she  answered,  "if  that  is 
what  they  do." 

"Butthere&reothercares,youknow,8ndoccupations,"  22i|^M.^ 
I  answered,  "  which  are  yours  by  right,  and  these  you  will 
find  agreeable.  This,  for  mstance:  to  take  some  maiden 
who  knows  naught  of  carding  wool  and  to  malce  her  pro- 
ficient m  the  art,  doubling  her  usefulness;  or  to  receive 
another  quite  ignorant  of  housekeeping  or  of  service,  and 
to  render  her  skilful,  loyal,  serviceable,  till  she  is  worth 
her  weight  in  gold;  oc  again,  when  occasion  serves,  you 
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have  it  in  your  power  to  requite  by  kindness  the  wdl- 
bebaved  wbose  presence  is  a  blessing  to  your  house;  or 
maybe  to  chasten  the  bad  character,  should  such  an  one 
Iha  nwvd.  appear.  But  the  greatest  joy  of  all  will  be  to  prove  your- 
self my  better;  to  make  me  your  faithful  follower ;  knowing 
no  dread  lest  as  the  years  advance  you  should  decline  In 
honor  in  your  household,  but  rather  trusting  that,  though 
your  hair  turn  gray,  yet  in  propOTtion  as  you  come  to  be  a 
better  helpmate  to  myself  and  to  the  children,  a  better 
guardian  of  our  home,  so  will  your  honca'  increase  throu^- 
out  the  househdd  as  mistress,  wife,  and  mother,  daily 
more  dearly  prized.  Since,"  I  added,  "it  is  not  through 
excellence  of  outward  form,  but  by  reason  of  the  lustre 
<^  virtues  shed  forth  upon  the  life  d  man,  that  increase 
is  given  to  things  beautiful  and  good." 

n.  The  Decline  in  Music  and  its  Dehosauzing 
Effects 

iMmnijiiw     Athenian.  Under  the  ancient  laws,  my  friends,  the 
pet^le  was  not  as  now  the  master,  but  rather  the  willing 

^55i>^**'    servant  of  the  laws. 

Megillus.  What  laws  do  you  mean? 
Ath.  In  the  first  place  let  us  speak  of  the  laws  about 
music, — that  is  to  say,  such  music  as  then  existed, — in 
order  that  we  may  tnux  the  growth  of  the  excess  <tf  free- 
dom from  the  beginning.  Now  music  was  early  divided 
among  us  into  certain  kinds  and  manners.  One  sort  con- 
sisted of  prayers  to  the  Gods,  which  were  called  hymns; 
and  there  was  another  and  opposite  sort  called  lamenta- 
tions, and  another  termed  peans,  and  another  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Dionysus,  called,  I  believe,  "dithyrambs." 
And  they  used  the  actual  word  "laws"  (yofUA)  for  an- 
other kind  U  song;  and  to  this  they  added  the  tenn 
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"dtharoedic."  All  these  and  others  were  duly  distin- 
guiidjed,  nor  were  the  perfonneis  allowed  to  confuse  one 
style  of  music  with  another.    And  the  authority  which  Ttew 


obedieot,  was  not  expressed  in  a  hiss,  nor  in  the  most  ouin^Sit. 
unmusical  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  in  our  days,  nor  in 
a{q>lause  and  clapping  of  hands.  But  the  directors  of 
public  instruction  insisted  that  the  spectators  should 
listen  in  silen(%  to  the  end;  and  boys  and  their  tutors,  and 
the  multitude  in  general,  were  kept  quiet  by  a  hint  from  a 
stick.  Such  was  the  good  order  which  the  multitude  were 
willing  to  observe;  they  would  never  have  dared  to  give 
judgment  by  noisy  cries. 

And  then,  as  time  went  on,  the  poets  themselves  intro-  n*  ilirlii 
duced  the  reign  of  vulgar  and  lawless  iimovation.    They 
were  men  of  genius,  but  they  had  no  percqition  of  what  is 
just  and  lawful  in  music;  raging  like  Bacchanals  and  Chusa  faon 
possessed  with  inordmate  delights — mingling  himenta-  mode  to 
tions  with  hymns,  and  poans  with  dithyrambs;  imitating     •■**■•■ 
the  sounds  of  the  flute  on  the  lyre,  and  making  one  general 
confusion;  ignorantly  affirming  that  music  has  no  truth, 
and  whether  good  or  bad,  can  only  be  judged  of  rightly  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  hearer. 

And  by  composing  such  licentious  works,  and  adding  to 
them  words  as  licentious,  they  have  inspired  the  multitude 
with  lawlessness  and  boldness,  and  made  them  fancy  that  Thi  $iUt  d 
they  can  judge  for  themselves  about  melody  and  song.  b«vn*  in  the 
And  in  this  way  the  theatres  from  being  mute  have  be-  ">***'*- 
come  vocal,  as  though  they  had  understanding  of  good  and 
bad  in  music  and  poetry;  and  instead  of  an  aristocracy,  an 
evO  sort  of  theatrocracy  has  grown  up.   For  if  the  donoc- 
ntcy  which  judged  had  only  c(»isisted  tA  educated  persons, 
no  fatal  harm  would  b*va  been  done;  but  in  music  there 
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tint  uose  the  univeisal  conceit  ot  omniscience  and  general 

lawlessness; — [ree<lom  came  following  afterward,  and  men, 

tanqdng  that  they  knew  wliat  they  did  not  know,  had  no 

kmger  any  fear,  and  the  absents  of  fear  begets  shameless- 

ness.    For  what  is  this  shamelesaness,  which  is  so  evil  a 

thing,  but  the  insolent  refusal  to  regard  the  opinion  of  the 

better  by  reason  of  an  over-daring  sort  of  liberty? 

Meg.  Very  true. 

^  «(••'■  Ath.  Consequent  upon  this  freedom  comes  the  other 

«rtMl*  t^^-    freedom,  of  disobedience  to  rulers;  and  then  the  attempt 

^''"-  <        to  escape  the  control  and  exhortation  of  father,  mother, 

dders,  and  when  near  the  end,  the  control  <rf  the  laws  also; 

and  at  the  very  end  there  is  the  contempt  of  oaths  and 

pledges,  and  no  regard  at  all  for  the  Gods, — herein  they 

exhibit  and  imitate  the  old  so-called  Titanic  nature,  and 

amie  to  the  same  point  as  the  Titans  when  they  rebdkd 

•gainst  God,  t^^ing  a  life  of  endless  evils. 

in.  SoCTATES  Visits  Cephalus 
SscnlM  I  went  down  yesterday  to  the  Peineus  with  Glaucon  the 

f^^^        son  of  Ariston,  that  I  nught  offer  up  my  prayers  to  the 
Plato,  £*-       goddess;  and  also  because  I  wanted  to  see  in  what  manner 
f*HK  (open-    they  would  celebrate  the  festival,  which  was  a  new  thing. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  procession  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  that  of  the  Thradans  was  equally,  if  not  more,  beauti- 
ful.   When  we  had  finished  our  prayers  and  viewed  the 
Cepbahu  b     Spectacle,  we  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  dty;  and  at 
Lydu  the       t^t  instant  Polemarchus  the  son  of  Cephalus  chanced  to 
d^^erU.     •^t*^  sight  of  US  from  a  distance  as  we  were  starting  aa 
387.   They     our  way  home,  and  told  his  servant  to  run  and  bid  us  wait 
ib  of  leridait  for  him.    The  servant  took  hold  of  me  by  the  cloak  be- 
^1^^  hind,  and  said:  Polemarchus  desires  you  to  wait 

I  turned  roimd,  and  asked  him  where  his  master  was. 
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Tliere  he  is,  saith  the  youth,  coming  after  you,  if  you 
will  only  wait. 

Certainty  we  will,  said  Glaucon;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Polenurchus  appeared,  and  with  him  Adeimantus,  Glau- 
om's  brother,  Nvxratus,  the  bod  of  Nidas,  and  several  ^idu  b  tk* 
others  who  had  been  at  the  procession.  gcMni; 

Polemarchus  said  to  me:  I  perceive,  Socrates,  that  you  w^^nj  L, 
and  your  companion  are  ah^ady  on  your  way  to  the  dty.  **i-*i*- 

You  are  sot  far  wT<mg,  I  said. 

But  do  you  see,  he  rejoined,  how  many  we  are? 

Of  course. 

And  axe  you  stronger  than  all  these?  for  if  not,  you  will 
have  to  remain  where  you  are. 

May  there  not  be  the  alternative,  I  said,  that  we  may 
persuade  you  to  let  us  go? 

But  can  you  persuade  us,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  you? 
he  said. 

Certainly  cot,  replied  Glaucon. 

Then  we  are  not  going  to  listen;  of  that  you  may  be 
assured. 

Adeimantus  added:  Has  no  one  told  you  of  the  torch  HgcdisM. 
race  <m  horseback  in  honor  of  the  goddess  which  will  take 
place  in  the  evening? 

Ml^th  horses!  I  replied:  Iliat  is  a  novelty.  Will  horse- 
men cany  torches  and  pass  them  to  one  another  duiinc 
the  races? 

Yes,  said  Polemarchus,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  festival 
will  be  celebrated  at  night,  which  you  certainly  ought  to 
see.  Let  us  rise  soon  after  supper  and  see  this  festival; 
there  will  be  a  gathering  of  young  men,  and  we  will  have 
a  good  talk.    Stay  then,  and  do  not  be  perverse. 

Glaucon  said:  I  su[qxse  since  you  insist,  that  we  muit. 

Vexy  good,  I  rqilied. 
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Accordingly  we  went  with  Polemarchus  to  hb  house; 
and  there  we  found  his  brothera  Lysias  and  Euthydemus, 
and  with  them  Thiasymachus  the  Ch&lcedonian,  Char- 
ma&tides  the  Peeanian,  and  Cleitophon  the  son  of  Aristony- 
mus.  There  too  was  Cephalus  the  father  of  Polemarchus, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  I  thought  him 
very  much  aged.  He  was  seated  on  a  cushioned  chair, 
and  had  a  garland  on  his  head,  for  he  had  been  sacrificing 
in  the  court;  and  there  were  some  other  chairs  in  the  room 
arranged  in  a  semidrde,  upon  which  we  sat  down  by  him. 
He  saluted  me  eagerly,  and  then  he  said: 
Oldan  You  don't  come  to  see  me,  Socrates,  as  often  as  you 

crMMd  ought :  if  I  were  still  able  to  go  and  see  you  I  would  not  ask 
^^^!^  you  to  come  to  me.  But  at  my  age  I  can  hardly  get  to  the 
''o"-  dty,  and  therefore  you  should  come  of  tener  to  the  Feirseus. 

For  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  more  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  fade  away,  the  greater  to  me  is  the  pleasure  and 
chaim  of  ccmversation.  Do  not  then  deny  my  request, 
but  make  our  house  your  resort  and  keep  company  with 
these  young  men;  we  are  old  friends,  and  you  will  be  quite 
at  home  with  us. 

I  replied:  There  is  nothing  whidi  for  my  part  I  like 
better,  Cephalus,  than  conversing  with  aged  men;  for  I 
regard  them  as  travellers  who  have  gtme  a  journey  which 
I  too  may  have  to  go,  and  of  whom  I  ought  to  enquire, 
whether  the  way  is  smooth  and  easy,  or  rugged  and  difB- 
cult.  And  this  is  a  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask  of 
you  who  have  arrived  at  that  time  which  the  poets  call  the 
"threshold  of  old  age." — Is  life  harder  towards  the  end, 
OT  what  report  do  you  give  of  it? 
ijf  e«-  I  will  tell  you,  Socrates,  he  said,  what  my  own  feeling  is. 
S^M.  Men  of  my  age  flock  together;  we  are  birds  of  a  feather, 
u  the  old  proverb  says;  and  at  our  meetings  the  tale  of 
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my  acquaintance  commonly  is — I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot 

drink;  the  pleasures  of  youth  and  love  are  fled  away; 

there  was  a  good  time  once,  but  now  that  is  gone,  and  life 

is  no  longer  life.    Some  complain  of  the  slights  which  are 

put  upon  them  by  relations,  and  they  will  tell  you  sadly  of 

how  many  evils  their  old  age  is  the  cause.    But  to  me, 

Sooates,  these  complainers  seem  to  blame  that  which  is 

not  really  in  fault.  .  .  .    Certainly  old  age  has -a  great  Tlwadvu> 

sense  of  calm  and  freedom,  when  the  passions  relax  their  •(•, 

hold,  thm,  as  Sophocles  says,  we  are  freed  from  the  grasp 

not  of  one  mad  master  only,  but  of  many.    The  truth  is, 

Socrates,  that  these  regrets,  and  also  the  complaints  about 

relations,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  which  is 

not  old  age,  but  men's  characters  and  tempers;  for  he  who 

is  of  a  calm  and  happy  nature  will  hardly  feel  the  pressure 

of  age,  but  to  him  who  is  of  an  opposite  disposition  youth 

and  age  are  equally  a  burden. 

I  listened  in  admiratiiBi,  and  wanting  to  draw  him  out,  ^  SST^d 
that  he  might  go  on — Yes,  Cqihalus,  I  said;  but  I  rather  1  " 
su^)ect  that  people  in  general  are  not  convinced  by  you 
when  you  speak  thus;  they  think  that  M  age  sits  lightly 
upon  you,  not  because  of  your  happy  disposition,  but  be- 
cause you  are  rich,  and  wealth  is  well  known  to  be  a  great 
comforter. 

You  are  right,  he  replied,  they  are  not  convinced;  and 
there  is  something  in  what  they  say;  not  however,  so 
much  as  they  imagine.  I  might  answer  them  as  Themis- 
todes  answered  tbe  Seriphian  who  was  abusing  him  and 
saying  that  he  was  famous  not  for  his  own  merits  but  be- 
cause he  was  an  Athenian:  "If  you  had  been  a  native  ot 
my  country  or  I  of  yours,  neither  of  us  would  have  been 
tunous,"  And  to  those  who  are  not  rich  and  are  im- 
patient of  <dd  age,  the  same  tep\y  may  be  made;  for  to  the 
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good  poor  man  old  age  cannot  be  a  light  burden  nor  can  a 
bad  rich  man  ever  have  peace  with  himself. 
1*«  ^"J^        May  I  ask,  Cephalus,  whether  your  fortune  was  for  the 
waid  amMj-  most  part  inherited  or  acquired  by  you? 
'°'^°*'  Acquired  1    Socrates,  do  you  want  to  know  how  much  I 

acquired?  In  the  art  of  making  money  I  have  been  mid- 
way between  my  father  and  grandfather;  for  my  grand- 
father, whose  name  I  bear,  doubled  and  trebled  the  value 
of  his  patrimony,  that  which  he  inherited  being  much  what 
I  possess  now;  but  my  father  Lysanias  reduced  the  prop- 
erty below  what  it  is  at  present;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if 
I  leave  to  these  my  sons  not  less  but  a  little  more  than 
I  received. 
Ct^^  That  was  why  I  asked  you  the  question,  I  replied,  be- 

tbe  iodtutiiai  cause  I  see  that  you  are  indifferent  about  nicmey,  which  is 
^^^1^^  a  characteristic  rather  of  those  who  have  inherited  their 
^  °"!m     fortunes  than  of  those  who  have  acquired  them;  the  makers 
money-         of  fwtunes  have  a  second  love  ol  money  as  a  creation  of 
^^'know   thdr  own,  resembling  the  affection  of  authors  for  their 
^^°^>M    °'™  poems,  or  of  parents  for  their  children,  besides  that 
■oie  aim  wu    natural  love  of  it  for  the  sake  of  use  and  profit  which  is 
common  to  them  and  all  men.    And  hence  they  are  very 
bad  company,  for  they  can  talk  about  nothing  but  the 
praises  of  wealth. 

IV.  EdiJcation 

Edncatira         Since  the  whole  dty  has  one  end,  it  is  manifest  that 

public  and     education  should  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  and  that  it 

2l  """* '"  should  be  public,  and  not  private, — not  as  at  f^esent, 

when  every  one  looks  after  his  own  children  separately, 

Aristotle,        and  gives  them  separate  instruction  of  the  sort  which  he 
Ftlitki  viB.  I. 

thinks  best;  the  training  in  things  which  are  of  common 

interest  should  be  the  same  for  all.    Neither  must  we 
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suppose  that  any  one  of  the  citizens  belongs  to  himself,  j*»jy> 
for  they  all  belong  to  the  state,  and  are  each  of  them  a 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  care  of  each  part  is  inseparable 
from  the  care  of  the  whole.  In  this  particular  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  are  to  be  praised,  for  they  take  the  greatest 
pains  about  their  children,  and  make  education  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  .  .  . 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  should  be  taught  ^^**^j|f' 
those  useful  things  which  are  really  necessary,  but  not  all  adg*  i»  «^ 
things;  tot  occupations  are  divided  into  liberal  and  il-  '"'* 
liberal;  and  to  young  children  should  be  imparted  only  ^f^ 
such  kinds  of  knowledge  as  vill  be  useful  to  them  without  vffi.  1. 
vulgarizing  them.    And  any  occupation,  art,  or  sdence, 
which  makes  the  body  or  soul  or  mind  of  the  freeman  less 
fit  for  the  practice  or  ezerdse  of  virtue,  is  vulgar;  where- 
fore we  call  those  arts  vulgar  which  tend  to  deform  the 
body,  and  likewise  all  paid  employments,  for  they  absorb 
and  degrade  the  mind.    There  are  also  some  liberal  arts  ' 
quite  proper  for  a  freeman  to  acquire,  but  only  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  if  he  attend  to  them  too  closely,  in  order  to 
attain  perfection  in  them,  the  same  evil  effects  will  fol- 
low. .  .  . 

The  customary  blanches  of  education  are  in  number  ^^^^•' 
four:  they  are — (i)  reading  and  writing,  (2)  gymnastic 
exercises,  (3)  music,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  (4)  draw-  ' '' 
ing.  Of  these,  reading  and  writing  and  drawing  are  re- 
garded as  useful  for  the  purposes  of  life  in  a  variety  d 
ways,  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  thouf^t  to  infuse 
courage.  Concaning  music  a  doubt  may  be  raised — in 
our  own  day  most  men  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
but  originally  it  was  included  In  education,  because  nature 
herself,  as  has  been  often  said,  requires  that  we  should  be 
able,  not  only  to  woric  well,  but  to  use  leisure  welL 
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I.  Vbftt  does  ladunutdnii  oaoMta  the  chief  thEnc  b  edacatkat? 
What  tnhung  had  hii  wife  prior  to  muriise?  What  did  he  ahn  to 
teach  bn?  What  in  detaD  wu  tlw  wifc'i  wivkp  What  wai  to  he  ho 
mntd? 

1.  What  wai  the  importanoe  <d  nnnic  In  Greece?  Under  wliat 
ifiKipBiie  wai  the  theatre  kqjt?  What  diange  of  muMC  took  [dace 
and  with  what  cSect  on  diaiwita'? 

3.  Fma  this  paaaage  what  may  we  learn  of  liooie  Hie  and  lodal 
life?  What  did  Cephaliu  think  of  oU  ace?  How  did  this  mann- 
(acturtr  regard  mooejr-makiag?  What  was  the  aodal  *'»"^"'c  of 
this  family  of  reddent  aliens? 

4.  What  does  Aristotle  say  was  the  actual  education  of  the  time, 
aod  lAat  Improvement  doe*  he  Buggest?  What  m  bis  oiwiioti  ahould 
diUdren  be  tauf^t?  What  woe  the  automaiy  Ixanchei?  What 
was  hia  idea  of  a  fiberal  edncatlon?  Why  should  we  attach  any 
inqtottanoe  to  hia  opinion? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  HELLENISTIC  AGE 
L  The  Achmas  League 

The  Adueans,  as  I  have  stated  before,  have  in  our  time  TbaUuu 
made  extraordmary  progress  in  material  prosperi^  and  iwantmi 
internal  unity.    For  though  many  statesmen  bad  tried  in  poItIhui  iL 
past  times  to  induce  the  Pelopomiesians  to  join  in  a  37- 
league  for  the  common  interests  of  all,  and  bad  always  ^?^' 
failed,  because  every  one  was  working  to  secure  his  own 
power  rather  than  the  freedom  of  the  whole;  yet  in  our 
day  this  policy  has  made  such  progress,  and  been  carried 
out  with  such  oinipleteness,  that  not  only  is  there  in  the 
Peloponnese  a  community  of  interests  such  as  exists  be- 
tween allies  or  friends,  but  an  absolute  identity  of  laws, 
weights,  measures,  and  currency.-  All  the  states  have  the 
same  magistrates,  senate,  and  judges.    Nor  is  there  any 
difference  between  the  eathe  Pelcponnese  and  a  single 
dty,  except  in  the  fact  that  its  ii^bitants  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  same  wall;  in  other  respects,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  their  individual  dties,  there  is  a  nearly  abso- 
lute assimilation  of  institutions. 

It  will  be  useful  to  ascertain,  to  begin  with,  bow  it  came  Bb»  at  fli« 
to  pass  that  the  name  of  the  Achaans  became  the  uni- 
versal one  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese,  For  ^*'*''  "■  *"" 
the  original  bearers  of  this  ancestral  name  have  no  su- 
periority over  others,  dther  in  the  size  d  their  territory 
and  dties,  or  in  wealth,  or  in  the  prowess  of  their  men. 
For  they  are  a  long  way  from  being  superior  to  the  Arc»* 
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diaos  and  T  -]■  rwl  jmnn  in  ng  in  number  of  inhabitints  *"H 
extent  of  territory;  nor  can  these  latter  naticms  be  said  to 
yield  the  fiist  place  in  warlike  courage  to  any  Gre^ 
pet^e  whatever.  Whence  then  comes  it  that  these  na- 
tions, with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese;, 
have  been  content  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  name  of 
the  Achsans?  To  ^leak  of  chance  in  such  a  matter  would 
not  be  to  offer  any  adequate  solution  of  the  questitm,  and 
would  be  a  mere  idle  evasion.  A  cause  must  be  sougjit; 
iot  without  a  cause  nothing,  expected  or  uneqiected,  can 
be  accompU^ied.  The  cause,  then,  in  my  opInicHi,  was 
this.  Nowhere  could  be  found  a  more  unalloyed  and  de- 
liberately established  system  of  equally  and  abstdute 
freedom, — in  a  word,  of  democracy, — than  anuKig  the 
Achsans.  This  constltutum  found  many  of  the  Fdopon- 
nesians  ready  enough  to  adopt  it  of  their  own  acccad: 
many  were  brought  to  share  It  by  persuasion  and  argu- 
ment: some  though  acting  upon  compulsion  at  hrst,  wen 
quickly  brought  to  acquiesce  in  Its  benefits;  for  ntme  ol 
the  original  members  had  any  ^ledal  privO^e  reserved 
for  them,  but  equal  rights  were  given  to  all  comers:  the 
object  aimed  at  was  therefore  quickly  attained  by  the 
two  most  imfHiUng  expedients  of  equality  and  frateznity. 
Hus  then  must  be  looked  up(m  as  the  source  and  oiginal 
cause  of  PelpponnesioQ  unity  and  consequent  proepaity. 

For  the  first  twenty-five  yean  ot  the  league  between  the 
cities  I  have  mentioned,  a  secretary  and  two  geneials  fee 
the  whole  union  were  elected  by  each  dty  In  turn.  But 
after  this  period  th^  determined  to  appcnnt  one  goenl 
only,  and  put  the  entire  management  of  the  a&iis  of  tbe 
Dillon  in  his  hands.  The  first  to  obt^  this  honor  m* 
Margua  of  Caiyneia.    In  the  fourth  year  after  this  maa^ 
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tenure  ot  the  office,  Aratus  of  Sicyon  caused  his  d^  to 
Join  the  league,  which,  by  his  energy  and  courage,  he  had, 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  delivered  from  the  yoke 
of  its  tyrant.    In  the  e^th  year  again  after  this,  Aratus,  J 
being  elected  general  for  the  second  time,  laid  a  plot  to 
taze  the  Acrocorinthus,  then  held  by  Antigonus;  and  by  ' 
success  freed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  from  a  dudd^  ™* 
source  <A  serious  alarm:  and  having  thus  liberated  Corinth  An^cmin 
he  caused  it  to  join  the  league.    In  his  same  term  of  office  |7^1^*^ 
he  got  Megara  into  his  hands,  and  caused  it  to  join  also. 
These  events  occurred  in  the  year  before  the  decisive  de-  141  B.C 
feat  at  the  Carthaginians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
evacuated  SicQy  and  consented  for  the  first  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  Rome. 

Having  made  this  remarkable  prepress  in  his  design  in 
so  short  a  time,  Aratus  continued  thenceforth  in  the  posi- 
tion of  leader  of  the  Aduean  league,  and  in  the  con»stent 
direction  of  his  whole  policy  to  one  single  end;  which  was 
to  espel  Macedonians  from  the  Peloponnese,  to  depose  the 
despots,  and  to  establish  in  each  state  the  common  free- 
dom which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  before  them. 

Inunediately  after  PbiOopoanen  had  been  succeeded  by  A  mmIm  ot 

Aristsnus  as  general,  the  ambassadors  of  king  Ptolemy  sMonbij. 

sffrived,   while   the  league    meeting   was  assembled  at  pQUijiu, 

M^alopolis.     King  Eumenes  also  had  despatched  an  ^^-  ">- 

embassy  ofiering  to  give  the  Achxans  one  hundred  and  Offer  of  king 

,  -       £uinaKS  of 

twenty  talents,  on  condition  that  it  was  invested  and  the  Pecgunum. 

interest  used  to  pay  the  coundl  of  the  league  at  the  time  vuIodi 

of  the  federal  assemblies.    Ambassadors  came  also  from  ^^^ 

king  Seleucus,  to  renew  his  friendship  with  them  and  *hipofth* 

(Bering  a  present  of  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war.  .  .  . 

Next  came  the  ambassadors  from  Eumenes,  who  re- 
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newed  the  ancestial  friendship  of  the  king  with  the 
Adueans,  ftnd  stated  to  the  assemUy  the  <^er  nude  by 
him.  They  spoke  at  great  length  on  these  subjects,  and 
retired  after  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the  king's  kind- 
ness and  affection  to  the  nation. 

After  they  had  finished  their  speech,  Apollonidas  ol 
Sicyon  rose  and  said  that,  "As  far  as  the  amount  of  the 
money  was  concerned,  it  was  a  presoit  worthy  trf  the 
Aduuns.  But  if  they  looked  to  the  intention  of  the 
donor,  or  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  gift  was  to 
be  applied,  none  could  well  be  more  insulting  and 
more  unctxistitutional.  The  laws  prohibited  any  rate, 
whether  a  [uivate  individual  or  magistrate,  from  accept- 
ing presents  from  a  king  on  any  pretence  whatever;  but  if 
th^  took  this  money  they  would  tvtry  one  of  them  be 
plainly  accepting  a  present,  which  was  at  once  the  gravest 
possible  breach  of  the  law,  and  confessedly  the  deqxst 
personal  di^:race.  For  that  the  council  should  take  a 
great  wage  from  Eumenes,  and  meet  to  deliberate  on  the 
interests  of  the  league  after  swallowing  such  a  bait,  was 
manifestly  disgracdul  and  injurious.  It  was  Eumenes 
that  offered  mwey  now;  presently  it  would  be  Pnisias; 
and  then  Seleucus.  But  as  the  interests  of  democracies 
and  oS  kings  are  quite  opposite  to  each  other,  and  as  our 
most  frequent  and  most  important  deliberations  concnn 
the  points  of  controversy  arising  between  us  and  the 
kings,  one  of  two  things  must  necessarily  Iuqq>ra;  either 
the  interests  of  the  king  will  have  precedence  over  our 
own,  or  we  must  incur  the  reproach  of  ingratitude  for 
opposing  our  paymasters."  He  therefore  urged  the 
Adueans  not  only  to  decline  the  offer,  but  to  bcdd  Eumenes 
in  detestation  for  thinking  of  making  it.  .  .  . 

After  these  speeches  had  been  delivered,  the  people 
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showed  saxh  signs  of  enthusiastic  approval  that  no  one 
ventured  to  speak  on  the  sde  of  the  king;  but  the  whole 
assembly  rejected  the  offer  by  aoilainatxm,  though  its 
amount  certainly  made  it  exceedingly  tonpting. 

llie  next  subject  introduced  for  debate  was  that  of  Dw 
king  Ptolemy.    The  ambassadors  who  had  been  on  the  Egjpt  Msk* 
missicm  to  Ftotemy  were  called  forward,  and  Lycortas,  2  trw^^  "' 
acting  as  qx>kesman,  began  l^  stating  how  they  had  ^  ,, 
interchanged  oaths  of  alliance  with  the  king;  and  next 
announced  that  they  brought  a  present  from  the  king  to 
the  Achean  league  of  six  thousand  stands  of  arms  for 
peltaats,  and  two  thousand  talents  in  bronze  cdnage. 
He  added  a  paneg3^c  on  the  king,  and  finished  his  q>eech 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  goodwill  and  active  benevolence 
of  the  king  towards  the  Achsans.    Upon  this  the  general  Then  wen 
of  the  Achaeans,  Aristsnus,  stood  up  and  asked  Lycortas  tta  betmnt 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  to  Ptolemy  "wHch  "•*■'"*• 
alliance  it  was  that  he  had  thus  renewedP  .  .  .  . " 

And  when  no  <me  was  able  to  explain,  not  even  PhiUp- 
(smen  himself,  who  had  been  in  c^ce  when  the  renewal 
was  made,  nor  Lycortas  and  his  colleagues  who  had  been 
on  the  mission  to  Alexandria,  these  men  all  began  to  be 
r^rded  as  careless  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
league;  while  Atistonus  acquired  great  reputation  as  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about; 
'  and  finally,  the  assembly  refused  to  allow  the  ratification, 
voting  on  account  of  this  blunder  that  the  business  should 
be  poetpcmed. 

Then  the  ambassadors  from  Seleucus  entered  with  thdr 
prtqxjBal.  The  Adueans,  however,  voted  to  renew  the 
friendship  with  Seleucus,  but  to  decline  for  the  present 
the  gift  of  the  ahqit. 
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n.  High  Sense  or  Honob  of  the  Gkeek  States 
k  aUiU  Tlioagli  in  other  respects  mainfflining  the  digni^  of 

BC^^tl^nt^      their  states,  the  Rhodians  made,  in  my  c^unioo,  a  slight 
PohUoi         lapse  in  this  period.    They  had  received  380,000  medimni 
*™'  *'■         of  grain  from  Eumeoes,  that  its  value  might  be  invested 
Tl>"«  *«^   and  the  interest  devoted  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  tutors'  and 
com^ment     Schoolmasters  of  their  sons.    One  mij^t  accept  this  from 
state  in  gea-  friends  in  a  case  of  financial  embarrassment,  as  <Hie  might 
"^jj^22riy     "^  private  life,  rather  than  allow  cUldren  to  remain  un- 
to RLodei.      educated  for  want  of  means.   But  where  means  are  abund- 
Eumenea  wu~  ant,  a  man  would  rather  do  anythmg  than  allow  the 
E^um.  1^  schoolmaster's  fee  to  be  supplied  by  a  joint  contribution 
f^^o"*^  from  his  friends.    And  in  proportion  as  a  state  should 
hold  higher  notions  than  an  individual,  so  ought  govern- 
ments to  be  more  jealous  of  their  dignity  than  private 
men,  and  above  all  a  Rhodian  government,  considering 
the  wealth  of  the  country  and  its  high  preten^ons. 

Pritoa  Kd'  About  this  time  an  unexpected  misfortune  befell  the 
tiiff^  b«tnr  people  of  Priene.  They  had  received  a  deposit  of  four 
K  Unit  hundred  talents  from  Orophemes  when  he  got  possession 

P^Wm         of  the  kingdom;  and  subsequently  when  Ariarathes  re- 
covered his  dominion  he  demanded  the  money  of  them. 
But  they  acted  like  honest  men,  in  my  opinion,  in  de- 
daring  that  they  would  deliver  it  to  no  one  as  long  aa 
^l^t*"™*     Orophemes  was  alive,  except  to  the  person  who  deposited 
kiu  ol  Cap-  it  with  them;  while  Ariarathes  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
pUce  of  committing  a  breach  of  equity  in  demanding  a  deposit 

^J^^^t  niade  by  another.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  one  mig^t 
toe*w«u«tly  perhaps  pardon  his  making  the  attempt,  because  he  looked 
upon  the  money  as  belonging  to  bis  own  kingdom;  but  to 
push  his  anger  and  imperious  determination  a>  much 
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farther  &s  he  did  seems  utterly  unjustifiable.     At  the  A^**']^**' 
period  I  refer  to,  then,  he  sent  troops  to  pillage  the  terri-  Persunum, 
tory  of  Priene,  Attalus  assisting  and  urging  him  on  from  a  toAha^a. 
private  grudge  which  he  entertained  toward  the  Prienians. 
Afto"  losing  many  slaves  and  cattle,  some  of  them  being 
s1aught»%d  dose  to  the  dty  itself,  the  Prienians,  unable 
to  defend  themsdves,  first  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Rho-  ''■^"'^ 
dians  and  eventually  ^pealed  for  protection  to  Rome. . . .  mntini. 

But  be  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  Hence  it  came 
about  that  the  Prienians,  vrbo  had  great  hopes  from  hold-  ^3l^*^ 
ing  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  found  themselves  entirely  care  of  the 
disappointed.    For  they  repaid  Orophemes  his  deposit,  JJl^^bring 
and  thanks  to  this  same  deposit,  were  unjustly  exposed  to  ^J^^ 
severe  damage  at  the  hands  of  Ariarathes. 

m.  Alexandsia 

The  former  kings  of  Egypt,  satisfied  with  what  they  '"'^^ 
possessed,  and  not  desirous  of  foreign  commerce,  enter-  euij  Eirp- 
buned  a  dislike  to  all  mariners,  especially  the  Greeks,  »""«* 
who  <Hi  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  country,  Strabo  ivfl. 
ravaged  and  coveted  the  pn^>erty  of  other  nations.    They 
stationed  a  guard,  who  had  orders  to  keep  off  all  persons 
who  af^roached.   To  the  guard  was  assigned  as  a  place  of 
residence  the  spot  called  Rhacotis,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  dty  of  Alexandria,  situated  above  the  arsenal.    At 
that  time,  however,  it  was  a  village.    The  country  about 
the  village  was  given  up  to  herdsmen,  who  were  also  able 
1^  tbdi  numbers  to  prevent  strangers  from  entering  the 
country. 

When  Aleaander  arrived,  and  percdved  the  advantages  J?S^^ 
of  the  situation,  he  determined  to  build  the  dty  on  the 
harbor.    The  resultii^  prosperity  of  the  place  was  in-  ^/j^""  . 
*'""'*H,  it  ii  uid,  by  a  presage  which  occurred  while  tb« 
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plan  of  the  dty  was  tradng.  The  architects  were  en- 
gaged in  inqrlcTng  out  the  line  of  the  wall  with  chalk,  and 
bad  consumed  it  all,  when  the  king  arrived,  whereuptm 
the  diqxnaeis  of  floui  supplied  the  workmen  with  a  part 
of  the  flour  which  was  provided  for  thdr  own  use;  and  diis 
substance  was  used  io  tracing  the  greater  part  of  the  di- 
viuons  of  the  streets.  This,  they  said,  was  a  good  omen 
fw  the  dty. 

The  advantages  of  the  dty  are  oi  various  kinds.  The 
site  is  washed  by  two  seas;  <m  the  north  by  what  is  called 
the  Egyptian  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  the  lake 
Mareia,  which  is  also  called  Mareotis.  This  lake  is  filled 
by  many  canals  from  the  Nile,  both  by  those  above  and 
those  at  the  mdes,  through  which  a  greater  quantity  of 
merchandise  is  imported  than  through  those  communicat- 
ing with  the  sea.  Hence  the  harbor  cm  the  lake  is  richer 
than  the  maritime  harbor.  The  exports  by  sea  from 
Alexandria  exceed  the  imports.  This  any  person  may  as- 
certain, at  dther  Alexandria  or  Dicsarchia,  by  watching 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  merdiant  vessels,  and 
observing  how  much  heavier  or  lighter  their  cargoes  are 
when  they  depart  or  when  they  return. 

In  addition  to  the  wealth  derived  from  merchandise 
landed  at  the  harbors  <hi  each  aide,  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
lake,  the  fine  air  is  worthy  of  remark:  this  results  from  the 
dty's  being  on  two  sides  surrounded  by  water,  and  from 
the  favorable  effects  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  For  other 
dties,  situated  near  lakes,  have  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer a  heavy  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  and  lakes  at 
their  margins  become  swampy  by  the  evaporation  oc- 
casioned by  the  sun's  heat.  When  a  large  quanti^  of 
moisture  is  exhaled  from  swamps,  a  noxious  v^ior  rises, 
and  ia  the  cause  of  pestilential  disorders.    But  at  Alez- 
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andrift,  at  the  b^mning  of  summer,  the  Nile,  bong  full, 
fills  the  lake  also,  and  leaves  no  marshy  matter  which  is 
likely  to  occasion  deadly  vapors.  At  the  same  period  the 
Etesian  winds  blow  from  the  north  over  a  large  expanse  of 
sea,  and  the  Alexandrines  in  consequence  pass  their  Bum- 
mer vay  pleasantly. 

Hie  shape  of  the  site  of  the  dty  is  that  of  a  dilamys  or  Tbujim  of 
military  cloak.  The  sides,  which  determine  the  length, 
are  surrounded  by  water,  and  are  about  thirty  stadia  in 
extent;  but  the  isthmuses,  which  determine  the  breadth 
of  the  aides,  are  each  of  seven  or  eight  stadia,  bounded  on 
(«e  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  lake.  The 
whole  city  is  intersected  by  streets  for  the  passage  of 
horsemen  and  chariots.  Two  of  these  are  very  broad, 
exceeding  a  (rfethnim  in  breadth,  and  cut  one  another  A  i^ethram 
at  right  auf^es.  It  contains  also  very  beautiful  public  tet.  "° 
grounds,  and  royal  palaces,  which  occupy  a  fourth  or  even 
a  third  part  of  its  whole  extent.  For  as  each  of  the  kings 
was  desirous  of  adding  some  embellishment  to  the  places 
dedicated  to  the  public  use,  each  added  to  the  works  al- 
ready existii^  a  building  at  his  own  expense;  hence  the 
expre8ai<m  of  the  poet  may  be  here  applied,  "One  after 
the  other  wrings."  All  the  buildings  are  comiected  with 
one  another  aiul  with  the  harbOT,  and  those  also  which 
are  beyond  it. 

The  Museum  is  a  part  of  the  palaces.  It  has  a  public  lb*  Hn- 
walk  and  a  place  furnished  with  seats  and  a  large  hall,  in 
iriiich  the  men  of  learning,  who  belong  to  the  Moseum, 
take  their  conmion  meal.  This  community  possesses  also 
property  in  common;  and  a  priest,  formerly  a^^iointed  by 
the  kinip  but  at  present  by  Ctesar,  proides  over  the 
Museum. 

A  part  bdonging  to  the  palaces  coiudsts  of  the  so-called 
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Sema,  an  endosure  fibkb  coDtained  the  tombs  of  ihe 
kings  and  tliat  of  Alexander  (the  Great).  .  .  .  Ptolemy 
carried  away  the  body  of  Alexander,  and  deposited  it  at 
Alexandria  in  the  place  where  it  now  lies;  not  indeed  in 
the  same  cc^n,  for  the  present  one  is  of  alabaster,  whereas 
Ptolemy  had  deposited  it  in  one  of  gold.  .  .  . 

In  short,  the  dty  of  Alexandria  abounds  in  public  and 
sacred  buildiogs.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  former  is  the 
Gymnasiimi  with  porticos  exceeding  a  stadium  in  extent. 
In  the  middle  of  it  are  a  court  of  justice  and  groves.  Here 
also  is  a  Paneium,  an  artificial  mound  of  the  shape  of  a 
fir-cone,  resembling  a  pile  of  rock,  to  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  a  spiral  path.  From  the  summit 
may  be  seen  the  whde  dty  lying  all  around  and  beneath  it. 

IV.  Science 
I  Geometry  and  astronomy,  as  we  before  remariied,  seem 
absolutely  indispensable  in  this  sdence  (gec^aphy).  This 
in  fact  is  evident,  that  without  some  such  assistance,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
configuration  of  the  earth;  its  zones,  dimensions,  and  the 
like  informati<Ki. 

As  the  size  of  the  earth  has  been  demonstrated  by  other 
writers,  we  shall  here  take  for  granted  and  recdve  as  ac- 
curate what  they  have  advanced.  We  shall  also  assume 
that  the  earth  is  spheroidal,  that  its  suriace  is  likewise 
^erotdal,  and  above  all,  that  bodies  have  a  tendency 
towards  its  centre,  which  latter  point  is  dear  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  most  average  imderstanding.  However,  we 
may  show  summarily  that  the  earth  is  ^heroidal,  from 
the  consideration  that  all  things  however  distant  tend  to 
its  centre,  and  that  every  body  is  attracted  toward  its 
centre  of  gravity;  this  is  more  distinctly  proved  from  ob- 
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lervations  <rf  the  3ea  and  sky,  for  here  the  evidence  Ol  the 
senses,  and  common  observatiim,  is  alone  requisite.  The 
amverity  of  the  sea  is  a  further  proof  of  this  to  those  who 
have  sailed;  for  they  cannot  perceive  lights  at  a  distance 
when  placed  at  the  same  level  as  their  eyes,  but  if  raised 
on  high,  they  at  once  become  perceptible  to  vision,  though 
at  the  same  time  further  removed.  So,  when  the  eye  is 
raised,  it  sees  what  before  was  utterly  imperceptible. 
Homer  speaks  of  this  when  he  says, 

lifted  iq>  (m  the  vast  wave  he  quiddy  beheld  a&r.  Oijtttj  v. 

Sailors,  as  they  ^qiroach  their  destination,  behold  the 
shore  continually  raising  itself  to  then-  view;  and  objects 
which  had  at  first  seemed  low,  b<^  to  elevate  them- 
selves. Our  gnomons  also  are,  among  other  things,  evi- 
dence (rf  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  com- 
mon sense  at  once  shows  us,  that  if  the  depth  <A  the  earth 
were  infinite,  such  a  revolution  could  not  take  place. 

Further,  endeav<King  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  is  S^HJ^S^ 
in  accordance  with  natural  philosophy   to  reckon  the  ud  tbe 
greatest  dimen^on  of  the  habitable  earth  from  east  to  JC^^^ 
west,  he  (Eratosthenes)  says  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  ■>"»'i*fl»'>' 
natural  philcec^y,  the  habitable  earth  ought  to  occupy  a  Entnthe- 
greater  length  from  east  to  west,  than  its  breadth  from  by  Stnb«  L 
ncffth  to  south.     The  temperate  zone,  which  we  have  *'  '* 
already  designated  as  the  longest  zone,  is  that  which  the 
mathematicians  denominate  a  continuous  drcle  returning 
upoa  itself.    So  that  if  the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
were  not  an  obstacle,  we  might  easily  pass  by  sea  from 
Ibecia  to  India,  still  keeping  in  the  same  parallel;  the  re* 
"flining  portion  of  which  parallel,  measured  as  above  in 
stadia,  occiqiies  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  circle: 
since  the  parallel  drawn  through  Athens,  on  which  we 
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I  have  token  the  distancea  from  India  to  Iberia,  does  not 
contain  altogether  300,000  stadia.' 

The  heart  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  heat  of  the  body; 
it  is  constantly  beating,  and  moves  as  though  it  were  one 
animal  enclosed  vithin  another.  It  is  enveloped  in  a 
membrane  equally  si^Ie  and  strong,  and  is  protected  by 
the  bulwarks  formed  by  the  ribs  and  the  bone  of  the 
breast,  as  the  primary  source  and  origin  of  life.  It  con- 
tains within  itself  the  primary  receptacles  for  the  spirit 
and  the  blood,  in  its  sinuous  cavity,  which  in  the  larger 
animals  is  threefold  and  in  all  at  least  twofdd.  Here  the 
mind  has  its  abode.  From  this  source  proceed  two  large 
veins,  which  branch  into  the  front  part  and  the  back 
part  of  the  body,  and  which,  spreading  out  in  a  series  of 
branches,  convey  the  vital  blood  by  other  smaller  veins 
over  the  whole  body.  .  .  . 

The  pulsation  of  the  arteries  is  more  perceptible  on  the 
suriace  of  the  limbs,  and  affords  indications  of  nearly 
every  disease,  being  either  stationary,  quickened  or  re- 
tarded, conformably  to  certain  measures  and  metrical 
laws,  which  depend  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  which 
have  been  described  with  remarkable  skill  by  Hert^hilus, 
who  has  been  regarded  as  a  prophet  in  the  wondrous  art 
of  medicine. 

V.  Social  Lifz 

I  have  accepted  thee  for  wife,  I  have  given  thee  one 
aigenteus,  in  shekels  5,  one  argenteus  in  all  for  thy  woman's 
gift  I  must  give  thee  6  obols,  their  half  is  3,  to-day  6, 
by  the  month  3,  by  the  double  month  6,  36  for  a  year: 
equal  to  one  argenteus  and  a  fifth  in  shekeb  6;  one  ar- 

'Thii  would  give  a  drcumfeience  of  kbout  M,70o  milefl  tor  the 
thiTty.«ixth  puallel,  or  about  a8,soo  mUci  Ua  the  equator. 
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genteus  and  one  fifth  in  ^  for  thy  toilet  for  a  year.  Jti^'SS. 
Laitly  a  tenth  of  an  ai^enteus,  in  ahekds  one  half,  one  mnt  Um  tn 
argenteus  one  tenth  of  thy  pin  money  by  the  month,  p,ovUom" 
which  makes  one  arzenteus  and  one  fifth,  in  sheheb  6,  one  ™^  ^j!" 
argenteus  and  one  fifth  for  thy  pm  money  during  the  year,   the  «xtnct 
Thy  pin  money  for  oat  year  is  apart  from  thy  toilet  „«  <mitted 
m<mey.    I  must  give  it  to  thee  each  year,  and  it  is  thy  J^^^  -^ 
right  to  exact  the  payment  of  thy  toilet  money,  and  thy  «nu  odh- 
IHn  money,  vdiich  are  to  be  placed  to  my  account.    I  must  oUur  tcchoi- 
gtve  it  to  thee.  Tl^r  ddest  son,  my  eldest  son,  shall  be  the  ^^[^^ 
heir  of  all  my  proper^,  present  and  future.    I  will  estab-  ^,j!f  J™*" 
Usb  thee  as  wife.  tkt  Fan,  i. 

Id  case  I  should  de^nse  thee,  ia  case  I  should  take  an-  ''  ' 
other  wife  than  thee,  I  will  give  thee  30  argenteus,  m  ugentm 
shekds  100,  20  argenteus  in  all.     The  entire  property  jjg^^^ 
which  is  mine,  and  which  I  shall  possess,  is  security  of  all  tenth 
the  above  words,  until  I  have  accomplished  them  accord- 
ing to  their  teaot. 

We  have  arrived  in  health  at  Lanqwacus,  myself  and  ^J^^  ^ 
Pythocks  and  Hermarchus  and  Ctesippus,  and  there  we  1  child, 
have  found  Ihemistaa  and  the  rest  of  the  friends  in  health.  Mm'gt". 
It  ia  good  if  you  also  are  in  health  and  your  grandmother,  ^^f*  .      ^ 
and  obey  your  grandfather  and  matnm  in  all  things,  as  .^^ 
you  have  done  befrae.    For  be  son,  the  reason  why  both  11117  b.c. 
I  and  all  the  rest  love  you  so  much  is  that  you  ob^  these  cam*  t*  uie 
in  all  things.  .  .  .  £SSr^" 

ThedliM 

laas  to  Hephcstion  her  brother  greeting.    If  you  are  wu  pm^iy 
well,  and  things  in  general  are  going  right,  it  would  be  as  I  ^Xs'hb 
am  omtinuaUy  praying  to  the  gods.    I  myself  am  in  good  ^*^ 
health,  and  the  child  and  all  at  home,  fnnUng  mention  of  i^*^ 
you  continually.    When  I  got  your  letter  from  Horus,  in  r   ' 
vrilicb  you  explained  that  you  were  in  retreat  in  the 
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Serapeum  at  Memphis,  I  umoediately  gave  thanks  to  tlia 
gods  that  you  were  well ;  but  that  you  did  not  return  when 
all  those  who  were  shut  up  with  you  arrived  distresses  me; 
for  having  piloted  myself  and  your  child  out  of  such  a 
crisis,  and  having  come  to  the  last  extremity  because  of 
the  high  price  of  grain,  and  thinking  that  now  at  last  on 
your  return  I  should  obtain  some  rdief,  you  have  never 
even  thought  of  returning,  nor  q>ared  a  look,  for  our  help- 
less state.  While  you  were  still  at  home,  I  went  short 
altogether,  not  to  mention  bow  long  a  time  has  passed 
since,  and  such  disasters;  and  you  having  sent  nothing. 
And  now  that  Horus  who  brought  the  letter  has  told 
about  your  having  been  released  from  your  retreat,  I  am 
utterly  distressed.  Nor  is  this  all,  but  since  your  mother 
is  in  great  trouble  about  it,  I  entreat  you  for  her  sake  and 
for  ours  to  return  to  the  dty,  unless  indeed  something 
most  pressng  occupies  you.  Pray  take  care  of  yoursdf 
that  you  may  be  in  health.  Good-bye. 
(Addressed)  To  Hephsstion. 

Polyciates  to  PhSoxenus  greeting.  If  you  are  well  and 
things  in  general  are  going  right,  it  will  be  as  we  desire. 
We  oiusclves  are  in  health.  As  regards  those  things  we 
wished,  wc  have  sent  you  Glaudas  who  is  personally  at- 
tached to  us  to  consult  you.  Please  th^efore  give  him  a 
hearing,  and  instruct  him  concerning  those  things  he  has 
come  about  But  above  all  take  care  of  yourself  that  you 
may  be  in  health.    Good-bye. 

(Addressed)  To  Philoxenus. 

STUDIES 

I.  Why  had  not  Pebponneaui  united  mtder  one  gorenuiMnt? 
What  advantages  came  to  this  region  from  the  Adinui  league? 
What  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  of  this  league?    What  elements 
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ofdemocncybadit?  What  were  iti  officm?  What  put  bad  Antut 
inthiBbuildfaiKof  theimion?  What  kind  of  businesa  aun*  before  tb* 
federal  anembly  deacribed  by  Polybiiu?  Why  did  vailoaa  kingi 
■eek  the  friendihip  of  the  league?  What  stand  did  the  league  take 
tanrard  the  oSa  of  ^fts? 

1.  Hcnr  did  the  Rhodiana  fall  aranewhat  below  the  AchKana  ia 
facmor?  Would  a  modem  State  or  eduatkinal  inBtltiitira  accq)t  such 
•  gift?  What  did  Polybiui  omMhkr  wTwgg  in  SDch  accqitancc?  Why 
do  we  say  hk  iqiinioD  of  the  Rbodiaaa  is  compUiiufitaiy  to  then  and 
to  the  Greeks  in  genoal?  Describe  the  conduct  of  Priene  in  defend- 
ing a  trust  conunitted  to  her.  From  these  pasMgea  what  do  you 
conclude  as  to  Greek  character  at  this  time? 

3.  Describe  the  situation  of  Aleiandna;  its  cHmate.  Describe  its 
extent  and  plan.  What  was  the  Museum?  What  was  its  purpose? 
WbiA  were  the  other  public  wcoks? 

4.  Enumerate  the  sciences  menti(»ed  In  this  aelection.  What  did 
the  andenta  know  of  the  f ccm  and  dimenrions  of  the  earth?  How  did 
they  pcove  the  earth  to  be  round?  What  knonriedge  had  Henphilnf 
flfpbyrioloGT? 

5.  WbatinAetHiMof  UMBDUilifieGatmahMCBNatieDsd? 
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Rome 

CHAPTER  XXVIIl 

A.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOURCES 

The  Romans  derived  all  the  elements  of  tbeir  higher  n*  bMl»- 
culture  from  the  Greets.    The  most  valuable  of  these  wrtfllf. 
acquisitions  was  the  alphabet.   At  an  unknown  time  in  the 
period  of  the  kings  some  of  the  Romans  learned  from  the 
Greeks  to  read  and  write.     Priests  wrote  prayers  and  ^'^^   ._ 
rituals;  and  the  pcmtiSs  composed  the/oifi,  or  calendar — 
a  list  of  days  of  each  month  setting  forth  the  festivals,  the 
market-days,  and  the  days  which  were  lucl^  or  unlucky 
for  ddng  busness.     Little  however  was  written  that 
could  be  of  service  to  the  historians,  who  lived  hundreds 
of  years  afterward.    Because  of  the  lack  of  such  service- 
able material  we  call  the  regal  period  prehistoric 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  Romans  com-  lb*  lud. 
menced  to  keep  a  list — also  called  fasti — of  their  annual  trSiti. 
magistrates,  and  to  record  their  laws  and  treaties.   Gradu- 
tSfy  was  formed  a  omsiderable  body  of  written  material, 
consisting  of  the  documents  above  mendooed  and  of 
funcnl  ontioas,  family  chronicles,  and  poetry.     The 
eariieit  historian  was  Fabius  Pictor,  a  Roman  senator 
daring  the  war  with  HannibaL    He  wrote  in  Greek  a  LtttHjut 
bistoiy  of  his  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  own  tuy  bjC^ 
day.    As  he  groiqied  events  by  years,  his  vnxk  a  called 
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AmuU.  After  bfan  fiAowed  a  long  tocceadoo  of  uuulitts, 
who  mote  dthcr  in  Gndt  <»  in  Latin.  Hie  first  Rmuan 
to  adopt  the  native  tmigue  for  historical  use  was  Cato  the 
Censor;  it  is  diieSy  for  this  reasmi  that  he  is  considered 

AHdait  the  founder  of  Latin  prose  literature.    "He  tells  us  that 

'  *°'  he  himself  wrote  books  on  history  with  his  own  hand  in 
large  letters  that  his  boy  might  start  in  life  with  a  useful 
knowledge  of  what  his  fwefatheis  had  done."  Cato  and 
other  public  men  of  his  time  wrote  their  political  and 
judioal  roeeches,  thus  oeating  in  literature  ♦t"*  dMjart- 
ment  of  oratory.    Not  long  after  Cato  lived  Ptdybius,  the 

p.  73.  ablest  writer  of  Roman  histoiy.    His  work  has  been  men- 

tioned in  an  earlier  chapter. 

^•toriui.         The  period  of  the  annalists,  dcsiDg  about  80  B.C.,  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  historians. 

First  in  order  let  us  consider  Gains  Julius  Qesar.  While 
in  war  and  in  statesmanship  his  achievements  place  him 
among  the  foremost  men  of  the  world,  his  literary  genius 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  In  his  writings  he  shows  a 
faultless  taste  and  a  dear,  direct,  masterful  style.  His 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  and  On  the  Civil  War  are 
a  plain  but  forceful  narrative  of  his  wonderful  campaigns. 
The  primary  object  of  these  works  was  to  justify  his  wars 
and  his  political  policy. 

Somewhat  later  Sallust  wrote  a  monograph  On  the  Cot*- 
spiracy  of  Catiline  and  another  On  the  Jugurtinae  War. 
Along  with  his  narrative  of  events,  he  tried  impartially  to 
analyze  the  character  of  society  and  the  motives  of  con- 
duct These  works  we  still  have,  but  most  (A  his  History, 
in  which  he  described  the  events  fdlowing  Sulla's  death, 
has  been  lost  Caesar  and  SaDust  were  the  chief  historians 
of  their  age.  Though  each  noble  family  recorded  the  deeds 
of  illustrious  ancestors,  no  national  interest  in  biograf^y 
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uoie  tiD  Uie  doang  years  of  the  republic,  when  the  great 
mea  of  Kome  began  to  attract  all  eyes.   At  this  time  lived  VofM.- 
Cwndius  Nepoe,  mentknied  above  among  the  sources  for 
Greek  history.    The  same  ch^ter  speaks  of  his  Greek  P- 13 1 
oontempcKury,  Diodwus,  whose  Bislorical  Ubrary  treats 
of  both  Gredc  and  Roman  affairs. 

In  this  age  Roman  oratory  reached  the  hei^t  of  its  S'^'^fJ"*' 
development  in  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero.    As  Csesar  em-  M6-43B.C 
bodied  iii4)erialism,  Cicero  represented  the  better  spirit 
(rf  the  republic.    As  a  statesmui  be  cherished  high  ideals 
of  rqMiUican  freedom;  as  a  citizen  he  was  intensely  patri-  S»mi,  i<*; 
otic;  and  his  private  character  was  worthy  and  amiable.  wirU,  ms  t 
His  achievement  was  to  bring  the  prose  of  his  country  to 
formal  perfecttwi, — to  make  Latin  a  great  classical  Ian- 
gu^e.   This  result  he  accomplished  by  developing,  refin- 
ing, and  enriching  his  mother  tongue  not  only  ui  oratory 
but  in  neariy  every  style  of  prose  from  philosophy  to  fa- 
miliar corre^xmdence.   It  is  diiefly  owing  to  his  creative 
genius  that  Latin  has  been  the  universal  language  of  learn- 
ing and  culture  from  his  time  almost  to  the  present  day. 
If  in  reading  his  OratioHS  we  make  allowance  foe  their 
rhetorical  coloring  and  their  pdidcal  bias,  we  shall  find 
them  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  age.   More  trustworthy 
■re  his  Letters  to  friends,  in  whidi  he  speaks  candidly  of 
passng  events. 

As  the  tenq>erament  of  the  Romans  was  realistic  and  LaemfaM. 
practical,  they  met  with  little  success  in  imaginative  liter- 
ature. Lucretius,  a  poet  of  the  CicenMiian  age,  composed 
in  verse  a  work  0»  the  Nature  of  the  Worid,  in  which  he 
tried  by  means  trf  science  to  diapd  from  the  mind  all 
fear  of  death  and  of  the  gods, — to  free  men  from  super- 
stition. Notwithstanding  the  scientific  details  in  which 
tlie  poem  abounds,  it  is  a  work  of  genius.    Catullus,  a 
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briUiant  poet  cS  the  nme  Kge,  wrote  beautiful  lyrlo  on 
subjects  of  love  and  life,  and  some  bitter  lampoons. 

The  ptindpate  of  Augustus  is  considered  the  golden 
age  of  Roman  literature.  A  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able docmnoit  from  tbis  period  is  Augustus'  own  account 
of  his  administration  preserved  in  an  inscr^tion.  Sdudan 
term  it  tbe  ManumeiUmn  Ancyramtm  because  it  was 
found  on  a  temple  in  Ancyra,  Asia  Minor,  though  we  may 
designate  it  simfdy  as  his  Deeds.  The  most  eminent 
U*7>  author  of  prose  in  this  age  was  livy,  who  wrote  a  History 

of  Rome  in  a  himdred  and  forfy-two  books.  Tie  military 
and  personal  details  in  the  early  books  are  largely  mythi- 
cal; yet  even  in  this  part  the  authcM'  expresses  vividly  and 
accurately  the  character  at  Rome  and  of  her  citizens  and 
institutions.  From  tbe  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  the  details 
erf  every  kind  are  in  a  high  dc^ee  trustwwtly. 
BMbt|«  Though  in  his  conception  of  the  aim  and  method  of  hi»- 

witb  men  '  tory  he  was  far  inferior  to  Polybius,  whom  he  had  read,  he 
^^^  loved  what  he  supposed  to  be  tbe  truth  and  the  right. 
w^^«  His  sympathies  were  intensely  republican;  but  he  con- 

iJane  obm  sented  to  work  for  Augustus.  His  love  of  law  and  order, 
•nd  ve  <m  his  hatred  of  violence  and  vulgarity,  served  the  interests 
^^^^■^1^1^  of  his  patron,  while  the  vast  compass  and  the  stately 
fAidt.  s,ty\e  fd  his  history,  like  the  splendid  public  works  of 

the  age,  helped  make  the  imperial  government  mag- 
nificent 
UMQihi^      While  Livy  was  writing  his  great  work,  Dionysius  of 
Mf.  Halicamassus  was  compiling  &  detailed  history  of  Rome 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  b^iinning  of  the  Punic  Wars. 
As  an  historian  he  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  livy;  and 
yet  bis  work  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  life  and  institu- 
titms  (rf  early  Rome. 
Strabo  the  geogrq>her,  who  wrote  under  Augustus  and 
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Tiberius,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  which  treats  f.  t4- 
of  the  sources  tor  Gndt  history. 

In  the  same  age  Vergil,  Rome's  most  splendid  poet,  T«gL 
irrote  an  que  poem,  the  Xsiad.    In  this  story  of  the 
wandnings  of  Xmeaa  he  ^orifics  the  beginnings  of  Rome  Xmu,  tr, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperial  family,  which  claimed  Wtiid,  461. 
descent  from  the  hero  of  his  poem. 

Horace,  author  <A  Odes  and  Satires  and  EpisAes  in  Hmcab 
verse,  was  the  poet  <A  contentment  and  conmion  sense,  AmOmt 
who  bade  his  friends—  ^*^  *•'• 

Snktdi  ga^  the  joya  which  the  moment  dull  briD(, 
Aod  Aw»y  every  cue  and  peipleiity  fling. 

Leave  the  future  to  the  gods,  he  taught  A  comfortable 
\'illa,  some  shady  nook  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  roar- 
ing fireplace,  good  wine,  pleasant  friends,  and  a  mind 
free  from  care  make  an  ideal  life.  After  the  stormy  end 
of  the  r^ublic,  the  worid  needed  such  a  lesson;  and 
though  be  remained  independent  in  qurit,  Horace  quietly 
served  his  prince.  His  work  abounds  in  references  to 
manners,  customs,  and  events,  and  hence  is  valuable  icx 
an  understanding  of  the  age. 

In  the  same  age  lived  Ovid,  the  polished  poet  of  the  Orid. 
gay,  immoral  cirde  which  surrounded  Julia,  granddaughter 
of  Augustus.  To  the  student  <rf  history  his  most  valuable 
work  is  the  PasH,  a  metrical  calendar  containing  much    - 
curious  infwmation  regarding  Ronun  religiiBi. 

Under  Tiberius  the  republican  reaction  against  the  Tril«fai  F>- 
prindpate  was  at  its  hdght;  the  time  was  therdore  so 
unfavoraUe  to  literary  work,  that  this  administratioa 
produced  no  writers  of  talent  or  especial  merit  Vellnus 
Paterculus,  who  bad  served  Tiberius  as  a  military  officer, 
wrote  a  short  History  of  Rome  to  the  year  30  A.D.  The 
cadier  period  be  treats  briefly,  his  own  age  with  greater 
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fulness.  Wordy  and  pompous,  he  is  severthdess  fairly 
accurate  in  his  statement  of  facts;  and  for  the  princqnte 
of  Tiberius  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  b^ng  our  only 
contemporary  source.  Undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  emperor,  he  overflows  with  eulogy,  like  a 
partisan  rather  than  a  calm-tempered  historian. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  Romans  in  mcvality  and  kindliness 
under  the  early  princes  is  well  rq>resented  by  Seneca.  A 
Spaniard  by  birth,  a  Stoic,  and  a  rhetorician,  he  became 
the  tutor  and  afterward  the  prime  minister  of  Nero.  His 
essays  on  moral  and  philos(q)hic  subjects  are  mostly 
[wesented  in  the  form  of  LiHas  and  Dialogues.  With 
Seneca  we  may  contrast  Petronius,  "Master  of  Pleas- 
ures," at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  wrote  a  character  novel 
in  perhfQis  twenty  books,  of  which  we  have  mere  frag- 
ments. The  most  important  is  the  Dinner  of  TrimtUclno, 
a  satire  on  a  coarse,  uneducated  freedman  iriio  had  sud- 
denly grown  rich.  It  is  of  great  value  for  social  life. 
Under  Veqiasian  Pliny  the  Elder  wrote  a  Natural  History 
in  thirty-seven  books.  In  addition  to  the  natural  sciences, 
it  indudes  geography,  medicine,  and  art.  An  oi^do- 
pcdia  compiled  from  two  thousand  different  wtn'ks,  it  is 
a  great  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Not  long  afterward 
Josejdius,  a  Hebrew  writer,  composed  two  important 
historical  works,  Jaoish  Antiquities  and  The  Jewish  War. 

The  sufferings  of  republicanism  under  Domitian,  fol- 

Tba  An  **'    lowed  by  the  happy  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  produced 

the  last  great  writers  of  classic  Latin,  Tacitus  and  Juvenal. 

One  wrote  history,  the  other  satire,  yet  with  a  kindred 

spirit   The  Atmais  and  the  Histories '  erf  Tadtus  covtred 

'  Of  the  Atttials  we  luve  bka.  Hv,  puti  of  v  tud  vi,  tud  li-xvl,  with 
gkpt  &t  the  begtnfiing  uuj  ^^H  of  the  lAAt  gioup  of  Iw^a^i'  of  the 
Eiitarits  tiwn  rHaaia  bki.  t-lv  kad  the  Snt  belt  U  v. 
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the  period  basa  the  deatli  td  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Domitiaii.  Besides  these  larger  works  he  wrote  a  mono- 
gnph  on  the  Life  and  Ckaracter  of  Apicola,  the  conqueror 
of  Britain,  and  another,  the  Germania,  on  the  chuacter 
and  institutions  of  the  Germans  of  his  time.  His  experi- 
ence as  an  army  officer  and  a  statesmaa  gave  him  a  clear 
undeistan(&ng  of  military  and  political  events.  He  was 
conscientious,  too,  and  though  he  made  little  use  of  docu- 
ments as  sources,  we  may  trust  his  statement  of  all  facts 
whkh  could  be  known  to  the  public.  His  style  is  ez- 
ceedin^y  r^iid,  vivid,  and  energetic.  His  excellendes 
as  an  hisbMian,  however,  are  balanced  by  serious  defects. 
Though  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate  to  Donutian,  he 
belonged  to  the  strictest  drde  of  aristocrats,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  prindpate  though  they  had  nothing 
better  to  prc^xne.  Hatred  of  the  "tyrants  "from  Tiberius 
to  DtKnitian,  and  the  bitterness  he  felt  because  of  his 
par^s  failure,  supplied  him  with  inspiration  for  his 
^oomy  narrative.  To  most  critics  his  chief  merit  lies  in 
his  dramatic  portrayal  of  character;  but  his  prejudice  led 
him  unconsciously  to  invent  bad  motives  even  for  the  best 
acts  of  the  emperors,  eqiectally  of  Tiberius.  Wi  charac- 
ters, however  vivid  and  self-consistent,  are  the  product  ol 
his  gioomy,  bitta  ifnaginnrinn.  Valuable  as  his  woric  b  to 
one  who  can  distinguish  between  fact  and  faucy,  it  is  as 
much  satire  as  history. 

Like  the  historian,  Juvenal,  author  of  Satires,  was  power- 
ful and  dramatic.  With  the  inspiratbn  of  wrath  and  in  ^^^a^k" 
the  ^Hrit  of  Tacitus,  he  looked  back  to  the  society  of  Rome 
under  Nero  and  Domitian  to  find  in  it  nothing  but  hideous  m^M^^^ 
vice.  The  pictures  drawn  by  the  historian  are  grand  and 
fascinating;  those  of  the  satirist  repel  us  t^  their  uf^ioeas; 
tht  wocks  at  both  maitos  are  uuitaL 
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Ptar  tb*  When  Rome  renounced  the  republic,  so  far  as  to  con< 

aider  her  emperors  good,  she  lost  her  motive  for  literary 
art.  Her  writers  became  shallow  and  insipid,  without 
thought  or  imagination,  who  could  only  repeat  what  thqr 
had  read.  The  best  of  this  class  was  Pliny  the  Younger, 
an  orator,  and  for  a  time  governor  of  BiUiynia.  One  of 
his  speeches,  a  euh^  on  Trajan,  which  has  oome  down 
to  us,  is  an  exam[de  of  the  tiresome,  feeble  style  of  the 
day.  His  Liters,  pdished  yet  trivial,  are  valuable  for  the 
study  oi  the  soda!  life  and  literary  activities  of  his  time. 
The  prindpate  of  Hadrian  is  represented  in  literature  by 
SsMoshM,  Suetonius,  for  a  time  the  emperor's  secretary.  In  his 
,Co  AilT  i^iiu  of  tfie  Casars  he  arranges  his  material  topically,  with 
little  reference  to  chronological  order.  Though  accurate 
in  his  presentation  of  political  matters,  generally  too  ol 
personal  details,  he  has  maired  his  writings  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  great  amount  of  unfounded  gossip  and 
calumny  against  the  {mnces  and  their  families.  He  was  a 
compiler  without  literary  talent  The  same  is  true  of  a 
AnhN  younger  contemporary,  Aulus  Gellius,  whose  Attic  Nights 

born  iboiit     is  &  Storehouse  of  literary,  religious,  political  and  Itffl 
tjo  AJ).        antiquities.     The  title  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  compilation  of  the  work  occu[»ed  the  auth(»^a  even- 
ings during  a  winter  q)ent  in  Athens. 
»«*^o(  A  revival  of  Hellenic  literature  in  the  second  century 

Utantw*.  AD.  produced  some  authors  of  unusual  merit.  Hie 
DioChryM*-  literary  activity  of  Dio  ChrysosttHn,  a  rhetorician  and 
40  to  *ttei  moralist,  extends  from  Vespasian  to  Trajan.  Among  his 
11*  AJ).  Orations  are  some  which  treat  interestingly  of  morals  and 
PhiutA,  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  Greece.  About  the 
";  '^  same  time  Plutarch  wrote  his  Lives,  referred  to  in  the 

^S^^^iM.  chapter  on  Greek  sources.    In  the  same  generation  with 
Plutarch  lived  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philoac^iber,  who  taught 
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the  brotherhood  of  man  and  tb«  loving  goodness  of  God 
the  all-wise  Father.    His  Discourses  were  written  down 
by  a  piqnl,  Airias,  whose  Anabasis  0/  Alexander  has  al-  '•  i$- 
ready  been  mentioiied.   In  Anian's  generation  Appian  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  narrative  Eistory  of  Rome.    It  is  true  AppImi, 
that  he  was  uncritical,  ]ret  we  fiiul  much  valuable  in-  trj.  ^'~ 
formation  in  the  parts  of  his  woric  which  are  still  extant. 
Somewhat  lata  Marcus  Aurelius  composed  in  Greek  his  Mucin 
Mediiatums,  philostqihic  thoughts  written  down  by  the  m-is^ 
Stcnc  emperor  without  order,  just  as  they  occurred  to  him. 
To  the  period  following  his  reign  belongs  the  acrive  life  of 
Dio  Cassius  of  Bithynia.    Although  a  Greek,  he  became  IHo  Cftntn. 
a  Roman  senator  and  held  various  impwtant  administra-  no. 
tive  offices,    llus  experience  in  practical  affairs  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him  as  a  historian.    He  composed  in 
Greek  a  History  of  Rome  in  eighty  books,  extending  from 
the  earliest  times  to  939  A.D.    The  work  shows  remark- 
able  insight  and  judgment.    We  have  books  zxxvi-^  en- 
tire, mth  fragments  and  an  abridgment  of  the  resL   The 
period  following  Marcus  Aurdius,  180-298  A.D.,  repre- 
sented by  fragments  of  Dio  Cassius,  is  covered  in  the 
Bislory  of  Ike  Empire  Since  Marcus  j 
a  Greek  who  lived  somewhat  later. 

Several  minor  sources  deserve  briefer  mention.  Florus,  Hisdr 
vibose  time  and  country  are  unknown,  composed  in  a  •*""••■ 
highly  rhetcnical  style  an  Epitome  of  Roman  History  from 
the  founding  of  the  dty  to  the  beginning  of  the  empire. 
At  the  request  of  Valens,  Eutropius  wrote  a  dry  Com- 
pendium of  Roman  History  to  the  accession  of  his  patron — 
364  AJ).  Aurelius  Victor,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D,,  is  said  to  have  composed  the  Ori^n  of  /Ae 
Amon  Nation;  On  the  lUttstriotu  Mm  of  the  City  of  Rome; 
The  Cttsars,  brief  biogr^>hies  of  the  aapemn  &om 
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Augustus  to  Constandus;  Zi/e  and  CharaOer  of  the  Samam 
Emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Theodosius.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  all  these  works  are  not  by  the  same  hand. 
The  BIX  authors  of  the  Augustan  History — the  lives  of  the 
enipoDtB  from  Hadrian  to  Numerianus,  117--384  A.D. — 
wrote  under  Diocletian  and  Constantioe,  and  dedicated 
their  biographies  to  the  one  or  the  otha  ot  these  oo- 
peron.  Spartianus  was  the  authcn*  of  the  life  of  Hadrian; 
and  CafHtolinus  of  the  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurehus.  This  work,  however  devoid  of  literary  ntciit,  is 
a  highly  in^wrtant  source. 

An  author  of  maanporably  greater  historical  insi^ 
and  judgment  was  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  Gredi  of 
Antioch,  Syria.  Bom  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  he  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  eaily  age  and  attained  to  high  oom- 
jnands  in  a  long  and  honOTable  career.  Late  in  life  fae 
wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  emperors'  AMetemaib 
from  Nerva  to  Valens  in  thirty-one  books.  Then  remain 
only  books  XIV-XXXI.  His  attention  to  penonal  and 
ladal  character,  customs  and  social  conditions  makes  his 
work  unusuaUy  interesting  and  instructive.  He  was  the 
last  distinguished  historian  at  Rome,  ^^oximatdy  to 
the  date  of  his  death  belongs  the  Saiumatia  of  MaooUus, 
a  dialogue  <A  learned  men  <m  literary  questicHis,  rdi^on, 
and  various  customs  of  earlier  Rome.  This  wwk  should 
be  classed  with  the  Attic  mg/Us  of  GeDius. 

Among  the  Christian  writers  of  ancient  times  the  first 
in  order  are  the  authc»i  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Then  follow  a  succession  of  "Christian  Fathers," 
iriio  interpreted  and  expanded  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Of  this  daas  the  eariiest  author  represented  In  the  present 
volume  is  Lactantius,  a  contemporary  of  Diocletian  and 
CcHistantine.    A  rhetorician  of  fine  literary  taste,  he  was 
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converted  to  Christiamfy  probably  in  the  last  persecu- 
tion. Among  his  numoous  writings  the  sketch  entitled 
On  the  Manner  in  wkick  the  Persecutors  died  is  of  chief 
interest  to  students  ol  history.  A  doubt  once  raised  as  to 
its  authentid^  seems  to  be  groundless.  To  the  same 
generation  belonfp  Eusdiius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  an  inti-  EumUm. 
mate  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Constantine.  He 
was  a  zealous  Christian  and  a  learned,  prolific  writer. 
Wa  Eeelaiasfical  Bistory  in  lea  books  narrates  in  detail 
the  rise  of  Christianity  and  its  relation  to  the  empire. 

A  lata-  age  is  represented  by  St  Jerome.  He  was  a  8t  Jmna. 
man  of  native  ability  and  broad  de^  learning,  whose  ££!*^ 
ascetic  temperament  ted  him  to  pass  five  years  in  solitary 
life  among  the  hermits  of  the  Syrian  desert.  He  is  es- 
pecially cdebrated  for  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
Into  Latin.  This  vernon  is  known  as  the  Vulgate.  He 
was  chiefly  histrumental,  too,  in  introducing  monastic  life 
into  the  West  His  LiMers  are  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion on  all  a^iecta  of  social  life  c€  his  age.  Even  more 
distinguished  is  his  younger  contenqiorary,  St  Augustine,  Bt.  Aogs^ 
whose  Cotifessums  gives  an  account  of  his  own  life,  and  ^ja'jUf' 
incidentally  throws  light  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
A  philosopher  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  baptized  in  his  thirty-third  year. 
Thenceforth  he  was  &  most  zealous  su|^>orter  of  the  faith. 
His  various  writings,  filling  sixteen  large  volumes,  have 
contributed  more  than  the  works  of  any  other  man  to  the 
final  atigpitig  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Along  with  his 
Confessions  the  work  of  greatest  interest  to  the  general 
student  of  history  is  his  City  of  God,  A  leading  object  of 
this  book  is  to  refute  the  charge  of  the  pagans  that  the 
misfortunes  of  Rome  were  due  to  Christianity.  He 
demoDitntes  accordingly  the  infinite  superiwity  <rf  his 
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God  in  goodness  and  protecting  power  to  the  c 
deities  of  pagan  Rome.  A  still  later  author  is  Satviantn, 
presbyter  of  Marseilles,  who  lived  nearly  through  the 
fifth  century — through  the  confuaon  and  violence  of  the 
barbarian  invasions.  In  his  Providence  of  God  he  explains 
tTw*  misfortunes  of  the  times  as  divine  punishments  of  the 
wealthy,  govemmg  class  for  thdr  immorality,  greed,  and 
<q)pression.  His  fieiy  zeal  leads  him  to  exaggerate  the 
miseries  and  the  vices  of  his  age.  These  defenders  at  the 
faith  are  merely  representative  of  a  host  of  Christian 
Fathers. 

Quite  distinct  is  the  last  author  of  this  volume,  Effn- 
hard,  secretary  and  private  chaplain  of  Charlemagne. 
His  Life  of  the  Emperor  Karl  the  Great,  a  sin^e  trust- 
wcalhy  Latin  narrative,  is  the  only  {ueoe  of  historkal 
writing  d  the  period  in  which  it  falls. 

Inscriptions,  too,  iotm  an  exceedingly  valuable  source. 
Almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  r^al  period  and  eariy 
rqniblic,  they  grow  abundant  toward  the  end  of  the  re- 
publican per^;  and  fcr  the  administration  of  the  emiHre 
they  furnish  the  most  precious  information.  For  a  full 
and  accurate  appreciation  of  Roman  iastory,  the  public 
woAs  should  also  be  studied. 
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B.  ITALY  AND  HER  PEOPLE 
I.  The  Po  Vailey 
I  Italy  as  a  whole  is  a  triangle,  of  which  the  eastern  side 
is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  the 
soutbon  and  westoB  sides  by  the  Sicilian  and  IVhoiian 
(or  Tuscan)  seas.  These  two  ades  converge  to  form  the 
apex  of  the  trian^  .  .  .  The  third  side,  or  base,  of  this 
triangle  is  cm  the  north,  and  is  formed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  which  stretches  across  the  country  from  Marseilles 
and  the  Sardinian  Sea,  with  no  break,  nearly  to  the  bead 
cfthe  Adriatic  Sea. 
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To  the  south  of  this  range,  which  I  said  we  must  re-  JJ'JJ^J' 
gard  83  the  base  of  the  triangle,  are  the  most  northerly 
plains  of  Italy,  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  so  Ear  as  I 
know,  in  all  Europe.    This  is  the  district  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned. 

It  is  a  superb  plain  variegated  with  fruitful  hills.    The  stnbo  t.  i. 
Fo  divides  it  almost  through  the  midst;  one  side  is  called  *' 
Ciq)adaiia,  and  the  other  Transpadana.    Ci^iadana  in- 
cludes the  part  next  to  the  Apennines,  together  with  Li- 
guria;  and  Transpadana  includes  the  remainder.    Tie 
Ijgurians  <A  the  mountains  and  the  Celts  of  the  plain   (Or  Gsoli.} 
occupy  Cispadana;  the  Celts  and  the  Venetians  inhabit 
the  other  division. 

The  fertility  of  the  Po  vaJley  is  proved  by  its  population,  Thi  tn^ 
the  size  of  the  cities,  and  its  wealth;  in  all  these  respects 
the  Romans  of  this  country  surpass  the  rest  <d  Italy.   Hie  Stnto  ▼.  i. 
cultivated  land  produces  fruits  in  abundance  and  d  every  '*' 
kind,  and  the  woods  contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  mast 
that  Rome,  is  supplied  chlc^  from  the  swine  fed  there. 
As  it  is  weD  watered,  it  produces  millet  to  perfection.    This 
ocmdition  affords  the  greatest  security  sgabist  famine,  as 
millet  resists  every  severity  ot  climate,  and  never  fails 
even  when  other  grains  are  scafce.    The  pitch  works  are 
amazing,  and  the  casks  prove  the  abundance  of  wine;  ior 
the  casks,  formed  of  wood,  are  larger  than  houses,  and 
the  great  supply  of  ptcfa  makes  them  inezpensve. 

The  soft  wood,  which  is  by  far  the  best,  is  produced  in 
the  country  round  Mutioa  (modem  Modena)  and  the 
Scultanna  River.  The  coarse  wool,  on  the  other  band, 
wbidi  forma  the  main  article  of  clothing  am<Kig  the  Italian 
slaves,  is  grown  in  Uguria  and  the  country  of  the  Symbri. 
A  medium  kind,  grown  about  Patavium  (modem  Padua), 
is  used  for  the  finer  carpets,  cassocks,  and  everything  else 
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d  the  same  sort  with  the  wool  on  one  or  both  sides.  Tlie 
mines  are  not  now  worked  so  diligently,  because  they  arenot 
equallyprofitable  with  those  of  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Iberia. 

n.  The  EmnscAiirs 

These  plains  (of  the  Po)  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Etruscans,  who  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  Phlegnean 
plains  roimd  Capua  and  Nola;  the  two  places  last  men- 
tioned have  been  most  celebrated,  because  they  were 
visited  by  many  people,  and  so  became  known.  In  speak- 
ing then  of  the  Etruscan  empire,  we  should  not  refer  to  the 
district  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the  present  time, 
but  to  these  northern  plains,  and  to  what  they  did  when 
they  lived  there. 

Li  andoit  times  they  were  valiant,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
country,  and  built  many  famous  cities.  With  their  great 
navy  they  were  masters  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  and  which  they  called  Tyrrhenian  (or 
Tuscan),  after  their  own  name.  As  one  of  their  military 
equ^nnents  they  had  invented  a  most  useful  instrument 
of  war, — the  trumpet,  which  from  them  is  called  lyrrhena. 
To  the  generab  of  their  army  they  gave  as  badges  of  honor 
an  ivory  throne  and  a  purple  robe.  They  invented  porti- 
coes for  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  noise  of  a 
crowd  of  servants,  and  other  hangers-on.  Introducing 
these  customs  into  their  conunonwealth,  the  Romans 
greatly  improved  them. 

The  Etruscans  gave  themselves  up  to  learning,  especially 
to  the  study  of  nature.  In  these  researches  they  were 
especially  amdous  to  discover  the  meaning  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  To  this  day,  therefore,  they  are  admired  by 
princes  the  woild  over,  who  employ  their  soothsayers  In 
interpreting  the  supernatural  effects  td  thunder. 
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Tbey  enjoy  a  very  rich  coimtiy,  well  tilled  and  im-  ThtlrbB* 
proved;  and  so  reap  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  not 
only  for  necessary  food  but  for  pleasure  and  dcl^t. 

They  have  their  tables  spread  twice  a  day,  furnished 
with  every  variety  of  food,  even  to  luxury  and  excess. 

Their  carpets  are  interwoven  with  flown  designs,  and 
they  use  a  great  many  silver  cups  of  many  forms.  Of 
household  servants  they  have  a  large  number,  some  voy 
beautiful,  others  rich  in  apparel,  above  the  condttion  of 
servants.  Slaves  and  freedmen  alike  have  several  apart- 
ments allowed  them,  completely  furnished  and  adorned. 

Finally  the  Etruscans  threw  oB  their  primitive  sobriety, 
and  now  live  an  idle,  profligate  life  in  riot  and  drunken- 
ness. There  is  no  wonder  then  that  they  have  lost  the 
honor  and  reputation  their  fathers  gained  through  warlike 
achievemen. 

m.  Latidu  and  Caupamu 

The  whole  of  Latium  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in  every  I«tism. 
product;  we  should  except  a  few  districts  along  the  coast,  stnbDv.3.$ 
which  are  marshy  and  unhealthful.  .  .  .  Some  parts 
also  may  be  too  mountainous;  yet  even  these  regions  are 
not  absolutely  idle  and  useless,  for  they  furnish  abundant 
pasturage,  wood,  and  the  peculiar  products  of  marsh  and 
rock.  For  instance,  Ccecubum,  wholly  a  marsh,  nourishes 
a  vine,  which  produces  excellent  wine. 

One  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium  Is  Ostia.  It  has  OaUa. 
no  port  because  of  the  accumulation  of  alt  brought  down 
by  the  Tiber,  which  is  swelled  by  many  riveis.  Vessels 
therefore  come  to  anchor  further  out,  and  yet  with  some 
danger.  Gain,  however,  overcomes  everything;  for  there 
are  many  lighters  in  readiness  to  freif^t  and  unfrdght  the 
larger  ships  before  they  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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to  enable  them  to  finish  their  voyage  speedily.   Lightened 
of  a  part  of  their  cargo,  they  oiter  the  river  and  sail  up  to 

.(A^^mUmi     Rome,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  stadia.    Such 

leet.]  is  the  dty  of  Ostia  founded  by  Ancus  Mardus. 

cwinBifc         Next  in  order  after  Latium  is  Campania,  wluch  extends 

stnbov.4.j.  along  the  Tuscan  Sea.  .  .  .  This  plain  is  fertile  above 
all  others,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  fruitful  hills  and 
the  Samnite  and  Oscan  mountains. 

The  [Jains  about  Capua  are  the  best  in  Italy  (or  fertility 
and  beauty  and  nearness  to  the  sea,  and  for  the  harbors, 

Mjpbiiu  iL  into  which  run  the  merchants  who  are  sailing  to  Italy  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  contain,  too,  the  most  famous 
and  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  ...  In  the  centre  of  these 
plains  lies  the  ridiest  of  all  the  cities, — Capua.  No  tale 
in  all  mythidogy  wears  a  greater  appearance  of  probability 
than  that  which  is  told  of  these  lowlands,  which  like  others 
of  remarkable  beauty  are  called  the  Phlegnean  plains;  for 
surely  none  are  more  likely  for  beauty  and  fertility  to  have 
been  contended  for  by  the  gods. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  they  are  strongly 
sheltered  by  nature  and  difficult  of  approach;  for  one 
side  is  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  rest  by  a  long  high 
chain  of  mountains,  through  which  lead  but  three  passes 
from  the  interior,  all  narrow  and  difficult, — one  from 

The  text  Ii     Samniuiu  (a  second  from  Latium),  and  a  third  from  Hir- 

"^""^      pini. 

stiiboT.4.3.  One  proof  of  the  fertility  of  tlus  country  is  that  it  pro- 
duces the  finest  com.  I  refer  to  the  grain  from  which  a 
groat  is  made  superior  to  all  kinds  of  nee,  and  to  almost 
all  other  farinaceous  food.  They  say  that  some  of  the 
plains  are  bearing  crops  all  the  year  round, — two  crops 
of  lye,  a  third  of  panic,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  of  vege- 
tables.  From  there,  too,  the  Romans  procure  their  finest 
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ninei.  .  .  .  Furtliennore,  the  whc^  countiy  louad  Ven»> 
frum,  and  bwdering  the  plains,  is  rich  in  olives. 

IV.  Rome 

It.  the  interior  the  first  dty  above  Ostia  is  Rome— the  t 
only  dty  built  on  the  Tiber.  Its  position  was  fixed  by  StnboT.j.;. 
necessity  rather  than  dioice.  We  may  add  that  those  who 
afterward  enlarged  it  were  not  at  hberty  to  select  a  better 
site,  as  they  were  prevented  by  what  was  already  built.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  founders  were  of  the  opinion, 
in  regard  to  themselves  and  thdr  successors,  that  the 
Romans  had  to  depend  not  on  fortifications  but  on  arms 
and  valor,  for  safety  and  wealth,  and  that  walls  were  not  a 
defence  to  men,  but  men  were  a  defence  to  walls.  At  the 
time  of  its  founding,  when  the  large  and  fertile  districts 
about  the  dty  belonged  to  others,  and  while  it  lay  eaaly 
c^n  to  assault,  there  was  nothing  in  its  poation  which 
could  be  looked  upon  as  favorable;  but  when  by  valor  and 
labor  these  districts  became  its  own,  there  succeeded  a 
tide  of  proq>erity  which  surpassed  the  advantages  of  every 
other  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  dty,  1 
there  has  been  plenty  of  food,  and  of  wood  and  stone  for 
ceaseless  building,  made  necessary  by  the  falling  down  of 
houses,  by  fires,  and  by  sales,  which  seem  never  to  cease. 
These  sales  are  a  kind  of  voluntary  destruction  of  houses; 
each  owner  tears  down  and  rebuilds  one  part  or  another 
according  to  his  own  taste.  For  these  purposes  the  many 
quarries,  the  forests,  and  the  rivers  which  convey  the 
materials,  offer  wonderful  facilities.  .  .  . 

To  avert  from  the  dty  damages  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
Augustus  Csesar  instituted  a  company  of  freedmen  to  lend 
asastance  at  fires;  and  to  prevent  the  falling  of  houses, 
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be  decreed  tliat  new  bufldinga  should  not  be  curied  » 
hi^  as  formerly,  and  that  those  erected  along  the  public 
streets  should  not  exceed  seventy  feet  in  height  These 
improvements  must  have  ceased,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  quarries,  the  forests,  and  the  ease 
of  tian^wrtation. 

OiMtaMB.  Rome  is  now  mietresa  of  every  accessible  country; 
every  sea  owns  her  power.  She  is  the  first  and  only  state 
recorded  in  histoiy  which  ever  made  the  East  and  West  the 
boundaries  of  her  empire.   And  her  dotninion  has  not  been 

IJioaftlmLy  of  short  duration,  but  more  lasting  than  that  of  any  other 
commonwealth  or  kingdom.  For  after  the  dty  had  been 
founded,  she  conquered  many  warlike  nations,  her  neigh- 
bors, and  still  advanced,  overcoming  all  oppodtion.  .  .  . 
By  the  conquest  of  all  Italy,  she  was  emboldened  to  pro- 
ceed even  to  universal  empire;  and  having  driven  the 
Carthaginians  from  off  the  sea,  whose  maritime  strength 
was  superior  to  all  others,  she  subdued  Macedon,  the  most 
powerful  nation  by  land  till  tbat  time;  and  as  no  enemy 
was  left  either  among  the  Greeks  or  the  barbarians,  she  is 
mistress  of  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  There  is  no  nation  that 
daims  a  share  in  her  universal  power,  or  refuses  obedience 
to  it  But  I  need  say  no  more  to  prove  that  I  have  not 
made  choice  of  a  petty  subject,  or  proposed  to  relate  triv- 
ial or  obscure  actions,  but  have  undertaken  the  history  <rf 
the  most  illustrious  state  and  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments that  can  possibly  be  treated. 

8TDDIBS 

I.  Describe  tlie  products  of  the  Po  VsUey.  Vhat  wu  Its  value  to 
Rome? 

3.  Who  were  the  EtnucaDi?  Give  an  account  of  thdr  dvUisa- 
tietn. 
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J.  How  docs  T^HiiTw  compue  with  Etnuh?    Ii  It  more  or  Icm 

4.  Describe  the  Ntiutko  of  Rome.  What  Ii  mU  of  her  bnOd- 
ing*?  What  ante  to  be  her  political  position?  Name  the  autbon 
of  the  aelectioDi  I-IV  tnd  lUte  when  cuh  lived  and  what  he 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ROUE  UNDER  THE  KINGS 

I.  ROKULUS 

Tfc*  fomd-       Ween  evczything  was  perfonned  which  he  conceived  to 
faicoiBonk  be  acceptable  to  the  gods,  he  called  all  the  people  to  a  place 
DfoarAu  L   appointed,  and  described  a  quadmngular  fgure  about 
the  hill,  tracing  with  a  plow  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a 
cow  yoked  together,  one  continuous  furrow,  designed  to 
receive  the  foundation  of  the  wall;  hence  this  custom  re- 
Hw  Romui    mains  among  the  Romans  of  tracing  a  furrow  with  a  plow 
tb^  colonia  round  the  place  where  they  design  to  build  the  city.  After 
udulen^'    ^^  ^'^  finished  these  things  and  sacrificed  the  bull  and  the 
fan  bdieved    cow,  and  also  having  performed  the  initial  gift  of  many 
dtr  to  luva    other  sacrifices,  he  set  the  people  to  work.    This  day  the 
^J^  Xn   Komans  even  at  present  celebrate  every  year  as  one  td 
fc^»gttA   their  greatest  festivals,  and  call  it  Parilia  (April  ai).    On 
inMHation^     that  day,  which  falls  in  the  b^imiing  of  the  spring,  the 
^S^^       husbandmen  and  shepherds  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
SS^nncTiti'   8'™'8  for  the  increase  of  their  cattle.    But  I  cannot  cer- 
oShuipmA  tainly  say  whether  they  anciently  chose  this  day  as  one  of 
Unn  u        public  rejoidog;  and  for  that  reason  looked  upon  it  as  the 
'*""**^        most  fittmg  for  the  building  of  the  dty;  or,  whether  the 
building  of  it  having  been  b^un  on  that  day,  .they  con- 
secrated it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  worsh^  of  those  gods 
who  are  propitious  to  shepherds. 
TbtttOM        Appointed  king,  R<anulus  proved  himself  brave  and 
(adi,,  skilful  in  war  and  wise  in  the  adoption  of  a  most  excellent 
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fonn  of  government.  Ht  divided  the  wliole  populatios  DfoBj^w 
into  three  parts,  each  of  which  he  placed  under  the  com-  {,;bMgtdi. 
mand  of  a  distinguished  peiscm.  Then  dividing  these  parts 
into  ten  companies,  he  appointed  the  bravest  men  to  be 
theii  leaders.  The  larger  divisions  he  called  tribes,  and  the 
smaller  curia.  The  leaders  of  the  tribes  were  tribunes; 
those  of  the  curie  were  curiones. 

Another  division  of  the  population  he  made  on  the  prin-  Tlw  Mcyi 
dple  of  honor  and  worth.    Those  who,  illustrious  by  birtli 
and  commended  f<^  their  virtue,  were  well-to-do  and  had 
children,  he  separated  from  the  ignoble  and  base  and  needy. 
Those  of  inferior  fortune  he  called  plebeians;  the  better  Aneimi 
class  he  named  patres  (fathers)  because  they  were  older     "^  "^ 
than  the  rest,  or  because  they  had  children,  or  on  account 
of  their  illustrious  birth,  or  for  all  these  reasons.    Their 
descendants  were  called  patricians.    Whenever  the  king 
wished  to  bring  the  patridans  together,  his  heralds  used 
to  summon  them  by  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  father; 
but  the  common  people  were  called  to  the  assembly  by 
servants,  who  went  about  trumpeting  on  ox-horns. 

After  Romulus  had  distinguished  the  nobles  trom  the 
commons,  he  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  duties  of  eadi 
rank.  Hie  nobles  were  to  be  priests,  magistrates,  and 
judges,  and  were  to  help  him  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
dty.  T^e  commons  he  excused  from  this  business,  for 
they  had  neither  experience  in  such  matters  nor  leisure  to 
attend  to  them.  They  were  to  farm,  to  rear  cattle,  and  to 
carry  on  the  money-maJcing  industries,  that  they  might 
have  no  time  for  party  strife,  such  as  we  find  in  other 
dties,  where  those  in  office  abuse  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
base  and  needy  envy  the  richer  dtizens. 

Placing  the  plebeians  as  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  Ttt  ■■>'■■■ 
patndans,  he  jiermitted  each  conunoner  to  choose  as  dtMU» 
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Ii  probably 


patron  the  noble  whom  he  wished.  The  patrons  were  to 
explain  the  laws  to  their  clients,  who  were  ignorant  of  such 
matters,  aad  to  watch  over  their  business  affairs  as  a  father 
does  for  his  children,  to  sue  for  them  when  they  were  un- 
justly treated,  and  to  defoid  them  when  sued.  The  dimts 
were  to  contribute  to  the  dowry  of  their  patron's  daughters, 
to  furnish  the  ransom  in  case  the  patron  or  his  son  should 
be  takai  captive,  to  pay  their  lord's  fines,  and  to  bear 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  offices  he  held,  that  he  might 
perform  his  public  duties  with  becoming  dignity.  It  was 
impious  for  patron  and  client  to  accuse  eadi  other  or  to 
testify  or  vote  against  each  other. 

After  making  these  arrangements,  Romulus  resolved  to 
appoint  councillors  who  were  to  he^  him  manage  the  gov- 
ernment. For  this  purpose  he  selected  a  hundred  men  from 
the  patricians,  and  called  this  council  the  senate.  He 
made  also  an  assembly  of  commons,  to  which  he  granted 
three  powers, — the  election  of  magistrates,  the  ratification 
of  laws,  and  the  decision  of  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
Hie  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  however,  had  no  force 
unless  the  senate  ^proved  them. 

The  most  effective  of  aU  the  arrangements  of  Romulus — 
the  one  which  did  most  not  only  to  TnniritHiTi  tJie  freedom 
of  Rome,  but  also  to  win  for  her  the  supremacy  over  other 
states — was  the  law  which  bade  the  Romans  not  to  mas- 
sacre or  enslave  conquered  peoples  or  to  lay  waste  their 
land,  but  to  settle  part  of  the  conquered  territory  with 
Roman  citizens,  to  found  colonies  in  some  conquered 
towns,  and  to  give  others  the  Roman  citizenship.  The 
kings  who  fc^owed  him,  and  still  later  the  annual  magis- 
trates (consuls),  carried  out  his  liberal  polity  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  time  the  Roman  nation  came  to  excel  ail 
others  in  peculation. 
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Romulus  salt  b  colony  of  three  hundred  men  into  each  ^"wa^Mio- 
dty,  to  iibom  these  gave  a  third  part  of  their  lands  to  be  don 'of 
divided  among  them  l^  lot;  and  these  Catninenses  and  dt^^^ip. 
Antemnates,  who  desired  to  remove  to  Rome,  he  conveyed  Dionrtim  i. 
thither  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  th^  re-  "- 
taining  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  bringing  with 
them  all  thdr  effects.  These,  who  were  not  less  than  three 
thousand,  the  king  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
tribes  and  the  curiffi:  so  that  the  Romans  had  then  for 
the  first  time  six  thousand  foot  in  all  upon  the  reffSter. 
Thus  Cnnina  and  Antemna,  no  inconsiderable  dties  .  ,  . 
after  this  war  became  Roman  cc^onies. 

The  care  of  religion  he  intrusted  to  many  persons.  In  Bdlfloii. 
no  other  newly  built  city  could  be  found  so  many  priests  i>iaD]rdui  IL 
and  attendants  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Each  curia  elected  two 
men  above  fifty  years  of  age,  of  noble  birth,  of  good  char- 
acter and  sufficient  wealth,  and  of  sound  body,  to  act  as 
priests  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  exempt  from  mili- 
tary and  political  duties.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that 
the  women  and  the  chiidrra  should  have  some  part  in  per- 
forming religious  rites,  Romulus  enacted  that  the  wives  of 
priests  should  assist  their  husbands  in  religious  services, 
and  that  the  women  and  children  should  attend  to  those 
ceremonies  which  could  not  lawfully  be  performed  by  men. 

Romulus  gave  the  father  absolute,  lifelong  power  over  n*  pomr 
the  son,  including  the  right  to  scourge  him ,  to  bind  him  and  ^|^, 
compel  him  thus  to  toil  in  the  fields,  or  to  put  hun  to  death,  cfMydu*  B. 
even  if  the  son  chanced  to  be  engaged  in  public  affairs,  **• 
even  if  he  were  occupying  high  offices  or  were  bemg  com- 
mended for  his  public  liberality.    According  to  this  law, 
illustrious  men,  while  delivering  from  the  rostra  harangues 
against  the  senate  but  in  favor  of  the  people,  men  who  for 
this  reason  were  highly  popular,  have  been  dragged  from 
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the  rostn  by  thdr  fftthen  to  suffer  whatever  punishment 

the  latter  should  think  right    And  while  these  sons  were 

led  away  through  the  market-place,  no  oae  was  able  to  res- 

Ktm*.  p.  »■    cue  them — neither  the  consul,  nor  tribune  of  the  plebs,  nor 

the  mob  whom  they  were  flattering,  and  who  ccmsidered  its 

own  power  superior  to  all  authority.    I  will  not  mention 

those  whom  fathers  have  stain,  good  men  moved  by  virtue 

and  zeal  to  achieve  some  noble  deed  fotbidden  by  their 

tThe  «i»«J^  parent.    Such  was  the  case  with  Manlius  Torquatus  and 

■on  to  dMtii   many  others,  in  regard  to  whom  I  shall  speak  at  the  premier 

tor  diaobccU-     ({_,_ 

The  Roman  l^islator  did  not  limit  the  father's  au- 
DloDjrdiu  JL  thority  at  this  point,  but  gave  him  pomission  to  sell  the 
son  .  .  .  granting  to  the  father  more  power  over  the  son 
than  to  the  master  over  his  slaves;  for  if  a  slave  is  sold  and 
afterward  given  his  liberty,  henceforth  he  remains  free, 
whereas  if  the  son  is  sold  by  the  father  and  then  liberated, 
he  falls  again  under  the  paternal  power,  and  a  second  time 
in  like  manner;  not  till  after  the  third  sale  doea  he  become 
free  bom  his  father. 

n.  NUUA  PoifFmcs 

miMMdwa      After  Kuma  had  been  made  king  in  this  way,  he  set 

about  founding  anew,  on  the  principles  of  law  and  morals, 

^    '^      the  city  recently  established  by  force  of  arms.    When  he 

saw  that  the  spirit  of  the  dtizeos,  rendered  savage  by 

military  life,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  those  principles 

during  the  continuance  of  wars,  he  concluded  that  his 

fierce  naticm  should  be  softened  by  the  disuse  of  arms. 

(Axpktmt,     At  the  foot  of  Argiletum,  therefore,  he  erected  a  temple  <rf 

graiud  b»-      Janus  as  on  index  of  peace  and  war;  when  open,  it  should 

q[^^j^    show  that  the  state  was  engi^ed  in  war,  and  its  doidng 

ue  Foram.)     should  Signify  that  all  the  neighboring  nnrimn  were  at 
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peace  with  Rome.    Twice  only  since  the  reign  of  Numa 
has  this  temple  been  closed. 

He  organized  the  people,  according  to  their  trades,  in  SL'SS^ 
giuilds  of  musicians,  goldsmiths,  builders,  dyers,  shoe- 
makers, cuniers,  coppersmiths,  and  potters.  All  the  other  ^|Sh!|]^, 
trades  he  imited  in  one  guild.  He  assigned  to  every  guild 
its  eqxdal  privileges,  common  to  all  the  members,  and 
ordained  that  each  should  have  its  own  times  of  meeting 
and  should  worship  its  special  patixm  god. 

Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  appointment  of  Ba  appolati 
priests,  though  he  himself  performed  many  sacred  rites,  B"***"- 
especially  those  which  now  belong  to  the  Jfomen  (priest)  of  ^^ ''  "^ 
Ji^iter. 

It  is  a  crime  for  the  flamen  of  Jupiter  to  ride  horseback  Tbi  stim 
or  to  see  the  centuries  under  arms;  for  this  reason  he  has      '"*^ 
rarely  been  elected  consul.    He  is  not  permitted  to  take  Antm  GeU^ 
an  oath;  the  ring  he  wears  must  be  hollow  and  of  open  bom  Pibiiu 
work.    No  fire  may  be  carried  from  his  house  but  the  '*'***'• 
sacred  fire.    If  a  man  enters  that  house  bound,  he  must  JImm;  ai. 
be  tmboond,  and  the  bonds  must  be  carried  through  the  w'lM,  03 1 
inner  court  up  the  roof  and  thrown  into  the  street.   The 
flamen  has  no  knot  about  him,  either  on  his  cap,  his  girdle, 
or  any  other  part.    If  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  beaten 
with  rods  falls  at  his  feet  as  a  suppliant,  the  guilty  one 
cannot  be  beaten  that  day  without  sacril^e.    None  but 
a  freeman  may  cut  a  flamoi's  hair.    He  never  touches  or 
names  a  she-goat,  raw  flesh,  hair,  or  beans.    He  must  not 
dip  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  that  climbs  too  high.    The 
feet  of  the  bed  he  sleeps  in  must  be  plastered  with  mud. 
He  never  quits  it  three  consecutive  nights,  and  no  one 
dse  has  the  right  to  sleep  therein.    There  must  not  be 
near  the  woodwork  of  his  bed  a  box  with  sacred  cakes  in 
it.    The  parings  of  his  nails  and  the  cuttings  of  his  hair 
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are  covered  with  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  fruit  tree.  For  bim 
all  days  are  holy  days.    He  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
open  air  without  the  apex  (conical  cap);  and  even  as  to 
remaining  bareheaded  under  his  own  roof,  the  pontiffs 
have  only  quite  recently  decided  that  he  may  do  so. 
JJ^T**"'        Numa  also  selected  maidens  for  Vesta,  to  fill  a  priest- 
hood derived  from  Alba  and  closely  connected  with  the 
^^    *""       family  of  the  founder  of  Rome.    That  they  might  be  con- 
stant attendants  in  the  temple,  he  appointed  them  salaries 
from  the  public  treasury;  and  by  requiring  them  to  re- 
main unmarried  and  to  perform  various  religious  rites,  he 
made  them  sacred  and  venerable. 
He  ordained  that  the  Vestal  virgins  should  continue 
Flntvc^        unmarried  thirty  years;  during  the  first  ten  years  they 
""^  "^       were  to  leam  their  duties,  during  the  next  ten  they  were 
to  perform  them,  and  during  the  last  they  were  to  teach 
others.    After  this  period  any  of  them  who  wished  might 
marry  and  cease  to  be  priestesses;  but  it  is  said  that  very 
few  took  advantage  of  this  privil^e  and  that  those  few 
were  not  happy.    By  their  r^;rets  and  sorrow  for  the  life 
they  bad  left,  they  made  the  others  scruple  to  leave  it 
and  prefer  to  remain  maidens  till  their  death. 
2»w^      Honor  is  paid  also  to  the  graves  of  the  dead.   Appease 
the  spirits  of  your  forefathers,  and  offer  small  presents  to 
S*^^?*^     the  pyres  that  have  long  been  cold.    The  shades  of  the 
(Thelotfn]    dead  ask  but  humble  offerings:  affection  rather  than 
to  ''SJ'*^    costly  gifts  pleases  them;  Styx  below  has  no  greedy  divin- 
bntedoD        itics.    Enough  for  them  is  the  covering  of  their  tomb 
10.  's^,  tba  overshadowed  with  the  chaplets  laid  there,  and  the  scat- 
J""™^     tered  fruits  and  the  little  grain  of  salt,  and  com  soaked 
irnU  rf  Uw    in  wine,  and  violets  loosened  from  the  stem;  let  these 
gifts  be  placed  in  a  jar  in  the  middle  of  the  way.    I  do 
not  forlud  more  costly  <^eriiigs,  but  by  these  mentioned 
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the  shade  may  be  appeased.    After  erectiiig  the  altars, 
add  prayeis  and  suitable  words. 

But  while  they  are  celebrating  these  rites,  remaia  un-  "Lrtnooa 
wedded,  ye  maideos;  let  the  torch  of  pine  wood  await  ounj." 
au^dous  days.    And  let  not  the  curved  q>ear  part  thy  fptie  pme 
vii:gin  rin^ets,  thou  maiden  who  appearest  to  thy  impa-  torehwM 
tient  mother  already  of  marriageable  years.    Conceal  thy  muiia^ 
torches,  Hymemeus,  and  remove  them  afar  from  these  ?i^^^tto« 
dismal  fires, — the  gloomy  tombs  have  other  torches  than  ^^  '"^—r 
these.    Let  the  gods,  too,  be  concealed,  with  the  doors  wuamu- 
of  their  temples  dosed;  be  the  hrcs  without  incoise,  and  S^?*^j. 
let  the  hearths  stand  without  fire.    Abroad  now  wander  ^^  ^ 
phantom  Epirits,  and  bodies  that  have  been  committed  to  )Buni«>-) 
the  tombs.    Now  the  ghost  feeds  on  the  food  left  for 
ft.  .  .  . 

The  kinsfolk,  full  of  affection,  have  named  the  next  day  n* 
the  CarisHa,  and  the  company  of  relatives  assemble  at  the 
family  feast.  In  good  truth  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  turn 
our  attention  from  the  tombs  and  from  our  relatives  who 
are  dead,  to  those  who  survive;  and  after  so  many  are 
lost,  to  see  all  that  remains  of  our  famfly,  and  to  reckon 
the  decrees  of  relationship.  .  .  . 

When  the  night  has  passed  away,  then  let  the  god  who  Tlw  latti 
by  his  landmark  divides  the  fields  be  worshipped  with  the  coran- 
accustomed  honors.    Terminus,  whether  thou  art  a  stone,  ■'°""* 
or  whether  a  stock  sunk  deep  in  the  earth  by  the  andents, 
yet  even  in  this  form  dost  thou  possess  divinity.    Tliee 
the  two  owners  of  adjoining  fields  oown  with  diaplets 
from  their  qiposite  ddes,  and  presoit  with  two  garlands 
and  two  cakes.    They  build  an  altar;  the  peasant's  wife 
brings  in  a  broken  pan  the  fire  takm  bom  the  burning 
hearth. 

An  (dd  man  cuts  t^  the  firewood,  and  idles  it  faEj^  when 
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diopped,  and  strives  hard  to  drive  the  branches  into  the 
resisting  ground.  While  he  is  exdting  the  kindling  blaze 
vith  dried  bark,  a  boy  stands  by  and  holds  in  his  hands  a 
broad  ba^iket.  Out  of  this,  when  the  father  has  thrice 
thrown  the  produce  of  the  earth  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  his  little  daughter  ofieis  the  shced  honeycombs. 
Others  have  wine;  a  portion  of  each  thing  is  thrown  into 
the  fire;  the  crowd,  all  arrayed  in  white,  look  on  and  keep 
a  rdigious  silence.  Terminus  is  ^rinkled,  too,  with  the 
blood  of  a  slain  lamb;  he  makes  no  complaint  when  a 
young  pig  is  offered  him.  The  neighbors  meet  in  suppli- 
cation, and  they  celebrate  the  feast  and  sing  thy  praise, 
holy  Terminus.  It  is  thou  that  dost  set  the  limits  to  na- 
tions, and  cities,  and  mighty  kingdoms;  without  thee  the 
whole  country  would  be  steeped  in  litigation. 

m.  SERVICS  TnLLTOS 

Th»  MMsi.      He  then  set  about  a  peaceful  work  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, that  as  Numa  had  been  the  author  of  rdigious  insti- 
tutions, posterity  might  celebrate  Servius  as  the  founder  of 
all  distinctions  among  the  members  of  the  state,  and  of 
those  classes  which  are  based  on  dignity  and  fortune.    For 
he  instituted  the  census, — a  most  salutary  measure  for  an 
This  coffl^  empire  destined  to  become  so  great.    According  to  the  cen- 
oMia  did       BUS  the  services  of  war  and  peace  were  to  be  performed  not 
kfte^Uf*^    by  every  peistm  without  distinction,  but  in  proportion  to 
scitutioii  d   his  amount  of  property.  By  means  of  the  census  he  formed 
in  the  uriy     the  classes  and  the  centuries, — an  arrangement  which  still 
^'^'^Ij^       exists  and  whidi  is  eminently  suited  both  to  peace  and  to 
below,  Tfai. 

Th»_cwiwM  Of  those  who  had  an  estate  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
asses  or  more  he  made  eighty  centuries,  forty  of  seniors  and 
forty  of  juniors.    All  these  centuries  constituted  the  first 
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dasi.  The  seniors  were  to  piard  the  dty,  the  juniors  to  y^KW/,  . 
carry  on  war  in  the  field.  Their  arms  were  a  hebnet,  a  oaotmr  B.C. 
round  shield,  greaves,  and  a  coiselet — all  of  bronze.  This  „  ed^^u 
aimor  was  for  defence.  Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  JJJ^  '^^ 
spear  and  a  sword.  To  the  first  class  were  added  two  cen-  e«)ier  tiiDei 
turies  of  mechanics,  who  were  to  serve  without  anns.  mtv.  "* 
Thdr  duty  was  to  convey  the  military  engines.  v°^^J^ 

The  second  class  included  all  whose  estates  were  worth  ^**J^  ^^ 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  asses.    From  the  bsd.) 
seniors  and  juniors  of  this  class  twenty  centuries  in  all  were 
enrolled.    Theii  shields  were  oblong  instead  of  round,  and 
they hadno corselet   Witbtheseezceptionstheirarmswere 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  class.    The  property  of  the 
third  class  amounted  to  fif^  thousand  asses  (at  the  low- 
est) ;  the  number  of  the  centuries  was  the  same  as  of  the 
second  class  with  the  same  distinction  of  age.   Th^  arms, 
too,  were  the  same  excepting  that  they  wore  no  greaves. 
The  fourth  class,  including  all  whose  property  was  rated 
at  twenty-five  thousand  asses  (at  the  lowest),  furnished 
the  same  number  of  centuries;  but  th^  had  no  arms  ex- 
cepting a  speax  and  a  long  javelin.  The  fifth  class  included  OJvt  b  cod- 
thirty  coituiies,  who  cairied  slings  and  stones  for  throwing,  uu  Dumb«ni 
Among  them  wrae  counted  three  centuries  of  hom-blowers  i;''^^^' 
and  trumpeters.    The  pn^wrty  of  the  class  was  rated  at  wtM,  341.) 
eleven  thousand  asses  (at  the  lowest).   All  below  this  rat- 
ing formed  one  century  exempt  from  military  service. 

After  dividing  and  arming  the  infantry  in  this  way,  he  Tfeseanbr. 
levied  twelve  centuries  of  knights  from  among  the  chief  On  bet  tte 
men  of  the  state.  And  of  the  three  centuries  instituted  by  S^,ied,^Dd 
Romulus  he  made  six  without  changing  their  names.'  Ten  JjJ|^1t»Sve 
thousand  asses  from  the  public  revenue  were  given  the  were  id<kd; 

JtMM,M. 

■  The  three  origbuu  centuries  irere  dfatinffitthri  {tom  the  three  m-) 
■/tcrwud  addid  by  tba  team  "earlier"  aitd  "bter." 
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knights  for  buying  horses;  uid  widows  wen  taxEd  two 
thouaaod  asses  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  horses.    All 
these  burdoiB  wot  taken  off  the  poor  and  laid  on  the 
rich. 
Tk«  u-  Then  an  additional  honor  was  added;  the  right  to  vote 

MBtnriM  was  not  pvea  to  all  alike,  according  to  the  custom  estab* 
i^A^).  Wished  by  Romulus,  and  followed  by  succeeding  kings,  of 
granting  to  every  man  the  same  right;  but  degrees  of  privi- 
lege wo'e  made,  so  that  no  one  m^t  seem  to  be  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting,  and  yet  the  whole  power  might 
re^de  in  the  chief  men  of  the  state.  For  the  knights  were 
first  called,  and  then  the  eif^ty  centuries  of  the  first  class; 
and  if  they  happened  to  differ,  which  was  rarely  the  case, 
those  of  the  second  were  called,  and  the  voting  seldom 
descended  to  the  lowest  class. 
n«  dig  Next  he  divided  the  dty  into  four  parts  according  to  the 

regions  and  hills  then  inhabited,  and  be  called  these  divi- 
tinie  he  sions  tribes,  as  I  think  from  the  tribute;  for  he  introduced 

praUl^  di-    ^^  ^g  method  of  levying  taxes  according  to  the  value  (rf 
eountiy,  too,    estates. 

._ ,  The  taking  of  the  census  he  hastened  by  the  terror  of  a 

popniitlon.     law  which  threatened  with  imprisonment  and  death  those 

Uv7  i-  44-       who  did  not  present  themselves  to  be  rated.   He  then  pro- 

daimed  that  all  the  Roman  citizens,  horse  and  foot,  should 

attend  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  Campus  Martins,  eadi  in 

his  centuiy.  .  .  .    Eighty  thousand  citizens  are  said  to 

In  bet  the      have  been  rated  in  that  survey.  Fabius  lector,  the  earliest 

mnof  mlU-    of  ^u^  historians,  adds  that  sudi  was  the  number  of  those 

^^^     who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Tliis  multitude  made  neces- 

«<ild  bu^   sary  the  enlargement  of  the  dty.    Servlus,  acovdins^y, 

«d  DhK  or      added  two  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  the  \^minaL  .  .  .  The 

^^^^bcJM  ^^''Ic  dty  he  surrounded  with  an  earthm  rampart,  a  moat, 

Wmit,  MT.     and  a  waJl. 
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IV.  TkE  Tekfle  of  the  CAPrroLdE  JxTPrncB 
The  king  undertook  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  JK^^*" 
and  Minerva  in  perfonnance  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to 
the  gods  in  the  last  battle  againat  the  Sabines.     He  ^^a' 
therefore  surrounded  the  hill,  on  which  he  im>posed  to  ^■^o^- 
place  the  temple,  with  high  supporting  waUs  in  many  ^''^*" 
places;  for  it  was  neither  easy  of  access  nor  even,  but 
craggy  and  ending  in  a  point;  hence  there  was  great  diffi-  "^-^f^^ 
culty  in  rendering  it  fit  for  the  purpose.    He  therefore  oted  In  the 
filled  up  the  interval  between  the  supporting  walls  and  ^^^  '' 
the  tc^  of  the  hill  with  earth;  and  by  levelling  it,  made  it  pub^K- 
very  fit  to  receive  the  sanctuaries.    But  he  was  prevented  Dioiviliii 
by  death  from  laying  the  foundations  of  it:  for  he  lived  u^  't^ttti 
but  four  years  after  the  end  of  the  last  war.    Many  years  ^J^  "orie- 
afterward,  however,  the  Tarquin,  who  was  the  second  P^J'^ 
king  after  him,  and  who  was  finally  dethroned,  laid  the  i^ie;  d. 
fonndatkuta  of  this  structure,  and  built  a  great  part  of  it.  if,^  ,„. 
But  even  he  did  not  complete  the  work,  which  was  finished 
imder  those  annual  magistrates  who  were  consuls  the  third 
year  after  his  expulsion.    It  is  proper  to  relate  also  the 
incidents  that  preceded  the  building  of  it,  which  all  the 
writers  of  the  local  history  have  handed  down.     When 
Tarquinius  was  preparing  to  build  the  temple,  he  called 
the  augurs  together  and  ordered  them  first  to  consult  the 
gods  as  to  the  most  suitable  place  of  all  the  dty  to  be  con- 
secrated, and  the  most  acceptable  to  the  gods;  and  on 
their  naming  the  ^'U  that  commands  the  Forum,  and  was 
then  called  the  Taipeian,  now  the  Capitoline  bill,  he  or- 
dered them  again  to  declare  after  they  had  consulted  the 
gods,  in  which  part  of  the  hill  the  foundations  ought  to  be 
bud;  in  this  matter  there  was  no  smaU  difficulty;  for  there 
were  upon  the  bill  many  altars,  ctf  both  gods  and  geniuses. 
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^1^         not  far  distant  from  one  another,  which  were  to  be  removed 
to  some  other  place,  and  the  whole  area  to  be  set  a^e  for 
the  sacred  enclosure,  that  was  proposed  to  be  created 
there  for  the  gods.   The  auguis  thought  proper  to  consult 
the  gods  to  whom  these  altars  were  consecrated,  concerning 
every  one  of  them;  and  if  they  gave  their  consent,  then  to 
remove  them;  the  rest  of  the  gods,  therefore,  and  geniuses 
gave  them  leave  to  remove  their  altars;  but  Terminus  and 
Juventus,  although  the  augurs  besought  them  with  great 
earnestness,  and  importunity,  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  leave  their  places;  for  which  reason  their  altars  were  in- 
cluded within  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  one  of  them, 
now,  stands  in  the  portico  of  the  chapel  of  Minova,  and 
the  other,  in  the  ch^>el  itself  near  to  the  statue  of  that 
goddess;  from  hence,  the  augurs  concluded  that  no  time 
would  ever  remove  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
or  impair  its  vigor;  and  both  have  proved  true  to  this  age, 
which  is  now  the  twen^-fourth  generation. 
Kad  a  tha        Ludus    Tarquinius,    the   Proud,   reigned   twenty-five 
years;  the  regal  form  of  government  extended  from  the 
(j^tht   '      building  of  the  dty  to  its  deliverance,  two  hundred  and 
^J^j^*^   forty-five  years.     Two  consuls,  Ludus  Junius  Brutus 
citywiis        and  Ludus  Tarquinius  Cdlatinus,  were  dected  in  the 
"ivdect.")     comiUa  centuriaia  under  the  prefect  td  the  dty,  as  pre- 
soibed  by  the  cominentaria  of  Servius  TuQius. 


I.  How  did  the  Rommni  found  a  dty  (d.  rtmaA  In  mughi)? 
Dacribe  the  division  of  the  population  bto  tribes  and  cotIb;  into 
patridans  and  pUieians.  Who  belonged  to  the  coiik?  What 
public  rights  lud  the  dients?  Deavlbe  the  fouodiog  of  a  Boman 
colony.  What  was  6aat  with  conquered  alieni  who  wished  to  live  at 
Rome?  What  rellgioui  legulatiau  an  ascribed  ts  Renuilua?  De- 
scribe the  eariy  family. 
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3.  What  lellglatts  Inttltutiou  ue  said  to  have  betn  eitablitliecl  hy 
Nnnu?  Wh&t  leMiictlons  were  placed  on  tbe  priest  of  Jupiter? 
How  did  the  Romans  wonhip  the  dead?  What  guilds  are  ascribed 
to  Numa  as  founder? 

3.  What  are  the  moat  important  institutions  assigned  to  Serviua 
TuIliusP  Why  should  the  Romans  ascribe  to  him  census  regulaUona 
which  were  in  fact  adc^ted  long  after  his  time? 

4.  From  this  passage  what  ceremoniea  aeem  to  hare  been  necea- 
■ary  before  building  a  temple?  F.Htninjfing  the  Individual  lungs, 
who  are  largely  mythical,  write  an  essay  on  (ij  the  govenunent 
under  the  kings;  (1)  the  early  Roman  religion. 
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THE  EARLY  REPUBLIC:   (J)  THE  PLEBEIANS  WIN 
THEIR  RIGHTS 

I.  The  Founding  of  the  Republic 
The  Ksnb-       APTES  the  kingship  had  lasted  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Tarquin  was  expelled.    At  this  time  the 
^^^jl.  30,    Romans  hated  the  name  of  king  as  much  as  they  had  once 
Ancieii  longed  for  the  deceased — or  rather  the  departed — Romu- 

WorU,  330.     lus.   When  Tarquin  was  banished,  therefore,  the  monarchy 

came  to  an  end. 
(I«w  ol  Then  Fublicola  had  a  law  passed  by  the  popular  assem- 

PubUoolt.)      bly  that  no  magistrate  should  put  to  death  or  scourge  a 
Roman  citizen  without  granting  him  the  right  of  aiq)eal  to 
the  people. 
The  Gwwal*.      But  we  date  the  b^inning  of  liberty  from  this  period  be- 
Livy  li.  t.        cause  the  consuls  were  annual  magistrates,  not  because  th^ 
had  any  less  power  than  that  of  king.   The  £rst  consuls  had 
all  the  privileges  and  trappii^  of  royal  authority.    Care 
was  taken,  however,  that  tb«y  m^ht  not  t^jpear  doubly 
*«<-  »r.       terrible  by  both  having  the  (lictors  and)  fasces  at  the  same 
time.    With  the  consent  of  his  colleague  Brutus  was  first 
attended  by  the  fasces.    He  had  been  zealous  in  establish- 
ing liberty,  and  now  he  was  its  faithful  guardian.   First  of 
all  he  required  the  people,  while  still  enraptured  with  their 
new  hberty,  to  swear  that  they  would  never  ^ain  suffer  a 
king  to  T\ile  at  Rome;  for  he  feared  that  they  might  after- 
ward be  won  ovw  or  bribed  by  the  royal  family.    Next, 
that  a  full  list  of  members  mig^t  fpvt  the  senate  mora 
348 
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strength,  he  chose  into  it  the  principal  men  from  the  class 
of  knights  so  as  to  complete  the  number  three  hundred, 
which  the  king's  murders  had  diminished. 

Then  the  Romans  attended  to  religious  matters.  The  ^^.^  *''* 
kings  had  performed  a  part  of  the  public  worship;  and  in  (Sa  ,atn- 
order  that  their  service  might  not  be  missed,  a  king  of  the  "^'' 
sacrifices  was  appointed.  This  priestly  office  the  Romans  ^^^  "■  *■ 
made  subject  to  the  chief  pontiff,  in  order  that  too  great  Jj^^"- 
honor,  added  to  the  name  of  king,  might  not  endanger  their  WtM,  mo. 
liberty,  now  their  chief  care. 

In  that  period  the  senate  maintained  the  commonwealth  ^j?"^*" 
in  such  a  condition  that,  though  the  people  were  free,  they  nOs. 
had  little  to  do  with  the  government;  for  the  senate  man-  cicera,  jc*- 
aged  nearly  all  public  business  by  its  own  authority  and  *"*'*^  "•  **■ 
according  to  its  own  customs  and  traditions,  while  over 
all,  the  consuls  exercised  a  powa  which,  though  annual, 
was  by  nature  and  law  truly  royal.    Tliey  earnestly  en- 
forced that  rule  which  has  done  so  much  to  mninfain  the 
powa  of  the  nobles,  that  the  acts  of  the  p<^>ular  assembly 
should  not  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  senate. 

Scarcely  ten  years  after  the  first  consuls,  Titus  IJartius  Ti»  d>ei«- 
was  appointed  first  dictator.   This  new  <^ce  seemed  like      '  * 
the  royal  power  restored.  ^"^  "■ 

Immediately  after  recdving  his  authority,  he  appointed  Dknjriui  v. 
Spurius  CassiuB  master  of  hoise,  for  no  one  to  this  day 
when  chosen  dictator  enters  upon  his  office  without  a  mas- 
ter of  horse.  Wishing  to  make  a  display  of  his  power  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  terror  rather  than  for  any  real  use, 
he  bade  his  lictors  bear  through  the  dty  their  axes  bound 
in  rods  (fasces).  This  was  a  custom  of  the  kings  but 
abandoned  by  the  consuls,  for  Valerius  Publicola  made  the 
change  in  order  to  tender  the  """'''"•  office  leaa  hateful  to 
thtpetytle. 
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UvyLiS.  When  the  fiist  dictator  waa  appointed  at  Rome,  the 
people,  seeing  the  axes  carried  before  him,  were  struck  with 
awe,  ao  that  they  became  more  submiaave  and  more 
obedient  to  orders.  Under  the  consuls  a  citizen  oppressed 
by  one  could  ask  the  aid  of  the  other;  but  imder  the  dic- 
tator there  was  no  such  means  of  assistance;  neither  was 
there  a  ri^t  of  appeal  or  any  other  resource  except  in 
strict  obedience. 

n.  The  Growth  of  Plebeian  Rjgbts 
■niii  tribow*      TTien  they  began  to  consider  a  reconciliation,  and  among 
the  conditions  it  was  allowed  that  the  plebeians  should 
'^  "■  ^"      have  their  own  magistrates,  with  inviolable  privil^;es,  who 
w^uSHua.     should  have  the  power  of  bringing  common  people  aid 
2  c.        against  the  consuls,  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  patricians  to  hold  this  o&tx.    In  this  way  two 
tribunes  of  the  pleba  were  created. 
By  the  institution  of  two  tribunes  to  appease  the  sedition 
Gcera,  JE*-     of  the  people,  the  power  of  the  senate  was  lessened.    Still 
it  remained  dignified  and  august,  for  it  was  still  composed 
of  the  wisest  and  bravest  men,  who  protected  their  country 
in  peace  and  in  war.   Their  authority  was  still  strong  be- 
cause in  honor  they  were  superior  to  their  fellow-dtizens. 
MbLbib!''      "^^  BOH,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to 
MitiiMd.        perfonn  the  functions  of  his  office,  .  .  .  assembled  the 
*"    "  people,  and  proposed  a  law  concerning  the  election  of  the 

™'^^*»  tribunes,  by  which  that  election  was  to  be  transferred 
The  uitkr  ^fo™  the  assemblies  of  the  curie,  called  by  the  Romans 
oi  tu*  Itw  Comitia  Curiata,  to  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes.  The  <Uf- 
it«*v<ilaa;  fcKnce  between  them  is  this:  in  order  to  render  valid  the 
wSrufsAi.  '^^'u^o'iB  taken  in  the  assemblies  of  the  curia,  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  senate  should  issue  a  decree,  and  that 
the  people,  voting  in  their  curis,  should  confirm  it,  and 
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tli&t  after  boUi  these  acta  the  heavenly  signs  and  auspices 
should  not  oppose  it:  whereas  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes  ndthct  the  previous  decree  of  the  senate  vas  neces- 
sfuy,  nor  the  ratification  of  the  holy  rites  and  auspices, 
but  only  that  the  resolutions  there  taken  should  be  finally 
determined  by  the  members  of  the  tribes  in  one  day. 

m.  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 

Let  the  master  of  a  funeral  make  use  of  a  public  officer 
and  lictOTS.    Let  it  be  lawful  for  him  to  use  three  mantles 
in  a  funeral,  a  purple  fillet  for  the  head,  and  ten  flute-  Apcimi 
players.    Let  him  do  no  more  than  this. 

Let  none  pour  wine  mixed  with  precious  ointment  into 
dead  bodies. 

Let  none  make  more  than  one  funeral  for  one  person,  or 
carry  more  than  one  bier  in  the  funeral  processon. 

Let  none  make  use  of  gold  in  funerals.  But  if  the  teeth 
of  the  deceased  are  fastened  with  gold,  let  none  be  pros- 
ecuted for  burying  or  burning  the  deceased  with  that 
gold. 

Let  not  women  scratch  their  faces  or  tear  their  cheeks  or 
raise  lamentations  on  account  of  a  funeral. 

Let  the  praises  of  honored  men  be  repeated  in  a  gather- 
ing of  the  people;  and  let  songs  of  mourning,  accompanied 
with  a  flute,  attend  these  praises. 

Let  the  father  have  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  his  The  fu^r 
son.   Let  it  be  lawful  to  sell  the  son  as  a  slave  three  times,  wtj.'"'" 
If  the  father  shall  sell  the  son  three  times,  let  the  son  be 
free  from  his  father. 

Let  there  be  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  feet  round  the 
outer  wall  of  every  house. 

Let  an  oath  be  of  the  greatest  force  to  insure  credit. 

Let  no  man  take  more  interest  for  money  than  aae  per 
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cent  a  month.  If  he  shall  do  otherwise,  let  h^  be  fincb 
four  times  that  sum. 

If  a  judge  or  arbitrator  appoitated  by  law  sliaU  take 
money  for  a  judgment  to  be  given,  let  the  crime  be 
capital. 

If  any  one  breaks  the  limb  of  another  and  makes  no 
reparation^  let  retaliation  take  place. 

Whoever  shall  maliciously  bum  another's  house,  let  him 
be  bound  and  whipped  at  the  discredon  of  the  pnetor,  and 
burned.  But  if  the  mischief  is  acddental,  let  him,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  prattor,  repair  the  damage  or  be  punished 
for  it  by  being  whipped. 

If  any  <me  shall  publish  slander  or  write  verses  to  the 
defamation  of  another,  let  the  offence  be  capital.  If  any 
shall  assemble  in  the  dty  privately  at  n^ht,  let  the  oSence 
be  capital. 

Let  there  be  no  intennairiage  between  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

Let  thirty  days'  grace  be  granted  after  a  debt  has  been 
confessed  and  judgment  given.  Then  let  the  debtor  be 
seized.  Let  the  creditor  bring  him  before  the  court.  If  he 
does  not  obey  the  summons,  or  is  not  bailed  by  any  one, 
let  the  creditor  take  him  away  and  bind  him  with  a  thong 
or  with  fetters  weighing  no  more  than  fifteen  pounds,  or  if 
be  will,  less.  If  the  debtor  pleases,  let  him  mnintftin  him- 
self. If  he  does  not  maintain  himself,  let  the  one  who  keeps 
bim  in  bonds  give  him  a  pound  of  spelt  every  day;  if  he 
thinks  fit,  more.  Meantime  let  there  be  an  agreement. 
If  the  debtor  does  not  agree  with  his  creditor,  let  the  latter 
keep  him  in  bonds  sixty  days.  In  this  period  let  the  creditor 
dte  him  to  court  three  market-days  in  suctxsdon,  and  let 
him  proclaim  the  sum  at  whidi  the  costs  are  laid.  Then 
let  the  dedittff  put  him  to  death;  or  if  be  ]tleaae^  kU  him 
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ai  t  dave  in  t  foidgn  countiy  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  If 
the  debtor  is  assigned  to  many  crediton,  let  them  on  the 
third  market^y  cut  his  body  into  several  pieces.  If 
they  cut  more  or  less,  let  it  bring  no  damage  to  them- 


IV.  FmiHxa  GaowTH  os  Plebeian  Riobis 

a.  Tie  VaUrian-SoraUoH  Laws 

After  the  subversion  of  the  decemvirate,  the  first  per-  Pawir  <( 
sons  who  were  invested  with  the  cx)nsular  dignity  by  the  ...^^^^ 
people  in  an  assembly  of  the  centuries,  were,  as  I  said,  *°'^^' 
Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  and  Marcus  Horatius  Barbatus.  _,^^^ 
These  magistrates,  who  were  themselves  of  a  p(^ular  zi.45. 
dispostion  and  had  inherited  these  prindples  from  their  Aaeimt 
ancestors,  adhered  to  the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  "''^  >**■ 
idebeians,  when  they  persuaded  them  to  lay  down  thdr 
arms.    Avowing  that,  in  their  administration,  they  would 
consult  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  people,  they  en- 
acted several  laws  in  the  assembly  of  centuries, — while  the 
patridaos  were  dissatisfied  but  ashamed  to  oppose  them, 
— some  laws  which  I  need  not  record,  and  particularly 
that  which  ordains  that  the  laws  passed  by  the  people  in 
their  assemblies  by  tribes  dould  bind  all  the  Romans 
without  distinction,  and  have  the  same  force  with  those 
which  should  be  passed  in  the  assemblies  by  centuries. 
The  punishments  appointed  against  such  as  should  abro-  TU*  lute- 
gate  or  transgress  this  law,  if  oinvicted  thereof,  were  fa^on«ctr* 
death  and  the  confiscation  of  thdr  fortunes.  ...   It  was  {£j^^ 
stated  above  that  in  the  assemblies  by  tribes  the  plebeians  ^^|)|^ 
and  the  poorer  sort  woe  superior  to  the  patridans;  but  nNntiaoed 
in  the  assembly  by  centuiie,  the  patricians,  though  far  22»^ti£**" 
less  numerous,  were  stqmjor  to  the  plebeiaDS.  *■•■ 
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b.  Tlu  Coalition  Law 
FnpoMl  tt        At  the  begmniiig  of  the  year  the  tribune  of  the  petqde 
445  SJC        C.  Canuleius  made  public  a  bill  concerning  the  right  of 
Uvy  Iv.  I.      intermarriage  [conubiitm]  of  the  senatorial  class  (patres) 
and  the  plebeians,  by  which  the  senatorial  class  felt  that 
their  blood  was  stained  and  the  rights  of  the  old  families 
were  perverted. 
^^^"^        [Appeal  of  the  aristocracy]:  They  should  moember 
„  what  eminence  the  senate  itself  had  received  from  the 

Thoe  ififff-  Fathers,  what  eminence  they  intended  to  hand  down  to 
titNuiw to  their  children,  so  that  they  too,  like  the  plebeians,  could 
iii(  tlw  boast  that  it  was   more  enlarged   and  impo^ng.  .  .  . 

^J!|^eai  "  What  and  how  great  things  had  C.  Canuleiua  imdertaken? 
b»D?^ G  ■^^  ^™^  proposing  a  rude  mixture  of  families,  a  perversion 
Sihkt.  of  public  and  private  au^ces,  to  the  end  that  there  be 

ir^u'  A  nothing  pure  and  unstained,  so  that  with  the  removal  of 
all  distinction  no  one  could  know  either  himself  or  his 
own.  For  what  other  force  could  mixed  marriages  have, 
but  that  almost  in  the  fashion  of  irrational  beasts  the  mat- 
ing of  [debeians  and  patrid&ns  be  indiscriminately  brought 
about?  So  that  the  offqiring  (of  such  alliances)  shall  not 
know  of  what  blood  or  of  what  religion  he  is.  One  half 
would  be  of  senatorial  rank,  one  half  of  plebeian,  not  even 
itself  in  harmony  with  itself.  .  .  . 
n«MM  Or  can  there  be  any  greater  or  more  marked  disgrace, 

j(^^.  .  than  that  a  part  of  the  citizen  body  as  though  polluted 
should  be  held  unworthy  of  the  right  of  intermarriage?  .  . . 
The  plebeians  on  this  issue  were  particularly  enraged, 
because  it  was  claimed  that  they  could  not  secure  au^aces, 
as  thou^  they  were  hateful  to  the  immortal  gods,  nor  was 
there  an  end  of  the  struggles — &nce  the  plebdans  had  got 
as  its  leader  a  most  insistent  tribune  and  since  the  [Je- 
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beUiu  themselves  vied  with  him  in  perasteace  until  the 
FathCTs,  at  last  overcome,  yielded  that  a  legislative  vote 
should  be  had  concerning  the  right  of  intermaniage.  .  .  . 

c  The  Sf  Hilary  Tribunes  vnth  Consular  Power 

When  Canuldus,  through  his  victory  over  the  Fathers  ThecrMtlon 
and  through  bis  popularity  with  the  plebeians,  became  a  iMoltad  dl- 
man  of  towering  stature,  other  tribunes  in  hot  enthusiasm  J^^^^ 
to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  their  own  bill  made  a  contest  of  Cauvle- 
with  all  their  might,  and  while  the  rumor  of  war  was  grow- 
ing day  by  day  they  prevented  the  enrollment  of  troops.      '^  ''  ' 
The  consuls,  since  nothing  could  be  done  through  the  ff^^^^^ 
senate,  as  the  tribunes  interfered,  held  meetings  of  the 
leading  men  at  home.    It  was  dear  that  they  would  either 
have  to  yield  victory  to  the  enemy  or  to  citizens.    Of  the 
retired  consuls,  Valerius  and  Horatius  took  no  share  in 
the  deliberations.   The  motion  of  C.  ClautUus  proposed  to  *n*^^  <»' 
arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes;  the  motions  of  the  mrfue 
Quinctii,  of  Cindnnatus,  and  Capitolinus  would  have  noth-  £'^^^[u 
ing  to  do  with  slaughter  and  with  violently  treating  the  ™  '^J^* 
officers  (tribunes)  whom,  after  conduding  a  treaty  with  tbdrgriev- 
the  plebeians,  they  had  accepted  to  be  inviolable  in  person,  righted. 
Through  these  conferences  the  issue  was  brought  to  that  ^^  ^^ 
pcnnt  that  they  permitted  military  tribunes  with  consular  ^^^-i*" 
power  to  be  chosen  indiscriminatdy  from  patricians  and  hom  cm- 
plebeians.   As  to  the  dection  of  consuls  no  change  was  to  '"*' 
be  made;  and  therewith  both  tribunes  and  plebs  were  con- 
tented. 

d.  TkeCeasoTS 

In  the  year  in  which  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  was  Q«**  •* 
consul  a  second  time  and  Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus  a  4^3  b.C  ' 
fifth  time,  the  censorship  was  instituted.    Though  of  UvTlv.a. 
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bumble  origiii,  it  grew  in  inqmitance  till  it  came  to  r^;ulatc 
the  morals  and  discqdine  tA  Rome,  to  revise  the  Ust  of  the 
soiators  and  knights,  to  maik  the  dtizens  with  honor  or 
disgrace,  and  to  control  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The 
Romans  instituted  the  t^ce  because  the  census  and  as- 
sessment of  dtizens  had  not  heea  taken  for  several  years. 
This  work  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  and  the  consuls 
had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  it  while  wars  with  so  many 
states  were  impending. 
S<V«^|J^  If  any  one  pennitted  his  land  to  run  to  waste,  and  did 
■ad  the  not  plow  or  keep  it  in  order,  or  if  any  one  had  neglected 
*"'**'"  his  trees  or  vineyard,  it  was  not  with  impunity;  the  matter 
"  "'  fell  within  the  censor's  authority  and  the  censors  degraded 
him.  Also  if  any  Roman  knight  bad  a  horse  in  poor  con- 
dition or  unseemly  to  look  on,  he  was  fined  for  lack  of 
proper  grooming,  which  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  say 
want  of  care.  There  are  good  authorities  for  both  these 
circumstances,  and  M.  Cato  has  frequently  attested  them. 

e.  The  Licinian  Lams 
I  The  outward  cause  of  poUtical  innovations,  it  seems, 
was  the  huge  amount  of  debt,  for  which  trouble  the  ple- 
beians could  hope  for  no  relief  unless  men  of  their  own  dass 
were  placed  in  the  highest  governmental  position.  It  was 
necessary  earnestly  to  think  about  it.  By  tentative  ef- 
forts and  working  the  plebeians,  they  said,  had  reached 
that  point  of  advancement  whence  if  they  strove  further, 
they  might  be  able  to  reach  the  highest  things  and  be 
placed  on  a  levd  with  the  senatorial  class  in  honor  as  wdl 
as  in  merit.  For  the  present  it  was  determined  to  have 
tribunes  of  the  people  chosen,  in  which  office  they  might 
find  a  way  for  themselves  to  the  other  honors  of  state. 
And  C.  Lidnius  and  L.  Seztius  were  dected  tribunea 
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and  then  published  bills,  all  of  wliich  vere  antagonistic  to  ^^f*^ 
the  power  of  the  patricians  and  in  the  interest  of  the  plebs, 
one  concerning  debt,  viz.  that,  subtracting  from  the  prin- 
cipal what  had  been  paid  by  way  of  interest,  what  re- 
mained was  to  be  paid  within  three  years  in  equal  instal- 
ments; the  other  concerning  the  limit  of  lands,  that  no 
one  should  enter  on  more  than  fifty  acres  of  (public)  land; 
the  third  that  no  elections  be  held  of  military  tribune  [with 
consular  power]  and  that  under  all  drcumstances  one  of 
the  two  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  the  plebs — all 
matters  of  towering  importance, — wliich  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  greatest  effort.  When  therefore  a 
critical  struggle  was  impending,  involving  at  one  and  the 
same  time  all  things  for  which  an  unlimited  desire  prevaOa 
among  men,  to  wit,  land,  money,  and  office  of  state, — the 
senators  thoroughly  frightened  and  in  a  flutter  of  irresolu- 
tion, found  in  public  and  private  conferoices  no  remedy 
but  intercession,  which  had  been  tested  in  many  prior 
struggles.  Hiey  set  up  some  of  the  colleagues  (in  the 
tribunate)  gainst  the  bills  of  the  tribunes.  When  they 
saw  that  the  people  were  being  summoned  by  Lidnius  and 
Sextius  to  begin  the  voting,  they  surroimded  themselves 
with  a  bodyguard  of  senators  and  they  would  not  suffer 
the  billa  to  be  read  aloud  nor  any  other  customary  form  to 
be  gone  through  toward  having  the  people  pass  any  reso- 
lution. And  now  having  often  called  in  vain  a  meeting,  and 
seeing  the  billa  as  good  as  defeated,  Sextius  said: "  Very  well, 
since  it  is  decided  that  intercession  shall  count  for  so  much, 
we  will  protect  the  plebs  with  that  very  weapon.  Come,  ye 
senat(»s,  announce  an  election  for  choosing  military  trib- 
unes, I  will  see  to  it  that  no  help  come  from  that  term 
veto  ("I  forbid"),  which  with  such  satisfaction  you  now 
hear  our  colleagues  harmoniously  utter. "    The  threats  were 
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not  uttered  in  vain:  no  elections  were  held  except  those 
of  tediles  and  tribunes  of  the  people.  Lidnius  and  Sextius 
were  reelected  as  tribunes  of  the  people  and  suffered  no 
CUrule  magistrate  to  be  chosen:  and  this  desolation — the 
[debs  reelecting  the  two  tribunes  and  they  doing  away  with 
elections  of  military  tribunes — prevailed  in  the  dty  for 
five  years.  Finally  after  great  struggles  the  dictator  and 
the  senate  were  overpowered,  so  that  the  measures  of  the 
tribunes  were  admitted.  The  elections  of  the  consuls  were 
held  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  nobility,  at  whidi 
Ludus  Sextius  was  made  consul,  the  first  of  plebeian  rank. 

f.  The  Ogulnian  Law 
To  atett  A  struggle  arose  among  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 

to'tiu  patridans  and  plebeians,  a  struggle  sirred  up  by  the 

SSS^O^    tribunes  of  the  people  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  who  every- 
coii^jM.       where  saw  op[>ortunitie9  to  make  charges  against  the 
senatorial  dass  before  the  plebeians.    After  trying  other 
^''  things  in  vain,  th^  undertook  to  inflame  not  the  lowest 

Set  in^  plebs,  but  the  veiy  heads  of  the  plebs,  retired  consuls  and 
«"*^  Jj*  triumphatores,  to  whose  honors  nothing  was  lacking  but 
•ogun  «ad  the  priestly  offices,  which  were  not  yet  promiscuously  be- 
^  eich,  stowed.  Therefore  they  published  a  bill  to  this  effect: 
^t^rtir*'^  "Whereas  there  are  four  augurs  and  four  pontifices  at  this 
kogura  >Dd  time,  it  is  resolved  to  have  the  number  of  priests  enlarged, 
■bou^  be  and  four  pontifices  and  five  augurs  shall  be  diosen  in  addi- 
gj^        tion  from  the  plebdans." 

""^^'W  g.  The  Bortmsian  Law 

Thertraol*  When  the  tribunes  moved  an  annulment  of  debts,  the 

It.  law  was  often  proposed  without  avail,  since  the  leaders 

Dia  Cudut,  ^^^  hy  no  means  willing  to  accept  it  and  the  tribunes 

f't-  37-  granted  the  nobles  the  choice  of  either  putting  this  law  to 
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vote  OT  fdlowing  that  of  Stolo,  by  which  they  were  to  y^S" 
reckon  the  previous  interest  toward  the  principal  and  le-  p.ukL 
cdve  the  remainder  in  triennial  payments.  For  the  time  "*"■ 
being  the  weaker  party,  dreading  lest  it  might  lose  all,  paid 
court  to  them,  and  the  wealthier  class,  encouraged  to 
think  it  would  not  be  compelled  to  adopt  either  course, 
maintained  a  hostile  attitude.  But  when  the  revolted 
party  proceeded  to  press  matteis  Somewhat,  both  sides 
changed  their  portions.  The  debtors  were  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  either  plan,  and  the  nobles  thought  themselves 
lucky  if  they  sk)uld  not  be  deprived  of  their  prindpaL 
Hence  the  dispute  was  not  decided  immediately,  but  after- 
ward they  prolonged  their  rivalry  In  a  spirit  of  conten- 
tiousness, and  did  not  act  at  all  in  their  usual  character. 
Finally  the  people  made  peace  io  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nobles  were  unwilling  to  remit  much  more  than  they  had 
originally  expected;  however,  the  more  they  beheld  their 
creditors  yidding,  the  more  they  were  emboldened,  as  if 
they  were  successful  by  a  kind  of  right;  and  consequently 
they  regarded  the  various  concesdons  almost  as  matters 
of  course  and  strove  for  yet  more,  using  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  that  end  the  fact  that  they  had  already  obtained  some- 
After  great  and  long-continued  sedititms  due  to  debts  Urj, 
the  plebs  seceded  to  the  Janiculum,  whence  they  were 
brought  back  by  Quintus  Horteusius  as  dictator.  j^^  l„ 

After  the  secession  of  the  plebs  to  the  Janiculum,  Q.  ^7  B.C. 
Horten^us  dictator  moved  and  carried  a  law  in  the  jGscule-  ^'ai^r^ 
tum  that  whatever  the  plebs  ordered  should  be  VnHing  on  ™-  "•  3'- 
all  the  citizens.  A  pHiliHit 

Formerly  the  patricians  maintained  that  they  were  not  ^^^motS^ 
bound  by  plebiscites,  as  the  latter  were  passed  without  ■  ^^F*  *" 
their  authcffizatioD;  but  afterward  the  Hortaudan  sUtute  — ihlr 
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tni  enacted,  which  provided  that  plebiscites  ihould  b« 
bindiiig  on  the  whole  people;  and  in  thii  way  they  wen 
made  equal  to  atatutes. 

STUDIES 

I.  Docilbe  the  gonminent  of  the  early  Republic.  ConqMre  It 
with  the  govemment  under  the  kings. 

1.  Show  Iww  the  comitia  tiibuta  difiued  from  the  other  popular 
HNmblics. 

3.  From  the  laws  of  the  Twdv«  Tables  what  may  we  infer  regarding 
(i)  funeral  cmtomi,  (a)  the  family,  (3)  honesty  in  businesB,  {4)  the 
conditicm  of  the  poor,  (5)  the  genosl  character  of  the  Romans  of  the 
timeP 

4.  a.  How  did  the  laws  of  Valerius  and  Hbratius  a&ect  the  tribal 
assemUy?  b.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  plebs 
respectively  as  to  the  question  of  intermarriage?  c.  What  led  to  the 
institution  of  militaiy  tribunes  with  amsular  power?  d.  What  wen 
the  functifflis  of  the  censors,  and  why  were  th^  instituted?  e.  What 
appeal  did  Udnius  and  Sextius  make  to  the  people?  How  did  they 
Wng  about  the  enactment  of  thdr  bill?  f.  What  was  the  Ogulnian 
law?  g.  Deaoibe  the  conflict  wUcb  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Hortendan  law.  What  were  it>  tenna?  From  the  entire  chapter 
write  an  account  of  the  methods  of  pcditkal  warbre  adopted  i>y  the 
en>MiDf  partlea. 
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THE  EARLY  REPUBUC:    (H)  ROME  BECOMES 
SUPREME  IN  ITALY 

I.  Tbeaty  wttq  Caxthage  and  with  the  Latins 

The  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  made  WrWttittT 
in  the  year  of  Ludiu  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Hwatiiis,  Kmm  and 
the  first  consuls  elected  after  the  expulsion  <^  the  kings.  ^^b|^ 
Of  this  treaty  I  append  a  translation  as  accurate  as  I  oould  pQh,hhn  Ifi. 
make  it,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  andent  language  differs  so  ». 
much  from  that  at  present  in  use  that  the  best  sdiolars  samt,  m. 
among  the  Romads  themsdves  have  great  difficulty  in 
interpreting  some  points  in  the  document 

"  Between  th^  Romans  and  their  allies,  and  the  Cartha-  rrbs  eu)y 
ginians  and  their  allies,  there  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  treity  bu 
upon  the  following  terms:—  tioaeS^ 

"Ndther  the  Romans  nor  thdr  allies  shall  sail  beyond  !!|^^. 
the  Fair  Promontory,  unless  driven  by  bad  weather  or  by  pound*. 
an  enemy.   And  in  case  any  one  of  them  be  driven  ashore,  ootoiy  Iim 
he  shall  not  buy  or  take  aught  for  himself  save  what  is  J^°5''^ 
needful  for  the  repair  of  his  ship  and  the  service  of  the  "^^^^ 
gods,  and  he  shall  depart  within  five  days. 

"Merchants  landing  for  traffic  in  Sardinia  or  in  Libya 
shall  strike  no  bargain  except  in  the  presence  of  a  herald  or 
a  town  derk;  and  the  credit  of  the  state  shall  be  a  security 
to  tlie  merchant  f(»  whatever  he  shall  sell  in  the  presence  of 
this  o&ca. 

"If  any  Roman  lands  in  the  Carthaginian  province  in 
Sidly,  be  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  oijoyed  by  others. 
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"The  Carthagiiiiaiis,  on  the  other  band,  shall  do  no  in- 
juiy  to  the  people  of  Antium,  Laurentum,  Ciicdi,  Tar- 
radna,  or  aoy  other  people  of  the  Latins  who  aie  subject  to 
Rome.  Nor  shall  they  possess  themselves  of  any  town  of 
the  Latins  which  is  not  subject  to  Rome.  If  they  take  one 
of  these  towns,  they  shall  deliva  it  unharmed  to  the 


"  The  Carthagimam  shall  buHd  no  fort  in  Latium;  and  if 
they  land  an  armed  force  there,  they  shall  depart  before 
night." 

\\  few  years  aftnward  the  Romans  concluded  with  the 
Latins  the  following  treaty:] 

"Let  there  be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  all  the 
Latin  dties  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  shall  remain  in 
their  present  position. 

"Let  them  neither  make  war  upt^  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  bring  in  fordgn  enemies,  nor  grant  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  those  who  shall  make  war  upoa  eithn. 

"Let  them  with  all  their  forces  assist  one  another  whoi 
attacked  by  enemies,  and  let  both  have  equal  shares  of  the 
qxnis  and  booty  taken  in  their  annmon  wars. 

"  Let  suits  relating  to  private  contracts  be  determined  in 
ten  days  among  that  peo[de  among  whom  the  contract  was 
made. 

"Let  nothing  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  these  treaties 
except  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  Romans  and  all  the 
Latins." 

n.  Sack  at  Rous  by  ihs  Gauis 

Every  Roman  bdieves  that  the  prayers  of  CamiDus 
were  quickly  heard  by  Jupiter,  and  that  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion was  exacted  for  his  wrongs.  (For  it  was  while  he  was 
in  exile  that  the  Gaula  came.) 
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The  Romans  marched  about  eleven  miles  from  the  dty, 
and  halted  for  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  a  stream  n.  A 
which  joins  the  Tiber  not  far  from  where  their  camp  was 
pitched.  Here  in  an  unskilful  battle  the  want  of  d^pline 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  Romans.  The  Gauls  drove  the  left 
wing  into  the  river  and  destroyed  it,  but  the  right,  which 
took  refuge  in  the  lulls  to  avoid  the  enemy's  charge  on  level 
ground,  suffered  less,  and  most  of  this  division  safely 
reached  the  dty.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  survived  after 
the  enemy  were  weary  with  slaughter  took  refuge  at  Veii, 
imagining  that  all  was  over  with  Rome. 

Chi  the  third  day  after  the  battle  Brennus  (the  Gallic  Tb*  Gaob 
chief)  came  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  attack  the  dty. 
Seeing  the  gates  open  and  no  guards  on  the  walls,  he  at  comjUiu  ii. 
first  feared  some  ambuscade,  as  he  could  not  bdieve  that  ^^j^,^ 
the  Romans  had  so  utterly  despaired  of  themselves.   When  Werid,  at  t 
he  discovered  the  truth,  he  marched  through  the  CoUine 
Gate,  and  captured  Rome  a  little  more  than  three  hundred 
and  azty  years  after  its  foundation,  if  we  can  beUeve  that 
any  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  those  earlier  periods. 

(First  the  barbarians  plundered  and  burned  the  dty.  The  riww  o« 
whOe  the  Romans  hdd  only  the  CB^utoIine  Mount.)  En- 
couraged by  their  chief,  the  Gauls  eagerly  volunteered  an  cmSaSl  a?, 
assault  on  the  Capitd.  About  midnight  many  of  them 
climbed  silently  up  the  rock,  which  although  rough  and 
predpitous  was  easier  of  ascent  than  th^  had  imagined;  so 
that  the  first  of  them  reached  the  top,  and  were  on  the 
pmnt  of  attacking  the  rampart  and  its  sleeping  garrison, 
for  ndther  men  nor  dogs  noticed  them. 

But  there  were  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  in  other  times  were  fed  without  stint,but  which  then, 
as  there  was  scarcely  food  enough  for  the  men,  were  some- 
what Defected.  These  birds  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing 
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and  timid;  and  now  leodered  walceful  and  vild  1^  Inmger, 
they  quickly  percdved  the  Gauls  dimbing  up,  and  rushing 
noisily  to  the  place,  awoke  the  garrison. 

The  Gauls,  feeling  that  they  were  discovered,  no  longer 
^«served  sUence,  but  violently  assaulted  the  place.  The 
Romans  snatched  whatever  aims  came  first  to  hand  and 
ran  to  repel  them.  First  of  all  Manlius,  a  man  of  consular 
nuik,  strong  of  body  and  full  of  courage,  fell  in  with  two  of 
the  enemy.  As  <mt  of  them  lifted  up  his  battle-axe,  Man- 
Uus  cut  oS  the  right  hand  mih  his  sword,  while  he  dashed 
his  sliidd  into  another's  face  and  threw  him  backward 
down  the  difF.  Then  he  stood  upon  the  wall,  and  with  the 
help  of  those  who  gathered  round  him,  beat  off  the  rest,  for 
not  many  had  readied  the  top  oi  effected  anythit^  equal 
to  the  boldness  of  the  attempL  After  thus  esc^iing  the 
danger,  the  Romans  threw  their  sentinel  down  the  rock, 
whereas  on  Manlius  they  conferred  by  vote  a  reward  for 
his  bravery. 

(Afterward  the  Romans  on  the  CapitoUne  Mount  came 
to  terms  with  the  enemy.)  Brennus,  the  Gallic  dtief ,  and 
Sulpidus,  a  Roman  leader  of  the  commons,  met,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Romans  should  pay  a.  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  and  that  on  recdving  it,  the  Gauls  should  at  once 
leave  the  country.  Both  parties  swore  to  observe  these 
conditions;  but  whfle  the  gold  was  being  wdghed,  the 
Gauls  at  first  stealthily  tampered  with  the  scales  and  then 
(q>enly  pulled  the  beam,  so  that  the  Romans  became  angry. 
Thereupon  Brennus  insolently  took  off  his  sword  and  belt 
and  threw  them  into  the  scale;  and  when  Sulpidus  asked, 
"What  is  this?"  he  rqilied,  "Woe  to  the  vanquished!" 
t  While  the  Romans  were  thus  diluting  with  the  Gauls 
and  with  one  anothn,  Canullus  with  his  army  was  at  the 
gates.    Leaniing  what  was  going  on  within,  he  ordered  the 
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mass  of  his  soldiers  to  follov  him  quietly  and  in  good  order, 
while  he  pushed  ob  with  the  picked  tnxqM  to  jcm  the 
Romans,  who  all  made  way  for  him  and  received  him  as 
their  dictator  with  silence  and  respect.  He  then  took  the 
gold  bom  the  scales  and  gave  it  to  his  lictors,  aad  ordered  Rm-,  n: 
the  Gauls  to  take  the  scales  and  the  beam  and  depart;  "for  wtrid,  3». 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans,"  he  said,  "  to  defend  their 
country  not  with  gold  hut  with  iron." 

In  this  way  Rome  was  strangdy  taken  and  yet  more  UntutK 
strangely  rescued,  after  the  Gauls  had  held  it  more  than  ^^"'"'^  ** 
ten  months. 

m.  PyXSHDS 

He  was  indeed  a  soldier  worthy  to  command  scddios,  Phtudi, 
the  only  king  of  the  age  in  whom  could  be  traced  any  like-  ' 

ness  to  the  great  Alexander.  By  the  fire  and  the  energy  of 
his  movements  in  the  field  of  battle,  Pyrrhus  revived  the 
image  of  that  hero;  other  kings  mimicked  him  only  in 
their  behavior  and  tn  the  trappings  and  state  of  royal^. 
We  can  form  an  opinion  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
military  affairs  from  the  writings  which  he  has  left  on  these 
subjects.  It  is  said,  too,  that  Antigonus  when  asked  who  Gmit,  nt; 
was  the  greatest  general  answered,  "  Pyrrhus,  if  he  lives  WmU,39tt- 
to  be  old,"  for  he  was  q)eaking  of  the  generals  of  his  time 
only.  Haimibal,  however,  cpnsidered  Pyrrhus  to  have 
been  the  best  general  that  ever  hved  for  skill  and  resource, 
placing  Sdpio  next  and  hims^  tliird,  as  Is  written  in  the 
life  of  Sdpio. 

In  fact  Pyrrhus  devoted  the  whole  of  his  intellect  to  the 
art  of  war;  for  he  regarded  it  as  the  only  study  fit  for  a 
king,  and  held  all  other  occupations  frivolous.  .  .  . 

As  be  desired  some  new  adventures,  he  embraced  the 
toQomxigoppfatxauXy.  Roma  wai  at  war  with  the  Tam- 
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tSi-^t  tmes;  and  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the 

contest,  and  yet  were  not  allowed  by  the  audadoiu  folly  of 

Phurdi,        theii  mob  orators  to  make  peace,  they  pnqxsed  to  choose 

'  ***     Pyrrhus  leader  and  to  invite  him  to  be  their  ally  in  the  war, 

for  he  was  then  more  at  leisure  than  any  of  the  other  kings 

and  also  was  the  best  general  of  all.  .  .  , 

Thus  they  voted  for  war  and  sent  ambassadon  to  Epinis, 
not  from  Tarentum  alone  but  from  the  other  Gredc  cities 
in  Italy.  These  delegates  carried  presents  to  Pyrrhus  and 
woe  instructed  to  tell  him  that  they  required  a  leader  of 
skill  and  renown,  and  that  they  possessed  a  force  of  Lu- 
canians,  Messapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines  whidi 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  infantry.  This  informatitm  not  only 
excited  Pyrrhus,  but  made  all  the  Epirots  eager  to  take 
part  io  the  campaign. 
Ht  diid-  When  Pyrrhus  arrived  at  Tar^itum,  he  did  nothing  to 

i^antinn.  displease  the  people  Ull  his  fleet  reached  the  coast  and  he 
nuUrch,  had  gathered  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Then  as  he 
Pyrrimt,  i6.  g^^  ijj^t  the  populace,  unless  ruled  by  a  strong  hand,  could 
help  neither  him  nor  themselves,  but  intended  to  stay 
idling  about  their  baths  and  entertainments  at  home  iriiile 
he  fou^t  their  battles,  he  dosed  the  gymnasia  and  the 
public  walks,  in  which  the  people  were  wont  to  waste  their 
time  in  empty  talk  about  the  war.  He  forbade  all  drink- 
ing, feasting,  and  unreasonable  revels,  and  forced  the 
people  to  take  arms.  In  canying  out  this  order  he  showed 
himself  ineitorable  to  every  one  who  was  on  the  muMer- 
roll  of  able-bodied  citizens.  Thisconduct  made  him  greatfy 
disliked,  and  many  of  the  Tarentines  left  the  dty  in  dis- 
gust; for  they  were  so  tmused  to  disdpline  that  inability 
to  pass  their  lives  as  they  chose  they  considered  to  be  do 
better  than  slavery. 
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(Wboi  Pyrrhiu  heard  that  the  Roman  army  had  come  S^^J^^*' 
into  Lucania  to  <q>p08e  him,  he  marched  forth  to  meet  it  at  Oo  BjC 
Beradea.)  Learning  that  the  Romans  were  near,  and  were 
encanq>ing  aa  the  farther  side  of  the  river  Sris,  he  rode 
down  to  the  river  to  view  them.  When  he  saw  their  even 
ranks,  their  orderly  movements,  and  their  well-arranged 
camp,  he  was  surprised,  and  said  to  the  nearest  erf  his 
friends,  "Iliese  barbarians,  M^ades,  have  nothing  bar- 
barian in  their  military  discipline,  but  we  shall  soon  learn 
what  they  can  do." 

He  began  already  to  fed  some  uncertain^  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  campaign,  and  determined  to  wait  till  his  allies  came 
up,  and  until  then  to  watdt  the  movements  of  the  Romans 
and  prevent  their  crossing  the  river.  As  they  perceived  his 
object,  however,  they  quickly  crossed  the  river,  the  in- 
fantry at  a  ford,  the  cavalry  at  many  pcsnts  at  once,  to 
that  the  Greeks,  fearing  that  they  might  be  surrounded, 
drew  back. 

Perceiving  the  movement,  I^hus  ordered  his  officers 
instantly  to  form  the  troops  in  order  of  battle  and  wait 
under  arms  while  he  himself  charged  with  the  cavalry, 
three  thousand  strong,  for  he  hc^>ed  to  catch  the  Romans 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  river  and  consequently  in  disorder. 
When  he  saw  many  shidds  of  the  Roman  infantry  appear* 
ing  over  the  river  bank  and  their  horsemen  all  ranged  in 
order,  he  dosed  up  his  own  ranks  and  charged  them.  He 
himself  took  the  lead,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  beautiful 
fettering  armor,  and  he  proved  by  his  expltuts  that  he 
desoved  his  hi^  reputation;  for  though  he  fought  per- 
sonally and  engaged  in  combat  with  the  enemy,  he  ccai- 
tinually  watched  the  yriuAe  battle,  and  handled  his  troopt 
with  as  much  fadli^  as  though  he  were  not  in  the  thick  of 
the  fi^it,  appearing  always  where  his  presence  was  moat 
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W|*___        needed  and  regnfordng  those  ^o  seemed  likely  to  give 
Omu.  way.    (Pyirhus  won  a  hard-fought  battle.) 

Plutuch,  There  was  a  certain  Cineas,  a  Thessalian,  who  was  on- 

^yrk"-  I4-    sidered  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  who  having  heard 
Cnwej,  a  joj     Demosthenes  the  orator  speaJc,  was  better  able  than  any  of 
W*M,  Mt.     the  speakers  of  his  age  to  delight  his  heareis  with  an  imita- 
tion of  the  eloquence  of  that  great  master  of  rhetoric.   He 
was  now  in  the  service  of  Pyrrhus,  and  being  sent  about  to 
various  cities,  proved  true  the  proverb  of  Euripides  that — 

AU  cut  be  done  by  word* 
Which  foemoi  widi  to  do  with  amquering  awoidi. 

Pyrrhus  used  to  say  that  more  dties  were  won  for  him 
by  Cineas  with  words  than  he  himself  won  by  force  of 
Ftntaidi.  anns.  .  .  .  (Wishing  to  make  peace  with  Rome,]  Pyrrhus 
'^  '  sent  Cineas  as  ambassador  to  conduct  the  n^otiations. 
He  conversed  with  the  leading  men  of  Rome  and  offered 
thdr  wives  and  children  presoits  fnmi  the  king.  No  one, 
however,  would  accept  the  gifts,  but  all,  men  and  women 
alike,  replied  that  if  peace  woe  publidy  made  with  the 
king,  they  would  then  have  no  objection  to  regarding  him 
as  a  hiend.  And  when  Cineas  spoke  before  the  sraate  in  a 
wiiming  and  persuasive  manner,  he  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  his  audience.  .  .  .  The  common  pet^le,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  eager  for  peace,  because  they  had 
been  defeated  in  one  great  battle,  and  expected  that  they 
would  have  to  fight  another, — against  a  larger  force,  be- 
cause the  Italian  states  would  join  Pyrrhus. 
Anhw  At  this  crisis  Appius  Ctau<Uus  (Cecus),  an  iQustrious 

Cacw.         maa.,  who  had  long  been  prevented  by  old  age  and  blind- 
Plaunb,       1^^  ^i™^  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  hearing  of  the 
.P)vrtet,itL  prqxMals  of  Pyrrhus  and  learning  that  the  question  trf 
peace  or  war  was  about  to  be  voted  i^cu  io  the  saoate^ 
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could  no  longer  endure  to  stay  at  home,  but  caused  hit 
■oils  to  carry  him  in  a  littei  through  the  Forum  to  ths 
senate-house.  When  he  reached  the  doon  of  the  senate- 
house,  his  sons  and  his  sons-in-law  supported  him  and 
guided  him  as  he  entered,  while  all  the  assembly  observed 
a  respectful  silence. 

(He  then  spoke  against  the  proposal  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  t^J^'PJ'* 
while  this  Epirot  king  remained  in  the  peninsula.    Italy  roe  doo- 
/or  Me /te/«M5  was  the  new  principle  which  he  set  forth.   In  '""■"J 
conclusion  he  said,)  "Do  not  imagine  that  you  will  rid 
yourselves  of  this  man  by  "i»>iTig  a.  treaty  with  him. 
Rather  you  will  encourage  other  Greek  princes  to  invade 
you,  for  they  will  despise  you  and  think  you  an  easy  prey 
to  all  men,  if  you  let  Fyrrhus  go  home  again  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  his  outrages  vpoa  you,  nay  with  the 
power  to  boast  that  he  has  made  Rome  a  laughing-stock 
for  Tarentines  and  Samnites!" 

By  his  words  Appius  roused  a  warlike  spirit  in  the 
Rinnans,  and  they  dismissed  Cineas  with  the  answer  that 
if  Pynhus  would  leave  Italy,  they  would  if  he  wished  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  alliance  with  him,  but  that  while  ae 
remained  io  anilis  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would 
fight  him  to  the  death.  .  .  . 

After  spending  six  years  of  constant  fighting  in  Italy  ?p5*^°" 
and  Sicily,  Pyrrhus  failed.  During  this  time  he  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  force,  but  always,  even  in  his  defeats,  kept  pynhu,  tb. 
his  reputation  for  invincible  bravery.  In  warlike  skill  and 
personal  strength  and  daring  he  was  thought  to  be  by  far 
the  first  prince  of  his  age.  Yet  he  always  threw  away  the 
advantages  which  he  had  gained,  to  foUow  some  chimerical 
scheme  of  further  conquest.  He  was  unable  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  present  because  of  his  eagerness  for  the 
future. 
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STUDIES 

I.  Wlut  woe  the  provUoni  of  the  fint  tra^  between  Rome  and 
Cutboge?  From  this  tieaty  what  may  we  infer  ai  to  the  relatioiij 
between  these  states?  aa  to  theur  compuative  power?  What  were  the 
{HoviiioDa  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Latium?  Doea  the  tteaty 
tepieittit  the  two  powras  as  equal? 

a.  Qve  an  account  of  the  Gallic  invauon  and  of  the  nek  of  Rome. 

3.  Write  a  tnogtxphy  of  Pynhua,  and  describe  his  character.  As 
a  man  and  a  Keneia]  bow  ck>efl  he  oonipare  with  the  most  bmoui 
Ramans?  What  was  the  dtancter  of  the  TamtiDes?  What  were 
the  leadhig  traits  in  the  rtiTrtw  of  Apphn  Claudius?  How  does 
Us  policy  RscmUe  our  "Monroe  doctrine"? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

ROMAN  ORGANIZAHON;  PROGRESS  IN  CULTURE 

I.  MuNiciPu  AND  Colonies 

The  words  munldpes  and  munic^ia  are  very  easUy  and  Hmdclila 
very  commonly  uttered,  and  you  never  meet  with  a  man  dMln- 
who  uses  them  but  he  supposes  that  he  clearly  knows  their  t"'*^*^ 
iriftftning.    Yet  in  truth  one  thing  is  meant  and  another  Gdliu*  rrf. 
expressed;  for  how  many  of  us  are  there  who,  coming  from    .  \_ 
any  Roman  colony,  do  not  call  ourselves  munidpes,  and  vi/tHd,  361 L 
our  countrymen  munidpes,  which  is  very  far  from  reason 
and  the  truth.    So  we  are  in  the  same  manner  ignorant  of 
what  and  how  great  a  difference  there  is  between  munidpia 
and  colonite;  and  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  colonies  are 
more  privileged  than  munidpal  towns.  .  .  .    The  mu- 
nidpes in  fact  are  persons  who  from  the  munidpal  towns 
are,  in  right  of  their  munidpali^,  Roman  dtizens,  gov- 
erned by  their  own  laws,  and  partakers  of  only  privileges 
and  offices  with  the  Roman  people.    They  appear  to  be  sc^ 
called  a  mtmere  capessendo  ("from  taking  honors");  &nd 
they  are  bound  by  no  compulsion  or  law  of  the  Romans, 
except  that  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  power 
of  the  latter. 

The  Ccrites,  we  learn,  were  the  first  who  were  made  a  HnddpH 
munidpal  body  without  the  power  of  voting;  they  were  ot^towta. 
permitted  the  hxmor  of  being  called  Roman  dtizens,  but  t^  poddaa 
were  aonerated  from  offices  and  burdens,  on  account  of  ^  jj  ^ 
their  having  recovered  and  protected  sacred  things  in  the  fy^^-  ""• 
GaQic  vtxi  hence  those  were  called  "lists  of  the  Cerites," 
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vpoa  iHiid)  Uw  censon  ordered  the  names  of  those  to  be 
inscribed  whom  they  dqirived  of  their  vote.  But  ccjonies 
stand  in  another  relationship;  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
franchise  from  without,  nor  do  they  claim  it  by  thdr 
orij^,  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  offspring  of  the  state, 
and  are  of  necessity  subject  to  the  laws  and  institutes  of 
the  Romans;  which  condition,  though  it  be  more  exposed 
and  less  free,  is  yet  deemed  more  desirable  and  respectable, 
on  account  of  the  amplitude  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
pet^le. 
Dt&jUns  A  monicrpium  is  defined  as  that  class  of  men,  who  whm 
pu.  they  came  to  Rome,  were  not  Roman  citizens  but  partid- 

Ttttat  1*7.     pated  with  the  Roman  citizens  in  everything  connected 
with  the  performance  of  duties,  with  the  excepti<H)  of  vot- 
ing and  bdding  office;  such  as  were  the  pec^le  of  Fundi, 
Foimite,  Cumg,  Acerne,  Lanuvium,  and  Tusculum,  who 
after  some  years  were  made  Roman  citizens.    A  second 
definition  applies  the  term  to  those  whose  entire  state  has 
come  into  the  Roman  citizenship,  as  Arida,  Cere,  and 
Aoagnia.    Ilurdly  this  class  is  defined  as  those  who  have 
entered  the  Roman  state  on  condition  of  remaining  mu- 
nidpes  of  their  several  states  and  colonics,  as  the  people 
of  Pisa,  Urbinum,   Nola,   Bononia,  Placentia,  Nepete, 
Sutrium,  and  Luca. 
Jf^to'**"      "^^  prindpal  members  of  the  senate  applauded  the 
ud  Campa-  consul's  Statement  of  the  business  on  the  whole;  but  said 
^iSf^     that  "as  the  states  were  differently  drcumstanced>  the 
"'  ''^'        prcfMsal  might  be  readily  adjusted  so  that  it  might  be 
Lhr  vffi.  14,    determined  according  to  the  desert  of  each,  if  they  should 
put  the  question  regarding  each  state  spedfically.    The 
question  was  therefore  so  put  regarding  each  separately 
and  a  decree  passed.   To  the  Lanuvians  the  right  of  dtizen- 
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'wu  restored  to  tbem  vith  this  provision,  that  the  temple 
and  grove  of  Juno  Sospita  should  be  common  betveen  the 
Lannvian  buighers  and  the  Roman  people.  The  Aridans,  t^ 
Nomentans,  and  Pedans  vere  admitted  into  the  number  of 
citizens  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Lanuvlans.  To  the  Tus- 
culans  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed were  continued^  and  the  crime  of  rebellion  was 
turned  .  .  .  against  a  few  instigators.  On  the  Veliter- 
nians,  Roman  citizens  of  long  standing,  measures  of  great 
severity  were  inflicted  because  they  had  so  often  rebelled; 
their  walls  were  razed  and  their  senate  removed  from  ^^''^ 
thence,  and  they  were  ordered  to  dwell  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber,  bo  that  the  fine  of  any  individual  who  should 
be  caught  on  the  hither  side  of  that  river  should  amount 
to  one  hundred  asses;  and  that  the  person  who  had  appre- 
hended him,  should  not  discharge  his  prisoner  from  con- 
finement, until  the  money  was  paid  down.  Into  the  land  of 
the  senators  colonists  were  sent;  from  the  additims  of 
irtiich  Velitrs  recovered  its  appearance  of  former  pc^ni- 


A  new  colony  was  also  sent  to  Antium,  with  this  provi*  A^>n 
noo  that  if  the  Antians  deured  to  be  enrolled  as  colonists, 
pemissiiKi  to  that  effect  should  be  granted.    Their  ships 
of  war  were  removed  from  thence,  and  the  pe<q)le  of  An- 
tium were  interdicted  the  sea,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  granted  tbem.     The  Tlburtians  and  Pnenestines  ^» 
were  amerced  in  some  land,  not  only  on  account  of  the  &•• 
recent  guQt  of  the  rebdlion,  which  was  common  to  them 
with  the  other  Latins;  but  also  because  from  their  dislike 
to  the  Roman  govemmoit,  they  had  formerly  assodated 
is  arms  with  the  Gauls,  a  nation  of  savages.    From  the 
other  Latin  states  they  took  away  the  privileges  of  inter- 
mairiage,  commerce,  and  of  holding  meetings.    To  the 
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Full  dtiMfr    Campaniana,  in  complimeDt  to  their  faorsemcD,  because 
they  bad  refused  to  join  in  rebellion  with  the  Latins,  and 
to  the  Fundans  and  Foimians,  because  the  passage  through 
their  territtwies  bad  always  been  secure  and  peaceful,  the 
freedom  of  the  state  was  granted  with  the  right  of  suf- 
frage.   It  was  determined  that  the  people  of  Cunue  and 
Suessula  should  have  the  same  rights  and  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  Capua.   Of  the  ships  of  the  Antians  some  were 
Th>  Kostn     drawn  up  to  the  docks  at  Rome,  some  were  bumed,  and 
crated,  hence   with  the  prows  of  these  the  speakers'  stand  in  the  Forum 
to^mUu    ^^'^  ordered  to  be  decorated:  and  that  ten^e  was  called 
"baks."       itostra. 

n.  The  Refoxued  Asm 

CiwnxM  In       The  Romans  formeiiy  used  targets;  afterward  when 
anj  (>rg«n-    they  began  to  receive  pay,  they  made  shields  instead  d 
targets;  and  what  before  constituted  phalanxes  similar  to 
Uvy  vM.  s.    (jjg  Macedonian,  afterward  became  a  line  drawn  ^  in 
WmSf  6s     distinct  companies.    At  length  they  were  divided  into 
stveral  centuries.  A  century  omtained  sixty  soldiers,  two 
centurions,  and  <me  standard-bearer.     The  spearmen 
The  tweet      (bastati)  formed  the  first  line  in  fifteen  conq>anies,  with 
theihidd'      small  intervals  between  them;  a  company  had  twenty 
'^'°''  light-armed  sddiers,  the  rest  wearing  shields;  tfaoee  were 

called  light  who  carried  only  a  spear  and  short  iron  jave- 
lins. This  division,  which  constituted  the  van  in  the  field 
of  battle,  contained  the  youth  in  early  bloom  advancing 
toward  the  age  of  service.  Next  followed  men  of  more 
robust  age,  in  the  same  number  of  companies,  who  were 
called  prindpes,  all  wearing  shields,  and  distinguished  "by 
the  completest  armor.  (Behind  them  came  the  triarii.)  .  .  , 
la  ■Ufa*.  When  the  army  was  marshalled  according  to  this  ar- 

rangement, the  qjeaimen  first  omunenced  the  fight    If 
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th^  were  unable  to  repulse  the  enemy,  they  retreated 
leisurely,  and  were  received  by  the  prindpes  into  the  in- 
tervals of  the  ranks.  The  fight  then  devolved  on  the 
{xindpes;  the  ^learmen  followed.  The  triarii  continued 
kneding  behind  the  ensigns,  their  left  1^  extended  f(»- 
ward,  holding  their  shields  resting  on  their  shoulders,  and 
their  ^>ears  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  the  pmnts  erect,  so 
that  their  line  bristled  as  if  endosed  by  a  rampart  If  the 
{»incq>e3  also  did  not  mahe  suffident  impression  in  the 
fight,  they  retreated  slowly  from  the  fnuit  to  the  tiiarii. 
^nce  when  a  difficulty  is  fdt,  "Matters  have  come  to 
the  triarii,"  became  a  usual  proverb.  The  triarii,  rising 
vp,  after  recdving  the  prindpes  and  speajmea  into  the 
intervals  between  their  ranks,  immediately  dosing  their 
files,  shut  1^  as  it  were  the  <^K3iings;  and  in  tne  compact 
bocfy  fdl  upon  the  csiemy,  no  other  ht^  being  now  left; 
that  was  the  most  fonnidable  drcumstance  to  the  enemy, 
whoi,  having  pursued  them  as  vanquished,  they  beheld  a 
new  line  ntddcnly  starting  up,  increased  also  in  strength. 
In  general  about  four  legicais  were  raised,  each  consisting 
of  five  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  horse.  As 
many  mate  were  added  firom  the  Latin  levy. 

in.  Some  Aspects  of  Cdltosz 

Tlie  next  (Time  c(»nmitted  against  the  welfare  of  man-  Tb«  MiUmt 
kind  was  m  the  part  of  him  who  was  the  first  to  com  the 
denarius  of  gtdd,  a  crime  the  author  of  which  is  equally  fJ'sutJy^ 
uofciu>wn.    The  Roman  petqile  made  no  use  of  impressed  '*^^-  '^ 
sQver  even  befrae  the  period  of  the  defeat  of  King  Fyrrbus. 
Tlie  as  <A  copper  weighed  exactly  one  pound.  .  .  . 

Silver  was  not  im[nessed  with  a  hiark  untS  the  year  of 
the  dty  485,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Q.  Ogulnlus  and  lAe  B.C. 
C.  FaUos,  five  years  before  the  First  Punic  War;  at  that 
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w^M*  M      ^"°^  '^  ^"^  ordained  that  tlie  value  of  the  denarius  ahould 

be  ten  pounds  of  cc^tper,  that  of  the  quinarius  five  pounds, 

A  denufoi      and  that  of  the  sestertius  two  pounds  and  a  half.    Hie 

about  lo        weight,  however,  of  the  co{^>er  "pound"  was  diminished 

u"  u  Gi^     durii^  the  First  Punic  War,  the  republic  not  having  means 

oeoSJ  13i  to   *"  "**'  ^^  expenditure:  in  consequence  an  <ndinance  was 

1  ceatsi         made  that  the  as  should  in  future  be  struck  of  two  ounces 

^a^iAt-     weight    By  this  contrivance  a  saving  of  five-sixths  was 

jj|»w*".  87.    effected,  and  the  public  debt  was  liquidated.  The  impres- 

^on  upon  those  copper  coins  was  a  two  faced  Janus  on  one 

side,  and  the  beak  of  a.  ship  of  war  on  the  other. 


Aqiudnct 


There  were  two  censors  this  year  at  Rome — ^Api»us 

knd  tlte  Claudius  and  Caius  Plautius.    With  the  concurrence  of 

3i?BX:.         Plautius,  Appius  disturbed  many  matters  of  ancient  wont 

jjiijjQ,^,        and  usage;  for  to  gratify  the  people,  he  made  no  account 

*^  t^-  of  the  senate.    Also  he  constructed  an  aqueduct,  named 

the  Appian  Aqueduct  after  himself,  which  brought  water 

from  regions  80  stades  distant.    On  this  he  expended  a 

great  sum  of  money  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

Then  he  laid  a  causeway  of  hard  stones  from  Rome  to 
Capua  a  thousand  stades  and  upward,  and  levelled  it  at 
great  cost.  This  was  called  the  Via  Appia  after  him.  In 
this  way  he  drained  the  treasury.  But  by  promoting  the 
public  good,  he  left  behind  him  an  evertasting  monument. 


6aoncL 


But  already  in  fact  had  the  art  of  painting  been  per^ 
fectly  developed  in  Italy.  At  all  events  there  are  extant 
Hintry,  in  the  temples  at  Ardea  at  this  day  paintings  of  greater 
"'■*'■  antiquity  than  Rome  itself;  in  which  in  my  opinion,  notli- 
ing  is  more  marvellous  than  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  unprotected  by  a  roof,  and  yet  preserve 
their  freshness.    At  Lanuvium,  too,  it  is  the  same,  when 
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we  see  aD  Atalanta  snd  a  Helena,  without  drapery,  dose  P^atlos*  o( 
together  and  painted  by  the  same  artist.    They  are  both  ■ud'daM  m 
of  the  greatest  beauty,  the  former  being  evidently  the  ftJl^'^S^ 
figure  of  a  girl,  and  they  still  remain  uninjured,  though  the  ^J^''"' 
temple  is  in  ruins.    The  Emperor  Gaius,  inflamed  with  Wtru.  jm  f. 
greed,  attempted  to  have  them  removed,  but  the  nature 
of  the  plaster  would  not  admit  of  it.    There  are  in  exist- 
ence at  Caere  some  paintings  of  a  still  higher  antiquity. 
Whoever  carefully  examines  them,  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  no  art  has  arrived  more  speedily  at  perfection,  seeing 
that  it  was  evidently  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

Among  the  Romans,  too,  this  art  very  soon  rose  into  J*"*'*  •* 
esteem,  for  it  was  from  it  that  the  Fabii,  a  most  illustrious  (Safety), 
family,  derived  thdr  surname  of  "Pictor;"  indeed  the 
first  of  the  family  who  bore  it  himself  painted  the  Temple 
of  SaJus,  in  the  year  of  the  dty  450,  a  work  whidi  lasted  3°4  B.C. 
to  our  own  times,  but  was  destroyed  when  the  temple 
was  burnt,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  .  .  . 

Statues  of  this  nature  are  still  in  existence  at  various  T«Ra-eotia 
places.    At  Rome  in  fact  and  in  our  munidpal  towns,  we 
still  see  many  such  pediments  of  temples;  wonderful,  too,  f^ijfj^ 
for  their  workmanship  and  from  their  artistic  merit  and  ""■  *^ 
long  duration,  more  deserving  of  our  respect  than  gold, 
and  certainly  far  less  baneful.   At  the  present  day,  even  in  Very  <»"'■ 
the  midst  of  such  wealth  as  we  possess,  we  make  our  first  R^"Ud 
libation  at  the  sacrifice,  not  from  vessels  of  murrhine  or  ^'^^'^ 
crystal,  but  from  ladles  made  of  earthenware. 

Another  instance  of  the  severe  disdpline  of  this  office  is  J**  ■""■". 
as  follows:  There  was  a  deliberation  about  fining  a  man,  tba  coaaon. 
who  was  being  called  by  his  friend  before  the  censors.  Gelliu*  W. 
Whilst  eqwctiag  their  dedfion  he  yawned  dearly  and  •^ 
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aloud;  and  be  was  about  to  be  fined,  this  being  con^deied 
as  a  proof  of  an  indolent  and  careless  tempo,  and  of  a  nide 
and  impertinent  confidence.  But  when  he  swore  that  his 
yawning  was  reluctant  and  involuntary,  and  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  disease  termed  the  g^>es,  he  was  ac- 
quitted of  his  intended  fine. 

The  writers  on  the  food  and  dress  of  the  Romans  inform 
us  that  the  women  of  Rome  and  Latium  lived  abstemiously ; 
that  is,  they  abstained  from  wine.  ...  It  was  appointed 
by  law,  that  they  should  kiss  their  relations,  that  it  might 
be  discovered  by  their  breath  whether  they  had  been 
drinking.  Eut  they  relate  that  the  women  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  the  second  brewing,  raisin  wine,  sweet 
myrrh,  and  other  sweet  beverages  of  that  taste.  And 
these  things  are  published  in  the  books  I  mentioned.  But 
Marcus  Cato  says  that  women  were  not  only  ceaaorti  but 
fined,  if  they  had  been  drinking  wine. 

STODIBS 

I.  On  tbe  ba^  of  these  puMges  claarify  tlie  mimk^ifa,  tad  db- 
**"g"<»*'  them  bam  cabnlea.  Wh^t  wu  the  atatua  ot  each  com- 
munis mentioned  in  Livy  viii.  14? 

3.  Ekacribe  the  organization  and  movements  of  the  reftxmed  anny. 

3.  Deacnbe  the  earliest  coins;  the  early  Italic  paintinpL.  Fnm 
the  Klections  from  Gelljua  what  may  we  infer  aa  to  the  levtci^  ol 
the  ceoBon?  the  life  of  nomen? 
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THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PUNIC  WARS 

I.  The  Stoky  of  R£Gm,us 

Eablt  in  the  Sidlian  war  the  Romans  sent  three  hundred  KiadutB 
and  &hy  daps  to  Africa,  captured  many  towns,  and  left  in 
command  of  the  army  Atilius  Regulus,  who  took  about  two  p^|^ 
hundred  more  towns,  which  gave  themselves  up  to  him  on  ^'"{> 
account  of  their  hatred  of  the  Carthagiiuans.    Continually  evmti  lc«d- 
advandng,   the  Roman  general   ravaged   the   country.  £S^n,Me 
Tb^^'ip""  ^^i*  f^nrtTiagi'niana,  ryinsiHi-ring  their  TTiiafnrtiinp   JJ»"i«i  99; 
due  to  bad  generalship,  asked  the  LacedtemoaJans  to  send  WaiU,  3to-3> 
th<Ti  a  commander. 

They  sott  Xaothij^us.  Re^us,  encamped  in  the  hot 
season  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  marched  round  it  to  engage  the 
enemy.  His  soldiers  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  weight 
of  thdr  arms,  from  dust,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  missfles  from  the  neig^borii^  hills.  Toward  even- 
ing he  came  to  a  river  which  separated  the  two  armies. 
This  he  crossed  at  once,  for  he  thought  in  this  way  to 
terrify  Xanthif^us;  but  the  Lacedsmonian,  anticipating 
an  easy  victory  over  an  enemy  thus  harassed  and  ex- 
hausted, took  advantage  of  the  night  to  draw  up  his  forces 
and  make  a  sudden  sally  from  the  camp.  The  expectation 
of  Xanthippus  was  not  disappointed.  Of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand men  led  by  R^^us,  a  few  only  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  the  dty  of  ^ns.  All  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  among  the  captives  was  the  consul  Regulus 
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Not  long  afterward  the  CarthAgmians,  weary  with 
fighting,  sent  Tii'm  in  company  with  other  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  obtain  peace,  or  to  return  if  it  were  not  granted. 
But  Regulus  in  private  strongly  urged  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome  to  continue  the  war,  and  then  went  back 
to  certain  torture;  for  the  Carthaginians  shut  him  up  in  a 
cage  full  of  qukes  and  in  this  way  put  him  to  death. 


n.  Haiolcas  Bailca 

Huniicat  Id  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war  the  Carthaginians 

UghtniDg).     appointed  Hamilcar  Baica  general,  and  put  the  manage- 

Poiybiui  1.      ment  of  the  fieet  in  hia  hands.  He  took  over  the  command 

?f'  the        *"*'  begAD  to  ravage  the  Italian  coast.   After  devastating 

piicea  hers     the  district  of  Locri  and  the  rest  of  Bruttium,  he  sailed 

Se°mM^         away  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Panormus  and 

JjJ^'-        seized  a  platx  called  Ercte,  which  lies  between  Eryx  and 

Wtrtd,  31J.)    Panormus  on  the  coast,  and  is  reputed  the  best  situation  in 

the  district  for  a  safe  and  permanent  camp.    For  it  is  a 

mountain  ri^g  sheer  on  every  side,  standing  out  above 

the  surrounding  country  to  a  considerable  height.    The 

tableland  on  its  summit  has  a  circumference  of  not  less 

than  a  hundred  stades,  within  which  the  soil  is  rich  in 

pasture  and  suitable  for  agriculture.     The  sea  breezes 

render  it  healthful,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  dangerous 

animals. 

On  the  side  which  looks  toward  the  sea,  as  well  as  that 
which  faces  the  interior  of  the  island,  it  is  enclosed  by  in- 
accessible precipices;  while  the  E^^aces  between  these  parts 
require  only  slight  fortifications,  and  of  no  great  extent,  to 
make  them  secure.  On  it  is  an  eminence  which  serves  at 
once  as  an  acropolis  and  as  a  convenient  tower  of  observa- 
tion, commanding  the  surrounding  district.   It  is  also  sup- 
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plied  with  a  barbor,  conveniently  situated  for  the  passage 
from  Drepana  and  Lilybseum  to  Italy,  in  which  is  always 
an  abundant  depth  of  water.  Finally  the  height  can  be 
reached  by  three  ways  only — two  from  the  land  side  and 
one  from  the  sea,  and  all  of  them  difficult. 

Here  TTamilrnr  intrenched  himself.  It  was  a  bold  meas-  I 
ure;  but  he  had  no  dty  which  he  could  coimt  upon  as 
friendly,  and  no  other  hope  on  which  he  could  rely;  and 
though  by  so  doing  he  placed  himself  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  enemy,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  involve  the  Romans 
in  many  struggles  and  dangers.  To  begin  with,  he  would 
start  from  this  place  and  ravage  the  seaboard  of  Italy  as 
far  as  Cumie;  and  again  on  shore,  when  the  Romans  had 
pitched  a  camp  to  overawe  him,  in  front  of  the  dty  of 
Fanonnus  within  about  five  stades  of  him,  he  harassed 
them  in  eveiy  way,  and  forced  them  to  engage  in  numerous 
skirmishes  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years.  Of  these 
combats  it  is  itopossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  in 
writing. 

Presently  however  Fortune,  acting  like  a  good  um[nre  in  ^,S!^Sl"* 
the  games,  tranderred  him  by  a  bold  stroke  hom  the  Stjx. 
locality  just  described  and  from  the  contest  in  which  he  potyUniL 
was  engaged,  to  a  struggle  of  greater  danger  and  to  a  local-  ^ 
ity  of  narrower  dimensions.   The  Romans  were  occupying 
the  summit  of  Eryx,  and  had  a  guard  stationed  at  its  foot. 
But  Hamilcar  managed  to  sdze  the  town  which  lay  be- 
tween these  two  ^ta. 

There  ensued  a  siege  by  the  Romans  ^o  were  on  the 
summit,  supported  by  them  with  extraordinary  hardihood 
and  adventurous  daring.  The  Carthaginians  found  them- 
sdves  between  two  hostile  armies,  and  their  supplies 
brought  to  them  with  difficulty  because  they  communi- 
cated with  the  aea  at  only  one  point  and  by  one  road;  yet 
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they  held  out  with  a  detenmDation  that  passes  belief. 
Every  contrivance  which  skill  or  force  could  sustain  did 
they  put  in  use  against  each  other,  as  before;  every  im- 
aginable privation  was  submitted  to;  surprises  and  pitched 
battles  were  alike  tried;  and  finally  they  left  the  aambat 
a  drawn  one  .  .  .  like  men  still  unbroken  and  uncon- 
quered.  .  .  .  Hie  two  nations  engaged  were  like  well-bred 
gamecocks  which  fight  to  their  last  gasp.  You  may  see 
them  often,  when  too  weak  to  use  their  wings,  yet  full  of 
pluck  to  the  end,  and  striking  again  and  again.  Finally 
chance  brings  them  the  opportunity  of  once  moie  gr^>- 
[ding,  and  they  hold  on  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  drops 
dead. 
141  B£.  (At  last  the  Romans  destroyed  the  Caith^inian  fleet, 

whereupon  Hamilcar,  from  his  post  on  Mount  Eryz,  came 
to  terms  of  peace  with  the  enemy.  Immediately  a  war 
btoke  out  between  Carthage  and  her  unpaid  mocenaries. 
By  crushing  the  mutineers,  Hamilcar  brought  this  mer- 
cenary war,  or  "Libyan  war,"  to  an  end.) 
Hunllear  As  soon  as  they  had  brought  the  Libyan  War  to  a  conclu- 

ISffn,  aoD,  the  Carthaginians  collected  an  army  and  de^>atcbed 

PgjyUy^Q^  J,  it  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  to  Iboia  (Spain).  This 
general  took  over  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  with  his 
son  Hannibal,  then  nine  years  old,  aossing  by  the  PiUais  of 
Hercules,  set  about  recovering  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
^ns  in  Iberia.  He  spent  nine  years  there,  and  after 
reducing  many  Iberian  tribes  by  war  or  diplomacy  to  Car- 
thaginian rule,  he  died  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  great 
adiievements;  for  he  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against  the 
most  warlike  and  most  powerful  tribes.  In  this  last  fight 
he  showed  a  brilliant  and  even  lecUen  peoooal  dating. 
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nL  Tte  Battle  of  Lake  Tkasucene;  th>  Gbeatmess 

or  Hannibal 

(Eariy  in  the  ^rmg  Hannibal  crossed  the  ^>eoninea  Tlw  tato* 
into  Etniiia  and  marched  along  the  highway  toward  Tnwlintiu, 
Rome.    Flaminitis,  one  of  the  consuls,  followed  dose  be-  "'  ^^^^ 
hind  mth  an  anny.)  H'iSl'ata 

TiK  Cartha^nians  now  reached  a  place  foimed  by  na- 
ture fOT  an  ambuscade,  iriiere  Lake  TtasimeDe  comes 
nearest  to  Mount  Cortona.    A  veiy  narrow  passage  only  Uvy  ott.  4. 
intervenes,  as  though  rocan  enough  had  been  left  just  for 
that  purpose.    Then  a  stmiewhat  wider  plain  opens,  and 
stili  farther  some  hills  rise  up.    On  these  heights  Hannibal 
pitched  his  camp  in  full  view,  where  he  posted  his  Spaniards 
and  Africans  under  his  own  command.    The  Baleares  and  (Siinicn 
his  other  li^t  troops  he  had  ranged  round  the  mountain;  B(1mki 
his  cavalry  he  posted  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  defile —  WmkU.) 
cmveniently  hidden  behind  some  rising  ground — in  order 
that  when  the  Romans  had  entered,  the  horsemen  might 
advance  and  every  place  be  closed  by  the  lake  and  the 
mountain.     Flaminius  passed  the  defile  before  it  was 
quite  daylight.   He  did  not  previously  reconnoitre,  though 
he  had  reached  the  lake  the  preceding  day  at  sunset. 

When  the  troops  began  to  spread  into  the  wider  plain, 
the  conunander  saw  that  part  only  of  the  enemy  which  i 
was  opposite  him;  the  ambuscade  in  his  rear  and  overhead 
escaped  his  notice.  And  when  Hannibal  had  his  enemy 
enclosed  by  the  lake  and  mountain,  and  surrounded  by 
his  tnx^,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  at  the  same  time  to 
dia^,  whereupon  each  began  to  run  down  the  nearest 
way.  To  the  Romans  the  event  was  all  the  more  sudden 
and  unexpected  because  of  a  mist  which  had  risen  from  the 
Ugc,  and  was  settling  tT^jAw  on  the  plain  than  on  the 
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ridge.  For  this  reason  the  Punic  tnx^  ran  down  &om  the 
various  heights  in  fail  sight  of  one  another  and  therefore 
with  greater  regularity. 
n»  bnj^       As  the  battle-oy  rose  on  all  sides,  the  Romans  found 
fll^  themselves  surrounded  before  they  could  well  see  the 

enemy;  and  the  attack  on  the  front  and  flank  had  begun 
before  their  line  could  be  well  formed,  their  arms  prepared 
for  action,  or  their  swords  unsheathed. 
Xiw  connL  Though  all  the  rest  were  in  a  panic,  the  consul  faced  the 
Uvr  aSL  s-  peril  undaunted.  As  the  men  turned  toward  the  various 
shouts,  they  threw  the  line  into  confusion,  but  Flaminius 
marshalled  them  as  well  as  time  and  place  permitted. 
Wherever  he  came  within  hearing,  he  encouraged  them, 
and  bade  them  stand  and  fight.  "We  can  escape,"  he 
cried,  "not  by  vows  and  prayers  to  the  gods  but  by  courage 
and  energy.  Let  us  hew  our  way  with  the  smotd  through 
the  midst  of  their  marshalled  battalions — the  less  the  fear 
the  less  the  danger! " 
Cowfnrti'ii.  But  in  the  noise  and  tumult  the  men  heard  not  his  ad- 
vice and  command;  and  so  far  were  they  from  knowing 
their  own  standards  and  raoks  and  position,  that  th^ 
hardly  had  enough  courage  to  take  arms  and  make  ready 
for  battle.  Some,  surprised  before  they  could  don  their 
armor,  were  burdened  rather  than  protected  by  it  In  the 
thick  HnrlciHMtR  there  was  more  use  for  ears  than  for  eyes. 
Vainly  peering  in  every  direction,  they  could  only  hear  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  the  dash  of  blows  upon  armor,  the 
nungled  clamor  of  threats  and  fear.  Some  in  their  fli^t 
ran  into  bands  of  fighters;  others  renewing  the  strug^ 
were  turned  back  by  crowds  of  runaways. 
A**2J»it  In  vain  the  Romans  charged  in  every  direction,  there 
was  no  hope  of  escape;  for  on  their  flanks  the  mountain 
andlake,  on  the  front  and  rear  the  lines  of  the  oiemy  en- 
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i  them.  As  they  saw  their  only  safety  lay  (n  the 
right  hand  and  the  sword,  each  man  became  his  own  leader 
and  encouraged  to  action,  and  an  entirely  new  struggle 
arose, — not  in  a  r^ular  line  of  battle,  with  principes,   nv  thn* 
kattati,  and  Marii,  nor  of  such  a  sort  as  when  the  vanguard  hc&vy  in- 
fights  before  the  standards  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  be-  |^=  . 
hind  them,  nor  ^en  each  soldier  stands  in  his  own  legion,  ^"^ 
cohort  and  company^  chance  collected  them  into  bands;  * 

and  each  man's  will  assigned  him  his  post,  to  fight  in  front 
or  rear.  So  great  was  the  ardor  of  battle,  so  intent  were 
their  minds  vpoa  the  fray,  that  not  one  of  the  combatants 
felt  an  earthquake  whidi  threw  down  large  parts  of  many 
Italian  cities,  turned  rivers  horn  their  rapid  courses,  carried 
the  sea  up  into  rivers,  and  levelled  mountains  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash. 

Neaiiy  three  hours  the  battle  raged,  and  in  every  quarter  Fiamintu 
fiercely;  around  the  consul  it  was  hottest  and  most  deter- 
mined.   With  the  stnmgeBt  of  his  troops  he  promptly  "vy  ofl. «. 
brought  assistance  wherever  he  saw  his  men  hard  pressed 
or  worried.    Knowing  him  by  his  armor,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked him  furiously,  vidHt  his  countiymen  defended  him. 
Finally  an  Znsubrian  horseman  named  Ducarius,  recog- 
nizing bis  Uce,  said  to  his  fellows,  "Lo,  this  is  the  consul  (He  had  d*- 
who  slew  our  legicHis  and  laid  waste  our  fields  and  cities,  ^  1,^  ^ 
Now  will  I  oBa  this  victim  to  the  shades  of  my  country-  ^^^ 
men  miserably  slain  I"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  »j  B.C.} 
dashed  through  a  dense  throng  of  the  enemy.    First  he 
killed  the  consul's  armor-bearer,  who  had  exposed  himself 
to  the  attack;  then  he  ran  the  consul  through  with  a  lance. 
The  veterans,  by  cqiposing  their  shields,  kept  him  from 
desptnling  the  body. 

Then  for  the  fiist  time  many  took  to  flight.    Neither  ngbt 
lake  nor  mountain  could  now  check  their  hurried  retreat; 
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tbey  ran  over  steep  and  narrow  ways,  as  though  th^  were 
blind;  arms  and  men  tumbled  upon  one  another.  Finding 
nowhere  else  to  run,  many  retreating  first  into  the  shallow 
water  along  the  shore,  plunged  farther  in  till  only  their 
heads  and  shoulders  reached  above.  Some  thoughtlessly 
tried  to  escape  by  swimming;  but  as  the  attenqit  failed, 
they  lost  courage  and  were  drowned  in  the  deep  water;  to' 
wearied  to  no  purpose,  they  made  their  way  with  extreme 
difficulty  back  to  the  shallows, — only  to  be  cut  down  by 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  who  had  waded  into  the  water. 

Nearly  six  thousand  men  in  the  van  gallantly  ftoced 
their  way  through  the  opposing  enemy,  and  without  know- 
ing what  was  happening  in  the  rear,  escaped  from  the  de- 
file. Sti^ing  on  a  certain  height,  and  hearing  naught 
but  the  shouts  and  the  dash  of  arms,  they  could  not 
through  the  mist  discover  what  was  the  fortune  <rf  the 
battle, 
a  anv  ^t•^  At  length  the  contest  was  decided;  and  whoi  the  increas- 
^^*^  ing  heat  of  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  mist  and  deared  the 
ail, — then  in  the  bri^t  light  the  mountains  and  the  plains 
displayed  the  luin  of  the  Roman  army. 

This  is  the  famous  battle  of  I^ke  Trasimene,  reccnded 
among  the  few  disasters  of  Rome.  Fifteen  thousand 
Romans  were  killed  in  the  struggle.  Ten  thousand,  who 
had  scattered  in  fiight  through  all  Etruria,  returned  to  the 
dty  by  various  roads.  A  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
enemy  perished. 

(Next  year  Hannibal  infficted  a  sHU  more  terrible  defeat 

iqxm  the  Romans  at  Camue;  and  thouj^  this  was  his  last 

brilliant  victory,  he  maintained  himself  in  Italy  many 

M  B.C        years.    Finally  he  had  to  return  to  Carthage  and  make 

peace  with  Rome.) 

Who  could  help  admiring  this  great  man's  stiat^c 
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skni,  courage,  and  ability,  when  one  looks  to  the  length  f^  ctm^ 
of  time  during  which  he  displayed  those  qualities,  and  n...-i>..t 
realises  to  one's  self  the  pitdied  battles,  the  skirmishes  PoiyUi>  iL 
and  seges,  the  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  of  '^ 
states,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
course  of  his  design  and  its  execution? 

For  sixteen  continuous  years  Hannibal  maintained  the 
war  with  Rome  in  Italy,  without  once  releadng  his  army 
bom  service  in  the  field,  but  keeping  those  vast  numbers 
under  control,  like  a  good  pilot,  without  any  sign  of  dis- 
satlsfactioD  toward  himself  or  toward  one  another.  This 
he  did  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  troops  in  his  service, 
so  far  from  being  d  the  same  tribe,  were  not  even  of  the 
aaioe  race.  He  bad  Lilians,  Iberians,  ligurians,  Celts, 
Phceoidans,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  who  naturally  had 
nothing  in  commoD  with  (Hie  another, — neither  laws  nor 
customs  nor  language.  Yet  the  skill  of  the  commander 
was  sud)  that  these  differences,  so  manifold  and  so  wide, 
did  not  disturb  obetUence  to  one  word  of  command  and 
to  a  single  wilL 

And  yet  circumstances  were  not  by  any  means  unvary- 
ing; for  though  the  breeze  of  fortune  set  stroi^ly  in  his 
favor,  it  as  often  blew  adversely.  We  have  therefore  good 
ground  for  admiring  Hannibal's  display  of  ability  in  war; 
and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  he  reserved 
his  attack  upaa  the  Romans  until  he  had  first  subdued 
other  parts  of  the  world,  not  one  of  his  projects  would 
have  eluded  his  grasp.  As  it  was,  he  b^an  with  those 
whom  he  should  have  attacked  last,  and  with  them  ao- 
oordtngly  he  began  and  ended  his  career. 
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STUDIES 

I.  Give  Appian's  sccount  of  Regulus  ind  Xanthii^His.  Cmiqjue 
the  account  given  in  Rimie,  looj  Andent  World,  373  f  thorn  Potyttus). 
Wh&t  ia  Polybius'  estimftte  af  the  value  of  history  as  illustnted  bjr 
the  fate  of  these  two  generals?  From  the  maps  {Rome,  i,^s;Aiidait 
World,  313,  371)  describe  the  location  of  Sidly,  Ecnomus,  Metsene, 
Uount  Ercte,  Panoimus,  Mount  Eryi,  Lilybcum,  DrqMMi,  the 
jEgatian  lalandt,  Carthasinian  Libya,  and  Spain  (Iberia). 

a.  Write  a  tuogiaphy  of  TT'"<i"^''  Barca,  including  a  deaoiptton 
of  his  dtaracter. 

3.  Write  a  biography  of  Hamiibal,  and  describe  his  dtaractei. 
Whose  character  in  the  Second  Punic  War  was  the  more  admirable, 
that  of  Hannibal  or  that  of  the  Romana?  Would  *^t  nirrfti  ctf  Han* 
Bibal  have  benefited  the  worid? 
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THE  END  OF  GREEK  FREEDOM 
L  The  DEPOPnuvnON  of  Greece 
Is  our  time  sU  Greece  was  visited  by  a  dearth  of  chil-  TbaluilUM 
dren,  and  generally  a  decay  of  ptqnilation,  owing  to  which  ....ii 
the  cities  were  denuded  of  inhabitants,  and  a  failure  potyUof 
of  productiveness  resulted,  though  there  were  no  long-  d**''-*. 
continued  wars  or  serious  pestilences  among  us.   If,  then, 
any  one  had  advised  our  sending  to  ask  the  gods  in  regard 
to  what  we  were  to  do  or  say  in  order  to  become  more 
numerous  and  better  fill  our  cities, — would  he  not  have 
seemed  a  futile  person,  when  the  cause  was  manifest  and 
the  cure  in  our  own  hands?    For  this  evil  grew  upon  us 
r^dly,  and  without  attracting  attention,  by  our  men 
becoming  perverted  to  a  passion  for  show  and  money 
and  the  pleasures  of  an  idle  life,  and  accordingly  either  not 
marrying  at  all,  or  if  they  did  marry,  refusing  to  rear  the 
children  that  were  bom,  or  at  most  one  or  two  out  of  a 
great  number,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  them  well  off  or 
bringing  them  up  in  extravagant  luxury.    For  when  there 
are  only  one  or  two  sons,  it  is  evident  that,  if  war  or  pesti- 
lence carries  off  one,  the  houses  must  be  left  heirless;  and 
like  swaima  of  bees,  little  by  little  the  cities  become 
spatsely  inhabited  and  weak.    On  this  subject  there  is 
no  need  to  ask  the  gods  how  we  are  to  be  relieved  from 
Buch  a  curse;  iox  any  one  in  the  world  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  I^  the  men  themselves  if  possible  chai^g  their  ob- 
jects of  ambition;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  passing 
389 
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laws  for  the  preservation  of  childrcD.    On  thb  nbject 
tbeie  is  no  need  of  Beers  or  of  prodigies. 

n.  TBe  Misekv  of  the  Fall 
nainaiMt  My  tliirty-eighth  book  embraces  the  ""■""'*"■  W"" 
H'l'iSihiiiw  °^  ^^  misfortunes  of  Greece.  For  though  Greece  as  a 
p^i^^j^  whole,  as  well  as  aqiarate  parts  of  it,  has  on  several  occa- 
anSL  5-  aions  sustained  grave  disasters,  yet  to  nose  of  her  previous 
defeats  cxnild  the  word  "misfortune"  be  more  properly 
af)plied  than  to  those  which  have  befallen  her  in  our  times. 
For  it  is  not  only  that  the  sufferings  d  Greece  exdte  ami' 
passion;  stronger  still  is  the  conviction,  which  a  knoiriedge 
at  the  truth  of  the  several  occurrences  must  bring,  that 
in  all  she  undertook  she  was  supremely  unfortunate.  At 
any  rate  though  the  disaster  of  Carthage  is  looked  upon 
as  of  the  severest  kind,  yet  one  cannot  but  regard  that 
of  Greece  as  not  less,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  sa 
For  the  Carthaginians  at  any  rate  left  something  for 
posterity  to  say  in  their  behalf;  but  the  mistakes  (d  the 
Greeks  were  so  glaring,  that  tiiey  made  It  impossible  for 
those  who  wished  to  support  them  to  do  sa  Bemdes,  the 
destruction  of  the  Carthaginians  was  immediate  and  total, 
so  that  they  had  no  feelings  afterward  of  thdr  disasters; 
but  the  Greeks,  with  their  misfortunes  ever  befra*  their 
^es,  handed  down  to  their  children's  children  the  loss 
oi  all  that  was  once  theirs.  And  in  proportion  as  we 
regard  those  who  live  in  pain  as  more  pitiable  than  those 
vibo  lose  thor  lives  at  the  moment  of  their  misfortunes, 
in  that  proportion  must  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks  be  re- 
garded as  more  pitiable  than  those  of  the  Carthaginians, 
— unless  a  man  thinks  nothing  of  dignity  and  honor,  and 
^ves  his  opuion  frran  a  n^iard  only  to  material  advantage. 
Tbty  d^)Uyed  at  once  want  of  good  faith  and  want  of 
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courage,  brought  upon  themselves  a  series  of  disgraces,  ]^>  . 
lost  ail  that  could  bring  them  honor,  and  voluntarily  ad-  wan  »- 
mltted  into  their  towns  the  Roman  fasces  and  axes.   They  *'""™**" 
were  in  the  utmost  panic,  owing  in  fact  to  the  extravagance  ^^ffi* 
of  thdr  own  wrongful  acts,  if  one  ought  to  call  them  their 
own;  for  I  should  rather  say  that  the  peoples  as  such  were 
entirely  ignorant,  and  were  beguiled  from  the  path  of 
right;  but  that  the  men  who  acted  wrongly  were  the  au- 
thors of  this  delusion. 

In  regard  to  these  men,  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  Tba  tnt 
surprise  if  we  leave  for  a  while  the  ordinary  method  and  hMoilaa  ia 
spirit  of  our  narrative  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  elaborate  {f^^ 
exposition  of  their  character.    I  am  aware  that  some  may  _ 
be  found  regarding  it  as  their  first  duty  to  cast  a  veil  over 
the  errors  of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  us  of  writing  in  a  spirit  ^jj  ^"^ 
of  malevolence.    But  for  myself,  I  concave  that  with  tbcMbjcct 
right-minded  persons  a  man  will  never  be  regarded  as  a  ^i^^^"^ 
true  friend  vrho  shrinks  from  and  is  afraid  of  plain  iqxech, 
nor  indeed  as  a  good  citizen  who  abandons  the  truth  be- 
cause of  the  offence  he  will  give  to  certain  persons  at  the 
time.    But  a  writer  of  public  history  above  all  deserves 
no  indulgence  whatever,  who  r^ards  anything  of  superior 
importance  to  truth.    For  in  proportion  as  written  his- 
tory reaches  larger  numbers,  and  survives  for  longer  time, 
than  words  spoken  to  suit  an  occasion,  the  writer  ouj^t 
to  be  still  more  particular  about  truth,  and  his  readers 
ought  to  admit  his  authority  only  so  far  as  he  adheres 
to  this  principle.    At  the  actual  hour  of  danger  it  is  only 
right  that  Greeks  should  help  Greeks  in  every  possible 
way,  by  protecting  them,  veil^  their  errors  or  deprecat-  He^  tlht 
ing  the  wrath  of  the  sovereign  people;  and  this  I  genuinely  hb  coiutiy- 
did  for  my  part  at  the  actual  time;  but  it  is  also  right,  in  '"^ 
regard  to  the  reoord  ot  events  to  be  tiBnsmitted  to  pos- 
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tatty,  to  leave  them  unmized  vith  any  falsehood:  so  that 
readers  should  not  be  merely  gratified  for  the  moment 
t^  a  pleasant  tale,  but  should  receive  in  their  souls  a  les- 
son, which  will  prevent  a  lepetitioa  of  similar  errors  in 
the  future.    Enou^  however,  tm  this  subject  .  .  . 


AadtM 

soil- 


in.  OUTBSEAZ  OF  THE  ACEXAN  WaS 

A  Roman  comnuBnon  attempted  to  conduct  n^otiatioiu  witli 
Critolaui,  genenl  of  the  AduKin  League  who  was  to  act  in  conjuac- 
tloi)  with  the  Lacedemonians  for  the  settlement  of  some  mlsunder- 
■tandinga.  By  his  arbitrary  conduct,  however,  Critolatis  brought 
the  n^otiations  to  naught  and  thus  greatly  offended  the  Romans. 
The  following  extract  Is  an  account  of  Iiis  subsequent  conducL 

Critolaus  spent  the  winter  in  visiting  the  dties  and 
holding  assemblies  in  them,  on  the  pretext  that  he  wished 
to  inform  them  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  Lacedemonians 
at  T^ea,  but  in  reality  to  denounce  the  Romans  and  to 
put  an  evn  interpretation  on  everything  they  said;  by 
these  means  he  inspired  the  common  people  in  the  various 
dties  with  feelings  of  hostility  and  hatred  for  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  round  orders  to  the  magistrates  not 
to  exact  money  from  debtors,  nor  to  recdve  prisoners 
arrested  for  debt,  and  to  cause  loans  on  pledge  to  be  held 
over  until  the  war  was  decided.  By  this  kind  of  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  the  vulgar  everything  he  said  was  re* 
ceived  with  confidence;  and  the  common  people  were 
ready  to  obey  any  order  he  gave,  being  incapable  of  tak- 
ing thought  for  the  future,  but  caught  by  the  bait  of  in>- 
mediate  indulgence  and  relief. 
I  When  Quintus  Csdlius  Metellus  heard  in  Macedonia 
of  the  commotion  and  disturbance  going  on  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  he  despatched  thither  his  legates  Gnieus  Papirius 
and  the  younger  Ptqulius  Ijoias,  along  with  Aulus  Gabiniui 
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and  Gauis  Fannius;  they,  happening  to  arrive  when  the 
omgress  was  assembled  at  Corinth,  were  introduced  to 
the  assembly,  and  delivered  a  l(mg  and  conciliatory  speech, 
much  in  the  spirit  of  that  of  Sextus  Julius,  exerting  them- 
selves with  great  zeal  to  prevent  the  Adueans  from  pro- 
ceeding to  an  {^>en  breach  with  Rome,  either  on  a  pretext 
of  their  grievance  against  the  Lacedfemcsiians,  or  from  any 
feeling  of  anger  against  the  Romans  themselves.  But 
the  assembled  people  would  not  hear  them;  insulting  words 
were  loudly  uttered  against  the  envoys,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  yells  and  tumult  they  were  driven  from  the 
assembly.  The  fact  was  that  such  a  crowd  of  workmen 
and  artisans  had  been  got  together  as  had  never  been 
collected  before;  for  all  the  dties  were  in  a  state  of  drivel- 
ling folly,  and  above  all  the  Corinthians  en  masse;  and 
there  were  only  a  very  few  who  heartily  approved  of  the 
words  of  the  envoys. 

Critolaus,  conceiving  that  he  had  attained  bis  purpose, 
in  the  midst  of  an  audience  as  excited  and  mad  as  himself 
began  attacking  the  magistrates,  abusing  all  who  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  openly  defying  the'  Roman  envoys, 
sayingthat  he  was  desirous  of  being  a  friend  of  the  Romans, 
but  had  no  taste  for  them  as  his  masters.  And  finally  he 
tried  to  incite  the  people  by  saying  that,  if  they  acquitted 
themselves  like  men,  they  would  have  no  lack  of  allies; 
but  if  they  betrayed  womanish  feais,  they  would  not  want 
for  masters.  By  many  other  such  words  to  the  same 
effect,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  charlatan  and  huckster, 
he  roused  and  exdted  the  populace.  .  .  . 

Having  carried  these  measures,  he  began  intriguing  to  CriMna 
bring  on  an  outbreak  and  cause  an  attack  upon  the  Roman  t«ek  oa  tb 
envoys.    He  had  no  pretext  for  doing  this;  but  adopted  a  •"'"'•• 
course,  which  of  all  possible  courses,  offends  most  fla-  '*■  "- 
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gnutly  against  the  laws  of  gods  and  man.  The  envoys 
however  separated;  Gmeus  Fapirius  went  to  Athens  and 
thence  to  Sparta  to  watch  the  turn  of  events;  Aulus 
Gabinius  went  to  Naupactus;  and  the  other  two  remained 
at  Athens,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Cfedlius  Metellus. 
This  was  the  state  of  thin^  in  the  Peloponnese. 


IV.  The  Decisive  Batii^ 

Meantime  Ilfummius,  and  with  t>im  Orestes,  who  was 
first  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
LacedECmonians  and  Achsans,  reached  the  Roman  army 

viL  i6'  ciat  morning,  took  over  the  command,  and  sent  Metellus 

and  his  forces  back  to  Macedonia,  and  himself  waited  at 
the  Isthmus  till  he  had  concentrated  all  bis  troops.    His 

Huaunlw      cavalry  amounted  to  3,500  and  his  infantry  to  22,000. 

the  Rohmim.  There  were  also  some  Cretan  bowmen,  and  Pbilc^Kemen 
had  brought  some  soldiers  from  Attains,  from  Pergamus 

^^^  across  the  Calcus.  Mummius  placed  some  of  the  Italian 
troops  and  allies,  so  as  to  be  an  advanced  post  for  all  his 
army,  is  stades  in  the  van.  And  the  Acbieans,  as  this 
vanguard  was  left  without  defentx  through  the  confidence 
of  the  Romans,  attacked  them,  and  slew  some,  but  drove 
still  more  back  to  the  camp,  and  captured  about  500  shields. 
By  this  success  the  Acbaeans  were  so  elated  that  they 
attacked  the  Roman  army  without  waiting  for  them  to 
begin  the  battle.  But  when  Mummius  led  out  his  army 
to  battle  in  turn,  then  the  Acluean  cavalry,  which  was 
opposite  the  Roman  cavalry,  ran  immediately,  not  ven- 
tiuring  to  make  one  stand  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  And  the  infantry,  though  dejected  at  the  rout 
of  the  cavalry,  stood  their  ground  against  the  wedge-like 
attack  of  the  Roman  infantry,  and  Uiough  out-numbered 
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and  tMnting  under  their  wounds,  yet  resisted  bravely 
tin  1,000  picked  men  of  the  Romans  took  them  in  flank, 
and  so  turned  the  battle  into  a  con^lete  rout  ot  the 
Acbteans.  And  had  Diteus  been  bold  enough  to  huny  Dtew  htd 
into  Corinth  after  the  battle,  and  to  receive  within  its  critohia. 
walls  the  runaways  from  the  fight  and  shut  himself  up 
there,  the  Achaans  might  have  obtained  better  terms  from 
Mummius,  if  the  war  had  been  lengthened  out  by  a  siege. 
But  as  it  was,  whra  the  Achaans  gave  way  before  tht 
Romans,  Disus  fled  for  Megalopolis.  .  .  .  Disus  after 
niimng  the  Achaans  announced  to  the  people  of  Megalo- 
polis their  impending  ruin,  and  after  slaying  his  wife  with 
his  own  hand  that  she  m^ht  not  become  a  captive,  took 
poison  and  so  died.  .  .  . 

And  most  of  those  that  were  left  in  the  dty  were  slain  Tha  Mck 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  women  and  children  were  sold  by  coilnih. 
Mummius,  as  also  were  the  slaves  who  had  been  manu- 
mitted and  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Aducans,  and 
had  not  been  killed  in  action.  And  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  votive  offerings  and  other  ornaments  he  carried 
off  to  Rome,  and  those  of  less  value  he  gave  to  Philopoe- 
men,  the  gmeral  of  Attains'  troops,  and  these  spoils  from 
Corinth  were  in  my  time  at  Feigamum.  And  Mummius 
razed  the  walls  of  all  the  dties  whidi  bad  fought  against 
the  Romans,  and  took  away  their  arms,  before  any  ad- 
viseis  were  sent  out  to  him  from  Rome.  And  when  they 
arrived,  tbea  he  put  down  all  democracies,  and  appointed 
chief-magistrates  according  to  property  qualifications. 
And  taxes  were  laid  upon  Greece,  and  those  who  had  ^^jfr* 
money  were  forbidden  to  have  land  over  the  borders, 
and  all  the  general  meetings  were  put  down  altogether, 
as  those  in  Achaia,  or  Fbods,  at  Bceotia,  or  any  other  part 
of  Greece. 
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STUDIES 

t.  What  mi  the  cause  of  tbe  depopiilatiao  of  Greece?  What  was 
done  with  children  whom  the  father  lefiued  to  bring  up?  What  did 
PolybiuB  conaider  the  remedy  for  the  evil? 

a.  What  cmnment  does  he  make  on  the  bll  of  Greece?  Whom 
does  be  coiwder  reqxuisibte?  How  did  liis  duty  as  biitorian  differ 
from  his  duty  as  stateamaa?  What  in  his  apiiiion  is  <Hie  of  the  vices 
of  history? 

3.  What  were  the  character  and  pt^cy  of  Ciitolau«?  Were  the 
Greeks  or  the  Romans  chiefly  reqxinaible  for  the  Achsan  War? 
Give  your  nasons. 

4.  Deaoibe  tlw  dedsive  battle.  How  did  the  Romani  treat  the 
nnquiihed?    What  wsi  done  to  CMinth? 
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GROWTH  OF  PLUTOCRACY;  PROGRESS  IN 
CIVILIZATION 

I.    GOVESNKENT 

Tss  Roman  government  has  three  factora,  each  of  them  Ttoftw 

possessing  sovereign  power;  and  their  respective  shares  of  "NtatM" 

power  in  the  whole  state  have  been  r^ulated  with  such  ^^^fSC 

scrupulous  Tegard  to  equality  and  balance  that  no  one  can  _  .  . ,      . 
,  .  ill.  PolytuniTL 

say  for  certam,  not  even  a  native,  whether  the  constitution  n. 

as  a  whole  is  an  aristocracy  or  democracy  or  de^xitism. 
And  no  wonder:  for  if  we  confine  our  observation  to  the  jJT^?' 
power  of  the  consuls,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  401-3. 
despotic;  if  to  that  of  the  senate,  as  aristocratic;  and  if 
finally  one  looks  at  the  power  possessed  by  the  people,  it 
would  seem  a  clear  case  of  democracy.  What  the  exact 
powers  of  these  several  parts  were,  and  still  with  slif^t 
modifications  are,  I  will  now  state. 

Before  leading  out  the  legions,  the  consuls  remain  at  I-  Tlu  con- 
Rome  and  are  supreme  masters  of  the  administration.  All 
other  magistrates  except  the  tribunes  (of  the  plebs)  are  ^^^  **■ 
under  them  and  take  tbeir  orders.  They  introduce  foreign 
ambassadors  to  the  senate,  bring  before  it  matters  requir- 
ing deliberatbn,  and  see  to  the  execuUim  of  its  decrees. 
If  ^ain  there  are  any  matters  of  state  which  require  rati- 
fication by  the  people,  it  is  thdr  buaness  to  attend  to  these 
affairs,  to  summon  the  popular  meetings,  to  bring  the  pro- 
posals bef  we  the  assembly,  and  to  cany  out  the  decreet 
of  the  majority. 
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nwb  In  tbe  preparations  for  war,  too,  and  briefly  in  the  entire 

woi.  management  of  a  campaign,  they  have  all  but  absolute 

power.    It  is  their  right  to  impose  on  the  allies  such  levies 
as  they  think  good,  to  appoint  the  military  tribunes,  to 
make  up  the  roll  of  soldiers,  and  to  select  those  who  are 
suitable.    Besides  they  have  absolute  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  all  who  are  under  their  command  while  in 
active  service;  and  they  have  authority  to  expend  as  much 
of  the  public  money  as  they  choose,  for  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  quxstor  who  is  entirely  at  their  orders.    A 
survey  of  these  powers  would  in  fact  justify  our  describing 
the  constitution  as  despotic, — a  dear  case  of  royal  govern- 
ment.   Nor  will  it  affect  the  truth  of  my  description,  if 
any  of  the  Institutions  I  have  described  are  changed  in 
our  time,  or  in  that  of  our  posterity.    The  same  remarks 
apply  to  what  follows. 
n.  n»  wn-      The  senate  first  of  all  controls  the  treasury,  and  regulates 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  alike.    For  the  quaestots 
i^'^    ■     cannot  issue  any  public  money  for  the  various  departments 
of  the  state  without  a  decree  of  the  senate,  except  for  the 
service  of  the  oinsub.   The  senate  omtrols  also  what  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  expenditure, — that 
(l«i»iM,        which  is  made  by  the  censors  every  las^um  for  the  repair 
tbecennumy  or  construction  of  public  buildings;  this  money  cannot  be 
tionut^      obtained  by  the  censors  except  by  the  grant  of  the  senate. 
doK  of  the         Similarly  all  crimes  committed  in  Italy  requiring  a  public 
taklnc;  investigation,  such  as  treason,  conspiracy,  poisoning,  or 

pHcd  friim     wilful  murder,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.    Besides  if 
J^^F^SjS      *ny  Individual  or  state  among  the  Italian  allies  requires  a 
controversy  to  be  settled,  a  penalty  to  be  assessed,  help  or 
la  udj.         protection  to  be  afforded, — all  this  is  the  province  of  the 
senate.    Or  again  outside  Italy,  if  it  is  necessary  to  send 
an  embassy  to  reconcile  warring  communities,  or  to  remind 
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them  of  thai  duty,  or  sometimes  to  m^>o5e  requisitions 
upon  them,  or  to  receive  their  submission,  or  finally  to 
proclaim  war  against  them, — this  too  is  the  business  of 
the  senate. 

In  like  manner  the  rec^tion  given  to  foreign  ambassa-  ita  pomtt 
dors  at  Rome,  and  the  answers  to  be  returned  to  them,  are  a^^ 
decided  by  the  senate.  With  such  bu^ess  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do.  Consequently  if  one  were  staying 
at  Ronie  when  the  consuls  were  not  in  town,  one  would 
imagiDe  the  constitution  to  be  a  complete  aristocracy; 
and  this  has  been  the  idea  entertained  by  many  Greeks, 
and  by  many  kings  as  well,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  business  they  had  with  Rome  was  settled  by  the 
senate. 

After  this  discussion  one  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  m.  n* 
ask  what  part  in  the  constitution  is  left  for  the  people,  ^ 

when  the  senate  has  these  various  functions,  especially  J^*™"*"- 
the  control  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury, 
and  again  when  the  ccmsuls  have  absolute  power  over  the 
details  of  mihtary  preparations  and  an  absolute  author- 
ity in  the  field?  There  is  however  a  part  left  for  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  most  important  one.  For  the  people  are  the 
sole  fountain  of  honor  and  of  punishment;  and  it  is  by 
these  two  powers  and  these  alone  that  dynasties  and  con- 
stitutions and,  in  a  word,  human  society  are  held  together. 
Fcxt  where  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  sharply 
drawn  both  in  theory  and  practice,  there  no  undertaking 
can  be  properly  administered, — as  indeed  we  might  expect 
when  good  and  bad  are  held  in  exactly  the  same  honor. 

The  people  then  are  the  only  court  to  dedde  matters  of  T^^^^"** 
life  and  death;  and  even  in  cases  where  the  penalty  is 
money,  if  the  sum  to  be  assessed  is  sufficiently  serious,  and 
especially  when  the  accused  have  held  the  hi^er  magis- 
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trades.  And  in  r^^ard  to  this  arrangement  there  is  one 
point  deserving  espedal  commeadation  and  record.  Men 
who  are  on  trial  for  their  lives  at  Rome,  while  sentence  h 
in  process  of  being  voted, — if  one  tribe  only  whose  vote 
is  needed  to  ratify  the  sentence  has  not  voted, — have  the 
privilege  of  openly  departing  and  condemning  themselves 
to  voluntary  exile.  Sudi  men  are  safe  at  Naples  or 
Praeneste  or  at  Tibur,  on  at  other  town  with  which  this 
arrangement  has  been  duly  ratified  on  oath. 

I  Again,  it  is  the  people  who  bestow  ofiBces — the  most 
honorable  rewards  of  virtue — on  the  deserving.  They 
have  too  the  absolute  power  of  passing  or  repealing  laws; 
and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  the  people  who  deliberate 
on  the  questions  of  peace  or  war.  And  when  provisional 
terms  are  made  for  alliance,  suspen^on  of  hostilities,  or 
treaties,  it  is  the  people  who  ratify  or  reject  them. 

These  considerations  again  would  lead  one  to  say  that 
the  chief  power  in  the  state  is  the  people's,  and  that  the 
constitution  is  a  democracy. 

'  Such  then  is  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  several 
parts  of  the  government.    I  must  now  show  how  these 

,  several  parts  can  oppose  or  support  one  another  as  they 
choose.  .  .  . 

The  result  of  this  power  d  the  several  estates  for  mutual 
help  or  harm  is  a  imion  suffidently  firm  for  all  emet;gendes, 
and  the  best  possible  form  of  govermnent.  For  whenever 
any  danger  from  without  compels  these  estates  to  unite 
and  work  together,  the  strength  which  is  develc^>ed  by 
the  state  is  so  extraordinary  that  everything  required  is 
unfailingly  carried  out  by  the  eager  rivalry  of  all  classes 
to  devote  thdr  whole  minds  to  the  need  of  the  hour,  and 
to  make  sure  that  any  resolution  agreed  upon  should  not 
fail  lot  want  d  pronq>tness;  while  each  individual,  alike 
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in  private  and  public,  works  for  the  Bccomplishment  of 
the  business  in  hand.  The  peculiar  constitution  accord- 
ingly makes  the  state  irresistible,  and  certain  of  obtaining 
whatever  it  attempts. 

Nay  even  when  these  external  alarms  are  past,  and  the  ^h*  e< 
people  are  enjoying  their  good  fortune  and  the  fruits  of  abiisw 
their  victories,  and  as  usually  happens,  are  growing  cor- 
rupt through  flattery  and  idleness,  so  as  to  show  a  tendency 
to  violence  and  arrogance, — it  is  in  these  circumstances 
more  than  ever  that  the  constitution  is  seen  to  possess 
within  itself  the  power  of  correcting  abuses.  For  when 
anv  one  of  the  three  estates  becomes  puffed  up,  and  shows 
an  inclination  to  be  contentious  and  unduly  encroaching, 
the  dependency  of  all  three  upon  one  another,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  limiting  and  thwarting  one  another  must  cer- 
tainly check  this  tendency.  The  proper  balance  is  main- 
tained therefor  by  holding  the  impulsiveness  of  aae  part 
under  fear  ot  the  others. 

n.  Reugion 
Whenever  <aie  of  their  illustrious  men  dies,  as  a  part  of  Tba  f 
the  funeral  the  body  with  all  its  adornments  is  carried  into 
the  Forum  to  the  rostra,  as  a  raised  platform  there  is  called,  j^/ 
Sometimes  the  body  is  pr(9^>ed  upright  upon  it  so  as  to  be 
easily  se«i,  or  more  rarely  it  is  laid  upon  the  rostra.   The 
speaker  is  the  son,  if  the  deceased  has  left  one  of  full  age 
who  is  present  at  the  time ;  or,  failing  a  son,  one  of  his  kins- 
men mounts  the  rostra,  while  all  the  people  are  standing 
round,  and  delivers  a  speech  concerning  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  and  the  successful  exploits  performed  by  him  in 
his  hfetime.    By  these  measures  the  people  are  reminded 
of  what  has  been  done  and  made  to  see  it  with  their  own 
eyes — not  only  those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the 
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actual  transactions  but  those  also  who  were  not.  Tlwlr 
sympathies  are  so  deeply  moved  that  the  loss  appears  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  actual  mourners,  but  to  be  a  public 
one  affecting  the  whole  community. 

After  the  burial  and  all  the  usual  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed, they  place  the  likeness  of  the  deceased  in  the  most 
conspicuous  spot  in  the  house  and  surmount  it  by  a  wooden 
canopy  or  shrine.  This  likeness  consists  of  a  mask  made 
to  represent  the  deceased  with  remarkable  fidelity  both  in 
form  and  in  color.  These  likenesses  they  adorn  with  great 
care,  and  display  them  at  public  sacrifices.  And  when  any 
illustrious  member  of  the  family  dies,  they  cany  these 
masks  to  the  funeral,  putting  them  on  men  whom  they 
think  as  near  like  the  originak  as  possible  in  height  and 
other  personal  peculiarities.  And  these  substitutes  assume 
clothes  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  represented:  if 
he  was  a  consul  or  a  pnetor,  a  toga  with  purple  stripes;  if 
a  censor,  whole  purple;  if  he  had  also  celebrated  a  triumph 
or  performed  any  e]q>lott  of  that  kind,  a  toga  embroidered 
wiUi  gold.  These  representatives  themselves  ride  in 
chariots,  while  the  fasces  and  axes  and  all  the  other  cus- 
tomary insignia  of  the  particular  offices  lead  the  way, 
affording  to  the  dignity  of  the  rank  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
ceased in  his  lifetime.  On  arriving  at  the  rostra  they  all 
take  their  seats  on  ivory  chairs  in  their  order. 

There  could  not  easily  be  a  more  inspiring  s^iectade  than 
this  for  a  young  man  of  noble  ambitions  and  virtuous  as- 
pirations. For  can  we  imagine  any  one  unmoved  at  the 
sight  of  all  the  likenesses  collected  together  of  the  men  who 
have  earned  gloiy,  all  as  it  were  living  and  breathing?  Or 
what  could  be  a  more  glorious  spectacle? 

The  speaker  over  the  body  about  to  be  buried,  after 
finishing  the  praise  of  this  particular  person,  starts  1^MHl 
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the  others  whose  representatives  are  present;  he  begins  ?*'*'£'*, 

with  the  most  andent,  and  recounts  the  successes  and  bMOM. 

achievements  of  each.   By  this  means  the  glorious  memory  potybhu  vL 

of  brave  men  is  continually  renewed ;  the  fame  of  those  who  ^*- 

have  performed  any  noble  deed  is  never  allowed  to  die; 

and  the  renown  of  those  who  have  done  good  so^ce  to 

their  country  becomes  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to 

the  multitude  and  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  posterity.   But 

the  diief  benefit  of  the  ceremony  is  that  it  inspires  young 

men  to  shrink  from  no  exertion  for  the  general  welfare,  in 

the  hope  of  obtaining  the  g^ory  that  awaits  the  brave. 

And  what  I  say  is  omfinned  by  this  fact.  Many  Romans 
have  volunteered  to  decide  a  whole  battle  by  a  single  com- 
bat; not  a  few  have  deliberately  accepted  certain  death, 
some  in  time  of  war  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  rest,  some  in 
time  of  peace  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  have  also  been  instances  of  men  in  office  putting 
their  own  sons  to  death,  in  defiance  of  every  custom  and 
law,  because  they  rated  the  interests  of  their  country 
higher  than  those  of  natural  ties  even  with  their  nearest 
and  dearest.  There  are  many  stories  of  this  kind,  related 
fay  many  men  in  Roman  history. 

What  in  other  nations  is  looked  upon  as  a  reproach — I  ^JJS*^ 
mean  a  scrupulous  fear  of  the  gods — is,  I  believe,  the  very 
thing  which  keeps  the  Roman  commcHiwealth  together. 
To  such  an  unusual  height  is  this  carried  among  them  in  ^<»  the  tw- 
both  private  and  public  business  that  nothing  could  ex-  Sopdami, 
ceed  iL    Many  persons  might  think  this  unaccountable;  ^i^^^lu^ 
but  in  my  ofanion  their  object  is  to  use  it  as  a  check  upon  ^jSf*** 
the  comm<m  people.    If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  state  kc  Gntct, 
wh<dly  of  [i^osc^hers,  such  a  custom  would  perhaps  be  *'     ' 
unnecessary.    But  seeing  that  every  multitude  is  fickle 
and  full  of  lawless  desires,  unrfaiwning  anger,  and  violent 
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passion,  the  only  resource  is  to  keep  them  in  cfaedc  by 
mysterious  terrors  and  scenic  effects  of  this  sort,  llia^- 
fore,  to  my  mind,  the  andents  were  not  acting  without  pur- 
pose or  at  random  when  they  brought  in  among  the  vulgar 
those  notions  about  the  gods  and  the  belief  in  the  punish- 
ment in  Hades;  much  rather  do  I  think  that  men  in  these 
times  are  acting  rashly  and  foolishly  in  rejecting  them. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  apart  from  anything  else,  Greek 
statesmen,  if  intrusted  with  a  single  talent,  though  pro- 
tected by  ten  checking  derks,  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  yet  cannot  be  induced  to  keep  faith; 
whereas  among  the  Romans  in  their  magistracies  and  em- 
bassies, men  have  the  handling  of  a  great  amount  of 
money,  and  yet  from  pure  respect  to  their  oath  keep  their 
faith  intact.  And  again,  in  other  nations  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  man  who  keeps  his  hands  out  of  the  public  purse 
and  is  entirely  pure  in  such  matters;  but  among  the  Ro- 
mans it  is  a  rare  thing  to  detect  a  man  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime. 

HL  AOBICTtI,TIISB 

Sign  of  the  Twins. 
The  Month  is  June. 
It  contains  thirty  days. 
The  Nones  are  on  the  fifth. 
The  day  has  fifteen  hours. 
The  night  has  nine  hours. 

The  solstice  is  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  Calends  at 
June  (May  25). 
The  month  is  under  the  care  of  Mercury. 
Hay-mowing. 

The  vineyards  are  harrowed. 
Sacrifice  is  offered  to  Hercules  and  to  Fors  Fortuna. 
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To  obtain  vealth  by  trade  has  various  advantages,  were  SdantUc 
it  not  so  precarious;  and  likewise  Imding  money  at  inter- 
est, were  it  more  consistent  with  honor.    Sudi  was  the  A^cnUure. 
opinion  entertained  by  our  ancestcos,  and  such  are  the  ^^^g^^H 
regulations  prescribed  in  their  statutes  that  the  £ne  of  the  <^vet. 
thief  should  be  twofold,  but  fourfold  that  cd  the  usurer. 
How  much  less  excellent  a  dtizen  they  deemed  the  money-  Arienitnr* 
lender  than  the  thief  can  be  estimated  from  this  considera-  ^iSnUa 
tion.    And  when  they  paid  their  eulogies  to  a  good  man,  ^StSt"*'" 
they  praised  him  as  a  good  agriculturist,  a  good  husband-  ^^^ 

man.  He  was  considered  to  recxive  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  who  thus  was  praised.  Now  a  trader  I  consider  to 
be  energetic  and  zealous  in  making  gain,  but  as  I  have 
before  stated,  his  occupation  is  not  exempt  from  risk  and 
midortune.  But  it  is  from  the  agriculturists  that  are 
produced  both  the  most  stalwart  men  and  the  most  un- 
flinfhing  soldiers;  from  their  toil  results  gain  the  most 
consistent  with  religion,  the  least  susceptible  to  shock,  and 
the  least  likely  to  exdte  prejudice;  and  those  engaged  in 
this  pursuit  are  least  given  to  entertaining  thoughts  of  ill. 
Now  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand,  this  b^pnning  which 
I  have  promised  will  be  made. 

When  you  think  to  provide  an  estate,  be  determined  not  "^  ddee 
to  buy  rashly,  nor  through  any  fault  of  yours,  to  grudge 
inspection,  nor  to  rest  satisfied  with  merely  walking  aroimd  ' '' 
it  once.  With  eadi  succeeding  visit  a  good  farm  will 
cause  increased  satisfaction.  Note  this  well,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  neighbors;  if  the  locality  be  good,  their  welfare 
of  necessity  will  be  well  marked.  And  see  that  you  enter 
into  the  farm  and  examine  thoroughly  how  you  may  have 
some  exit  therefrom.  See  that  the  climate  it  possesses  b 
a  good  one,  that  this  may  not  prove  your  bane.  Let  iti 
kS  be  good  with  a  value  of  its  own.    If  it  is  within  your 
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power  let  it  be  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  face  the 
aoutb,  and  lie  in  a  wholesome  district.  Have  a  supply  <4 
workmen  on  hand,  a  good  watering  place,  and  near  by  a 
tluiving  town  or  sea  or  river,  where  ships  ply,  or  else  a 
road  well  constructed  and  much  travelled. 

Let  it  lie  surrounded  by  farms  which  suffer  hut  seldom 
from  a  change  of  ownership.  May  those  who  in  this  region 
have  sold  their  farms  repent  their  having  done  so.  Have 
it  well  fiunished  with  buildings.  Beware  of  rashly  despis- 
ing the  instruction  of  another.  You  will  buy  to  better 
advantage  from  a  good  owner,  a  good  husbandman.  On 
coining  to  the  farmhouse,  observe  whether  there  be  a  good 
supply  of  vessels  for  the  press  and  jars;  where  there  is  not, 
know  that  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  proportionately 
small.  That  it  may  not  demand  an  immense  equipment, 
let  it  be  situated  in  a  convenient  locality.  See  that  your 
iaim  demands  as  small  an  equipment  as  possible,  and  re- 
quires no  extravagant  outlay.  Enow  that  a  farm  differs 
not  from  a  person;  however  productive  it  is,  yet  if  the  ex- 
penditure is  excesdve,  the  profits  are  triffmg.  If  you  ask 
me  what  is  the  best  farm,  this  will  be  my  opinion:  for  all 
formers  and  for  the  highest  order  of  merit,  for  a  farm  loo 
jugera  in  extent:  first  in  order  of  excellence  is  a  vineyard, 
if  the  land  will  produce  wine  of  good  quality,  or  even  in 
great  quantities;  in  the  second  place,  a  kitchen  plot  (gar- 
den); thirdly,  a  plantation  of  willows;  in  the  fourth  place, 
an  olive  garden;  fifthly,  a  meadow;  sixthly,  a  clump  of 
trees  for  cutting;  in  the  seventh  place,  an  orchard;  eighthly 
an  acorn  grove. 

When  the  owner  has  come  to  the  farmhouse,  and  has 
saluted  his  domestic  deity,  let  him  on  the  same  day,  if  pos- 
sible, make  a  tour  around  his  farm;  if  not  on  the  same  day, 
then  on  the  following  day.   When  he  has  ascertained  in  what 
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way  hii  farm  has  been  tilled,  and  what  tasks  have  been 
completed,  and  what  left  undone,  on  the  day  fotlowing  this 
let  him  summon  his  steward,  and  inquire  what  work  has 
been  accomplished,  what  still  remains;  whether  the  tasks 
were  perfonned  quite  at  the  appropriate  time;  whether  he 
can  complete  what  is  still  left;  what  wine  has  been  made, 
what  com  harvested,  and  thus  with  all  other  products. 
When  he  has  ascertained  this  he  must  inspect  the  acxount 
of  the  various  workmen  and  the  nimiber  of  days  th^  have 
worked.  If  their  work  is  not  evident  to  hini  and  the  stew- 
ard claims  that  he  has  worked  faithfully,  the  slaves  have 
been  sick,  the  weather  has  been  bad,  the  slaves  have  es- 
caped, have  completed  some  public  work;  when  he  has 
urged  these  reasons  and  many  others  besides,  recall  the 
steward  to  an  examinatioa  of  the  account  <A  tasks  per- 
formed and  the  work  of  the  laborers. 

The  duties  which  could  be  performed  when  it  rains  are  WoA  on 
the  washing  and  pitching  of  jars,  cleaning  of  the  farm-  "^  ^'** 
bouse,  moving  the  com,  carrying  out  the  manure,  making 
a  manure-pit,  cleaning  the  seed,  repairing  the  ropes,  mak- 
ing new  ones;  the  slaves  ought  to  patdi  together  their 
rag-garments  and  caps  for  themselves.  On  holidays  old 
benches  should  be  cleaned,  the  public  way  paved,  brambles 
cut  out,  the  garden  dug,  the  meadow  cleared,  twigs  bound, 
thorns  rooted  up,  spelt  ground,  everything  made  clean. 
When  the  slaves  have  been  sick,  they  ought  not  to  be  given 
so  much  provi^ons.  .  .  . 

These  will  be  the  duties  of  the  steward:  Let  him  main-  P»ttw<< 
tain  good  discipline.    Let  holidays  be  observed.    Let  him  «i4. 
restrain  his  hands  from  others'  goods  and  faithfully  pre-  ^,  j. 
serve  his  own  wealth.    Let  him  preside  at  the  dilutes 
among  the  slaves;  if  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  a  delin- 
queocyi  let  him  with  discretion  punish  him  according  to 
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his  guilt.  Let  him  provide  against  ill  befatling  the  houa^ 
hold,  against  sickness,  against  hunger;  let  him  ply  them 
weU  with  work,  he  will  more  readily  restrain  them  &om 
evil  and  others'  possessions.  If  the  steward  is  UDwilUng 
to  do  wrong,  he  will  not  do  it.  If  he  has  tolerated  evil,  let 
not  his  master  suffer  him  to  go  unpunished.  Let  him  grant 
a  recompense  for  good  service,  that  others  may  be  pleased 
to  act  rightly.  Let  the  steward  be  not  a  gad-about,  always 
be  sober,  go  abroad  nowhere  to  feast.  Let  him  keep  the 
household  busy  and  give  thought  to  having  bis  master's 
orders  obeyed.  Let  him  not  fancy  that  he  is  wiser  than 
bis  master.  The  friends  of  bis  master  let  him  hold  as 
friends  to  himself.  Let  him  pay  attention  to  the  com- 
mands that  have  been  given  him.  Let  bim  perform  no 
sacred  rites  except  at  the  cross-road  or  on  the  hearth  at 
the  feast  of  the  cross-roads.  Without  the  order  of  his 
master,  let  him  extend  a  loan  to  no  one.  Let  him  exact 
the  payment  of  loans  extended  by  bis  master.  Let  him 
grant  to  no  one  a  loan  of  seed  for  sowing,  provisions, 
spelt,  wine,  oil.  Let  him  have  two  or  three  housdiolds, 
to  whom  he  may  make  requests,  and  grant  articles  to  be 
used;  but  let  this  be  the  limit.  .  .  . 

If  anything  is  dislocated,  it  will  become  sound  by  this 
spell.  Take  a  green  reed  three  or  four  feet  long,  split  it 
down  the  middle  and  let  two  men  hold  it  to  the  hip  bones. 
Then  begin  to  sing  in  different  measures,  "  The  Eealing  of 
the  FraOured  Eip," 

"Hip,  Hip,  HuiT&h! 
Though  you're  broken  sore,  I  trow. 
You  will  come  together  noir. 
Hip,  Hip,  Huirafal 
Boocs  are  crushed  and  far  apart — 
Come  together  by  our  art." 
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IV.  PmLOSOFHEtS  AMD  Rhetoskiams  Bakishzd  feoh 
Rome 

Li  the  consulate  of  Caius  Fannius  Strabo,  and  Marcus  i^^^w^ 
Valerius  Messala,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  adopted  con-  iGi  b.c. 
cerning  the  Latin  philosophers  and  teachers  of  rhetoric:  GeiUua  n. 
"Marcus  Fomponlus  the  pnetor  called  for  the  opinion  of  "' 
the  Senate,  to  wit :  Since  remark  has  been  made  concerning 
[^osophers  and  rhetoricians,  it  was  therefore  decreed 
that  Marcus  Pomponiua  the  pretor  should  take  steps 
against  them,  and  take  care  that,  if  it  seemed  in  the  public 
Interest  and  in  consonance  with  his  own  duty,  they  ^ould 
not  be  in  Rome." 

A  few  years  after  this  decree  of  the  senate,  Cncus 
Somitianus  Ahenobarbus  and  Ludus  Lidnius  Crassus,  the 
censors,  issued  this  edict  for  restraining  Latin  rhetoricians: 

"Whereas  we  have  been  informed  that  there  are  men  ^adletef 
who  have  instituted  a  new  form  of  instruction  and  that  to 
the  classes  of  these  men  our  youth  flock,  while  they  call 
themselves  Latin  rhetoricians,  and  that  there  the  young 
men  pass  whole  days  in  idleness;  now  our  ancestors  have 
fixed  what  instruction  their  sons  should  imbibe,  and  what 
adiools  they  should  frequent.-'  These  new  institutions, 
therefore,  which  accord  not  with  the  customs  and  manner 
of  our  ancestors,  are  neither  agreeable  nor  proper.  Where- 
fore to  those  who  conduct  as  well  as  those  who  frequent 
such  seminaries,  we  have  thought  proper  to  express  our 
disai^ffobatioD  of  their  proceedings." 

V.  R(UiAN  Musical  Taste 

Ludus  Anidus,  who  had  been  prstor  and  had  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Slyriaas,  returned  to  Rome  with  their 
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TlMMlabn-  IriTig  GeDthius  and  his  children  as  prisoners.    While  cele- 

Mninpli.        brating  his  triumph,  Anidus  did  a  very  ridiculous  thing. 

Poi^g,        He  sent  for  the  most  famous  artists  from  Greece,  and 

"'■  '*-         after  building  an  immense  theatre  in  the  Circus,  he  brought 

all  the  flute-players  on  the  stage  together  ...  the  most 

celebrated  ctf  the  day.    He  placed  them  on  the  stage  with 

the  chorus,  and  bade  them  all  play  at  once. 

L*t  tiia  But  when  they  struck  up  the  tune  accompanied  by  ap- 

awTs  Uvaiyi  propriate  movements,  he  sent  to  them  to  say  that  they 

were  not  playing  well,  and  must  put  more  excitement  into 

it.    At  first  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  order, 

until  one  of  the  lictors  showed  them  that  they  must  form 

themselves  into  two  companies  and  facing  round,  advance 

against  each  other  as  though  in  battle.    The  flute-players 

caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  adopting  a  motion  suitable 

to  their  own  wild  strains,  produced  a  scene  of  utter  coq- 

fuaon. 

They  made  the  middle  group  of  the  chorus  face  round 
up<m  the  two  extreme  groups;  and  blowing  with  inconcdv- 
able  violence  and  discordance,  the  flute-playeis  led  these 
groups  against  each  other.  Meanwhile  with  violent  stamp- 
ing that  shook  the  stage,  the  members  of  the  chorus  rushed 
against  those  who  were  opposite,  and  then  faced  round 
and  retired.  But  when  one  of  the  chorus,  with  dress  girt 
up,  turned  round  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  raised 
his  hands,  like  a  boxer,  in  the  face  of  the  flute-player  who 
was  approaching,  then  the  q>ectators  dapped  their  hands 
and  cheered  loudly. 

While  this  sort  of  sham  fight  was  going  on,  two  dancers 
were  brou^t  into  the  orchestra  to  the  sound  of  music; 
and  four  boxers,  accompanied  by  trumpeters  and  clarion 
[layers,  mounted  the  stage.  The  effect  of  these  various 
contests  all  gdng  on  together  was  indescribable.    But  if  t 
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iboiild  tpeak  aboat  thdr  tragic  acton,  nme  votild  think 
I  wu  merefy  jesting. 


Marcus  Pordus  Cato  (another  eminent  man  of  tbe  age)  ><««m 
was  bom  at  Tusculum  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  belonging  cato. 
to  his  father  in  the  Sabine  country.    There  he  lived  till  piuurch, 
he  b^an  to  take  part  in  war  and  politics.    In  appearance  ^''*>  ■■ 


Red-baited,  gray-eyed,  mad  nvage-tuaked  u  weU. 

Tie  estate  adjoining  that  of  Cato  belonged  to  one  of  EOi  Us  la 
the  most  powerful  and  highly  bom  patricians  of  Rome, —       ^omuj. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  a  m&n  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  rising  cat^jT' 
merit,  and  generously  fostered  it  till  it  received  public 
recognition.    This  man  heard  of  Cato's  life  from  his  serv- 
ants, who  told  how  their  master  would  go  to  the  court 
early  in  the  morning  and  plead  the  causes  of  all  who  re- 
quired his  services,  and  then  on  returning  to  his  farm  would 
work  with  his  servants,  in  winter  wearing  a  coarse  coat 
without  sleeves,  in  summer  nothing  but  his  tunic    They 
added  that  he  used  to  sit  at  meals  with  them  and  eat  the 
same  loaf  and  drink  the  same  wine. 

Many  other  stories  of  his  goodness,  simplicity,  and  sen- 
tentious remarks  were  told  Valerius,  who  became  inter- 
ested in  his  neighbor,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  They 
grew  intimate;  and  Valerius,  noticing  his  quiet  and  frank 
disposition,  and  thinking  hirn  like  a  plant  that  requires 
careful  treatment  and  an  extensive  space  in  which  to 
develop,  encouraged  and  urged  him  to  take  part  in  political 
life  at  Rome. 

On  going  to  Rome,  be  at  once  gained  admiren  by  his  CMbm 
able  pleadings  in  the  law  courts,  while  he  was  advanced  to 
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Inqtortant  positioiu  through  Valeriua.  He  ms  first  i^ 
p(^ted  military  tribune  and  then  quostor.  Afterward  he 
became  so  distinguished  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Va- 
lerius himself  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  They 
were  together  elected  consuls,  and  still  later  censors.  Of 
the  older  Romans,  Cato  attached  himself  especially  to 
Fabius  Mazimus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  renown  and  in- 
fluence, although  it  was  his  disposition  and  mode  of  life 
which  Cato  desired  most  to  imitate.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  oppose  Sdpio  the  Great,  who  was  then  a 
young  man  but  a  rival  and  opponent  of  Fabius. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  drachmas;  that  when  he  was  gen- 
eral and  consul  he  still  drank  the  same  wine  as  his  servants; 
that  his  diimer  never  cost  him  more  than  thirty  asses  id 
the  market;  and  that  he  indulged  himself  to  this  extoit 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  state,  that  he  might  be  strong 
and  able  to  serve  his  country  in  the  field. 

These  habits  some  ascribed  to  narrowness  of  mind,  idiile 
some  thou^t  he  carried  parsimony  to  excess  in  order  by 
his  example  to  reform  and  restrain  others.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  tot  my  part  consider  that  his  conduct  in  treating 
bis  slaves  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  selling  them  when 
M  and  worn  out,  was  the  mark  of  an  excessively  harsh 
di^>osition,  which  disregards  the  claims  of  our  common 
human  nature,  and  merely  considers  the  question  of  profit 
and  loss. 

(Cato  was  famous  for  his  pithy  sayings.)  Once  when 
he  wished  to  restrain  the  Romans  from  distributing  a  large 
quantity  of  com  as  a  largess  to  the  people,  he  thus  began 
his  speech: 

"It  is  difficult,  fellow-dtizens,  to  make  the  stomach 
bear  reason,  because  it  has  no  ears." 
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lb  said,  too, 

"The  Romans  are  like  she^,  who  never  fonn  opinions 
of  their  own,  but  follow  where  others  lead  them." 

With  regard  to  female  influence,  he  once  said, 

"All  mankind  r\ile  their  wives,  we  rule  all  mankind,  and 
our  wives  rule  us." 

Whrai  a  certain  man  sold  his  ancestral  estate,  which 
was  situated  by  the  seashore,  Cato  pretended  to  admire 
him  as  more  powerful  than  the  sea  itself,  "for  this  man," 
he  said,  "has  drunk  up  the  fields  which  the  sea  itself  could 
not  swallow." 

When  King  Eumenes  came  to  Rome,  the  senate  received  (EaBen%^ 
him  with  special  honors,  and  he  was  courted  and  run  after,   pmimi,  Ada 
Cato,  however,  held  himself  aloof  am!  would  not  go  near  ■""*•) 
him  and  when  some  one  said,  "  But  he  is  an  excellent  man 
and  a  good  friend  to  Rome,"  he  answered: 

"It  may  be  so,  but  a  king  is  by  nature  an  animal  that 
lives  (HI  human  flesh." 

"Wise  men,"  he  said,  "gain  more  advantage  from  fools  HuUk^ 
than  fools  from  wise  men;  for  wise  men  avoid  the  errors        '  ^ 
of  fods,  but  fools  cannot  imitate  the  exam[de  of  wise 
men." 

"I  tike  young  men  to  have  red  cheeks  rather  than  pale 
ones.  I  care  not  for  a  soldier  who  uses  his  hands  while 
marching  and  his  feet  .while  fighting,  or  for  one  who  snores 
louder  in  bed  than  he  shouts  in  battle." 

"  I  cannot  live  with  a  man  whose  palate  is  more  sensitive 
than  his  heart."  This  he  said  when  an  epicure  wished  to 
become  his  friend. 

"The  soul  <rf  a  lover  inhabits  the  body  of  his  beloved." 

"In  my  whole  life  I  repent  of  three  things  only:  first,' 
that  I  have  trusted  a  woman  with  a  secret;  secondly,  that 
I  have  gone  by  mter  vheo  I  might  have  gone  by  land; 
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thfnDy,  tbat  I  have  paued  one  day  without  having  made 
my  will." 

To  an  old  man  who  was  acting  wrongly  he  said: 

"My  good  sir,  old  ^e  is  ugly  enough  without  your 
adding  to  it  the  defonnity  of  wickedness." 

When  a  certain  tribune,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
poiaoneTrWas  trying  to  carry  a  bad  law,  Cato  remarked: 

"Young  man,  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worse  for  us, 
to  drink  what  you  mix  or  to  auct  what  you  propose." 

Once  when  he  was  abused  by  a  man  of  vicious  life,  he 
answered: 

"We  are  not  contending  on  equal  terms;  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  and  using  bad  lai^uage,  whereas  I  am 
unused  to  hearing  it  and  unwilling  to  use  it" 
I  In  Ms  political  life  be  seems  to  have  thought  one  of  bis 
most  important  duties  to  be  the  impeachment  of  bad  citi- 
zens. ...  He  himself  is  said  to  have  been  defendant  in 
nearly  fifty  cases,  the  last  of  which  was  tried  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  old.  On  this  occasion  he  uttered  that  wdl 
known  saying,  "It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  lived  in  one 
generation  to  be  obliged  to  defend  himself  before  another." 
And  this  was  not  the  end  of  his  litigations;  for  four  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  impeached  Servius  Galha. 
In  fact  his  life,  like  that  of  Nestor,  reached  throu^  three 
generations. 

But  what  caused  the  greatest  dissatis^icUon  were  the 
restrictions  which  he  as  censor  imposed  on  luxury.  This 
vice  he  could  not  attack  openly,  because  it  had  taken  such 
deep  root  among  the  people;  but  he  caused  all  clothes, 
carriages,  women's  ornaments,  and  furniture  which  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  hundred  drachmas  in  value  to  be  rated  at 
ten  times  their  value  and  taxed  accordingly ;  for  he  thought 
that  thoM  who  possessed  the  most  valuable  ptopaty 
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ou^  to  cootribute  most  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the 
state.  A  tax  of  but  three  copper  asses  for  every  thousand,  P.  si6, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  imposed  vpoa  all  the  citizens,  that 
those  who  were  burdened  with  an  excessive  taxation  on  i 

luxuries,  when  they  saw  pers(Mis  of  frugal  and  simple 
habits  passing  so  small  a  tax  on  the  same  income,  might 
cease  fn»n  their  extravagance.  This  measure  gained  him 
the  hatred  of  those  who  were  taxed  so  heavily  for  their 
luxuries. 

Far  frmn  paying  attention  to  those  who  blamed  his  nntucK 
policy,  he  proceed  to  still  severer  measures.  He  cut  oS 
tbe  water-pipes,  by  which  water  was  conveyed  from  the 
public  fountains  into  private  houses  and  gardens,  and  de- 
stroyed all  houses  which  encroached  upon  public  streets, 
lowered  the  price  of  contracts  for  public  works,  and  formed 
out  the  public  revenues  for  the  highest  possible  sums. 

STUDIES 

I.  Id  the  dme  of  the  Punk  Wan  what  kind  al  govenuncnt  lud 
R<XDe?  Wlimt  toiture  of  the  govenuncnt  wu  nwnardiicU  (or  de»- 
potk)?  Wliat  feature  waa  ariatocntic?  What  feature  traa  demo- 
cratic?  What  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  consul?  ol  the 
senate?    Describe  tbe  harmony  of  tbe  ctmstitution. 

a.  Describe  the  masks  and  the  funeral  oration.  What  was  the 
effect  of  these  costoms  on  character?  What  was  tbe  practical  value 
<A  religion  to  the  Romans?    Compare  tbe  Romans  with  tbe  Greeks 

3.  What  was  tbe  value  of  this  calendar  to  tbe  farmer?  How  did 
farming  compare  In  honor  with  other  occupations?  What  rules  does 
Cato  lay  down  for  purchasing  a  country  estate?  Who  were  tbe  labor- 
ers cm  a  faim?  What  work  was  reserved  for  rainy  days?  Whatwetv 
the  duties  of  a  steward?  What  remedy  was  prescribed  for  dislocation? 
What  other  information  as  to  life  and  character  may  we  derive  from 
this  selection  from  Cato?,  To  what  time  doei  ft  refer? 

4.  What  attitude  did  tba  Roman  government  take  towaid  hl^ic 
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educttl(Hi  (rhetoric  and  philosophy)?  When  were  tbeae  two  docn- 
tnents  iuued  and  what  is  their  object? 

J.  What  euinple  doe*  Folybiua  give  us  to  iOuitnte  the  Roomui 
feeling  for  good  music?  What  impression  of  Konun  ^h^mr^fr  {■ 
made  by  this  sdection? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  Cato;  of  his  cmsoniiipL 
What  are  Bome  of  bis  pithy  sayings?  Enumeiate  the  prominoit 
traits  of  bis  thaisctet.  From  this  entire  diapter,  with  the  ctxre- 
qxmdiog  chapter  in  the  Anamt  World,  write  a  paper  oa  "Rflmu 
C3>M»cter  and  InteUigeace  m  the  Second  Century  B.C 
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THE  REVOLUTION:   (I)  FROM  PLUTOCRACY  TO 
MILITARY  RULE 

I.  Tiberius  Gsacchds 

Whuz   Sdpio   (iSmilianus,   hia  brother-ia-law),   was  Th«  ■•rfil*- 
warring  against  Numantia,  Tiberius  began  his  legislation,  dna. 
to  which  he  was  led  by  the  following  motives.  Pluurcb, 

Of  the  land  acquired  by  war  the  Romans  (i)  assigned  Craahui,  i. 
the  cultivated  part  forthwith  to  settlers  or  (3)  leased  or  How  O* 
(3)  sold  it.    Since  they  had  no  leisure  immediately  to  allot  JSISS  u 
the  part  which  then  lay  desolated  by  war, — generally  the  jicqt^red 
greater  part, — (4)  they  made  proclamation  that  in  the  ,^^ 
meantime  those  who  were  willing  to  work  it  might  do  so  cSSwtn, 
on  condition  of  rendering  to  the  government  a  share  of     '' 
the  yearly  crops — a  tenth  of  the  grain  and  a  fifth  of  the 
fruit    From  those  who  kept  flocks  was  required  a  share 
of  the  animals,  both  oxen  and  small  cattle.    They  did 
these  things  in  <»der  to  multiply  the  Italian  race,  which 
they  conadered  the  meet  laborious  of  peoples,  that  they 
might  have  plenty  of  allies  at  home. 

The  result,  however,  was  the  very  opposite  of  their  de- 
sire. For  the  rich,  getting  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  undistributed  lands,  and  emboldened  by  the  lapse 
of  time  to  believe  that  they  should  never  be  dispossessed, 
added  to  their  holdings  the  small  fanns  of  their  poor 
neighbors  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  force.  In  this 
way  they  came  to  cultivate  vast  tracts  instead  of  single 
estates,   using  for  the  purpose  slaves  as  laborers  and 
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hodsmen,  lest  free  laborers  should  be  diivn  bam  their 
employment  into  the  army. 

The  ownership  of  slaves  itself  brought  great  gain  from 
the  large  number  of  children,  who  multiplied  because 
slaves  were  exempt  from  military  service.     Thus  the 
powerful  men  became  enormously  rich,  and  the  race  of 
slaves  increased  throughout  the  country,  while  the  Italian 
people  dwindled  in  numbers  and  strength,  oppressed  by 
penury,  taxes,  and  military  service.    If  they  had  any  res- 
pite from  these  evils,  they  passed  their  time  in  idleness, 
because  the  land  was  held  by  the  rich,  who  employed 
slaves  instead  of  freemen  as  cultivators. 
Hew  TIb»-         In  a  certain  book  Gaiua  recorded  that  as  Tiberius,  his 
■  niarmar.    brother,  was  passing  through  Etruria  on  his  way  to 
nuUrch,       Numantia,  he  saw  that  the  country  was  depopulated,  and 
C^j^Om,  t.    t^t  ^  laborers  and  shepherds  were  foreign  slaves  and 
barbarians;  then  for  the  first  time  Tiberius  thought  out 
those  political  measures  which  to  the  two  brothers  were  the 
h#ytining  of  infinite  calamities.    But  the  energy  and  am- 
otion of  Tiberius  were  roused  nuualy  hy  the  pet^le,  who 
by  writing  on  the  porticos,  walls,  and  tombs,  urged  him 
to  recover  the  public  land  for  the  poor. 
HI*  "S"^*?      He  brought  forward  a  Uw  which  provided  (i)  that  no 
'  one  should  bold  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  ol  the 

CM^an,     public  land.    But  he  added  a  provision  to  the  former  law, 
^9-  (3)  that  the  sons  of  the  present  occupiers  might  each 

Ibmd^s*:      hold  one-half  that  amount,  and  (3)  that  the  remainder 
WtrU,  410.      should  be  divided  among  the  poor  by  triiunvirs,  who 

should  be  changed  annually. 
oppodUoa.        This  greatly  disturbed  the  rich  because,  on  account 
Af^l^  of  the  triumvirs,  they  could  no  longer  disregard  the  law 

L  M,    **"      as  they  had  done  before;  nor  could  they  buy  the  allot- 
ments of  others,  iat  Gracchus  had  provided  against  this 
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by  forbiddinf;  sales.  Collectiiig  in  groups,  th^  lamested, 
and  accused  the  poor  of  appropriating  the  results  of  their 
tillage,  their  vineyards,  and  their  dwellings.  Some  said 
they  had  paid  the  price  of  the  land  to  their  neighbors. 
Were  they  to  lose  the  money  with  the  land?  Others  said 
that  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  were  in  the  ground  which 
had  been  allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  their  fathers' 
estates.  Others  declared  that  their  wives'  dowries  had 
been  expended  on  the  estates,  or  that  the  land  had  been 
given  to  their  own  daughters  as  dowry.  Money-leaders 
could  show  loans  made  on  this  security.  All  kinds  of 
wailing  and  expressions  of  indignation  were  heard  at  once. 

On  the  other  side  were  heard  the  lamentations  of  the  T'JJpSJ* 
poor, — that  they  had  been  reduced  from  competence  to 
extreme  penury,  and  from  that  to  childlessness  because 
they  were  unable  to  rear  their  offspring.  They  recounted 
the  military  services  they  had  rendered,  by  which  this 
very  land  had  been  acquired,  and  were  angry  that  they 
were  robbed  of  their  share  of  the  common  property.  They 
reproached  the  rich  for  employing  instead  of  citizens,  mere 
slaves,  who  were  always  faithless  and  ill-tempered  and 
fw  that  reason  unserviceable  in  war. 

While  these  classes  were  lamenting,  and  accusing  each 
other,  many  from  the  cdonies  and  munidpia,  and  all  in 
fact  who  were  interested  in  the  lands  and  who  were  under 
similar  fears,  flocked  in  and  took  sides  with  the  respec- 
tive factions.  Emboldened  by  numbers  and  exasperated 
against  each  other,  they  formed  turbulent  crowds,  and 
waited  for  the  voting  on  the  new  law.  Some  tried  by  all 
means  to  prevent  its  enactment  and  others  supported  it 
in  every  possible  way.  In  addition  to  personal  interest, 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  spurred  both  sides  in  the  prq>arationa 
they  were  m^ung  for  the  day  of  the  assembly. 
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Tiu  ebjMt        What  Gracchus  bad  in  his  mind  in  proposing  the  measure 
was  not  wealth  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  useful 
CMM^wt,     citizens.    Thoroughly  inspired  by  the  value  of  his  plan, 
'*"'  and  believing  that  nothing  more  advantageous  or  more 

admirable  txmid  ever  b^pen  to  Italy,  he  took  do  account 
of  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  .  .  . 
n.  II.  Marcus  Octavius,  another  tribune,  who  had  been  in- 

duced by  the  holders  of  these  lands  to  interpose  his  veto, 
ordered  the  scribe  to  keep  silence.  Now  among  the  Ro- 
mans the  tribune's  veto  always  prevailed.  Gracchus 
therefore  reproached  him  severely  and  adjourned  the 
meeting  to  the  following  day.  Then  he  stationed  a  suffi- 
cient guard  as  if  to  force  Octavius  against  his  will,  and 
with  threats  ordered  the  scribe  to  read  the  proposed  law 
to  the  multitude.  He  began  to  read  but  when  Octavius 
again  vetoed,  he  stopped. 

Then  the  tribunes  fell  to  wrangling  with  each  other,  and 
a  considerable  tumult  arose  among  the  people.    The  lead- 
ing citizens  besought  the  tribunes  to  submit  their  con- 
troversy to  the  senate  for  a  dedsion.    Gracchus  seized  on 
the  suggestion, — for  he  believed  that  the  law  was  ac- 
ceptable to  all  well-disposed  persons, — and  hastened  to 
the  senate-house.    As  he  had  there  only  a  few  followers 
and  was  upbraided  by  the  rich,  he  ran  back  to  the  Forum, 
^^^^ndi  ""^  ^^  ^^  would  take  the  vote  of  the  assembly  on  the 
m^iim*;     following  day;  the  question  would  be  not  only  on  the  law 
Wtrtd.  411;     but  on  the  magistracy  of  Octavius,  to  determine  whether 
S^Sifjs;.  *  tribune  who  was  acting  contrary  to  the  people's  interest 

could  con&ue  to  hold  his  office. 
2«p»gfloa        And  so  he  did;  for  when  Octavius,  nothing  daunted, 
again  interposed,  Gracchus  distributed  the  pebbles  to 
take  a  vote  on  him  first.    When  the  first  tribe  voted  to 
depose  Octavius  from  his  magistracy,  Gracchus  turned 
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to  him  and  begged  him  to  desist  from  his  veto.  As  h« 
would  not  yield,  the  votes  of  the  other  tribes  were  taken. 
There  were  thirty-five  tribes  at  this  time.  The  seventeen 
which  first  voted,  aogrily  sustained  this  motion.  If  the 
dghteenth  should  do  the  same,  it  would  make  a  majority. 
Again  did  Gracchus,  in  the  sight  of  the  peofde,  urgently  * 

importune  Octavius  in  his  present  extreme  danger  not  to 
prevent  this  most  pious  work,  so  useful  to  Italy,  and  not 
to  frustrate  the  wishes  so  earnestly  entertained  by  the 
people,  whose  desires  he  oagtit  rather  to  share  in  his 
character  of  tribune,  and  not  risk  the  loss  of  his  office  by 
public  condonoation.  After  q)eaking  thus,  he  called  the 
gods  to  witness  that  he  did  not  willingly  do  any  de^te 
to  his  colleague.  But  as  Octavius  was  still  unyielding,  he 
went  on  to  take  the  votes.  Octavius  was  forthwith  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen  and  slunk  away  un- 
obs^ved. 

The  bwoonceming  the  land  was  immediately  afterward  ?J^f^ 
earned.  .  .  ■  Onctiut,  tj. 

n.  Gaius  Gkacchus 

Tlie  oommon  opinion  is  that  Gaius  was  a  pure  dema-  0«i« 
gogue  and  much  more  greedy  of  popular  favor  than  Ti- 
berius.    But  in  fact  the  younger  brother  took  part  in  a^^o^ 
puUic  affairs  through  necessity  rather  than  choice.    Cicero  c*"-  h 
the  wator  says  that  Gaius  declined  all  offices  and  had  ^;|^      . 
determined  to  live  in  retiranent,  but  that  his  brother  ap-  * 

peared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  said,  "Gaius,  why  do  you 
hesitate?  There  is  no  eso^M — it  is  our  fate  to  Uve  and  die 
for  the  people." 

On  entering  office  (the  tribunate)  be  soon  made  him-  >■*  B£. 
■df  first  oa  the  board,  for  be  surpassed  every  Roman 
in  doqueoce,  and  his  misfortunes  gave  him  a  license 
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iat  spea^g  freely  when  lameotitig  the  fate  of  hia 
brother. 

Of  the  laws  which  he  proposed  with  a  view  to  gaimng 
the  popular  favor  and  to  weakening  the  senate,  one  was 
for  the  establishment  of  colonies  and  for  the  distribution 
of  public  land  among  the  poor.  Another  provided  for 
supplying  the  soldiers  with  clothing  at  the  public  expense, 
without  any  deduction  from  their  pay  on  this  account; 
the  same  law  exempted  youths  under  seventeen  from  being 
drafted  for  the  army.  A  third  favored  the  allies,  and  put 
the  Italians  on  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  the  suffrage.  Another,  relating  to  grain,  had  for 
its  object  the  lowering  of  the  price  for  the  poor.  The  last 
referred  to  the  jurors, — a  measure  which  most  of  all  eit- 
croached  on  the  privileges  of  the  senate. 

The  people  not  only  passed  the  last-named  measure, 
but  empowered  Gracchus  to  select  from  the  knights  those 
who  were  to  act  as  jurors — a  right  which  conferred  on  him 
a  kind  of  monarchicaJ  authority,  and  even  the  senate  now 
assented  to  the  measures  which  he  proposed  in  that  body. 
All  his  plans,  however,  were  honorable  to  the  senate. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  reasonable  and  just  decree 
about  the  grain  which  Fabius  the  proprxtor  sent  from 
Iberia.  Gracchus  induced  the  senate  to  sell  the  grain  and 
return  the  money  to  the  Iberian  dties,  and  further  to 
censure  Fabius  for  making  the  Roman  dominion  heavy 
and  intderable  to  the  subject  nations.  This  decree  brought 
Gaius  great  reputation  and  popularity  in  the  provinces. 

He  also  introduced  measures  for  sending  out  colonies, 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  and  for  the  building  of  public 
granaries;  and  be  made  himself  director  and  superin- 
tendent for  carrying  all  these  plans  into  effect  Though 
engaged  in  ao  many  great  undertakings,  be  «u  never 
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wearied,  but  witb  wonderful  activity  and  labor  he  effected 
cvety  single  object  as  if  be  had  for  the  time  no  other  occu- 
pation; so  that  even  those  who  thoroughly  feared  and 
hated  him  were  amazed  at  the  rapidity  and  perfect  exe- 
cution of  all  that  he  undertook.  But  the  pet^le  looked 
with  admiration  on  the  num  himself,  as  they  saw  him 
attended  by  crowds  of  building  contractors,  artificers, 
ambassadors,  soldiers,  and  learned  men,  to  all  of  whom  he 
was  easy  of  access.  And  while  he  maintained  his  dignity, 
he  was  affable  to  all,  and  adapted  his  behavior  to  the  con- 
dition of  every  individual,  and  so  proved  the  falsehood 
of  those  who  called  him  ^rannical  or  arrogant  or  violent. 
In  this  way  he  showed  himself  more  skilful  as  a  popular 
leader  in  his  dealings  with  men  than  even  in  his  ^>eeche9 
from  the  rostra. 

But  Gaius  busied  himself  most  about  the  building  of  Bii  pubOe 
roads  with  a  view  to  utility,  convenience,  and  ornament. 
The  reads  were  made  in  a  straight  line  through  the  coun-  c^^^orte- 
tiy,  partly  of  quarried  stone  and  partly  with  tight-rammed  •*"■  *■ 
masses  of  earth.    By  filling  up  the  depressions,  and  by 
throwing  bridges  across  those  parts  which  were  traversed 
by  winter  torrents  or  deep  ravines,  and  by  raising  the  road 
on  both  sides  to  the  same  uniform  height,  the  whole  line 
was  made  level,  and  presented  a  plea^g  ^>pearance.   He 
also  measured  all  the  roads  by  miles — tiie  Roman  mile  is 
not  quite  dght  stadia — and  he  fixed  stone  blocks  to  mark 
the  distances.   He  placed  other  stones  at  shorter  distanras 
from  one  another  on  each  side  of  the  road,  that  peoi^e 
might  easily  mount  their  horses  from  these  blocks  without 
other  assistance. 

Gaius  Gracchus  is  hdd  to  have  been  a  pow^ul  and 
strenuous  orator.  No  one  disputes  it.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
bome,  that  in  the  eyes  of  some  he  appears  more  stent. 
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lOMM-  more  q»rited,  more  cqiious  than  Marcus  TuUiufl?  Sow  t 
itaUaM  by  was  leading  lately  a  ^xech  of  Giacchus  upon  the  statute! 
'""*'"  published,  in  which  with  all  the  odium  possible  he  com- 
^iu*Giu-  plain*  *^^  Marcus  Maiius,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
^^•ftS""^  tion  from  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  were  injurioudy 
s.  3-  wbqiped  with  rods  by  the  magistTates  of  the  Roman  peo- 

ple. His  words  upon  this  subject  are  as  follows:  "The 
consul  lately  came  to  Tbeanum  Sididnum;  he  said  his 
wife  wished  to  bathe  in  the  men's  bath.  To  Marcus 
Marius,  the  qusstor  of  Sididnum,  the  task  was  asagned 
that  they  who  were  bathing  should  be  driven  forth.  The 
wife  T^wrts  to  her  husband  that  the  batiis  were  not  given 
up  to  her  soon  enough  nor  were  they  suffidently  dean. 
A  post  was  accordingly  fixed  down  in  the  mariiet-place, 
and  Afaicus  Marius,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his  dty, 
was  led  to  it;  his  garments  were  stripped  off,  and  he  was 
beaten  with  rods.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Cales  heard 
this,  they  passed  a  decree  that  no  one  should  presume  to 
bathe  when  Roman  magistrates  were  there.  At  Foen- 
tinum,  also,  our  pnetor  for  a  reason  of  the  same  sort  or- 
dered the  quEstors  to  be  seized.  One  threw  T"''n'"^f  from 
the  wall,  the  other  was  taken  and  scourged." 
CMUMBt  of  In  a  matter  so  atrodous,  in  so  lamentable  and  distress- 
ing a  proof  of  public  injustice,  what  has  he  said,  dther  in 
a  full  or  an  indsive  way,  or  so  as  to  exdte  tears  or  com- 
miseration? What  has  he  spoken  expressive  of  exuberant 
indignation,  or  in  a  spirit  of  solemn  and  striking  remon- 
strance? There  is  indeed  a  brevity  and  terseness  and  a 
telling  simplidty  in  his  qKCch,  such  as  we  usually  find  in 
the  devcmess  of  the  comic  stage. 
^•ba4^b  In  another  place  likewise  Gracchus  speaks  thus:  "One 
example  I  will  show  you  of  the  licentiousness  and  intem- 
A  few  years  ago  a  young  man 
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was  sent  from  Asia  as  an  ambassador,  who  had  not  yet 
been  in  any  magistracy.  He  was  earned  in  a  litter,  when 
a  heEdsman  from  the  peasantry  of  Venusium  met  him, 
and  not  knowing  what  they  were  carrying,  asked  in  joke 
whether  they  were  bearing  a  dead  bodyi*  Having  heard 
this,  he  ordered  the  litter  to  be  set  down  and  the  man  to 
be  beaten  with  the  ropes  by  which  the  litter  was  fastened, 
till  he  gave  up  the  ghost."  Now  this  qwech  of  his,  upon  ^"Imc 
so  violent  and  cruel  an  outrage,  differs  nothing  at  all  from 
the  s^Ie  of  common  conversation. 

He  called  the  Latin  allies  to  demand  the  full  ri^ts  of  tim  Udu 
Roman  dtizensbip,  for  the  senate  could  not  with  decency  Kh.„! 
refuse  this  privil^e  to  kinsmen  by  blood.    To  the  other  AppUn,  Cito 
allies,  who  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Roman  assemblies,  ^"'^  ■■  »3. 
he  sought  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  order  to  have  (Fj«  t^- 
their  help  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which  he  had  in  mind,  etc,  mc 
Greatly  alarmed  at  this,  the  senate  ordered  the  consuls  to  ff^,^a 
give  public  notice:  "Nobody  who  does  not  possess  the  WarU,i6M-i. 
right  of  suffrage  shall  stay  in  the  dty  or  approach  within 
forty  stadia  of  it  while  the  voUng  is  going  on  concerning 
these  laws."     The  senate  also  persuaded  Livius  Drusus, 
another  tribune,  to  interpose  his  veto  against  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  but  not  to  tell  the  people  his  reasons 
for  doing  so;  for  a  tribune  was  not  required  to  give  reasons 
for  his  veto.    In  order  to  win  the  people  they  gave  Drusus 
the  privily  of  founding  twelve  colonies,  and  the  plebeians 
were  so  much  pleased  with  this  that  they  began  to  scoff  st 
the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus. 

ni.  Gaids  Maktos 
He  todc  all  who  were  willing  to  join  him,  the  greater  W»  umf. 
Dumber  from  the  lowest  ranks.    Some  said  this  was  done 
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from  a  scarcity  of  better  men,  asd  others  from  the  consul's 
desire  to  pay  court  to  the  poorer  class,  by  whom  he  had 
been  honored  and  promoted.  In  fact  to  a  man  graqjing  at 
power  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable. 

Former  generals  had  never  admitted  men  of  this  kind 
into  the  army,  but  had  given  arms,  as  a  badge  of  honor,  to 
those  only  who  had  the  due  qualification  (of  property) ;  for 
they  considered  that  every  soldier  pledged  his  property  to 
the  state. 

Marius  sent  for  auxiliaries  from  foreign  states,  kings,  and 
allies;  he  enlisted,  too,  all  the  bravest  men  from  Latium, 
most  of  whom  he  knew  by  actual  service,  a  few  only  by 
report;  and  by  earnest  invitation  he  induced  even  the  dis- 
charged veterans  to  accompany  him.  Though  opposed  to 
him,  the  senate  dared  refuse  him  nothing.  The  additims 
to  the  legions  it  voted  with  eagerness  because  it  knew  that 
military  service  was  unpopular,  and  thought  that  Marius 
would  lose  either  the  means  of  warfare  or  the  favor  of  the 
people.  But  it  entertained  sudi  expectations  in  vain,  so 
ardent  a  desire  of  going  with  Marius  came  upon  almost  all. 
Every  one  cherished  the  fancy  that  he  would  return  home 
laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  attended  with 
some  ^milar  good  fortune. 

Setting  out  accordingly  to  Africa  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Utica.  There  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  from 
Publius  Ruttlius,  the  lieutenant  of  Metellus;  for  Metdlus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  his  successor,  that  he  might  not 
see  what  he  could  not  endure  even  to  hear  mentioned. 

(For  some  time  Marius  and  Sulla,  his  quastor  in  the 
Jugurthine  War,  had  been  growing  jealous  of  each  othn's 
influence.)  Strife  between  them  was  delayed  by  the  Social 
War  which  suddenly  burst  upon  the  state. 
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This  war,  divemfied  by  nutny  defeats  and  by  great  Fiotudi, 
changes  of  fortuoe,  took  from  Marius  as  much  reputation  qo-sb  B.C. 
and  influence  as  it  gave  to  Sulla.  /).  34. 

At  length  the  Italians  yielded,  and  many  persons  at  <Forc>nMa 
Rome  were  intriguing  for  the  command  in  the  war  with  ^^  ^^ 
Mithridates.  .  .  .    Marius,  moved  by  boyish  emulation,  ^^-  '^^^ 
threw  ofi  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  and  went  daily  to  the  tary,  357-) 
Campus  Martius,  where  he  took  his  exercises  with  the 
young  mta,  and  showed  that  he  was  still  active  in  arms 
and  sat  firm  in  all  the  movements  of  horsemanship,  though 
he  was  not  well-built  in  his  old  age,  but  very  fat  and 
heavy. 

tht  assembly  voted  the  command  to  Marius,  who  when  wi^t  of 
ready  to  set  out,  sent  two  tribunes  to  receive  the  army  from  gg  b.c. 
Sulla.   But  Sulla,  after  encouraging  his  soldiers,  who  num-   (Tbc  Kmits 
bered  thirty-five  thousand  well  armed  men,  led  them  to-  ^veotSi 
ward  Rome.    These  troops  fell  upon  the  tribunes  whom  g"^'"'  ^ 
Marius  had  sent,  and  murdered  them.     Marius,  on  his  pjota,^ 
part,  put  to  death  many  of  the  friends  of  Sulla  in  Rome,  Mariia,  a- 
and  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  slaves  if  they  would  join 
him;  but  it  is  said  that  three  only  accepted  the  offer.    As 
Sulla  entered  the  dty,  Marius  made  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  was  soon  compelled  to  flee. 

Instructions  had  already  been  sent  to  every  dty,  re-  /t.  36. 
quiring  the  authorities  to  search  for  the  fugitive  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  should  be  found. 

Marius  escaped,  however,  and  without  a  companion  or  "I  miumi 
servant  fled  to  Mintunue.   While  he  was  resting  there  in  a  Huiusl" 
seduded  house,  the  magistrates  of  the  dty,  whose  fears  Applu,  CMl 
were  ezdted  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  people,  but      '"'      '' 
who  hesitated  to  be  the  murderers  of  a  man  who  had  been 
six  times  consul  and  had  performed  so  many  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, sent  a  Gaul  to  kill  him  with  a  sword.    The  story  is 
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that  u  the  Gaul  nu  appioadiiiig  the  pallet  of  Marina  in 

the  dusk,  he  thought  he  saw  the  gleam  and  flash  of  fire 

dartiiig  from  the  eyes  of  a  hidden  man,  and  that  Mariua 

rose  from  his  bed  and  in  a  thundering  vcace  shouted  to  ^^"1, 

"Dare  you  lull  Gaius  Marius?" 

"On  dM  The  Gaul  turned  and  fled  out  of  doors  like  a  madman, 

Cuttux****     exclaiming,  "I  cannot  kill  Gaius  Mariusl"    Aa  the  magis- 

Plntwd^        trates  had  come  to  their  previous  decmon  with  rductance, 

MaHm,  40.     go  qqw  a  kind  of  religious  awe  came  over  them,  for  they 

remembered  the  prophecy  given  htm  while  he  was  a  boy, 

that  he  should  be  consul  seven  times. 

At  this  time  the  governor  of  Libya  was  Sextilius,  a 
Roman  who  had  received  neither  favor  nor  injury  from 
Marius.  It  was  expected  therefore  that  the  governor  would 
help  htm,  at  least  as  far  as  feelings  of  pity  move  a  mao. 
'  But  no  sooner  had  Marius  landed  with  a  few  of  his  party 
than  an  officer  met  him,  and  standing  right  is  front  of  him 
said: 

"The  governor  Sextilius  forbids  you,  Marius,  to  set  foot 
on  Libya,  and  he  says  that  if  you  do,  be  will  suffiort  the 
decree  of  the  senate  by  treating  you  as  an  ^emy." 

When  Marius  heard  this  command,  grief  and  indigna- 
tion deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  He  renuuned 
^ent  a  long  rime,  looking  fixedly  at  the  officer.  As  the 
latter  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say — what  reply  be  had 
for  the  governor — he  answered  with  a  deep  groan: 

"Tell  him  you  have  seen  Gaius  Marius,  a  fugitive,  sitting 
on  the  ruins  of  Carth^;e." 

IV.  Sulla 
CItU  WOf        After  speedily  finishing  all  his  business  with  MIthridates, 
Sulla  hastened  his  return  to  meet  his  enemies.  ...    He 
came  home  with  a  large,  well  disdpUned  army,  devoted  to 
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lim  and  eUt«]  by  bis  ezi^oits.    He  had  abundance  of  pP^^ 
ships,  money,  and  apparatus  suitable  for  all  emergendea,  l  r^. 
and  was  an  object  of  tenor  to  bis  enemies.    Caibo  and 
Cinna  were  in  such  fear  of  him  that  they  despatched  emis-  Samt,  171 
saiies  to  all  parts  of  Italy  to  collect  money,  soldiers,  and  AMttm 
supplies.  B'««.4"-o. 

(In  two  yeais  of  dvll  war  Sulla  destroyed  the  ftrmies  of  ^^'* 
the  democratic  leaders  who  opposed  him,  and  then  entered  SraMi  B.C. 
Rome  all-powerful.)    Now  he  b^an  to  make  blood  flow,  piuuich. 
and  he  filled  the  dty  with  countless  deaths.    For  private  ^""^  "■ 
enmity  many  persons  were  murdered  who  never  bad 
anything  to  do  with  Sulla,  but  he  consented  to  thdr  death 
to  please  his  partisans. 

At  last  a  young  man,  Gaius  Metftlus,  had  the  boldness 
to  a^  Sulla  in  the  senate-house  when  there  would  be  an 
end  to  their  miseries,  and  how  far  he  would  proceed  before 
they  could  hope  to  see  their  misfortunes  cease. 

"We  are  not  deprecating  your  vengeance  against  those 
whtHn  you  have  determined  to  put  out  of  the  way,"  he 
said,  "but  we  entreat  you  to  relieve  of  uncertainty  those 
whom  you  have  determined  to  qure." 

Sulla  replied, 

"I  have  not  yet  determined  whom  I  will  spare." 

"Tell  us  then,"  Metellus  said,  "whom  you  intend  to 
punish." 

Sulla  promised  to  do  so.  Some  say  it  was  not  Metellus 
but  Afidius,  one  of  Sulla's  flatterers,  who  made  use  of  the 
last  expression.  Without  conmiunicating  with  any  ma^ 
trate,  Sulla  immediatdy  proscribed  eighty  persons.  As 
this  act  caused  a  general  murmur,  he  let  one  day  pass,  and 
then  proscribed  two  hundred  and  twenty  more,  and  again 
aa  the  third  day  as  many.  In  an  address  to  the  people  he 
■aid,  with  referoice  to  these  measures,  that  he  bad  pro- 
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Bcribed  all  he  could  think  of,  and  as  to  those  «4io  now  es- 
caped his  memory,  be  would  proscribe  them  at  some  future 
time. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  prosoiptioD  that  every  man  ^o  re- 
ceived and  protected  a  proscribed  person  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  humanity,  and  there  was  no  excq>tion  for 
brothers,  children,  or  parents.  The  reward  for  killing  a 
proscribed  person  was  two  talents,  whether  it  was  a  slave 
who  killed  his  master  or  a  son  who  killed  his  father.  But 
what  was  considered  most  unjust  of  all,  he  affixed  infamy 
on  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  con- 
fiscated their  property. 

The  proscriptions  were  not  confined  to  Rome  but  ex- 
tended to  every  city  in  Italy.  Neither  temple  nor  heri- 
table hearth  nor  father's  house  was  free  from  murder;  but 
husbands  were  butchered  in  the  arms  of  their  wives,  and 
childTen  in  the  unbrace  of  thnr  mothers.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  massacred  through  revenge  and  hatred  was 
nothing  compared  with  those  who  were  murdered  for  their 
proper^.  It  occurred  even  to  the  a'wa.'ains  to  notice  that 
the  ruin  of  such  a  one  was  due  to  his  large  house,  another 
man  owed  his  death  to  his  ordiard,  and  another  again  to 
bis  warm  baths.  Quintus  Aurelius,  who  never  meddled 
with  public  affairs,  and  who  was  no  further  concerned  about 
all  these  calamities  except  so  far  as  he  sympathized  with 
the  sufferings  of  others,  happened  to  come  to  the  Forum, 
and  there  he  read  the  names  of  the  proscribed.  Finding 
his  own  name  among  them,  he  exclaimed,  "Alas,  wretch 
that  I  am:  my  farm  at  Alba  is  my  persecutor!"  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  was  murdered  by  some  one  who 
was  in  search  of  him. 

Meanwhile  Marius  (adopted  son  of  the  great  Marius, 
and  a  democratic  general  in  the  dvil  war)  killed  himself  to 
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avoid  being  taken.    Sulla  then  went  to  Pneneste  (which  j 

Marius  had  held)  and  there  b^an  to  examine  the  case  of 

each  individual  before  punishing  him;  but  lacking  time  s^S^^. 

for  this  inquiry,  he  had  aU  the  people  brought  to  one  spot 

to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  and  ordered  them  to  be 

massacred,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  an  old  friend 

of  his,  whom  he  offered  to  pardon.    But  the  man  nobly 

declared  be  would  never  owe  his  safety  to  the  destroya 

of  his  country;  and  mingling  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 

he  was  cut  down  together  with  them. 

Besides  the  massacres,  other  things  caused  dJssatisfac-  HbdietttM> 
tion.    SuUa  had  himself  proclaimed  dictator,  and  thus  b^ 
revived  this  office  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  fiuutcIi, 
twenty  years.  ^***  m- 

Twenty-four  axes  were  carried  in  front  of  him,  as  was  Hii  Uciiia- 
customary  with  dictators — the  same  number  which  was 
borne  before  the  andoit  kings;  and  he  had  besides  a  large  c^Wvi, 
body-guard.    He  repealed  laws  and  enacted  others.    He  '-  ^"^ 
forbade  any  one  to  hold  the  office  of  prastor  till  after  he 
had  held  that  of  qusstor,  or  to  be  consul  before  he  had  been 
pnetor,  and  he  prohibited  any  man  from  holding  the  same 
c^ce  a  second  time  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.    St 
reduced  the  tribunidan  power  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
seemed  to  be  destroyed.    He  curtailed  it  by  a  law  which 
provided  that  one  holding  the  office  of  tribune  should  neva 
afterward  hold  any  other  office. 

STUDIES 

I.  How  did  the  Romuw  dispoM  of  acquired  land?  What  resulted 
from  thCK  ammgements?  What  were  the  proviaioiw  of  the  ■grtiiin 
Uir  of  Tiberius?  What  was  bis  aim?  Wbo  opposed  and  who  (up- 
ported  liim,  and  why?  Discuss  the  legality  of  the  d^odtloo  «( 
OctavluB. 
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3.  What  were  tbe  priodpal  l>w«  of  Galu>  Gncdioa?  WW  warn 
the  object  of  each?  Describe  a  RcanAn  road  What  ue  ihe  coo- 
tents  of  these  quotations  from  hjs  q>eeches,  and  what  cooditioDi  do 
they  show?  Is  the  comment  of  GeUius  favonble  <x  the  opposite? 
What  was  the  aim  of  these  qxccbes?  What  waa  the  general  aim 
of  Gaiui? 

3.  Of  what  elementa  did  Hathis  make  up  hii  amy?  Describe  hh 
cimflict  with  Sulla.  Narrate  his  wanderings.  Who  aic  the  antbon 
of  the  sdectkas  relating  to  the  Gracchi  and  MariusP  When  did 
each  live,  and  what  is  his  historical  value? 

4.  What  are  proscripUrais?  Describe  those  of  Sulla.  What  were 
the  motives  ot  the  men  engaged  In  it?  What  ms  the  dmartw 
fl<  Sulla? 
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THE  REVOLUTION:  (11)  THE  MILITARY  POWER 
IN  CONFUCT  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC 

1.  POUPEY 

(Ahoko  the  riang  cheers  of  the  army  Gmeus  Pompejr  gMnw 
was  most  fitted  to  he  the  heir  of  Sulla's  policy.)   Neva  did  '*■••'• 
the  Roman  people  give  to  any  other  man  so  strong  tokens  ^ ^|Jf^,. 
of  affection  as  to  Pompey,  or  at  so  early  an  age,  or  which  ^,„j^ 
grew  so  r^ndly  with  the  good  fortune  of  the  receiver,  or  WarU,  ♦it- 
remained  so  firm  in  his  misfrntunes.   The  causes  of  thdr 
affection  were  many:  his  temperate  life,  his  skill  in  aims, 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  q>eedi,  the  int^^i^  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  affability  to  eveiy  man  who  came  in  his  way, 
so  that  there  was  no  person  from  whom  one  could  ask  a 
favor  with  so  little  pain,  whose  requests  one  would  more 
willingly  strive  to  satisfy.    In  addition  to  his  other  en- 
dearing qualities,  Pompey  could  do  a  kindness  without 
seeming  to  do  it,  and  could  receive  a  favor  with  dignity. 

At  first  his  face,  too,  contributed  greatly  to  win  the  good  Hh  vpaar- 
will  of  the  people,  and  to  secure  a  favorable  reception  be- 
fore he  opened  his  mouth.  For  the  sweetness  of  his  expres-  p^^7>. 
sion  was  mingled  with  dignity  and  kindness;  and  while  he 
was  yet  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  his  noble  and  kingly 
nature  dearly  showed  itself.  Hie  dight  falling  back  of  the 
hair  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  caused  people  to  notice 
a  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  Alexander,  though  in  fact 
the  likeness  was  more  talked  of  than  real. 
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SMtodsa.  Of  the  Sullao  troubles  tbere  remained  tbe  war  vith  Ser* 

Apfd^  torius,  whidi  had  been  going  on  foi  eight  years,  and  which 

Ct^Wan,  ^^^^  Q^  ^^y  ^^  £^  Rome,  as  It  was  waged  not  merely 
against  Spaniards  but  against  the  Romans  and  Sertorius. 
He  had  been  chosen  governor  of  Spain  while  be  was  ca&pei' 
ating  with  Carbo  against  Sulla,  and  after  tahing  the  dty 
of  Suesaa  under  an  armistice,  he  fled  aod  assumed  his 
governorship.  With  an  army  from  Italy  itself  and  another 
raised  from  the  Celtiberians,  be  drove  from  Spain  the 
former  governors,  who  to  favor  Sulla  refused  to  surrender 
tbe  government  to  him.  He  fought  nobly,  too,  against 
Metellus,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  to  oppose  him.  After  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  for  bravery,  he  enrolled  a  coundl  of 
three  hundred  members  from  the  friends  who  were  with 
him,  and  called  it  the  Roman  senate  in  derision  of  tbe 
real  one. 

After  the  death  of  Sulla,  and  later  of  Lepidus  (a  demo- 
cratic leader),  Sertorius  obtained  another  Italian  army 
which  Perpenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Lepidus,  brought  him. 
It  was  now  supposed  that  he  intended  to  march  against 
t6  B.C.  Italy  itself,  and  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  senate 

become  alarmed  and  sent  another  army  and  general  into 
Sp>ain  in  addition  to  the  former  forces.    This  general  was 
Pompey,  who  was  still  a  young  man,  but  renowned  for 
11  B.C.  his  exploits  under  Sulla.     (Sertorius  was  himself  uncon- 

querable; but  when  at  length  be  was  assassinated.  Per- 
penna,  his  faithless  lieutenant,  easily  fell  a  prey  to 
Pompey,) 
n«  8«nlto  After  staying  long  enough  to  end  the  chief  disturbances, 
(at  Gitdi*-  and  to  quiet  and  settle  tbe  most  dangerous  troubles, 
M^i  B.cl*  Pompey  led  his  army  back  to  Italy,  where  he  chanced  to 
FlnttrdL  ("rive  at  the  time  the  Servile  War  was  at  its  height. 
Ptrnftj,  11.        Spartacus,  by  birth  a  Tbradan,  who  had  once  served 
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A3  soldier  with  the  RomaDS,  had  since  become  a  prisoner,  ^^^ 
and  had  been  sold  for  a  gladiator.  While  he  was  in  the  l  116. 
gladiatorial  training-school  at  Capua,  he  persuaded  about 
eeven^  of  his  comrades  to  strike  for  their  own  freedom, 
rather  than  for  the  amusement  of  spectators.  They  over- 
came the  guards  and  ran  away.  Arming  themselves  with 
clubs  and  daggers,  which  th^  took  from  pec^le  on  the 
roads,  they  sought  refuge  <a)  Mount  Vesuvius.  .  .  .  Aftei^ 
ward  still  greater  throngs  flocked  to  Spartacus,  till  his 
army  numbered  seventy  thousand  men.  For  them  he 
manufactured  weapons  and  collected  apparatus. 

This  war,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  had  now  lasted  it.  L  tts. 
three  years.  When  the  election  of  prietors  came  on,  fear 
fell  upon  all,  and  nobody  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
until  lidnius  Crassus,  a  man  distinguished  among  the 
Romans  for  birth  and  wealth,  assumed  the  prastorship, 
and  marched  with  six  legions  against  Spartacus.  .  .  . 
Presently  he  overcame  ten  thousand  insurgents,  who  were 
encamped  in  a  detached  position,  and  killed  two-thirds 
of  them. 

Believing  that  the  work  still  to  be  done  against  Spar-  Apidan,  cwi 

.J  .1.  .         J        J  Wort,  i  lie. 

tacus  was  great  and  severe,  the  government  ordered  up 
as  a  refinforcement  the  army  of  Pompey,  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Spain. 

This  was  the  reason  why  Crassus,  the  commander, 
risked  a  battle,  which  he  gained  with  the  slaughter  of  FtoiBttt, 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  But  For-  ™  '  *'* 
tune,  as  we  may  say,  adopted  Pompey  into  this  success 
also,  for  five  thousand  men  who  escaped  from  the  battle 
fell  in  his  way.  After  destroying  all  of  them,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  writing  first  to  the  senate  that  whereas 
Cnnus  had  conquered  the  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle, 
be  had  hinuetf  puUed  up  the  war  by  the  roots.    And  this 
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vu  agreeable  for  tlie  Romans  to  hear,  because  of  their 
good  will  to  Fompey. 

Meantime,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Cilicians  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  sea,  and  by  obstructing  coomierce  and  t^  break- 
ing the  bonds  of  human  society,  had  made  the  sea  as  im- 
passaUe  throu^  piracy  as  it  would  have  been  rendered 
by  a  tempest 

And  now  men  who  were  powerful  in  wealth  and  of  dis- 
tinguished birth,  and  who  claimed  superior  education,  be- 
gan to  embark  on  piratical  vessels  and  to  share  in  their 
undertakings,  as  if  the  occupation  were  reputable  and  an 
object  of  ambition.  In  many  places  were  ^nratkal  posts 
ftnd  fortified  beacons,  at  which  armaments  put  in.  For 
this  peculiar  occupati(»i  swift  light  fleets  were  fitted  out 
with  bold  vigorous  crews  and  skilful  helmsmen.  More 
annoying  than  their  formidable  appearance  was  thdr 
arrogant  and  pcmipous  equipment  with  golden  streamers 
and  pui^de  sails  and  silvered  oars,  as  if  they  rioted  in  their 
evil  practices  and  prided  themselves  on  them.  Iheir 
playing  on  flutes  and  stringed  instruments  and  thor  drink- 
ing along  the  whole  coast,  their  seizure  of  persons  high  in 
<^ke,  and  their  heading  captured  dties  for  ransom,  dis- 
graced the  Roman  supremaqr.  The  [Hratical  ships  had 
now  increased  to  above  a  thousand,  and  the  dties  sdzed 
by  them  -vkk  four  hundred. 

But  their  most  insulting  ccoiduct  was  of  the  fdlowing 
nature.  Whenever  a  captive  called  out  that  he  was  a 
Rnnaa  and  mentioned  his  name,  they  would  pretend  to 
be  terrified,  and  would  strike  their  thighs  and  fall  down 
at  hia  knees  prayii^  him  to  pardtm  them;  and  their  cap- 
tive would  believe  all  this  to  be  real,  seeing  that  they  were 
luunUeand&iq;qdianL  Tlienawne  would  put  Roman  shoe* 
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Ml  hb  feet,  and  othcxs  would  throw  over  him  a  toga,  pre- 
t^nd'ig  it  was  done  that  there  might  be  no  Tniotn^''  about 
bim  again.  When  they  had  for  some  time  mocked  the 
man  in  this  way,  and  had  their  fill  of  amusement,  they 
would  put  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and  bid  him  step 
out  and  go  away  with  their  best  wishes  for  a  good  journey; 
and  if  the  man  would  not  go,  they  pushed  him  into  the 
water. 

Pompey  directed  his  efforts  against  Cillda,  the  source  Po^mt 
and  origin  of  the  war.    Neither  did  the  enemy  shrint  from  Oma, 
an  engagement  with  him  nor  lose  confidence  in  their  ^    ' 
strength;  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to  dare.   They  FlMmffl.6. 
did  no  more  than  meet  the  first  onset,  however,  for  im-  JjJ^'''" 
mediately  afterward  when  they  saw  the  beaks  of  our  ships  WtrU,  430  L 
endrding  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  oars, 
and  with  a  great  dapping  of  hands,  which  with  them  was 
a  sign  of  suj^lication,  begged  for  quarter. 

Never  did  we  obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed. 
Nw  was  any  nation  afterward  found  so  faithful  to  us, — a 
state  of  things  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the 
general,  who  removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country.  Thus  he  recovered  the  free  use 
of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the 
land  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  this  victory  «4iat  shall  we  most  admire?  Its  speed, 
as  it  was  guned  in  forty  days?  Its  good  fortune,  as  not  a 
sb^  ship  was  lost?  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the  GliciaDt 
in  consequence  were  never  afterward  pirates? 

IL  OcEXO  AND  Cahlinz 

At  this  time  Ludus  Catiline  was  a  person  of  importance 

of  great  celebrity,  and  high  tHrth,  but  a  madman.    It  was 
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Tb*  believed  that  he  had  killed  his  owd  son  because  d  hii  own 

o(  Cktuine,     love  for  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  was  not  willing  to  many 
^J    '*--  a  man  who  had  a  son.    He  had  been  a  friend  and  zealous 

w^t^  ?*'   partisan  of  SuUa.    He  had  reduced  himself  to  poverty  in 
Aneian  Order  to  gratify  his  ambition,  but  still  he  was  courted  by 

World,  4ja  (.  the  powerful,  both  men  and  women,  and  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  as  a  step  leading  to  absolute 
power. 

He  confidently  expected  to  be  elected,  but  the  suspicion 
of  his  ulterior  designs  defeated  him;  and  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the  period,  was  chosen 
instead.  Catiline,  by  way  of  raillery  and  contempt  fw 
those  who  voted  for  Gcero,  called  him  a  "New  Man"  on 
account  of  lus  obscure  birth — for  so  they  called  those  who 
achieved  distinction  by  their  own  merits  and  not  by  those 
of  their  ancestors;  and  because  he  was  not  bom  in  the 
dty,  Catiline  called  him  a  lodger,  by  which  term  tbey 
designate  those  who  occupy  houses  belonging  to  others. 

From  this  time  Catiline  abstained  wholly  from  politics 
as  not  leading  quickly  and  surely  to  absolute  power,  but 
as  full  of  the  spirit  of  contention  and  malice.  He  procured 
much  money  from  many  women,  who  htqied  that  their 
husbands  would  be  killed  in  the  uprising;  and  he  formed  a 
conqnracy  with  a  number  of  senators  and  knights,  and 
collected  together  a  body  of  plebeians,  foreign  residents, 
and  slaves.  His  leading  fellow-conspirators  were  Cwndius 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  who  were  then  the  city  prstwa. 
He  sent  ^enta  throughout  Italy  to  those  of  SuUa'a  soldiers 
who  had  squandered  the  gains  of  their  former  life  tt 
plunder,  and  who  longed  for  a  renewal  of  violence.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  Gaius  Manlius  to  Fcsula  in  Etruiia, 
and  others  to  Picenum  and  Apulia,  who  enlisted  sokUcn 
for  him  secretly. 
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All  tiiesc  facts,  while  they  were  still  secret,  were  com-  Tlw 
municated  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality.    Her  dhnGfid!' 
lover,  Quintua  Curius,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  AppUo, ' 
aeoate  fw  immorality,  and  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  CtwaWwt, 
tM  her  in  a  vain  and  boastful  way  that  he  would  soon 
be  is  a  position  of  great  power.    And  now  a  rumor  of 
irtiat  was  tranE^Nring  in  Italy  was  noised  about.    Accord- 
in^y  Ocero  stationed  guards  at  intervals  throughout  the 
dty,  and  sent  many  of  the  nobility  to  the  suspected  places 
to  watch  what  was  going  on. 

(Catiline  bad  the  boldness  to  take  his  usual  place  in  the  CImto 
senate,  idwieiqxm  Cicero  delivered  against  him  a  terrible  c«tiiins. 
invective.    Some  extracts  from  tliis  speech  are  ^ven  be-  cic«nt. 

Bow  kng,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?  How 
l(Hig  will  your  frantic  rage  baffle  the  efforts  of  justice?  To 
^lat  bcaght  do  you  mean  to  carry  your  daring  insolence? 
Are  you  not  daunted  by  the  nightly  watch  posted  to  secure 
the  Palatine  W3\?  or  l^  tbe  dty  guards?  or  by  the  tear  of 
the  people?  ot  by  the  union  of  all  the  wise  and  worthy 
citizens?  or  by  the  senate's  assembling  in  this  [.laoe  of 
strength?  <»  by  the  looks  and  faces  of  all  here  present? 
Do  you  not  see  that  all  your  designs  are  brought  to  light? 
that  the  senators  are  thoroughly  informed  of  youi'  con- 
sfMra^?  that  they  are  acquainted  with  what  you  did  last 
night  and  the  night  beffM«,  your  place  of  meetinf^,  the 
company  you  summoned,  and  the  measures  you  concerted? 
Alas  hx  our  degeneracyl  alas  tor  the  depravity  ot  the 
times;  the  senate  is  int<»med  ot  this  whole  plot,  the  consul 
sees  it,  yet  the  traits  lives.  lives,  did  I  say?  He  even 
comes  into  the  senate;  he  shares  in  the  public  delibera- 
dons;  he  marks  us  out  with  his  eye  for  destruction.  We, 
bc^  in  our  country's  cause,  think  we  have  sufficiently 
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done  our  daty  to  the  state,  if  we  can  but  aeapt  Idi  rage 
and  deadly  darts.  Long  ago,  Catiline,  ought  tbe  consul  to 
have  ordered  your  execution,  and  to  have  directed  upm 
your  own  head  the  ruin  you  have  long  been  meditating 
against  us  alL  .  .  . 

For  my  part,  were  my  slaves  to  discover  such  a  dread  of 
me  as  your  fellow-dtizens  express  of  you,  I  should  think 
it  necessary  to  abandon  my  own  house;  and  do  you  hestate 
to  leave  the  dty?  Were  I  even  wrongfully  suspected,  and 
thereby  rendoed  obnoxious  to  my  countrymen,  I  would 
sooner  withdraw  myself  from  public  view  than  be  beheld 
with  looks  full  of  reproach  and  indignation.  And  do  you, 
whose  conscience  tells  you  that  you  are  the  object  of  a 
universal,  just,  and  long-merited  hatred,  delay  a  moment 
to  escape  from  the  looks  and  presence  of  a  pec^Ie  whose 
^es  and  senses  can  no  longer  endure  you  among  them? 
Should  your  parents  dread  and  hate  you,  and  reast  all 
your  efforts  to  appease  them,  you  would  doubtless  with- 
draw  from  their  sight 

But  now  your  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all, 
bates  and  dreads  you,  and  has  long  r^arded  you  as  a 
parridde,  intent  on  the  purpose  of  destroying  her.  And 
will  you  neither  respect  her  authority,  submit  to  her  ad- 
vice, nor  stand  in  awe  of  her  power?  Thus  does  she  reason 
with  you,  Catiline;  thus  does  she,  though  silent,  in  8<mie 
manna  address  you:  "Not  an  enormity  has  happened 
these  many  years  but  has  had  you  for  its  author;  not  a 
crime  has  been  perpetrated  without  you.  The  murder  of 
to  many  of  our  citizens,  the  oppression  and  the  plunder  of 
our  allies  has  through  you  alone  escaped  punishment, 
though  carried  on  with  unrestrained  violence.  You  have 
found  means  not  only  to  trample  on  law  and  justice  but 
even  to  subvert  and  destroy  them.    HKMigh  this  past 
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bebavitw  <^  yours  was  beyond  all  patience,  yet  I  have 
boroe  vjth  it  as  I  could;  but  now  to  be  in  continual  fear 
(rf  you  alone,  on  evoy  alann  to  tremble  at  the  name  of 
Catiline,  to  see  no  plots  formed  i^ainst  me  which  speak 
not  of  you  as  their  author,  ia  altogether  insupportable. 
B^fHie,  then,  and  lid  me  of  my  present  terror;  that  if 
just,  I  may  avoid  ruin;  if  groundless,  I  may  at  length 
cease  to  fearl  .  .  . 

It  is  cow  a  long  time,  senators,  that  we  have  trod  amid  AD  traUan' 
the  dangen  and  machinations  of  this  coni^uracy;  but  I  ibadty. 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  full  maturity  of  all 
those  crimes,  and  of  this  l<M^-rq>amig  rage  SJid  insolence, 
has  now  broken  out  in  the  period  of  my  consulship.  Should 
hs  alone  be  removed  from  this  powerful  band  of  traitors, 
it  may  abate  perhaps  our  fears  and  anxieties  for  a  while, 
but  the  danger  will  still  remain,  and  continue  lurking 
in  the  veins  and  vitals  of  the  republic.  .  .  ,  Wherefore, 
senators,  let  the  wicked  retire;  let  them  separate  them- 
selves from  the  honest;  let  them  gather  in  one  place.  As  I 
have  otlea  said,  let  a  wall  be  between  them  and  us.  Let 
them  cease  to  lay  snares  for  the  consul  in  his  own  house,  to 
beset  the  tribunal  of  the  dty  prsetor,  to  invest  the  senate- 
house  with  armed  ruffians,  and  prepare  fire-balls  and 
torches  for  burning  the  dty.  In  brief,  let  every  man's 
sentiments  regarding  the  republic  be  inscribed  on  his  fore- 
head. 

This  I  engage  for  and  promise,  senators,  that  by  the  Uir  JvjUu 
diligence  of  the  consuls,  the  weight  of  your  authority,  the  itata  and 
courage  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  una-  ^^|^'i* 
nimi^  of  all  who  are  honest,  Catiline  shall  be  driven  forth 
&om  the  dty,  and  you  shall  behold  all  his  treasons  de- 
tected,  ezpraed,   crushed,   and   punished.     With   these 
omens  of  all  pro^erity  to  the  republic  but  of  destruction 
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to  yourself,  Catiline,  and  to  those  who  have  jotned  them- 
selves with  you  in  all  kinds  of  pairidde,  go  youi  way  to  this 
impious  and  abominable  wai.  And  do  thou,  Jupiter, 
whose  religion  was  established  with  the  foundation  of  this 
dty — thou  whom  we  truly  call  the  Stayer,  the  support  and 
prop  of  this  em|ure — drive  this  man  and  his  associates 
from  thy  altars  and  temples,  from  the  houses  and  walls 
of  the  dty,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  us  all;  and  de- 
stroy with  eternal  punishments,  in  life  and  death,  all  the 
haters  of  good  men,  all  the  enemies  of  thdr  country,  all 
the  plunderers  of  Italy,  now  joined  in  this  detestable 
league  and  partnership  of  villainy! 

(The  traitor  fled  from  Rome,  and  was  soon  afterward 
defeated  and  killed  in  battle.    Meantime  Cicero  had  ar- 

'^^"""y-  rested  and  put  to  death  some  diiefs  of  the  coni^iracy  who 
remained  in  the  dty.) 

AppUn,  Cft*  Such  was  the  end  of  the  i^msing  of  Catiline,  wbidi 
brought  the  dty  into  extreme  peril.  Cicero,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  only  for  eloquence,  was  now 
in  everybody's  mouth  as  a  man  of  action,  and  was  cod- 
sidered  unquestionably  the  saviour  of  his  country  on  the 
eve  of  its  destruction.  For  this  reason  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  were  bestowed  upon  him  amid  general  acclama- 
tions. At  the  instance  of  Cato  the  people  saluted  him 
Father  of  his  Country. 

m.   CiESAR'S    CONSULSHIF;   HIS   CaHPAIGNS    IN    GaUL 

Kb  connl-        After  entering  upon  his  consulship,  he  introduced  a  new 

'^^   '  '  regulation,  that  the  daily  acts  of  Uie  senate  and  of  the 

JMiu'       assemblies  should  be  committed  to  writing  and  pub- 

C««f,  w.         lishpd.   .   .   . 

When  he  presented  to  the  people  a  bill  for  the  division  of 
some  public  lands,  the  other  consul  <q)posed  him.   There- 
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rove  his  colleague  from  the  Forum.  ■ 
Next  day  in  the  senate  the  insulted  consul  complained  of 
his  ill  treatment;  but  no  one  bad  the  courage  to  bring  the 
matter  forward  or  move  a  censure,  which  had  often  been 
done  in  the  case  of  less  important  outrages.  Cesar's  col- 
league was  so  much  di^urited,  therefore,  that  till  the  expi- 
rati<Hi  <A  his  office  he  never  stirred  from  home,  and  did 
DoQiing  but  issue  edicts  to  obstruct  the  other  consul's  pro- 


From  that  time,  therefore,  Cesar  had  the  sole  managfr- 
'  ment  of  public  affairs ;  so  that  some  wags,  when  they  signed 
any  document  as  witnesses,  did  not  add  "in  the  consulship 
of  Cesar  and  Bibulus,"  but "  of  Julius  and  Cesar,"  putting 
the  same  person  down  twice  under  his  name  and  surname. 
The  following  verses,  too,  were  repeated  with  reference 
to  this  matter: 

Nothing  ma  done  la  Bibulns*  yen; 
No,  Ccwr  only  was  conaul  boe. 

Such  was  the  course  of  Cesar's  life  before  his  Gallic  Oa  mb- 
campaigns.    But  the  period  of  the  wars  which  he  now  car-  ^a,  5&-50 
ried  on,  and  of  the  expedition  by  which  he  subdued  Gaul, 
is  a  new  bqpnnmg  in  his  career  and  the  opening  of  a  new  qSJ?^ 
couise  of  life  and  action,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  sol- 
dier and  a  general  inferior  to  none  who  have  gained  admira- 
tion as  leaden  of  men.    For  whether  we  compare  Cesar's 
exploits  with  tboseof  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,and  the  MeteUi, 
or  with  those  of  lus  contemporaries  or  immediate  prede- 
cessors,— Sulla  and  Marius  and  both  the  Luculli  or  even 
Pompey  himsdf,  whose  fame,  high  as  the  heavens,  was 
bIosB<Mning  at  that  time  in  every  kind  of  military  excel- 
lence,— Cesar  will  be  found  to  surpass  them  all. 

Wi  superiority  over  one  ai^>ear3  in  the  difBculties  of  the 
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country  in  which  he  carried  on  bis  campaigns,  over  Anothef 
in  the  extent  of  country  subdued,  over  a  third  in  the  num- 
ber and  courage  ot  the  enemy  whom  he  defeated,  over 
another  again  in  the  savage  manners  and  treacherous  char- 
acter of  the  nations  which  be  civilized,  ova  a  fourth  in 
clemency  and  mildness  to  the  conquered,  over  another 
again  in  liis  donations  and  liberality  to  his  scridiers;  and  in 
a  word,  his  siq>eriority  over  all  other  generals  appears  in 
the  number  of  battles  which  he  fought  and  of  enemies 
vibom  he  slew. 

For  in  somewhat  less  than  ten  jrears,  during  which  he 
carried  on  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he  took  by  storm  eight 
hundred  cities,  and  subdued  three  hundred  nations,  and 
fought  at  different  times  against  three  millions  of  men,  of 
whom  he  destroyed  one  million  in  battle  and  took  as  many 
prisoners. 
thm  draidi.  Throughout  Gaul  are  two  orders  of  men  who  have  rank 
Cnar,  and  dignity;  for  the  common  people  are  held  almost  in  the 

mOm  iTar,  condition  of  slaves;  they  dare  do  nothing  of  themsdves, 
and  take  no  part  in  deliberation.  The  greater  number, 
when  pressed  by  debt  or  by  heavy  taxes  or  oppressed  by 
the  more  poweiful,  give  themselves  up  in  vassalage  to  the 
luAles,  who  possess  over  them  the  same  rights  without  ex- 
ception as  masters  exercise  over  their  slaves.  Of  these  two 
orders  of  nobles  one  is  that  of  the  dniids,  the  other  that 
of  the  knights.  The  foiTner  are  engaged  in  religious  duties; 
they  conduct  the  public  and  private  sacrifices  and  intopret 
all  matters  of  religion. 
nn  m  To  this  class  a  large  number  of  young  men  resort  for 

^^^  instruction  and  all  hdd  the  dniids  hi  high  honor.  For 
these  priests  decide  almost  all  controversies,  public  and 
private;  and  if  any  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  if  murder 
has  been  committed,  or  if  there  is  any  dispute  about  in- 
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heritSDce  or  about  bouDdaries,  these  same  penons  dedde 
it.  They  decree  rewards  and  punishments;  and  if  any  one 
dther  publicly  or  privately  refuses  to  submit  to  tbdr  de- 
dston,  they  interdict  him  from  the  sacrifices.  Ihis  among 
them  is  the  heaviest  punishment.  Those  who  have  been 
thus  interdicted  are  esteemed  impious  and  criminal:  all 
shun  them  and  avoid  their  society  and  conversation,  lest 
they  receive  some  evil  from  the  contact;  neither  is  justite 
administered  to  them  when  they  seek  it,  nor  is  any  digni^ 
bestowed  on  them. 

Over  all  these  dniids  one  presides,  who  possesses  supreme  TiudiocsiB- 
authority  among  them.  On  his  death  any  individual  who 
is  preeminent  in  dignity  succeeds;  but  if  many  are  equal, 
the  election  is  made  by  the  votes  of  the  druids;  sometimes 
they  even  contend  in  arms  for  the  presidency.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  gather  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year  in  a 
consecrated  place  tn  the  territory  of  the  Camutes,  which 
is  considered  the  central  region  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
Hither  all  who  have  disputes  assemble  from  every  quarter, 
and  submit  to  their  decrees  and  decisions.  This  institution 
is  supposed  to  have  been  devised  in  Britain,  and  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  there  to  Gaul;  and  now  those  who 
wish  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  system  go 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it. 

Whatever  sums  of  money  the  husbands  have  received  as  Th*  ttaOj. 
dowry  with  their  wives,  they  estimate,  and  add  the  same  ^^^w 
amount  from  their  own  estates.   An  account  is  kept  of  this  *i.  t^. 
whole  siun  and  the  profits  are  laid  by;  so  that  the  one  who 
survives  the  other  may  receive  the  portion  of  both,  to- 
gether with  the  profits.    Husbands  have  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  wives  as  well  as  over  their  children.   When 
the  father  of  a  family  of  uncommonly  high  rank  has  died, 
hia  kinsmen  assemble;  and  if  the  drcumstances  of  his  death 
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are  suE^udous,  they  investigate  the  conduct  of  tbe  wive* 
io  the  same  way  as  that  of  slaves;  and  if  proof  is  obtained, 
they  put  the  wives  to  seva«  torture  and  kill  them. 
TniKila.  In  view  of  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Gauls,  their 

funerals  are  magnificent  and  costly.  As  one  of  the  funeral 
rites  th^  cast  into  the  fire  all  those  possessions  of  the  de- 
raased,  including  living  creatures,  which  they  siqqwse  to 
have  been  dear  to  him  in  his  life.  Until  lately  ^ves  and 
dients  who  were  known  to  have  been  bdoved  by  the  de- 
ceased were  burned  with  his  body  at  the  dose  of  the  funeral 
lites. 

IV.  CXSAK  AS  DlCTAKHt 

Hrawa  t»  After  ending  the  dvil  wais  Cesst  haatoud  to  Rome, 
honored  and  feared  as  no  one  had  ever  been  before.  All 
t^^\  106.  kinds  (rf  honors  were  devised  for  his  gratification  without 
.fiKMHi  stint,  even  such  as  were  more  than  human, — sacrifices, 
^"^  *if  games,  statues  in  all  the  temples  and  public  places,  by 
every  tribe,  by  all  the  provinces,  and  by  the  kings  in  al- 
liance with  Rome.  His  portrait  was  painted  in  various 
forms,  and  in  some  cases  crowned  with  oak  as  that  of  the 
Bavioui  of  his  country.  ...  He  was  proclaimed  the 
Father  of  his  Country  and  chosoi  dictator  for  life,  and  his 
person  was  declared  sacred  and  invidable.  It  wa^  decreed 
that  he  should  transact  business  on  a  throne  of  ivoiy  and 
g(dd;  that  he  should  always  perform  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions in  triumphal  dress;  that  each  year  the  dty  should 
cdebrate  the  days  on  which  he  had  won  his  victories; 
that  every  five  years  the  priests  and  Vestal  virgins  should 
offer  up  public  prayers  for  his  safety;  and  that  the  ma^ps- 
trates  immediately  after  thor  inauguration  should  take 
an  oath  not  to  oppose  any  of  Cesar's  decrees.  In  honor  of 
hii  gtns  the  name  of  the  month  Quintllia  was  dianged  to 
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July.  Many  temples  were  decreed  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and 
(me  was  dedicated  in  common  to  him  and  the  goddess 
Cloneo^,  who  vat  rqtresented  as  clasping  hands. 

llius  while  they  feued  his  power  they  besought  his  1 
mercy.    Some  im>posed  to  give  him  the  title  of  king,  hut 
when  he  learned  of  theii  purpose  he  forbade  it  with  threats,  t^^^t, 
for  he  said  i^was  an  inau^tdous  name  by  reason  ot  the  ^  "^■ 
curse  of  their  aocesttws.    He  dismissed  the  pretorian  co-  S^*° 
liorts  which  had  served  as  his  bodyguard  during  the  wars,  puua  of 
and  be  showed  hims^  with  the  ordinary  public  attendants  ^u^Uw 
onlv.  ...  '  J'"''*™''^ 

He  received  all  the  honws  ctmferred  upon  him  excepting  tmt.) 
the  ten-year  consulship.  As  omsuls  for  the  ensuing  year 
he  designated  himsdf  and  Antony,  his  master  of  horse,  and 
he  appointed  Lqndus  master  of  horse  in  place  of  Anttmy. 
Lcpidus  at  this  time  was  governor  of  Spain,  but  was  admin- 
istering his  province  through  friends.  Cesar  recalled  all 
exiles  ezcq>ting  those  who  had  been  banished  for  some 
grave  offence.  He  pardoned  his  enemies,  and  many  of 
those  who  had  fought  against  him  he  forthwith  advanced 
to  the  yearly  magistracies  or  to  the  command  of  provinces 
and  of  armies.  The  wearied  people  therefore  especially 
hoped  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  them,  as  Sulla  did 
after  he  had  gra^>ed  the  same  power.  But  in  this  ttapect 
they  were  disappointed. 

While  the  talk  about  the  kingship  was  gdng  on,  and  just  Tfai 
bef<He  a  session  of  the  senate,  Cassius  met  Brutus,  and  seiz-  '    - 

iDghimbythehand,said,"Whatshallwedointhesen»te-  cmw'm, 
house  if  Cesar's  flatterers  propose  a  decree  to  make  him  ''■  "^- 
king?"    "I  shall  not  be  there,"  Brutus  replied.    Hien 
Caarius  a^ed  him  further,  "What  if  we  are  summoned  ^^^Tu" 
there  as  pretors,  what  shall  we  do  then,  my  good  Brutus?  "  I^"i'°*~ 
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be  aeeMM    yoii  allow  to  Share  your  thoughts?"  .  .  .    "nius  did  Guy 
°'*™°'''   disclose  to  each  other  what  they  had  been  privately  think- 
ing about  for  a  long  time.    Each  of  them  tested  those  of 
their  own  and  of  Ciesar's  friends  whom  they  considered  the 
most  courageous  of  either  faction. 
n.  114-  When  they  thou^t  they  had  a  sufficient  number,  and 

that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  divulge  the  plot  to  any  more, 
they  pledged  each  other  without  oaths  or  sacrifices,  yet  no 
one  changed  his  mind  or  betrayed  the  secreL   They  sought 
a  time  and  place.    Time  was  pressing  because  CssaT  was 
to  depart  on  his  campaign  four  days  hence  and  would  then 
have  a  bod^uard  of  soldiers.    They  chose  the  senate  as 
the  place,  believing  that  though  all  the  senators  did  not 
know  of  it  beforehand,  they  would  join  heartily  when  tbey 
saw  the  deed. 
Tbi  craipir-      The  conspirators  had  left  Trebonius,  one  of  their  num- 
Cmw,  44       ber,  to  engage  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door.    The 
^'^'  others  with  concealed  daggers  stood  like  friends  around 

j^^^  CMi  Csesar  as  he  sat  in  his  chair.  Then  one  of  them,  TuUius 
Cimber,  came  up  in  front  of  him  and  petitioned  turn  for 
the  recall  <A  his  brother,  who  had  been  banished.  When 
Cesar  answered  that  the  matter  must  be  deferred,  Cimber 
seized  hold  of  his  purple  robe  as  though  still  urging  the 
petition,  and  pulled  it  away  so  as  to  expose  his  neck;  at 
the  same  time  he  exclaimed,  "Friends,  vbat  are  you  wait- 
ing for?"  Then  Casca,  who  was  standing  over  Cesar's 
head,  first  drove  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  but  missed  the 
aim  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast  Cesar  snatdied  his 
toga  from  Cimber,  seized  Casca's  hand,  sprang  from  his 
chair,  turned  round  and  hurled  Casca  with  great  violence. 
While  CiEsar  was  in  this  position,  another  one  stabbed 
bim  with  a  dagger  in  the  side  .  .  .  Cas^us  wounded  him 
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In  the  bee,  Brutus  smote  biin  in  the  thigh,  and  fiucolianus 
between  the  shoulder-blades. 

With  rage  and  outcries  Cesar  turned  now  upon  one  and 
now  iqxm  another  like  a  wild  animal,  but  after  receiving 
the  wound  from  Brutus  he  despaired,  and  veiling  himself 
with  his  robe,  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's 
statue.  After  he  had  fallen  they  continued  their  attack 
tin  he  received  twenty-three  wounds. 

When  the  will  of  Cesar  was  opened,  and  the  people  Th*  hiMtiL 
learned  that  be  had  givoi  a  handsome  present  to  every  piuUrch, 
Roman,  and  they  saw  the  body  as  it  was  carried  through  ^*^'  ^ 
the  Forum,  disfigured  with  wounds,  the  multitude  no 
longer  kept  within  the  bounds  of  proprie^  and  order,  but 
taking  from  the  Forum  benches,  lattices,  and  tables,  they 
heaped  them  about  the  corpse,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile  and 
bumed  the  body  on  the  spot.    Then  seizing  the  flaming 
pieaea  of  wood,  they  ran  to  the  houses  of  the  conspirators 
to  fire  them,  and  others  hurried  about  the  dty  in  all  direc- 
tions in  search  of  the  mtudereis  to  seize  and  tear  them  to 
pieces. 

He  died  in  the  fifQr-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  ranked  Hk  agut. 
among  the  gods,  not  only  by  a  formal  decree  but  also  in  suetonhnt 
the  belid  <A  the  peofde.   For  during  the  first  games  which  ^|^  g^ 
Augustus,  his  heir,  ctmsecrated  to  his  memory,  a  comet 
blazed  seven  days  together,  rising  always  about  eleven 
o'dodt;  and  the  people  thought  it  was  the  soul  of  Cesar 
now  received  into  heaveiL 

That  mighty  superhuman  spirit,  which  had  accompanied 
him  through  life,  followed  him  even  in  death;  the  avenger 
of  his  murder,  it  ran  through  every  land  and  sea,  to  hunt  Piutudk 
and  track  down  his  assassins  till  not  one  of  them  was  left —    *"'' 
it  pursued  even  those  who  in  any  way  whatever  had  put 
their  hand  to  the  deed  or  had  shared  in  the  plot. 
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V.  Ite  MtnnciPAL  Law  or  Juuus  Cxsas 
^•rf  <lw        Witli  Tcgard  to  those  streets  wbidi  are  or  shall  be  in  the 
,    dty  of  Rome  or  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  dty 
£«,,  7.        "  of  Rome, — wherever  this  zone  shall  be  continually  built 
TUib^wM    yp^ — jjig  (f^fafi  of  any  building  before  which  any  such 
puced  b  4fi    street  shall  run,  shall  "iai"t3'"  the  same  to  the  satisfaction 
prcKTved  ia   of  the  odile,  to  vboux  this  part  of  the  dty  shall  have  been 
i^*"^«      assigned  in  accordance  with  this  law;  and  that  ndile  shall 
buuU^      see  to  it  that  all  peis(Mis,  before  whose  buildings  any 
R.  R.  Biewt.    streets  run,  which  they  shall  be  obliged  by  this  law  sever- 
ally to  maintain,  shall  sevnally  pminfi^in  the  same  to  bis 
satisfaction;  and  he  shall  see  to  it  that  no  water  remains 
standLog  in  any  such  place  which  would  hinder  the  public 
from  the  convenient  use  of  the  street. 
DhMm  of         The  curule  lediles  and  the  plebeian  cdDes  who  are  now 
M^oii^         in  <^ce,  and  whoever  after  the  passing  of  this  law  shall 
th«  NdllM.     have  been  made  or  created  eediles  or  shall  have  entered 
^^-  *-  upon  this  office,  shall,  within  the  next  five  days  aha  tbey 

shall  have  been  dected  or  shall  have  entered  upon  this 
office,  dedde  dther  by  agreement  or  by  lot  in  wbai.  part 
of  the  dty  each  one  of  them  shall  have  diarge  of  the  re- 
pairing and  paving  of  the  streets  in  the  dty  of  Rome  or 
within  a  mile  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  shall  have  super- 
vision of  that  work.  In  those  places  which  shall  be  in  the 
district  thus  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  ndiles  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law,  he  shall  have  siywrvision  of  the 
repairing  and  maintenance  of  the  streets,  as  shall  be  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  this  law. 
Cmtrutifct  In  the  case  of  a  street  for  the  maintenance  of  viiiich  a 
contract  in  conformity  with  this  law  must  be  let,  the  ndile 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  let  the  contract  for  the  main- 
tenance  <^  this  street  shall  let  out  the  same  through  the 
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urban  qosstw  or  whoever  shall  be  in  cbai:ge  of  the  treas- 
uiy :  the  contractor  shall  agree  to  maintain  the  street  to  the 
satisfaction  of  him  who  shall  have  caused  the  contract  f<tf 
the  street  to  have  been  let  out.  The  urban  qiuestor  or 
whoever  shaJl  be  in  charge  oi  the  treasury  shall  cause  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  each  street  shall  have  been 
let  out  to  be  given  or  assigned  to  the  contractor,  to  whom 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease  it  should  have  been  given, 
or  to  his  heir. 

Any  one  before  whose  building  a  ddewalk  shall  run,  autmtiSkt. 
shall  keep  the  same  properly  paved  with  unworn  atones  n.  19. 
over  the  whole  space  in  &ont  of  the  building,  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  that  tedile  who  under  this  law,  shall  have  charge 
of  the  streets  in  that  district. 

After  the  next  Calends  of  January  no  one  shall  lead  or  T^  om  tt 
guide  a  vehicle  during  the  day,  between  sunrise  and  the  tha  KtMta. 
twelfth  hour  of  the  day,  in  any  streets  which  are  or  shall  /).  ,4. 
be  within  the  dty  of  Rome,  or  within  those  outlying  dis- 
tricts which  shall  be  built  up  continuously  with  the  dty, 
except  in  the  case  of  anything  which  ought  to  be  brought 
or  conveyed  for  use  in  building  temples  of  the  immortal 
gods  or  for  use  in  canying  on  public  works,  or  unless  any 
of  those  things,  for  the  demolition  of  which  a  contract 
has  been  let  at  public  expense,  ought  to  be  removed  at  the 
public  ejq>ense  from  the  d^  or  from  the  districts  aforesaid ; 
and  in  these  cases  permission  to  lead  or  drive  vehides 
shall  be  given  under  this  law  to  specified  peisons  for  sped- 


Nothing  is  enacted  by  this  law  by  virtue  <A  which  ^^.  _^ 

yehides  may  not  be  led  or  driven  in  the  dty  in  the  day-  thvrt  ^tm. 

time  for  the  following  reasons  and  on  the  following  days:  n.  15. 

the  days  on  which  the  Vestal  virgins,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  jindrnt 

the  flnwi*w«  shall  be  obliged  to  ride  in  carriages  within  f '''A  us  *• 
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tbe  dty  on  account  of  public  religious  rites  of  the  I 

people;  whatever  vehicles  must  be  driven  because  erf  a 

triumph  on  the  day  on  vHach.  any  one  shall  celebrate  a 

triumph;  whatever  vdiides  it  shall  be  necessary  to  lead 

or  drive  either  because  of  games  which  shall  be  hdd  at 

public  expense  in  Rome  or  within  one  mQe  of  the  dty  of 

Rome,  or  in  the  processions  at  the  Circensian  games. 

U^dpiU         Upon  the  ex[Mrattoii  of  one  year  after  the  next  Calends 

of  January  no  one  who  b  or  shall  be  less  than  thirty  years 

Umic  Lam,   ot  age  shall  seek,  accept,  or  hold  the  office  of  duovir  or 

*'*  quattuorvir  or  any  other  magistracy  in  a  munidiuum, 

^»^Jj^°^l«'»  a  colony,  or  a  prefecture,  unless  he  shall  have  served  three 

years  in  the  legionary  cavalry  or  uz  yean  in  the  le^tmaiy 

lueUtntci     infantry, — such  military  service  to  have  been  performed 

J^J„_       in  camp  or  in  a  province  dming  the  greater  part  of  each 

*^*t^"    year  or  dming  half  years,  two  of  which  may  be  properly 

or  ku  com-     credited  to  him  as  equal  to  a  whole  year,  with  whatever 

^boud'ol      time  shall  properly  be  credited  to  him  in  accordance  with 

[^l^*^,      laws  or  resolutions  of  the  plebs, — or  imless  he  shall  be 

ezen:q)t  from  military  service  in  accordance  with  laws 

or  resolutions  of  the  plebs  or  in  execution  of  a  treaty  by 

reason  of  which  he  cannot  properly  be  required  to  serve 

against  his  wilL    Nor  shall  any  one  whose  occiq»tion 

shall  be  that  of  a  public  crier  or  that  of  an  undertaker's 

assistant  or  that  of  an  midertaker, — so  long  as  he  shall 

be  engaged  in  any  of  these  occi^ntions, — seek,  accept, 

bold,  or  have  the  office  of  duovir,  or  quattuorvir,  or  any 

other  magistracy  in  a  munidpium,  a  colony,  or  a  prefec- 

■  ture;  nor  shall  he  serve  or  give  his  vote  as  a  councillor  or 

a  decurion  or  a  conscriptus  in  that  place.    If  any  oiw 

^_  of  those  who  are  mendoned  above,  shall  have  acted  in 

contravention  of  these  provisions,  he  shall  be  liable  to 

.  pay  to  the  pec^le  a  fine  of  50,000  letterca;  and  iriio- 
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ever  visha  shall  have  the  rig^t  to  enter  luit  for  thk 
money. 

Whoever  in  the  muiud[^,  colonies,  or  prefectures 
Roman  citizens, — whatever  munldpia,  colonies,  or  p: 
fectures,  there  are  or  shall  be  in  Italy, — shall  hold  the  ji,tZ. 
highest  magistracy  or  the  highest  office  there  at  the  time 
when  the  censor  or  any  other  magistrate  is  about  to  take 
the  census  of  the  people  at  Rome,  he,  within  the  next 
sixty  days  after  he  shall  know  that  the  census  of  the  people 
is  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  shall  take  the  census  of  all  the 
members  of  his  munidpium,  colony,  or  prefecture  who 
shall  be  Roman  dtizens;  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  declare 
under  oath  thdr  gentile  names,  personal  names,  fathers 
or  patrons,  tribes,  fomily  names,  how  old  eadi  one  of 
them  is  and  the  amount  of  his  wealth,  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  of  the  census  which  shall  have  been  set  forth 
at  Rome  by  him  who  at  that  time  shall  be  about  to  take 
the  census  of  the  people. 

He  ^lall  see  that  all  these  data  are  entered  in  the  public  SJ^SmbI 
records  of  his  munidpality;  and  he  shall  send  these  re- 
ports  to  those  who  shall  take  the  census  at  Rome,  through 
delegates  whom  the  majority  of  the  decurions  or  con- 
scripti  shall  have  elected  by  vote  to  be  ddegates  and 
envoys  for  this  purpose  at  the  time  when  the  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration;  and  not  less  than  sixty  days 
before  the  day  when  those  who  take  the  census  at  Rome 
(whoever  they  may  be)  have  completed  the  census  of  the 
people,  he  shall  see  to  it  that  the  ddegates  appear  before 
them  and  present  the  reports  of  that  munidpium,  colony, 
or  prefecture;  and  the  censor  or  whatever  other  magis- 
trate shall  take  the  census  of  the  people,  within  the  next 
five  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  that 
pninifipiiim,  cobny,  or  prefecture,  shall  recdve  in  good 
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blth  tliose  KpottB  of  the  census  which  sbaQ  be  givea  by 
thoae  del^ittes,  and  he  shall  see  that  their  oootcnts  ire 
copied  in  the  public  records  and  that  these  records  are 
stOTed  in  the  same  place  as  the  other  public  recwds  in 
iriilch  the  census  of  the  pet^Ie  shall  have  been  registered. 

YL  OcTAVins 
Wmhtiih.  (Octavius,  afterward  named)  Augustus,  was  bora  m 
SaetadM^  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  Gahis  Ao- 
(AuratDi  b  ^°''"'  *  ^'*^*  before  sunrise  on  the  ninth  day  before  the 
k  tiu^ghrn  Calends  of  October,  on  Ozhead  Street,  Palatine  WU,  in 
rt^^'il'tJy  the  place  where  now  stands  a  chapel  built  a  little  after  his 
Andmt         death  and  dedicated  to  him. 

WfU,  44* «-      Tq  tiiig  day  his  nursery  may  be  seen  in  a  villa  bdongiiig 
to  the  family,  in  the  suburbs  of  Velitne.   It  is  a  very  smaD 
A*.  nxttn,  mudi  like  a  pastry.  Into  this  place  no  person  darts 

btrude  unless  necessary,  and  then  one  enters  with  great 
devotion,  for  a  belief  has  long  prevailed  that  those  irtio 
nuhly  Intrude  are  seized  with  great  horror  and  fear.  Tliis 
belief  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  a  remailable  inci- 
dent. A  new  inhabitant  of  the  house  took  up  his  lodging 
in  that  apartment,  either  by  chance  or  to  try  the  truth 
of  the  rqxnt.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  a  few 
hours  after  retiring,  he  was  thrown  out  by  some  sudden 
violence,  he  knew  not  what,  and  was  found  st;q>efied, 
lying  in  his  coverlet  in  front  of  the  chamber  door. 
Hb  mOj  When  only  four  years  old,  Octavius  lost  his  father;  aod 

^^^^  in  his  twelfth  year  he  pronounced  a  funeral  orati«i  in 
Awtmttiu,  8.  praise  of  his  grandmother  Julia.  Four  years  later,  ^en 
Octavius  put  on  the  dress  of  manhood,  Ccsai  in  his  tri- 
umph over  Africa  honored  him  with  several  military  re- 
wards, though  on  account  of  his  youth  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  war. 
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Octavios  wss  Uie  ion  of  the  daughter  of  Cnar*!  sister.  ^iA^cm 
He  was  appointed  master  of  Cesar's  hoise  fw  ooe  year, 
for  Cesar  at  times  made  this  a  yearly  office,  passing  it 
round  among  his  friends.  While  still  a  young  man,  he  was 
sent  by  Cssar  to  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  be 
educated  and  trained  in  the  art  of  war,  that  he  might  ac- 
cotapajxy  Cssar  on  his  expeditions.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  a  sx  months'  sojourn  in  Apollonia,  he  re- 
ceived news  one  evening  that  Cesar  had  been  killed  in  the 
senate-house  by  those  who  were  dearest  to  the  dictator, 
and  1^  were  at  the  time  the  most  powerful  persons  under 

After  the  death  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  Octavius  returned  j^^vjai 
to  Italy.    Antony  proceeded  to  Asia,  where  he  met  Oeo- 
patra,  Cjueen  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  j^.'i'^ 

After  his  expedition  against  the  Parthiaos,  he  was  dis-  ^j,,^  |,,  ,j, 
gusted  with  war  and  lived  at  ease.   In  this  period  he  tell  is 
love  with  Qeopatra,  and  as  if  his  aSairs  were  quite  prosper- 
ous, he  enjoyed  ^in;i*^1f  in  the  queen's  company. 

The  Egyptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunhen  genera], 
as  the  price  of  her  love,  nothing  less  than  the  Roman  em* 
pile.  This  gift  Antony  piomised  her,  as  though  the  Ro- 
mans were  easier  to  conquer  than  the  Farthians.  He  there- 
ton  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  not  secretly,  but  forgetting 
his  country,  his  name,  tc^,  and  fasces,  and  degennating 
wholly  in  thought,  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster.  In 
his  hand  was  a  golden  sceptre,  and  a  simitar  by  his  side,  (t^  i^iui, 
Wb  robe  was  of  purple  clasped  with  enormous  jewels;  and  nfocd.) 
he  wore  a  diadem  that  he  might  dally  with  the  queen  as 
A  king. 

At  the  first  report  of  these  proceedings,  Cesar  (Octa-  ^•*|ff^ 
Tiaous)  had  crossed  the  sea  from  Brundisium  to  meet  the  gt  B£. 
■ppioachiog  war.  .  .  .   We  bad  more  than  four  hundred 
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vessels,  the  enemy  about  two  htmdred,  but  the  azt  <rf  the 
enemy's  ships  made  vcp  for  their  inferiority  in  number. 
With  from  six  to  nine  banks  of  oars,  moimted  with  towen 
and  high  decks,  they  moved  along  like  castles  and  dties , 
the  seas  groaned  imder  them  and  the  wind  was  fatigued. 

Their  great  size,  however,  was  their  destruction.  Cesar's 
vessels  had  from  three  to  six  banks  of  oars  but  no  more. 
Ready  for  all  that  ne<%ssity  required,  whether  for  charging, 
retreating,  or  wheeling  round,  they  attacked  sevoal  of 
those  heavy  vessels  at  a  time.  In  these  encounters  Caesar's 
men  hurled  missiles  and  rammed  with  the  beaks  of  their 
ships;  they  threw  fire-brands  into  the  enemy's  vesseb  and 
dispersed  them  at  pleasure.  The  greatness  of  the  enemy's 
fwce  was  shown  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  what  happened 
after  the  victory.  Shattered  in  the  engagement,  the  vast 
fleet  ^read  the  sptals  of  Arabs,  Sabsans,  and  a  thousand 
other  Asiatic  nations  over  the  whole  face  of  the  deqi.  The 
waves,  driven  onward  by  the  winds,  continuaUy  threw  up 
purple  and  gold  on  the  shore. 

The  queen  began  the  flight;  she  made  off  into  the  aptn 
sea  with  her  gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony 
immediately  followed. 
TiM  tad  ^  But  Ciesar  pursued  hard  on  their  track.  .  .  .  First  An- 
QMpatia.  tony  raised  his  sword  gainst  himsdf.  The  queen,  falling 
at  Cfesar's  feet,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain,  for  her  charms 
were  too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  self-restraint  Her 
suit  was  not  for  life,  which  he  offered  her,  but  for  a  p(»ticm 
of  the  kin^om.  As  she  despaired  of  obtaining  this  from 
Cesar,  and  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  his  trium[di,  she 
took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  with- 
drew into  a  mausoleum,  as  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  is  called. 
There  after  putting  on  her  best  apparel  .  .  .  she  placed 
hezsdf  by  het  dear  Antony  in  a  coffin  filled  with  lidi  pei- 
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fumes,  and  applying  serpents  to  her  veins,  she  died  & 
death-like  sleep. 

Vn.  Tbe  Foetsy  or  the  Acs 
Tell  My  Sisiek 
Soldier,  that  flkst  from  thy  oonmde'a  UU,  • 

Though  weak  and  woimded  'neath  Penisla's  will;  | 

Heed  not  my  dying  groan,  uoi  weep  for  me. 
For  I  am  but  a  soldiec  like  to  thee. 
But  to  my  sister  the  sad  tale  deplore- 
So  mayst  thou  glad  thy  patent's  heart  once  more—  S^rij** 
Hon  GalJua  'scaped  from  Cesar's  armed  bands,  be^i^eS  by 
To  fall  unhonond  liere  by  felon's  hands.  r^^ 
If  o'er  the  Tuscan  wold  she  haply  see                                         4i-4oI^S 
Some  scattered  bones,  'tis  all  shell  fiod  of  me. 

The  Okigin  at  Belief  ik  the  Gods 

And  now  what  cause  haa  spread  over  great  nations  the  "^^  ^^ 
worship  of  the  divinities  of  the  gods,  and  filled  towns  with  templM?" 
altars,  and  led  to  the  performance  of  stated  rites, — rites  Lucmluib 
now  in  fashion  on  solemn  occasions  and  in  solemn  places,  ^"^^^ 
from  which  even  now  is  implanted  in  mortals  a  shuddering  WcrU,  5. 
awe  which  raises  new  temples  of  the  gods  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  prompts  men  to  crowd  them  on  festive  days,  all 
this  is  not  so  difficult  to  explain  in  words. 

In  sooth  tbe  races  of  mortal  men  would  see  in  waking  ^^ 
mind  glorious  forms,  would  see  them  in  sleep  of  yet  more  net*  (i)  on 
marvellotis  size  of  body.    To  these  forms  tbey  would  at-  "••"'•■ 
tribute  sense,  because  they  seemed  to  move  their  limbs  and 
to  utter  lofty  words  suitable  to  their  glorious  aspect  and 
surpassing  powers.   And  men  would  attribute  to  them  life 
everlasting,  because  their  face  would  ever  appear  and  thdr 
form  abide;  yes,  and  yet  without  all  this  reasoning,  because 
men  would  not  believe  that  being?  possessed  of  such  powers 
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could  lightly  be  overcome  by  ai^  toice.  They  would  be- 
lieve such  beings  to  be  pteeminest  in  bliss,  because  none  ot 
them  vas  ever  troubled  with  fear  of  death,  and  because  at 
the  same  time  in  sleep  persons  would  see  them  perform 
many  miracles,  without  feeling  fatigue  from  the  eSort. 
t»)  *•  Again  men  would  see  the  system  of  heavoi  and  the  djf- 

thauM-     f erent  seasons  of  the  year  come  round  in  r^ular  successioo, 
aatan.it        and  could  not  find  out  by  what  causes  this  was  done ;  there- 
fore tbcy  would  seek  a  refuge  in  handing  over  all  things  to 
the  gods,  and  in  supposing  all  things  to  be  guided  by  their 
nod.  And  they  placed  in  heaven  the  abodes  and  realms  of 
the  gods,  because  night  and  moon  are  seen  to  roll  through 
heaven, — moon,  day,  and  night,  and  night's  austere  con- 
stellations, and  night-wandering  meteors  of  the  sky,  and 
flying  bodies  of  flame,  clouds,  sim,  rains,  snow,  winds, 
lightnings,  hail,  and  rapid  rumblings,  and  loud  threatful 
thunder-daps, 
daw*  «at-        ^  hapless  race  of  men,  when  they  chaiged  the  gods  with 
•Uf  ?  "  such  acts  and  coupled  with  them  bitter  wrath !  what  groan- 

lags  did  they  then  beget  for  themselves,  what  wounds  for 
vs,  what  tears  for  their  children's  children!  No  act  is  it  of 
piety  to  be  often  seen,  with  veiled  head,  to  look  to  a  stone 
and  approach  every  altar  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground 
and  spread  out  the  palms  before  the  statues  of  the  gods  and 
sprinkle  the  altars  with  much  blood  of  beasts  and  link  vow 
on  vow,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  view  all  things  with  mind 
at  peace. 
l!»?tewWt  ^°^  when  we  turn  our  gaze  on  the  heavenly  quarters  of 
■■■"  the  great  upper  world  and  ether,  fast  above  the  glittering 

stars,  anii  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  courses  of  the  stm  and 
moon,  then  into  our  breasts  burdened  with  other  ilia,  that 
fear  as  well  begins  to  exalt  its  reawakened  head,  the  fear 
that  we  may  haply  find  the  power  of  the  gods  to  be  un- 
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limited,  ftble  to  wheel  the  bright  staxs  in  theii  unvaried 
motitKi;  for  lack  of  power  to  solve  the  question  troubles  the 
mind  with  doubts,  whether  there  was  ever  a  birth-time  of 
the  world,  and  whether  likewise  there  is  to  be  any  end;  how 
far  the  walls  of  the  world  can  endure  this  strain  of  restless 
motion;  or  whether  gifted  by  the  grace  of  the  gods  with  an 
everlasting  existence,  they  may  glide  on  throu{^  a  never- 
ending  tract  of  time  and  defy  the  strong  powers  <A  im- 


Again  who  is  there  whose  mind  does  not  shrink  into  itself 
with  fear  of  the  gods,  whose  limbs  do  not  cower  with  terror, 
when  the  pardied  earth  rocks  with  the  ^palling  thunder- 
stroke and  rattlings  run  through  the  great  heaven?  Do  not 
peoples  and  nations  quake,  and  proud  monarchs  shrink  into 
themsdves,  smitten  with  fear  tA  the  gods,  lest  t<a  any  foul 
transgresuon  or  overweening  word  the  heavy  time  of  reck- 
oning has  arrived  at  its  fulness?  When  too  the  utmost  fury 
<A  the  headstrong  wind  passes  over  the  sea,  and  sweeps 
over  its  waters  does  not  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  to- 
gether with  his  mighty  legitms  and  elephants,  draw  near 
with  vows,  to  seek  the  mercy  of  the  gods  and  ask  in  prayer 
^tb  fear  and  trembling  a  lull  in  the  winds,  and  pnqntious 
gales?  But  all  in  vain,  for  often  caught  up  in  the  furious 
hurricane,  he  is  borne  none  the  less  to  the  shoals  of  death; 
so  constantly  does  some  hidden  power  trample  on  human 
grandeur,  and  is  seen  to  tread  under  its  heel,  and  make 
sport  for  itself,  the  renowned  rods  and  cruel  axes. 

Again  when  the  whole  earth  rocks  under  their  feet,  and 
towns  tumble  with  the  shock,  or  doubtfully  threaten  to 
foil,  what  wonder  that  mortal  men  abase  themselves  and 
make  over  to  the  gods,  in  things  here  on  earth,  hig^  pi^ 
rogatives  and  marvelloua  powers,  sufficient  to  govern  aU 
tUngs? 
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Manukd's  Fisst  Mcsic 

'  Imitating  with  the  mouth  the  dear  notes  of  birds  was  In 
use,  and  gave  pleasure  to  the  ear,  long  before  men  were 
able  to  sing  in  tune  smooth-running  veises.  And  the  whi^ 
tlings  of  the  zephyr  through  the  hollow  reeds  firat  tauj^t 
peasants  to  blow  into  hollow  stalks.  Then  step  by  step 
they  learned  sweet  plaintive  ditties,  which  the  pipe  pouis 
forth  when  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  players — ^heard 
through  pathless  woods  and  forests  and  lawns,  through  the 
unfrequented  haunts  of  shepherds  and  abodes  of  unearthly 
calm.  These  things  would  soothe  and  gratify  thor  minds 
when  tbey  were  sated  with  food;  for  then  all  things  of  this 
kind  are  welcome. 

OitBa  therefore  stretched  in  groups  on  the  soft  grass  be- 
side a  stream  of  water,  under  the  boughs  of  a  }agii  tree,  tbey 
at  no  great  cost  would  pleasantly  refresh  thdr  bocUes, — 
above  all  when  the  weather  smiled  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year  painted  the  green  grass  with  flowers.  Then  wait 
round  the  jest,  the  tale,  the  peals  of  merry  laughter;  for  the 
peasant  muse  was  then  in  its  glory;  then  frohc  mirth  would 
prompt  to  entwine  head  and  shoulders  with  garlands 
plaited  with  flowers  and  leaves,  and  to  advance  in  the 
dance  out  of  stq),  and  move  the  limbs  clumsily  and  with 
clumsy  foot  beat  mother  earth;  this  would  cause  smiles 
and  peals  of  merry  laughter,  because  all  these  things  then, 
fnon  their  greater  novelty,  were  in  hi^  repute. 

-   The  Man  wttb  Wehz  Teeih 

Becauie  Egnatius'  teeth  are  nicely  wbite, 
To  grin  uid  show  them  b  his  sole  delight. 
If  haply  at  some  trial  he  appear, 
When  eloquence  commandB  the  giuhing  tear. 
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B/e  grins. — If,  at »  pile,  the  duteoui  wn,  CktaStK  m. 


Vile.) 


The  childless  mother  weepi,  for  t 

He  grina. — In  short,  whste'er  the  time  or  plue. 

Do  ts  he  may,  the  grin  still  muks  his  fsce: 

Tis  his  disease;  and  ^teaking  as  I  feel, 

I  cannot  oUl  it  decest  or  gcnteeL 


To  My  Faxh 
(Complaining  of  SexUui'  Trashy  Ontico} 

Whether,  my  farm,  the  Sabine  bounds  "Is  nj 

Or  Tlbur  hold  thy  peaceful  grounds;  ft™  ■*  , 

n       k  /    .  T..        *  .      •  TiDW  Of  In 

— For  those  who  love  me  like  a  fncnd  BaUna?  " 

Call  thee  of  Tibur;  those  who  a>me 
To  vex  my  pride,  with  any  sum 

That  tbou  art  Sabine  will  contend. — 

But  whether  that,  or  truly  classed 

'Mong  "Hbur'a  lands,  well  pleased  I've  passed 

Some  days  in  thy  sequestered  seat. 
Tltou  from  my  loaded  breast  bast  driven 
A  cough  my  stomach's  sins  had  given. 

Deserved  by  many  a  cosdy  treat. 

And  when  I  plainly  hoped  to  feed 
Ai  Seitius'  guest,  my  host  would  read 

His  speech  'gainst  Attius,  made  of  old. 
Twas  full  of  poison  and  disease; 
It  made  me  shiver,  made  me  sneeie. 

And  gave  me  a  bad  cough  and  cold. 

At  length  I  fled  into  thy  breast; 
And  there  with  medicine  and  rest 

Have  cured  myself  in  little  time: 
So  now  In  health  and  spirits  gay, 
Ify  warmest  thanks  to  thee  I  pay. 

Who  thus  hast  done  away  my  crime. 
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And  vhra  I  e'er  agtia  ihall  go 

1^  hear  hii  woifcs,  may  tbey  bestoir 

llinr  oHigh  and  cold,  not  on  my  hfd. 
But  upon  Seztitu'  lelf,  who  ne'er 
Aak*  me  to  sup,  but  when  the  bie 

I*  hculiif  hit  own  noMeaae  radl 


I.  Why  weie  the  Ramans  fond  of  PcRnpeyP  To  iriiat  poBtkal 
party  did  be  beloiig?  Was  he  or  Sertorius  the  greater  gaiOKt?  What 
G^  da  the  wars  with  Spartaaia  and  the  pitates  throw  on  the  condi- 
tlon  of  the  Roman  government? 

a.  Give  an  account  of  CatOine'a  conqniacy.  Describe  hb  dtat- 
acter.  What  an  the  points  made  by  Cicoo  in  the  tptetb 
f«nly  quoted?  What  reward  did  he  receive  for  hii  patriotic 
caeigyP 

3.  Wlw  are  the  autlM»B  of  these  sdectiona  cm  Oesar,  and  irtiat  b 
the  value  of  OLch  for  history?  What  was  the  pdOcy  of  Ccaar  aa 
consul?  Give  an  account  of  the  Gallic  druids;  the  Gallic  family  and 
funeral  customs 

4.  What  honors  were  voted  Cosar  as  dictator?  What  was  his 
poUcy  in  this  office?  Give  an  account  of  the  coo^iiacy.  Whatoti- 
mate  of  his  character  da  we  gain  from  these  selectioDi? 

5.  What  provisions  were  made  for  the  care  of  the  streets  l^  the 
Julian  municipal  law?  What  magistrates  had  charge  of  such  matten? 
What  restriction  was  placed  on  the  use  of  vehicles?  What  wen  the 
ijualifications  erf  the  higher  municipal  maglatrates?  What  regulatims 
were  made  concerning  the  census?    What  was  dmie  with  the  census 


6.  Qve  on  account  of  the  family  and  early  life  of  Octavius  (Augus- 
tus).  How  did  he  win  the  battk  off  Actium? 

7.  Bzi^am  thepoem,  "7eB«iy5Hfar."  Who  waa  the  author  (<f. 
du  ixviii)? 

8.  Who  was  Lucretius  (cf.  ch.  zxviii}?  What  hi  hjs  ofdnlon  was 
the  origin  of  the  i^giiHi  of  his  countrymen?  Does  he  consider 
their  religion  good  or  bad?  What  doubts  troubled  his  countrymen? 
Wbat  caused  rdigious  ftar?  What  in  hii  opinion  wm  the  fint  araA 
dBMUad? 
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f.  in»  «u  CktoOui  (cf.  ch.  xxvifi)?  What  wu  wMBg  about  the 
■mile  al  Bgaatiiia?  Why  did  the  poet  pieiec  Tibur  to  the  SaUne 
Doiutry?  What  quality  of  hli  friewb'  onUion  gave  the  poet  a  cold? 
How  did  he  leonrer  fan  it? 
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THE  FOtJNDING  OF  THE  PRINCIPATE;  ATTGIJSTDS 
AND  TIBERIUS 

I.  Pessonal  Tsaits  of  Augustus 
'He  ate  sparingly  (for  I  must  not  <Hmt  even  this),  and 

.      commonly  used  a  plain  diet.   He  was  particularly  fond  ot 

Aufiuiui,  16.  pQjjjsg  bread,  small  fishes,  new  cheese  made  of  cow's  mill:, 
and  greoi  figs  of  the  sort  which  bear  fruit  twice  a  year.  He 
did  not  wait  for  suiq>er,  but  took  food  at  any  time  and  in 

^u^  any  place  when  he  had  an  appetite.  The  following  pas- 
sages relative  to  this  subject,  I  have  transcribed  from  his 
letters,  "I  ate  a  little  bread  and  some  small  dates  in  my 
carriage."  Again;  "On  returning  home  from  the  pontifical 
palace  in  my  litter,  I  ate  an  ounce  of  bread  and  a  few 
rusins."  Again:  "Not  even  a  Jew,  my  dear  Tiberius,  ever 
keeps  such  strict  fast  on  the  Sabbath  as  I  have  to-day;  for 
while  in  the  bath,  and  after  the  first  hour  of  the  night,  I 
only  ate  two  biscuits  before  I  began  to  be  rubbed  with 
oil."  From  this  great  indifference  about  his  diet,  he  stxne- 
times  supped  by  himself,  before  the  banquet  b^^  or  after 
it  had  finished,  and  would  not  touch  a  moisd  at  table 
with  his  guests. 

Om  at  «lM.      He  was  by  nature  extremdy  sparing  in  the  use  of  wine. 

SoeL  Aai.  n.  Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  he  used  to  drink  <»i]y  three 
times  at  supper  in  the  camp  at  Mutina;  and  when  he  in- 
dulged himself  the  most,  he  never  exceeded  a  pint  .  .  . 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  suffered  at  times 
dangerous  fits  of  sickness,  e^>eciaUy  after  the  ccmqueat  oj 
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Cantabria,  when  he  was  reduced  to  such  a  conditioti  that  '**'^^ 
he  was  olidiged  to  undergo  a  desperate  and  doubtful  method 
of  cure;  for  warm  api^cations  having  no  dfect,  Antonius  '  '' 
Musa  directed  the  use  of  those  whidi  were  cold.  He  was 
likewise  subject  to  fits  <rf  sickness  at  stated  times  every 
year;  for  about  bis  birthday  he  was  commonly  a  little  in- 
disposed. In  the  b^inning  of  spring  he  was  attacked  by 
an  inflation  of  the  midriff;  and  when  the  wind  was 
southeriy,  with  a  cold  in  his  head.  By  all  these  com- 
plaints, his  constitution  was  so  shattered  that  he  could 
not  easily  bear  either  heat  or  cold. 

The  eyes  of  Augustus  were  bright  and  pierdng;  and  he  ^Z**" 
was  willing  to  have  people  think  there  was  divine  vigor  in 
them.  His  teeth  were  thin  set,  small  and  scaly,  his  hair  a 
little  curly,  and  inclined  to  a  yellow  color.  His  eyebrows 
met;  his  ears  were  small  and  he  had  an  aquiline  nose.  His 
amiplezioii  was  between  brown  and  fair;  his  stature  was 
low,  though  Julius  Marathus,  his  freedman,  says  he  was 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 

n.  His  GOVEBmtENT 
In  my  ^zth  and  seventh  consulships,  when  I  had  put  Ths  npob- 
an  end  to  the  dvil  wars,  after  having  obtained  complete 
control  of  affairs  by  universal  consent,  I  transferred  the  j^^^, 
commonwealth  from  my  own  dominion  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate  and  Roman  people.    In  return  for  this  favor  <m 
my  part,  I  received  by  decree  of  the  senate  the  title  Au- 
gustus; the  door-posts  of  my  house  were  publicly  decked 
with  laurels,  a  dvlc  crown  was  fixed  above  my  door,  and 
in  the  Julian  curia  was  placed  a  golden  shield,  which  by  its  (JuHui  ■ 
inscriptions  bore  witness  that  it  was  given  me  by  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people  on  account  of  my  valor,  clemency, 
justice,  and  piety.   After  that  time  I  excelled  all  others  in 
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Sgmty,  but  <rf  power  I  hdd  no  moie  than  thoie  tbo  hdd 

wbo  were  my  colleagues  in  any  magistracy. 
Tb*  (mA-        Iq  this  way  he  had  faia  headship  ratified  by  the  senate 
^dvata.     and  the  people.    As  he  wished  evra  so  to  i4q>ear  to  be 
Dk)  Cudtti,    democratic  in  principle,  he  accepted  all  the  caie  and  super- 
^-  *'-  intendence  of  public  business  on  the  ground  that  it  le- 

V*  ^rf^hh     '3^'^^  oqiert  attention,  but  said  that  he  should  not  per- 
Bdection  evi-   sooally  govern  all  the  provinces  and  those  that  he  did 
to  t£  oan-    govern  he  should  not  ke^  in  his  dia^e  perpetually.  The 
wbi^  Km     *^^^^^  ones,  because  (as  he  said)  they  were  pettcefiU  and 
him  consular    free  from  wai,  he  gave  over  to  the  senate.    But  the  moie 
cotdn^iOT-    powerful  he  hrid  in  possession  because  they  woe  sli[9ay 
yi^'"  ^   ^^  dangerous  and  either  had  enonies  in  adjoining  teni- 
AneitHi         *°^>  °^  °°  ^^  ^"™  account  weTC  able  to  cause  a  great 
WerU,  451  i    uprising.     His  pretext  was  that  the  senate  should  feai^ 
lessly  gather  the  fruits  of  the  finest  portion  of  the  empire 
while  he  himself  had  the  labors  and  the  dangers:  the  real 
purpose  of  this  plan  was  that  the  senators  be  unarmed 
and  tmprepared  for  battle,  while  he  alone  had  arms  and 
kept  s(ddiers. 
PrarineU         Africa  and  Numldia,  Ana  and  Greece  with  Ei»ius,  tlK 
Dalmatian  and  Macedonian  territories,  SicQy,  Crete,  and 
Libya  adjacent  to  Crete,  Bithynia  with  the  adjoining 
Pootua,  Sardinia  and  Batica,  were  consequently  hdd  to 
belong  to  the  people  and  senate^    Casar's  were  the  re- 
maindn  of  Spain,  the  neighborhood  of  Tarraco  and  Lusi' 
tania,  all  Gauls  (Narbcmenas,  the  Lugdunensis,  Aquitania, 
and  Bdgica).  .  .  .    Iliese  provinces,  then,  and  the  so- 
called  Hollow  Syria,  Phcenicta  and  Cilida,  Cyprus  and 
the  Egyptians,  fell  at  that  time  to  Cesar's  shue.    Later 
he  gave  Cyprus  and  Gaul  adjacent  to  Narbo  back  to  tbe 
people,  and  he  himself  took  Dalmatia  instead.    This  was 
also  done  subsequently  in  the  case  of  other  provinces  as 
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tlie  prt^reas  of  my  narrative  will  show.  I  have  enumei- 
sted  these  in  such  detail  because  now  each  one  of  them  is 
ruled  separately  whereas  in  old  times  and  for  a  long  period 
the  provinces  were  governed  two  and  three  together. 

The  otheis  I  have  not  mentioned  because  some  of  them  DmolMi 
were  acquired  later,  and  the  rest,  even  if  they  had  been  al- 
ready subdued,  were  not  being  governed  by  the  Romans, 
but  either  were  left  to  enjoy  their  own  laws,  or  had  been 
turned  over  to  some  kingdom.  All  of  them  that  after  this 
came  into  the  Roman  empire  were  attached  to  the  posses 
aons  of  the  man  temporarily  in  power.  This,  thai,  was 
the  division  of  the  provinces. 

m.  OaIH   or   LOYKLTt   TO   AnOITSTDS   AND   TO   Btt 

Faioly 

SWOUt  BY  IBS  Papblaoohiahb 

lU*  document,  In  the  Gredt  kagiu^,  ii  preserved  In  an  tnacri^ 
tktn.  It  belong*  to  tbe  year  3  B.C.  The  octuioa  which  called  tat 
thii  wann  eiprewion  of  allegiaiice  may  have  been  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  RcHDc's  relations  with  Parthia  and  AimeniK;  it  Receded  by 
two  yean  the  dipbmatlc  misaioa  of  Gains,  adopted  kid  (bom  grand- 
son) of  Augiutus,  to  the  Orient.  The  act,  purely  voluntary,  testifies 
to  the  zealous  a&ection  foi  the  ruling  family  cherished  by  the  eaateiiy 
provnicet.  Tlie  Romans  wbo  were  engaged  m  bunnctt  b  Papilla* 
tonia  jcnned  In  the  oath.    Translated  by  the  editon. 

I  swear  by  Zeus,  Earth,  and  Sun,  and  aU  the  gods  and  Br  an  tka 
goddesses,  and  l^  Augusttis  himself  that  I  will  be  well-  '"^ 
minded  to  Cssar  Augustus  and  to  his  children  thiou^out 
the  whole  dme  of  life  in  word  and  deed  and  heart,  regard- 
ing as  friends  whomsoever  they  so  regard,  and  oooaidering 
enemies  whomsoever  they  so  consider,  that  I  will  spext 
neither  body  nor  soul  nor  life  nor  children  in  their  interests, 
but  in  evay  way  wiU  endure  every  danger  in  their  behalf. 
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And  whatever  I  see  or  hear  against  tliem,  either  said  or 
plotted  or  done,  that  I  will  report,  and  will  be  an  enemy  to 
the  one  who  says  or  plots  or  does  any  such  thing.  And 
whomsoever  they  judge  to  be  enemies,  such  persons  I  will 
pursue  and  ward  oSbysea  and  land.  But  if  I  do  anything 
is  violation  of  this  oath,  and  fail  to  fulfill  it  to  the  letter, 
I  invoke  Mpoa  myself  and  my  body  and  soul  and  life,  and 
u[>on  my  children  and  all  my  race,  destruction  and  ruin 
even  to  the  uttermost  generation;  and  may  neither  earth 
nOT  sea  receive  the  bodies  of  me  and  mine  or  of  my  chil- 
dna,  and  may  not  earth  bear  fruit  for  us. 

IV.  The  Centenasy  Festival  (Lin)i  SfCULAREs)  of  the 
Yeak  17  B.C. 
In  the  upper  classes  of  Rome  at  this  time  there  Koiu  to  have  been 
a  widespread  belief  that  the  soda!  legislation  of  Augustus,  18  B.C., 
marked  the  dose  of  the  irign  of  vice  and  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  purit;- 
TIm  "board  of  fifteen  for  performing  sacred  rites,"  among  whom  was 
Augustus,  consulted  the  SibyUine  Books,  and  found  in  them  direc 
tims  to  make  ready,  by  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  Games,  for 
tbe  pure  reign  of  Apollo.  Tradition  declared  that  thii  festival  was 
first  celebiated  in  the  early  years  of  tbe  Republic  tor  tbe  purpose  of 
expelling  a  pestilence,  and  that  it  was  repeated  every  century — or 
lather,  eveiy  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  latter  was  an  era  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Etruscans  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Longest  possible 
limit  of  human  life.  In  addition  to  tlus  Etruscan  element,  there  were 
also  Greek  and  Roman  elements  in  the  institution  as  it  ensted  in  the 
Augustan  age.  Tbe  following  epigraphic  account  of  the  Augustan 
celebration  of  the  {cstival  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  "board  of  fif- 
teen," translated  by  the  editon. 

In  the  following  ni|^t  in  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  Imperator  Ciesar  Augustus  sacrificed 
according  to  Greek  rite  nine  female  lambs,  and  nine  she- 
goats,  and  prayed:  ...  "I  pray  and  beseech  you  that 
ye  augment  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pec^ 
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the  quirites  in  war  and  peace,  and  that  ye  guard  forever  ^'^'^^  ■ 

the  latin  name,  and  grant  eternal  safety  and  health  to  tam  foe 

the  Roman  people  the  quirites,  and  be  propitious  to  the  p^S^^ 

Roman  people  the  quirites,  and  to  the  legions  of  the  Ro-  nw""!"* 


man  people  the  quirites,  and  keep  safe  the  state  of  the 
Roman  people  the  quirites;  that  ye  may  show  yourselves  ^"^  "" 
veli-minded  and  favorable  to  the   Roman  people  the  iam  oi  the 
quirites,  to  the  college  of  fifteen,  to  me  and  my  house  and  S^iSerta- 
family,  and  that  ye  accept  this  sacrifice  of  nine  female  ^  »*  '"^ 
lambs  and  nine  she-goats  offered  unblemished;  because  Ovoa- 
of  these  matters,  on  account  of  this  female  lamb,  offered 
without  blemish,  be  and  become  ye  favorable  and  propi- 
tious to  the  Roman  people  the  quirites,  to  the  college  of 
fifteen,  to  me,  to  my  house,  and  to  my  family." 

After  the  completion  of  these  sacrifices,  games  were  lliabaa- 
celebrated  in  the  night  on  a  stage  with  no  theatre  ad-  team- 
joined  or  seats  placed;  and  a  hundred  and  ten  matrons,  "^°** 
according  to  instructions  issued  by  the  fifteen,  held  a 
fiellistemia  (women's  banquet)  to  Juno  and  Diana,  with 
two  seats  placed  (for  the  goddesses). 

Then  were  celebrated  the  Latin  games  in  the  wooden  Tha  lubi 
theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  the  Campus  next  to 
the  Tiber,  and  in  the  same  form  the  matrons  held  the 
sellistemia,  nor  were  interrupted  those  games  which  had 
been  begun  in  the  night.  .  .  . 

Then  to  the  hundred  and  ten  married  matrons,  to  whom 
the  order  had  been  issued,  M.  Agrippa  dictated  a  prayer 
in  the  following  words: 

"Juno  queen, — and  may  it  be  well  to  the  Roman  people  ^J^"* 
the  quirites — the  married  matrons  on  their  knees  beseech 
thee  to  augment  in  war  and  peace  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  the  quirites,  always  to  protect  the  Latin 
name,  to  bestow  etonal  safety,  victory  and  strength  on 
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the  Romui  people  the  quirites,  grant  thy  favor  to  the 
Roman  people  the  quirites  and  to  the  lemons  of  the  Roman 
people  tilt  quirites,  keep  safe  the  republic  of  the  Roman 
pe(^>le  the  quirites,  be  good-willed  and  propitious  to  the 
Roman  people  the  quirites,  to  the  *  fifteen  for  performing 
the  sacred  rites '  and  to  us.  .  .  .  These  things  we,  the  hun- 
dred and  ten  married  matrcMis  of  the  Roman  people  the 
quirites  on  our  bended  knees  beg  and  beseech  of  thee." 

[Reference  is  then  made  to  further  rites  including  a 
sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Terra  Mater  and  to  Apdlo  and 
Diana  on  the  Rdatine  Mount.] 

After  the  completion  of  this  sacrifice  twenty-seven  boys 
to  whom  it  had  been  ordered,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
were  both  alive,  and  the  same  number  of  girls  (of  the  same 
descr^>tif«)  sang  a  hymn  (on  the  Palatine)  and  in  the 
same  way  on  the  CapitoUne. 

Q.  Hraatius  Flaccus  ccmiposed  the  hymn. 

[Hie  festival  closed  with  various  other  ceremtaies]. 

V.  Fkok  ibe  Seculax  Hyhn 

To  ApOUO  AMD  Duiu 

(CdoipaMd  Ye  powcn  (Hvinc, 

by  Hoiks  Unto  miidodle  youth  dvemomlapiml 

iSSo^  Ye  power,  divine, 

witbwUcli  To  pladd  age  give  peue, 

uT^o^  And  to  the  stock  of  Romulus  ensure 

bratad  tlia  Dominitm  vut,  a  Dever-fuUng  Une, 

op«iila|  if  j^aj  ]j,  ^  noUe  tliingt  itili  make  them  to  inoeuel 

UUiSyS"  And  (A  I  may  be  who  »o* 

ol  Auftutm  To  ytta  with  mOk-wUte  itetn  t^dlfts  hia  prayer, 
5^*10^  ^»tWn  whoae  veina  doth  flow 

■btolahmt.  Keoowntd  Ancblscs'  Uood,  and  Venna'  ever  blr, 
^e^and»  B«  ttfllin  war  supreme,  yet  atill  the  fe« 

""^  ~  nl 
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'    Now,  even  now  the  Mede 
Onr  botta  mmipoteot  by  Und  and  K*, 

And  Albui  ua  feui;  tbe  Scythiuu,  Ute 
So  vauntiug,  and  the  hordes  of  Ind  kwait. 
On  low  expectant  knee, 
What  (enns  soe'er  we  may  be  minded  to  concede. 
Now  Faith,  and  Peace,  and  Honor,  and  the  old 
Primeval  Shame,  and  Worth  long  beld  in  lona. 

To  reappear  make  bold. 
And  blisaful  Plenty,  with  her  'witifni!  htm. 
Doth  all  bcT  pmlwi  unfokL 

And  ohi  may  he,  the  Seer  Divine, 
God  of  the  fulgent  bow, 
nicebus,  belovid  of  the  Muses  laoe, 

Who,  for  tbe  body  racked  and  won)  with  woe 
By  art*  remedial  finda  an  anodyne. 
If  he  with  no  unloving  eye  doth  view 

Tbe  crested  heists  and  bafls  of  Palatine, 

On  toahBtrenew 
Prokfflg  the  weal  of  Borne,  the  blest  (stata 
Of  Latimn,  and  on  *h^m^  long  ana  tbrou^it 
Stm  growing  bonon,  still  new  jcvs  ai 


fTheaxes 
bto"* 


tbem  Alban 
after  Alba 
Lopsa,  the 

of  Rome  and 


towfaich 
AogusCus  b< 
k)n(ed  by 


Aikd  may  She,  too,  who  makea  bet  hamtt 
On  Aventine  and  Algidut  iJway, 
May  She,  Diana,  grant 
Tbe  piaym,  wUcfa  duly  hoe 
The  Fifteen  Men  upaa  this  festal  day 

To  hcT  devoutly  send, 
And  to  the  youth's  pure  adjuratiras  knd 
No  unpnidtxNiB  earl 

Now  braneward  we  repair, 

PuH  of  the  blessid  hope,  that  wffl  aot  M, 
That  Jove  and  all  the  gods  have  beatd  our  piayer, 

And  with  approving  smQcs  our  homage  hail,— 
We,  skilled  in  dunal  hannonies  to  raise 
Tbe  hyaik  to  Pboebos  and  Diana's  ptalae. 


Rlw  Fifteen 
Men  who  bad 
chain  of  the 
Sbymne 
Booki,  which 
ordained  t^*** 
cdebntioD. 
TbeDmnber 
oCmenin 
thiscolleit 
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VI.  City  IiffBOVEHzms 

(In  bis  public  works  Augustus  showed  the  true  Roman 
spirit.)  The  Greek  cities  are  thought  to  have  flourished 
mainly  on  account  of  the  happy  cb<Hce  made  by  their 
founders,  the  beauty  or  strength  o£  their  sites,  their  near- 
ness to  some  port,  and  the  excellence  of  the  country.  But 
Roman  prudence  was  more  particularly  employed  on  mat- 
ters which  had  received  but  little  attention  from  the 
Greeks,  such  as  paving  their  roads,  building  aqueducts, 
and  sewers  to  convey  the  sewage  of  the  dty  into  the  Tiber. 
In  fact  they  have  paved  the  roads,  cut  throu^  hills,  and 
filled  up  valleys,  that  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  by 
wagon  from  the  ports.  The  sewers,  arched  over  with  hewn 
stones,  are  large  enough  in  some  parts  for  wagons  loaded 
with  hay  to  pass  through;  while  so  plentiful  is  the  siqiply 
of  water  from  the  aqueducts  that  rivers  may  be  said  to 
flow  through  the  dty  and  the  sewers,  and  almost  every 
house  is  furnished  with  water-pipes  and  cquous  fountains. 
This  water-supply  is  largely  the  woric  of  Marcus  Agrippa. 
Many  ornaments,  too,  he  bestowed  on  the  dty. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  andents,  occupied  with 
greater  and  more  pressing  affairs,  paid  little  attention  to 
beautifying  Rome.  But  their  successors,  and  e^wdally 
those  of  our  day,  without  n^ecting  necessary  mattes, 
have  at  the  same  time  embellished  the  dty  with  many 
^endid  objects.  Pompey,  divine  Cesar,  and  Augustus, 
with  his  children,  friends,  wife,  and  sister,  have  zealously 
surpassed  all  others  in  the  munificence  of  these  decorati<ms. 
The  greater  number  of  improvements  may  be  seen  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  which  to  the  beauties  of  nature  adds 
those  of  art.  The  remarkable  size  of  the  plain  pennits 
duriot-races  and  other  feats  ot  hocsemsiuhip  without 
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hindrance,  and  allows  multitudes  to  exercise  themselves 
at  ball,  in  the  circus,  and  in  the  palestra.  The  buildings 
which  surround  it,  the  turf  covered  with  herbage  all  the 
year  round,  the  hilltops  beyond  the  Tiber,  extending  from 
its  banks  like  a  panorama,  present  a  view  which  the  eye 
abandons  with  regret. 

Near  this  plain  is  another  surrounded  with  columns, 
sacred  groves,  three  theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  and  sup^b 
temples  dose  to  one  another.  So  magnificent  is  the  place 
that  it  would  seem  idle  to  describe  the  rest  of  the  dty  after 
it.  For  this  reason  the  Romans,  esteemii^  it  the  most 
sacred  place,  have  there  erected  funeral  monuments  to 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  monuments  is  the  Mausoleum,  which 
consists  of  a  mound  of  earth  raised  on  a  high  foundation 
of  white  marble,  situated  near  the  river  and  covered  to  the 
tc^  with  evergreen  shrubs.  On  the  summit  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Czsar  Augustus,  and  beneath  the  mound  are 
the  ashes  of  himself,  his  relatives,  and  friends.  Behind  is 
a  large  grove  with  charming  promenades.  In  the  centre 
of  the  plain  is  the  spot  where  the  body  of  this  prince  was 
reduced  to  ashes;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  double  cndosure, 
one  <^  marble,  the  other  of  iron;  and  the  interior  is  planted 
with  poplars.  If  from  there  you  proceed  to  visit  the  an- 
dent  Forum,  which  is  equally  filled  with  basilicas,  porticos,  Tii*  I9 
and  temples,  you  will  there  behold  the  Capitol,  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  with  the  noble  works  which  adorn  them,  and  the 
[uazzaofLivia, — eadi  succeeding  place  causingyou  speedily 
to  forget  what  you  have  before  seen.    Such  is  Rome. 

VII.  A  Possible  Heir 

Meanwhile  as  supports  to  his  despotism  he  raised  to  the 

<dSce  of  poDtifl  and  to  the  curule  edileship  Claudius  Mar- 
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Ba  hdn.      cellus,  liis  sister's  son,  while  a  mere  stripling,  and  he  gave 
Tadtu^  two  consecutive  consulships  to  Marcus  Agri{q>a,  of  humble 

Am»it,  L  a.  ijjf^  |jy^  g^  good  soldier,  and  one  who  had  shared  his  vic- 
toiy.  Marcellus  soon  afterward  died.  [In  his  memory 
Vergil  inserted  in  the  Mneid  some  beautiful  lines,  repre- 
senting JEaeas  conversing  with  Anchisea  about  the  spirit 
of  Marcellus  in  the  realm  of  Hades.] 

KiTMlhw.  iGoeu  .  .  .  noticed 

.„    ...  ■    ,    Walking  a  youth,  flupnb  in  his  figure  and  glittering  tmnor; 

But  his  brow  was  uncheered,  and  his  eyes  trot  dejected  in  tupect. 
"Who,  my  father,  ia  he  who  attends  on  the  hero  in  gtung? 
Is  he  Us  son,  or  some  one  of  his  noUe  line  of  descenditnti? 
What  an  array  of  attendants  about  himi  what  majesty  in  hlml 
But  dark  night  flits  round  his  head  with  st^rawful  ahadowa." 
Then  did  his  father  Anchises  proceed,  wtuie  the  tears  were  np-wdUng: 
"0  my  b^otteo,  inquire  not  the  exquisite  grief  of  thy  kindred: 
Him  shall  the  fates  just  show  to  the  world,  and  no  longer  permit  htm 
Here  to  remain;  too  mi^ty  to  you  had  the  Roman  auccessiaa 
Seemed,  ye  Supemals,  ff  gifts  ■□  peculiar  had  lasted  fcn^ever. 
What  lamentations  of  heroes  shaU  yon  plain  post  to  the  mighty 
City  of  Mavorst   Or,  Hber,  what  pageants  of  mourning  shalt  thou. 

too. 
Witness  ere  bng,  as  thou  dose  by  the  new  made  tepukhte  ^idettl 
No  such  a  youth  from  the  Ilian  nation  shall  ever  his  Latin 
Ancestors  lift  to  so  heightened  a  hope,  nor  shall  ever  hereafter 
Romulus'  land  boast  over  another  so  cherished  a  darling] 
Ahlfor  thypietyl  Ablfor  the  pristine  faith,  and  the  right  hand 
Dauntless  in  warl  with  impunity  none  could  have  dared  to  attxd  him, 
Meeting  him  when  he  was  armed  or  with  in&ntry  diarging  (w  foemen, 
Or  when  digging  bis  spurs  in  the  flanks  of  his  leathery  warixxae. 
Abl  lamentable  boyl  if  ever  thou  huistest  thy  hard  fate, 
Ihou  shalt  became  a  MARCELLUS  t  bring  lilies  in  plentiful  bandf ub; 
I  will  the  flowers  puipureal  strew,  and  the  soul  of  m 
Load  with  the  (KCK&ts  at  least,  and  will  render  if  only  an  a 
Ssrvice- 


tiooed  is  the 
lunous  Mar- 
cellus of  the 
Second 
Ponk  War; 


WttU,  3*M 
j^i,  vL 


mltbtrdt 
ofkutl) 
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Vm.  TOK  Crabacteb  and  the  Accession  ot  TtsEBius 
Tiberius  Gaudius  Nax>  was  three  years  old  when  livia, 
datigbter  of  Claudianus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Caesar  vdu.^  B. 
(Octavianus)  for  she  had  been  contracted  to  him  by  Nero,  "*■ 
her  former  husband.  Tiberius,  a  youth  trained  in  the  Br'Jj?'^j»^ 
noblest  principles,  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  birth, 
beauty,  dignity,  valuable  knowledge,  and  superior  capacity. 
From  the  beginning  he  gave  hc^>es  of  becoming  the  great 
man  he  now  is,  and  by  his  appearance  he  announced  him- 
self a  prince.  Made  quiestor  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
b^;an  to  act  in  a  public  character;  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  stepfather  he  took  such  judicious  measures,  both  in 
Rome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  excessive  price  of  pro- 
visicma  and  the  sc&rd^  of  ami  that,  from  what  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  it  could  plainly  be  seen  how  great  he 
was  to  become. 

He  mairied  Agripptna  (\^psania),  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  and  granddaughter  of  Ctedlius  Atticus,  a 
Roman  knight, — the  person  to  whom  Cicero  has  addressed  rSSiUh^, 
so  many  letters.    After  the  birth  of  his  son  Dnisus,  Ti- 
berius was  obliged  to  part  with  her,  though  she  retained 
bis  affections,  ...  to  make  way  for   marrying  Julia,   (B7  thb 
daughter  of  Augustus.    This  step  he  took  with  extreme  Ttbohu 
reluctance;  for. besides  having  the  wannest  attachment  to  ^^^  "" 
Agrippina,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Julia.  .  .  .  Ansuttuk.) 
The  divorcing  of  Agrippina  gave  him  the  deepest  regret; 
and  on  meeting  her  afterward  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
so  pas^onately  expressive  of  affection  that  care  was  taken 
that  she  should  never  again  come  in  his  sight. 

After  the  funeral  of  Augustus  all  prayers  were  addressed  TflMdaa 
to  Hberius.    On  his  part,  he  urged  various  reasons  (for  tt»  i^jtiM 
declining  the  government) — especially  the  greatness  of  the  ••■•'• 
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TadtM.^  empire  ajid  his  distrust  of  himsdf.  "Only  the  intellect  ol 
the  divine  Augustus,"  he  said,  "is  equal  to  such  a  burden. 
Called  as  I  have  been  by  him  to  share  his  anxieties,  I  have 
learned  by  experience  how  exposed  to  fortune's  caprices  is 
the  task  of  universal  rule.  Consequently  a  state  which 
has  the  support  of  so  many  great  men  should  not  put 
everything  on  one  alone;  for  many  by  uniting  their  efforts 
will  more  easily  discharge  public  functions."  There  was 
more  grand  sentiment  than  good  faith  in  such  words.  .  .  . 
The  senators,  however,  whose  only  fear  was  lest  they 
mif^t  seem  to  understand  him,  burst  into  complaints, 
tears,  and  prayers. 

T»dtq«,  Wearied  at  last  by  the  assembly's  clamorous  entreaties 

'      '   and  by  the  urgent  demands  of  individual  senators,  he 

gradually  gave  way,  though  he  would  not  admit  that  he 

was  undertaking  the  imperial  rule,  but  yet  ceased  to 

refuse  it. 

DC.  Adunistsation  of  TiBESins 

pa  Pj^H^j"-      "If  all  poor  men  b^n  to  come  here  and  to  b^  mon^ 

thrift  for  their  children,  individuals  will  never  be  satis&ed,  and 

SiSJiw*'      the  state  will  be  bankrupt.    Certainly  our  ancestors  did 

_  .      ^^   not  grant  the  privilege  of  occasionally  proposing  amend- 

nati,  n.  3S,      ments  or  suggesting,  in  our  turn  for  speaking,  something 

speak  cd       for  the  general  advantage  in  order  that  we  might  in  this 

nberioi.        house  increase  our  private  business  and  property,  thereby 

d^K^tor     ''""g'lig  odium  on  the  Senate  and  on  princes  whether 

«M  not  they  concede  or  refuse  their  bounty.    In  fact,  it  is  not  a 

subject  be-      request,  but  an  importunity,  as  utterly  unreasonaUe  as 

j^^^  it  is  unforeseen,  for  a  senator,  when  the  house  has  met  on 

other  matters,  to  rise  from  his  place  and,  pleading  the 

number  and  age  of  his  children,  put  a  pressure  on  the 

delicacy  of  the  Senate,  then  transfer  the  same  OHistraint 
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to  myadf,  and  as  it  were,  break  open  the  exchequer,  which 
if  we  exhaust  it  by  improper  favoritism,  will  have  to  be 
replenished  by  crimes.  Money  was  given  you,  Hortalus, 
by  Augustus,  but  without  solidtation,  and  not  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  always  given.  Otherwise  industry 
will  languish  and  idleness  be  encouraged,  if  a  man  has 
nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  hope  from  himself,  and  every 
one  in  utter  recklessness  will  expect  relief  from  others, 
thus  beajming  useless  to  himself  and  a  burden  to  me." 

Next  the  emperor  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  ^£^^^ 
election  of  a  Vestal  Virgin  in  the  room  of  Ocda,  who  for 
fifty-seven  years  had  presided  with  the  most  immaculate  Amuh,  iL 
virtue  over  the  Vestal  worship.    He  formally  thanked  ^■ 
Fontdus  Agrippa  and  Domitius  Follio  for  offering  their 
daughters  and  so  vying  with  one  another  in  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth.     PoUio's  daughter  was  preferred,  only 
because  her  mother  had  lived  with  one  and  the  same  hus- 
band, while  Agrippa  had  impaired  the  honor  of  his  house 
by  a  divorce.  The  emperor  ctHisoled  bis  daughter,  passed 
over  though  slie  was,  with  a  dowry  of  a  miUicoi  sesterces. 

As  the  dty  pc^ulace  complained  of  the  cruel  dearaess  l)^"^  "' 
of  com,  he  fixed  a  price  for  grain,  to  be  paid  by  the  pur-  n«aiatad. 
chaser,  promising  himself  to  add  two  sesterces  on  every  /t.  gj. 
peck  for  the  traders.    But  he  would  not  therefore  accept 
the  title  of  "Father  of  the  Country,"  which  once  before, 
too,  had  been  offered  him,  and  he  sharply  rebuked  those  5*j'4^ ""' 
who  called  his  work  "divine"  and  himself  "lord."    Con-  tttnd  (ne- 
seqaenUy  speech  was  restricted  and  perilous  under  a  ^j^' 
prince  who  feared  freedom  while  he  hated  s):copiiancy.      taincd. 

A  furious  conflagration  damaged  the  capital  to  an  un-  ^«< 
usual  extent,  redudng  Mount  Cxiius  to  ashes.    "  It  was 
aniU-8tarTedyear,"peopIebegantosay,  "and  the  prince's  j^' 
puipoK  <rf  Ittving  Rome  must  have  been  formed  under 
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evil  omens."  They  b^fan  in  vulgar  fashion  to  trace  ill- 
luck  to  guilt,  when  Tiberius  checked  them  by  distributing 
LOwniitj  a  money  in  proportion  to  losses  sustained.  He  received  a 
°**  vote  of  thanks  in  the  senate  from  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers, and  was  applauded  by  the  p(q>ulace  for  having  as- 
sisted with  his  liberality, — without  partiality  or  the  solid- 
tatioQS  of  friends, — stiaogera  whom  be  himself  sought 
out. 

Twelve  fomous  cities  of  Am  fell  by  an  earthquake  me 
n^ht,  so  that  the  destruction  was  all  the  more  unf<»eseen 
A^M^  &°(1  fearful.  And  there  was  no  means  cS  escape  usual  in 
U-  47-  such  a  disaster,  by  rushing  out  into  the  open  country;  for 

in  the  case  before  us  the  yawning  earth  swallowed  the 
people  up.  Vast  mountains  collapsed ;  what  had  been  level 
ground  seemed  to  be  raised  aloft,  and  fires  blazed  out  amid 
the  ruin.  The  misfortune  fell  most  fatally  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Sardis,  and  attracted  to  them  the  largest 
share  of  sympathy.  The  emperor  promised  ten  million 
sesterces,  and  remitted  for  five  years  all  their  dues  to  the 
treasury  or  to  the  emperor's  purse.  It  was  deteimined 
that  the  people  of  these  cities  .  .  .  should  be  exempt  from 
tribute  for  that  length  of  time,  and  some  one  was  to  be 
sent  to  examine  their  actual  condition  and  to  relieve  them. 
B^pt'*'  Tiberius  suppressed  aU  foreign  religions,  including  the 

itUlJaa.  Egyptian  and  Jewish  rites;  those  who  practised  these 
Suetooiui,  superstitions  he  compelled  to  bum  their  vestments  and 
Ttiaiia,  36.  ^  jj,^  sacred  utensils.  Under  pretence  of  military  serv^ 
ice  he  distributed  the  Jewish  youths  among  the  provinces 
noted  for  their  unhealthful  climate;  and  he  dismissed  from 
the  dty  all  the  rest  of  that  nation  as  well  as  prosdytei 
to  that  faith,  under  pain  of  slavery  for  life  unlest  they 
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8TUD1B8 

1.  Deicribe  the  diet  of  Augustus.  What  wu  hia  bMlth?  What 
bearing  ctBtuislly  had  this  conditicm  on  his  public  polity? 

t.  How  does  be  wy  he  restored  the  Republic?  What  power  wai 
be  to  exerdse  outude  of  Rome?  What  power  was  left  the  senate? 
Why  do  we  speak  of  hia  govenuoent  as  &  prindpate? 

3.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  eastern  provindali  toward  him  and 
his  family?   Did  the  leading  Romans  have  the  same  feeling  iot  him? 

4.  What  idea  does  this  document  give  you  of  the  diaractei  of  tha 
tAA  Roman  wonhip? 

5.  Contrast  the  Hymn  written  by  Horace. 

6.  Describe  the  public  woilu  of  Augustus. 

7.  What  is  here  said  of  Uarcdlus?  Had  Augustui  a  right  to 
aj^joiut  a  man  to  succeed  bim? 

S.  How  did  Hberius  obtain  the  succession?  Who  was  he  and  what 
hind  of  a  man? 

9.  What  was  his  policy  with  reference  to  spendthrift  senators? 
Was  it  wise?  What  was  thought  of  divorced  people  who  married 
again?  What  was  done  to  lower  the  price  of  grain?  Compare 
present  con<Uticos.  What  else  did  Tiberius  do  to  relieve  the  unf<Hti»- 
aate?   What  geaenl  inqifCMion  ol  Tiberius  do  these  eztncts  make? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

FROM  PRINCIPATE  TO  MONARCHY:  THE  CLAUD- 
IAN  AND  THE  FLAVIAN  PRINCES 

A.  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCES 

L  CUUDIUS 

EiTHES  standing  or  sitting,  but  especially  when  lie  lay 
asleep,  Claudius  had  a  majestic  and  graceful  appearance; 
for  he  was  tall,  but  not  slender.  His  gray  locks  became  him 
well,  and  he  had  a  full  neck.  But  his  knees  were  feeble 
and  failed  him  in  walking,  so  that  his  gait  was  ungainly  on 
state  occasions  as  well  as  when  he  was  taking  exercise. 
Boisterous  in  his  laughter,  he  was  still  more  so  in  bis 
wrath.  ...  He  stammered,  too,  in  his  speech,  and  had 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  head  at  all  times,  but  especially 
when  he  was  engaged  in  any  business,  however  trifling. 

The  question  of  filling  up  the  senate  was  discussed,  and 
the  chief  men  of  Gallia  Comata,  who  had  long  possessed 
the  rights  of  allies  and  of  Roman  citizens,  sou^t  the 
privily  of  obtaining  public  offices  at  Rome.  There  was 
much  talk  of  every  kind  on  the  subject,  and  vehement 
opposition  showed  itself  in  the  argument  before  the  em- 
peror, "Italy,"  some  said,  "is  not  so  feeble  as  to  be  un- 
able to  furnish  her  own  capital  with  a  senate.  .  .  .  What 
distincti<His  will  be  left  for  the  remnants  of  our  noble 
houses,  or  for  any  impoveridied  senators  from  Latium? 
Every  place  will  be  crowded  with  these  millionaires, 
whose  ancestoiB  of  the  second  and  third  geoeiatimB  at 
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the  head  of  hostile  tribes  destroyed  our  armies  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  actually  besi^ed  the  divine  Julius  at 
Alesia.  These  are  recent  memories.  What  if  there  were 
to  rise  up  the  remembrance  of  those  who  fell  in  Rome's 
dtadel  and  at  her  altar  by  the  hands  of  these  same  barba- 
riansi  Let  them  enjoy  the  title  of  citizens,  but  let  them 
not  vulgarize  the  distinctions  of  the  senate  and  the  honors 
of  office." 

These  and  like  arguments  faUed  to  impress  the  emperor.  StMMBiB- 
He  at  once  applied  himself  to  answering  them,  and  thus  hm  empcnt. 
addressed  the  assembled  senate:  "My  ancestors,  the  most  x«dnn  4if 
andent  of  whom  was  made  at  once  a  dtizen  and  a  noble  of  **''•  *'-  **■ 
Rome,  encourage  me  to  govern  by  the  same  policy  of 
transferring  to  this  dty  all  conspicuous  merit,  wherever 
found.  .  .  . 

"What  was  the  ruin  of  Sparta  and  Athens  but  this  fault, 
that  mighty  as  they  were  in  war,  they  spumed  from  them 
as  aliens  those  whom  they  had  conquered?  Our  founder 
Romulus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  wise  that  on  one  and 
the  same  day  he  fought  as  enemies  and  haUed  as  fellow- 
dtizens  several  nations.  Strangers  have  reigned  over  us. 
That  freedmen's  sons  should  be  intrusted  with  public 
offices  is  not,  as  many  people  think,  a  sudden  innovaticm; 
it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  eariy  republic  .  .  . 

"On  the  whole,  if  you  review  all  our  wars,  never  has  one  TU  OmIb 
been  finished  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  with  the  Gaub.  Sfolhmi. 
Thenceforth  they  have  preserved  an  unbroken  and  loyal  (Cmr-i 
peace.   United  with  us  as  they  now  are  by  manners,  educa-  ""Pg'K?'  *•" 
tion,  and  intermarriage,  let  them  bring  us  their  gold  and 
their  wealth  rather  than  enjoy  it  in  isolation.    Everything, 
tenatois,  which  we  now  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity 
was  once  new.    Plebdan  magistrates  came  after  patrician; 
Latin  magistrates  after  plebf^ian;  magistrates  of  other 
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Italian  peoples  after  Latin.  Tliia  practice,  too,  wiH  estab- 
lish itself,  and  what  we  are  this  day  justifying  by  prec- 
edents will  be  itself  a  precedent." 

The  emperor's  ^>eech  was  followed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  the  JEAm  were  the  first  to  obtain  the  right  ii 
becoming  senators  at  Rome. 

n.  Nero's  Tastes 

Among  the  liboal  arts  whJdi  he  was  taught  in  his  youth 
was  music;  and  immediately  titer  his  advancement  to 
the  imperial  office,  he  sent  for  Turpnus,  a  harpist  of  the 
lughest  rq>utatloa,  who  flourished  at  the  time.  After 
sitting  with  him  several  days  as  he  sang  and  played  after 
dinner  till  late  at  lught,  Nero  began  gradually  to  practice 
OS  the  iostniment  himself.  ...  He  made  bis  first  public 
i^jpearance  at  Naples;  and  although  the  theatre  quivered 
with  the  sudden  shock  of  an  earthquake,  he  did  not  desist 
until  he  had  finished  the  piece  of  mu^c  be  had  begun.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  he  chose  yoimg  men  of  the  equestrian 
rank  and  above  five  thousand  robust  young  fellows  of  the 
common  pe(^Ie,  to  learn  various  kinds  of  applause  .  .  . 
which  th^  were  to  practice  in  his  honor  whenevn  he 
performed. 

In  nothing  was  he  so  prodigal  as  in  his  buildings.  He 
completed  his  palace  by  extending  it  from  the  Palatine  to 
the  Esquiline  Hill.  At  first  he  called  this  addition  simply 
the  Passage;  but  after  it  was  burned  down  and  rebuilt,  he 
named  it  the  Golden  House.  Of  the  dimensions  and  furni- 
ture it  may  suffice  to  give  the  fdlowing  descripticML  Tlie 
porch  was  so  high  that  there  stood  in  it  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nero  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  the  spaat 
included  in  it  was  so  ample  that  it  had  triple  porticos  a 
mile  in  length,  and  a  lake  like  a  sea,  surrounded  iritb 
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buildings  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  dty.  Within  its 
area  were  corn-fields,  vineyards,  pastures,  and  woods, 
which  contained  a  great  number  of  animals  of  various 
kinds  both  tame  and  wild.  In  other  parts  the  palace  was 
entirely  overlaid  with  gold  and  adorned  with  jeweb  and 
mother  of  pearl.  The  dining  rooms  were  vaulted,  and 
conq)artments  of  the  ceilings,  inlaid  with  ivory,  were 
made  to  revolve  and  scatter  flowers;  they  contuned  pipes, 
too,  which  shed  unguents  upon  the  guests.  .  .  .  When  he 
dedicated  this  magnificent  buOding  after  finishing  it,  all 
he  said  in  approval  was,  "  Now  I  have  a'  dwelling  fit  tai  a 

m.  Nero's  Adionistkation 

The  prince  forbade  by  an  edict  any  magistrate  or  pro-  Okfflatodal 
curator  in  the  government  of  a  province  to  exhibit  a  ^ow 
of  gladiators  or  wild  beasts,  or  indeed  any  other  public  Jj^^,  ,7" 
entertainment;  for  hitherto  our  subjects  had  been  as  much 
oppressed  by  such  bribery  as  by  actual  extortion,  while 
governors  sought  to  screen  by  corruption  the  guilty  deeds 
of  arbitrary  caprice. 

Tliat  same  year,  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  B«calatlan 
people,  who  denounced  the  excessive  greed  of  the  revenue 
collectors,  made  Nero  doubt  whether  he  should  not  order  ^ 
the  repeal  of  all  indirect  taxes,  and  so  confer  a  most  splen- 
did boon  on  the  human  race.  But  this  sudden  impulse 
was  checked  by  the  senators  who,  having  first  heartily 
praised  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  pointed  out  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  must  ensue  if  the  revenues 
which  si^ported  the  state  were  to  be  diminished;  for  as 
soon  as  the  customs  were  swept  away,  there  would  follow 
a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  direct  taxes.  Many  com* 
pomes  for  the  collection  of  indirect  taxes  had  been  formed 
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by  consuls  and  tribunes,  when  the  freedom  of  the  Romao 
people  was  still  in  its  vigor,  and  arrangements  were  subse- 
quently made  to  insure  an  exact  correspoadence  between 
the  amount  of  income  and  the  necessary  disbursements. 
Certainly  some  restraint,  they  admitted,  must  be  put  on 
the  cupidity  of  the  revenue  collectors,  that  they  might 
not  by  new  oppressions  bring  into  odium  what  for  so 
many  years  had  been  endured  without  a  complaint. 
'^^^''■'•^  Accordingly  the  prince  issued  an  edict  that  the  r^ula- 
tions  about  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  secret,  should  be  published;  that 
claims  ^lich  had  been  dropped  should  not  be  revived 
after  a  year;  that  the  pnetor  at  Rome,  the  proprietor  or 
l^oconsul  in  the  provinces,  should  give  judicial  precedence 
to  all  cases  against  the  collectors;  that  the  soldiers  should 
retain  their  immunities  except  when  they  traded  for  a 
profit,  with  other  very  equitable  arrangements,  which 
for  a  short  time  were  maintained  and  were  subsequently 
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IV.  Vespasian's  Aihiinistsation 
He  let  slip  no  opportunity  for  reforming  the  discipline 
pUna.  of  the  army.    When  therefore  a  young  man  came  perfumed 

Suetoolm,  to  thank  the  emperor  for  having  appointed  him  to  com- 
Vatatiaih  8.  j^and  a  squadron  of  horse,  Vespasian  turned  away  in  dis- 
W^MiM-  *f^*'  *""*  ^^  *^  sharp  reprimand — "I  should  prefer  to 
7".  have  you  smell  of  garlic" — revoked  the  commission, 

h^tfln.  Among  his  new  public  buildings  was  his  temple  of  Peace 

near  the  Forum,  and  on  the  Ctelian  Mount  that  of  Clau- 
VapatiaM,  p.  dius,  which  Agrippina  had  begun  but  Nero  had  almost  de- 
stroyed. A  third  was  an  amphitheatre  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  for  he  found  that  Augustus  had  planned  such  a 
■mak..    He  purified  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ranks, 
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i^ch  had  greatly  fallen  ofi  in  numbers  and  had  lost  honor 
through  the  neglect  of  his  predecessors.  After  expelling 
tbe  unworthy,  he  chose  in  their  places  the  most  honorable 
persons  in  Italy. 

An  earnest  patron  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  Ves-  A  fUtn  ec 
pasian  granted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  professors  of  rhet-  "*""'** 
one  the  yearly  salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  yj^S^Sr. 
each  from  the  treasury.    He  bought,  too,  the  freedom  of  ''- 
siqierior  poets  and  artists.  .  .  .    When  some  one  offered 
to  convey  some  immense  columns  into  the  Ca[utd  at  a 
small  expense  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  emperor 
rewarded  him  very  handsomely  for  the  invention,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  the  service,  saying,  "Suffer  me  to  find 
maintenance  for  the  pocv  people." 

V.  How  THE  Jews  Avoided  CApnvrry 
So  great  was  the  zeal  they  were  in  to  slay  their  wives  Eb  iha  iimt 
and  children  and  themselves  also.    Nor  indeed,  when  they  len^i^J). 
came  to  the  work  itself,  did  their  courage  fafl  them,  as  one  joMnhn^ 
might  imagine  it  would  have  done;  but  they  then  held  ^"*  '^■'■ 
fast,  without  wavering,  the  same  resolution  whidi  they    .^^^ 
had  upon  the  hearing  of  Eleazar's  speech.    Yet  every  one  r«M,4«Si 
of  them  still  retained  the  natural  passion  of  love  for  them- 
selves and  then*  families;  yet  the  reasoning  they  went 
upon  aF^}eared  to  them  to  be  very  just,  even  with  r^ard  to 
those  that  were  dearest  to  them;  for  the  husbands  tenderly 
embraced  their  wives  and  took  their  children  into  their 
arms  and  gave  the  longest  parting  kisses  to  tbem,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.   But  at  the  same  time  did  th«y  complete  ^LTS^ 
what  they  had  resolved  on,  as  if  they  had  been  executed  ■  £r^  of 
by  the  hands  of  stiangers;  and  they  had  nothing  dse  for  ^uy,  «i^it 
their  comfort  but  the  necesaty  they  were  in  of  doing  this  ^^S"!, 
execution,  to  avmd  tbe  prospect  they  had  of  the  miseries  thtKamtm. 
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they  vere  to  suffer  from  their  enemies.  Nor  was  there  at 
length  any  one  of  these  men  found  that  scrupled  to  act 
his  part  in  this  terrible  execution;  but  every  one  of  them 
despatched  his  dearest  relations.  Miserable  men  indeed 
were  theyl  whose  distress  forced  them  to  slay  their  own 
wives  and  children  with  their  own  hands,  as  the  lightest  (rf 
those  evils  that  were  before  them.  So  being  not  able  any 
l<Higer  to  bear  the  grief  they  were  under  for  what  they  had 
done,  and  esteeming  it  an  injury  to  those  they  had  slain, 
to  live  even  the  shortest  space  of  time  after  them,  they 
presently  laid  all  they  had  in  a  heap,  and  set  fire  to  it. 

They  then  chose  the  men  by  lot  out  of  their  number,  to 
slay  all  the  rest;  every  one  of  whom  laid  himself  down  by 
his  wife  and  children  on  the  ground,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  them,  and  they  offered  their  necks  to  the  stroke  (^ 
those  who  by  lot  executed  that  melancholy  office;  and 
when  these  ten  had  without  fear  executed  them  all,  they 
made  the  same  rule  for  casting  lots  for  themselves,  that  he 
whose  lot  it  was  should  first  kill  the  other  nine,  and  at  last 
should  kill  himself.  Accordingly,  all  these  had  courage 
sufficient  to  be  in  no  way  behind  <xie  another  In  doing  or 
suffering;  hence,  for  a  conclusion,  the  nine  offered  their 
necks  to  the  executioner,  and  he  who  was  the  last  of  all 
took  a  view  of  all  the  other  bodies,  lest  perchance  some  one 
among  so  many  that  were  slain  should  want  his  assistance 
to  be  quite  despatched;  and  when  he  perceived  that  they 
were  all  slain,  he  set  fire  to  the  paUce  and  with  the  great 
force  of  his  hand  ran  his  sword  entirely  through  himself, 
and  fell  down  dead  near  his  own  relations.  So  these  pec^ 
died  with  this  intention,  that  they  might  not  leave  so  much 
as  one  soul  among  them  all  alive  to  be  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Yet  was  there  an  ancient  woman,  and  another  who 
ms  H"  of  EleazET,  f^  superior  to  "*"**  wocud  is  prO" 
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dfence  and  leaniiiig,  with  five  children,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  caverns  under  ground,  and  had  carried  water 
thither  for  their  drink,  and  were  hidden  there  when  the 
rest  were  intent  upon  the  slaughter  of  one  another.  Those 
otbets  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  the  women 
and  children  bdng  withal  included  in  that  computation. 
This  calamitous  slaughter  was  made  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  Nisan. 

Now  for  the  Romans,  they  expected  fighting  in  the  Wt«ttli 
morning.  When  accordingly  they  put  on  their  armor,  and  foond 
laid  bridges  of  planks  upon  their  ladders  from  the  banks,  **">'■■ 
they  made  an  assault  upon  the  fortress;  yet  saw  they  no 
enemy,  but  a  terrible  solitude  on  eveiy  side,  with  a  fire 
within  the  place,  as  well  as  a  perfect  silence.  So  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  guess  at  what  had  happened.  At  length  th^ 
made  a  shout,  as  if  it  had  been  at  a  blow  given  by  the 
battering-ram,  to  try  whether  they  could  bring  any  one  out 
that  was  within.  The  women  heard  this  noise,  and  came 
out  of  their  underground  cavern,  and  informed  the  Ro- 
mans what  had  been  done,  and  the  second  of  them  dearly 
described  all,  both  what  was  said  and  what  was  done,  and 
the  manner  of  it;  yet  did  they  not  easily  give  their  atten- 
tion to  such  a  desperate  undertaking,  and  did  not  believe 
it  could  be  as  th^  said.  They  also  attempted  to  put  the 
fire  out,  and  quickly  cutting  themselves  a  way  throu^  it, 
they  came  within  the  palace,  and  so  met  with  the  multi- 
tude of  the  slain,  but  could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  fact, 
though  it  were  done  to  their  enemies.  Nor  could  they  do 
other  than  wonder  at  the  courage  of  their  resolution,  and 
the  immovable  contempt  of  death  which  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  shown  when  they  went  through  with  such 
an  action  as  that  was. 
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VI.  An  Event  m  thx  Punofaie  op  Tmn 
Tlw  During  many  days  there  had  been  shocks  of  an  eutb- 

TMnrhn.       quake,  which  alarmed  us  little,  as  they  are  frequCDt  in 
^  Campania;  but  they  were  so  violent  that  night  that  they 

^^i^        not  only  shook  everything  about  us,  but  seemed  in  ^tct  to 
I'tv.  vL       threaten  total  destruction.    My  mother  flew  to  my  lomn, 
where  she  found  me  rising  in  order  to  awaken  her.    We 
Worid,  4T1  f.   vt3Xt  out  into  a  small  court  belonging  to  the  house,  whidi 
separated  the  sea  from  the  building.    It  was  now  momii^ 
but  the  light  was  very  faint  and  languid;  the  buildings  all 
round  us  tottered,  and  though  we  stood  on  open  gTOUDd, 
yet  as  the  place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there  was  no 
remaining  without  imminent  danger. 
M^^  We  therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  town.    The  pet^de 

Vm  boOk.  followed  us  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  pressed  to 
great  crowds  about  us  on  our  way  out.  After  going  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  houses,  we  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  &  most  dangerous  and  awe-inspiring  scene.  The  car- 
rii^es  we  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out  were  so  agitated 
backward  and  forward,  though  on  the  most  level  ground, 
that  we  oouH  not  keep  them  steady  even  by  siqqwrting 
them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed  to  roll  back  upon 
itself,  and  to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the  oonvulsive 
motions  of  the  earth.  Certainly  the  shore  was  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  several  sea-animals  were  left  on  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  bursting  with 
fiery,  serpentine  vapor,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  flame, 
which  resembled  flashes  of  lightning,  but  were  much  lar- 
ger. ..  . 
Da^itnn  Sooa  afterward  the  doud  seemed  to  descend,  and  cover 

MiMmm.      the  whole  ocean;  as  in  fact  it  entirely  bid  the  island  of 
Caprec and  the promontoty  of  Misaium.  Mymotbeioao- 
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juTcd  me  to  make  my  escape  at  any  rate,  which,  as  I  was 
young,  I  might  easily  accomplish.  As  for  herself,  she  said, 
her  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that  sort 
impossible;  she  would  willingly  meet  death,  however,  if  she 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  she  was  not  the 
occasion  of  mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her; 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  led  her  on.  She  complied 
with  great  reluctance,  and  not  without  many  reproaches  to 
herself  for  being  the  cause  of  retarding  my  flight.  The 
ashes  now  b^an  to  fall  upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quan- 
tity. I  turned  my  head  and  saw  behind  us  a  thick  smoke, 
which  came  rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent  I  proposed  while 
we  had  yet  any  light,  to  turn  out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she 
should  be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the  crowd  which 
followed  us. 

We  had  scarcely  stepped  out  of  the  path,  when  darkness  totptri^ 
overspread  us,  not  like  that  of  a  cloudy  night,  or  when  there 
is  no  moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  up  and  all  the 
lights  extinct.  Nothing  then  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of 
men.  Some  were  calling  for  their  children,  others  for  their 
parents,  others  for  thdr  husbands;  they  distinguished  one 
another  only  by  the  voice.  One  was  lamoiting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family;  some  were  wishing  to  die 
from  very  fear  of  dyii^;  some  were  lifting  their  hands  to 
the  gods;  but  the  greater  number  imagined  that  the  last 
and  eternal  night  had  come,  to  destroy  the  gods  and  the 
world  together.  .  .  . 

At  length  a  gUmmering  light  ai^>eared,  which  we  imag-  Fba  and 
ined  to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of  flame 
rather  than  the  return  of  day,  and  in  this  respect  we  were 
righL    The  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from  us,  however,  and 
then  we  were  immersed  in  thick  darkness;  a  heavy  shower 
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of  aahes  fell  upon  us,  which  we  were  obliged  evety  sow  ind 
tbeo  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed and  buried  in  a  heap.  ...  At  last  this  terrible 
darkness  gradually  faded,  like  a  doud  of  smoke;  the  real 
day  retumed  and  even  the  sun  ^ipeared,  though  vei; 
faintly,  just  as  when  an  eclipse  is  a>niing  on.  Eveiy  ob- 
ject which  presented  itself  seemed  changed,  for  it  was  cov- 
ered with  white  ashes,  as  with  a  de^  snow. 


Vn.  The  AmmnsTRAHON  of  Bsitain  mnxs  DnionAR 

AppcHuted  governor  of  Brit^,  Agricola  chose  rather  to 
confer  offices  and  employments  upon  such  as  would  not 
o5end,  than  to  condemn  those  who  had  offended.  The 
expense  resulting  from  an  increase  of  the  miUtaiy  tribunes 
he  made  easier  by  a  just  and  equal  assessment;  he  abolished 
those  private  exactions  which  were  more  grievous  than  the 
taxes  themselves.  For  the  inhabitants  had  been  compelled 
in  mockery  to  sit  by  their  own  locked-up  granaries,  to  btqr 
com  needlessly,  and  to  sell  it  again  at  a  stated  pric&  Long 
and  difficult  joum^s  had  also  been  imposed  upon  them; 
for  the  several  districts,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  supply 
the  nearest  winter  quarters,  were  forced  to  carry  their  corn 
to  remote  and  out-of-the-way  places.  Thus  what  was  easy 
for  all  to  procure  was  converted  into  an  article  of  gain  to  a 
few. 

By  suppressing  these  abuses  in  the  first  year  of  his 
administration,  he  established  a  favorable  idea  of  peace, 
which  through  the  negligence  or  oppression  of  earlier  rulers, 
had  been  no  less  dreaded  than  war. 

In  order  by  a  taste  of  pleasure  to  reclaim  the  natives 
from  that  rude  and  unsettled  state  which  prompted  them 
to  war,  and  win  them  to  peace  and  quiet,  he  induced  them 
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by  private  uigiiig  uid  public  encouragements  to  erect  J^^ 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  and  dwelling-houses.  He  be- 
stowed praise  upon  those  who  were  prompt  in  carrying  out 
his  intention,  and  reprimanded  the  slow.  In  tbiii  way  be 
promoted  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  had  all  the  force 
of  necessity. 

Pief  erring  the  natural  genius  of  the  Britons  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Gauls,  he  took  care  to  provide  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  the  sons  of  the  chieftains.  .  .  .  These  attempts 
met  with  such  success  that  they  who  lately  disdained  to  use 
the  Roman  language  were  now  ambitious  to  become  elo- 
quent Hence  they  began  to  hold  the  Roman  dress  in 
honor  and  to  wear  the  toga. 

Domitian's  greatest  dread  was  that  the  name  of  a  RafliMMsi 
private  person  might  be  exalted  above  that  of  a  prince.      *«™™*- 
Agricola  had  delivered  the  province  in  peace  and  security  ^j^rS.  39. 
to  his  successor;  and  lest  his  entrance  into  the  dty  might  j^ 
be  rendered  too  conspicuous  by  the  gathering  and  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  he  declined  the  salutations  of  his 
friends  by  arriving  in  the  night;  and  he  went  by  night,  as  he 
was  commanded,  to  the  palace.   There  after  being  received 
with  a  slight  embrace  but  with  not  a  word  spoken,  he  was 
coiiq>eUed  to  mingle  with  the  servile  throng. 


B.  LIFE  UNDER  THE  EARLY  PRINCES 

I.  TB£  Rise  or  a  Fseeduan 

But  to  continue  what  I  was  saying,  my  good  manage-  S*  miOv 
ment  brought  me  to  my  present  good  fortune.    I  was  only  '"••'• 
as  big  as  the  candlestick  here  when  I  came  from  Asia;  in  ^^% 
fact  I  used  to  measure  myself  by  it  every  day  and  I  smeared  TnmalMt. 
my  Up»  with  the  lan^  oil  to  get  a  beard  on  my  chin  all  the 
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tocmer.  Still  fm  fourteen  yean  I  was  my  master's  favorite; 
And  wbeit's  the  disgrace  in  doing  what  one's  master  teUs 
one?  All  the  same  I  managed  to  get  into  my  mistiess' 
good  graces  too.  .  .  . 

But  by  heaven's  help  I  became  masta  in  the  bouse  and 
then  I  took  in  my  fool  of  a  lord.  Next  he  made  me  co- 
l^atee  with  the  piince  to  his  property  and  I  got  a  senator's 
fortune.  But  no  one  is  ever  satisfied  and  I  wanted  to  get 
into  business.  To  cut  it  short,  I  built  five  ships  and  loaded 
them  with  a  cargo  of  wine;  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gidd 
at  that  time  and  I  sent  it  to  Rome.  You  would  have 
thou^t  I  ordered  my  bad  luck:  every  ship  was  wredced, 
it's  a  fact,  not  a  story.  In  one  day  Neptune  swallowed  up 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  Do  you  think  I  failed?  No,  I 
swear  the  loss  only  whetted  my  appetite,  as  if  nothing  bad 
ever  happened.  I  built  more  ships,  larger,  better,  aitd 
luckier  ones,  so  no  one  could  say  I  was  not  a  bold  fellow. 
You  know,  a  great  ship  has  great  strength  in  itself.  I 
loaded  them  with  wine  again,  bacon,  beans,  perfumes,  and 
slaves.  At  this  crisis  Fortunata  did  the  pious  thing:  she 
sold  all  her  jeweliy  and  dresses  and  put  in  my  hands  a 
hundred  gold  pieces.  This  was  the  leaven  which  made  my 
fortunes  rise.  The  gods'  wishes  are  soon  fulfilled.  By  one 
trip  I  cleared  a  roimd  ninety  thousand  pounds.  I  imme- 
diately bought  back  all  the  estates  that  had  belonged  to 
my  patron.  I  built  a  mansion  and  bought  up  beasts  to  sell 
at  a  profit;  everything  I  touched  grew  like  a  hou^comb. 
Once  I  was  worth  more  than  all  the  dtizens  of  my  native 
town  put  together,  no  more  of  that  for  me;  I  withdrew 
from  the  business  and  started  money-lending,  financing 
freedmen.  I  must  admit,  exactly  when  I  was  wanting  to 
discontinue  my  trading,  I  was  urged  to  do  so  by  an  astrol- 
oger who  had  just  come  to  our  town,  a  Greek  fellow  called 
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Serapa,  clever  enough  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  gods. 
Well  this  man  actually  mentioned  events  which  had 
slipped  my  own  memory:  he  told  me  everything  as  pat  as 
needle  and  thread:  he  seemed  able  to  see  my  very  inaides 
and  told  me  everything  except  what  I'd  had  for  dinner  the 
day  before.  You'd  have  thought  he'd  lived  with  me  al- 
ways. 

I  ask  you,  Habinnas,  you  were  there  with  us,  I  believe,  Puflfctfo* 
when  he  said:  "You  used  your  wealth  to  get  your  wife:  you  foituw- 
are  unlucky  in  your  friends:  no  one  is  ever  half  as  grate-  *"™* 
ful  to  you  as  he  ought  to  be:  you  own  broad  acres:  you  are 
nourishing  a  snake  in  your  bosom."  And,  weU,  I  really 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  tell  you;  I've  still  got  thirty 
years,  four  months  and  two  days  to  live,  and  I  shall  soon 
have  a  legacy  left  me.  That's  what  my  fortune  tells  me. 
But  if  I  am  allowed  to  extend  my  estates  to  Apulia,  I 
shall  have  lived  long  miou^  and  well  enough.  Meantime 
with  the  help  of  ever-watchful  Mercury  I  have  built  this 
residence.  As  you  know,  it  was  once  a  a)ttage,  and  now  it 
is  fit  for  a  god.  It's  got  four  dining-halls,  twenty  bed- 
rooms, two  marble  colonnades,  a  dining-room  upstairs,  my 
own  bedroom,  this  viper's  boudoir,  an  excellent  porter's  ] 
lodge,  and  a  suite  of  spare  rooms  for  guests.  In  fact  when 
Scaunis  came  he  didn't  want  to  put  up  anywhere  else, 
though  he's  got  things  which  I'll  show  you  presently.  I 
assure  you,  if  you've  only  a  penny  you're  only  valued  at 
a  penny;  if  you've  got  something,  you'll  be  thought  worth 
something.  And  so  your  humble  servant,  who  was  onra  a 
mere  worm,  is  now  a  Croesus.  Meantime,  Stichus,  bring 
out  my  winding-aheet  in  which  I  am  to  be  buried,  and  also 
the  perfume  and  just  a  taste  from  that  jar  of  wine,  in 
wUdi  my  bones  are  to  be  washed. 
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n.  EnLOGY  ON  MtntiOA 
TomothM.  As  an  honor  to  Muidia,  the  dau^ter  of  Ludns,  my 
From  m  ^  mother.  May  her  good  qualities  by  their  inherent  strengtli 
tenptimi.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Others  that  they  may  in  consequence  be 
P"^!^  stronger  and  better.  She  divided  her  property  eqaalfy 
Kj|d>d  R.  among  her  sons  and  gave  a  fair  portion  to  her  dauf^ter. 
The  love  of  the  mother  was  evident  from  her  devotiwi  to 
to  k  dMOMd  ^^  children  and  from  the  equal  distributbn  of  her  ^op- 
E^%,'^  "^y-  '^°  ™y  stepfather,  she  bequeathed  a  fixed  sum  that 
Ausuitu  the  customary  dowry  might  be  increased  by  a  free  gifL 
"^  Mindful  of  my  own  father,  and  faithful  to  him,  after  so 

appraisal  of  the  pn:^>erty,  she  made  special  bequests  to 
me,  not  preferring  me  to  my  brothers  to  their  discredit; 
but  recalling  my  father's  generosity  to  me,  she  dedded 
that  that  portion  which  she  had  taken  from  my  inheritance 
under  the  influence  of  the  second  husband,  ought  to  be 
returned,  so  that  guarded  by  her  care,  it  was  restored  to 
my  property. 
AmoddwUi  She  herself  determined,  as  she  had  been  given  in  mar- 
riage by  her  parents  to  worthy  men,  she  would  be  obedient 
and  honest;  as  a  wife  to  the  deserving  she  would  become 
more  acceptable;  through  her  fidelity,  she  would  be  re- 
garded the  dearer;  through  her  judgment,  the  more  ex- 
cellent; after  her  death,  she  would  be  worthy  of  universal 
praise  since  the  distribution  of  her  property  would  show  a 
sweet  and  faithful  spirit  toward  her  husbands,  a  uniform 
treatment  of  her  children,  in  very  truth  her  sense  of  justice. 
Wherefore,  since  the  praise  of  all  good  women  is  wont  to 
be  of  the  same  simple  character,  for  their  natural  good 
qualities,  preserved  through  their  own  care,  do  not  call 
for  a  diversity  of  words;  and  since  they  have  all  by  their 
fair  fame,  made  the  same  qualities  worthy;  and  sine*  it 
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ts  a  difi^cult  m&tter  to  bestow  Dew  praises  upon  a  woman 
became  her  life  has  beeo  exposed  to  fewer  changes,  never- 
theless the  good  quaUties  common  to  humanity  must  of 
necessity  be  cherished,  lest  a  neglect  of  any  form  of  right 
conduct  debase  all  other  praise,  because  in  discretion, 
honesty,  modesty,  obedience,  domestic  duties,  diligence, 
and  fidelity,  she  was  the  equal  of  other  excellent  women, 
and  she  yielded  to  no  one  in  times  of  trial,  during  which 
she  proved  her  virtue,  her  ability  to  endure  hardships 
and  her  wiidom,  thus  preparing  for  herself  a  memory 
distinguished  above  all,  certainly  second  to  none. 

HL  LeTTEKS  AMD  DoCClfENTS 

Sar^on  to  our  Heradides,  greeting.    I  sent  you  two  Toanmc 
other  letters,  one  by  the  hand  of  Nedymus,  one  by  the  j^jny  an. 
hand  of  Cronius  the  sword-bearer.    Finally  then  I  received  1>"""»"^ 
from  Arabs  the  letter,  and  I  read  it  and  was  grieved.    Stick  ^^'^^_j 
to  PtoUarion  constantly:  perhaps  he  can  set  you  free.    Say  jg  t. 
to  him:  "I  am  not  like  any  one  else,  I  am  a  lad.   With  the  j,  ad. 
exception  <rf  a  talent  I  have  made  you  to  pay  my  bur-  ^^J^ 
dens,  .  .  .    We  have  many  creditors:  do  not  drive  us  '^',[>^ 
out."    Ask  him  daily:  perhaps  he  can  have  pity  on  you:  creditot  of 
if  not,  do  you,  like  all,  beware  of  the  Jews.    Rather  stick  **'~^'''^ 
to  him  (Ptdlarion),  and  so  you  may  become  his  friend. 
Notice  that  the  document  can  be  signed  either  by  Diodonis 
or  by  the  wife  of  the  ruler.    If  you  manage  your  own 
affairs,  you  are  not  to  be  blamed.    Greet  Diodorus  with 
the  others.    Goodbye.  Greet  Harpocrates. 

Agreement  between  Tryphon,  son  of  Dionysius,  the  ConMrto! 
■on  of  Tryphon,  his  mother  being  Thamounis  the  daughter  J^ 
of  Onnophria,  and  Ptolenueus,  son  of  Pausirion,  the  son  unilnn,  h. 
«f  n^lirnwii,  his  mother  beuig  Ophelous,  the  daughter  **  ^• 
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of  TheoD,  weaver,  both  parties  bel<»i^iig  to  the  dty  of 
O^rhynchus.  TiyphoD  agrees  to  apprentice  t3  Ptole- 
nueus  his  son  Thoonis,  his  mother  being  Soneus  the  daugh- 
ter of  ApIoD,  who  is  not  yet  of  age,  f«  a  periwl  of  one 
year  from  the  presoit  day,  to  serve  and  to  do  weiytbisg 
commanded  him  by  Ptolenueus  in  accordance  vitb  the 
whole  weaving  art,  as  also  he  himself  knows  it — the  boy 
being  su[q)orted  and  clothed  during  the  whale  time  by 
his  father  Tryphoa,  on  whom  also  all  the  public  dues  f{x 
the  boy  shall  fall,  on  condition  that  Pt<denuais  shall  give 
him  monthly  on  account  of  his  keep  five  dochmas,  and 
at  the  expiry  of  the  whole  period  on  account  of  his  doth- 
ing  twelve  drachmas,  it  not  being  permitted  to  Tryphon 
to  remove  the  boy  from  PtoIemKus  until  the  time  is  com- 
pleted. And  if  there  are  any  days  during  this  period  on 
which  he  (the  boy)  plays  truant,  he  (Tryphon)  will  produce 
him  for  an  equal  number  of  days  after  the  time,  or  let 
him  pay  hack  for  each  day  one  silver  drachma,  and  the 
penalty  for  removing  him  within  the  period  shall  be  a 
hundred  drachmas  and  a  like  amount  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. But  if  FtoIemKus  himself  does  not  teach  the  boy 
thorou^y,  let  him  be  liable  to  the  like  penalties.  Ttia 
contract  of  apprenticeship  is  valid.  Tbt  13th  year  of 
Nero  Gaudius  Ctesar  Augustus  Germanicus  Inqxiator, 
the  month  Sebastus,  at. 

I  Pt<Jenueus,  son  of  Fausirion,  the  son  of  Ptdemeus, 
my  mother  being  Ophelous  the  daughter  of  Theon,  wiU 
carry  out  each  of  these  requirements  in  the  one  year. 

I  Zdlus,  son  of  Horus,  the  son  of  ZoUus,  my  mother 
being  Dieus  daughter  of  Socceus,  write  on  his  behalf  seeing 
that  he  does  not  know  letters.  The  13th  year  of  Nero 
Claudius  Csaar  Augustus  Gennanicus  Imperator,  the 
month  Sebastus  31. 
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Hcnnocntes  to  Oueras  bis  son,  greeting.  First  of  all  I  To  a  O** 
pny  that  you  may  be  in  health  .  .  .  and  I  beg  you  .  .  . 
to  write  regarding  your  health  and  whatever  you  wish,  nm^tmy 
Already  indeed  I  have  written  you  regarding  the  ...  ,  *^- 
and  you  nedther  answered  nor  came,  and  now,  il  you  do 
not  come,  I  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  lot  (of  land)  which 
I  possess.  Our  partner  has  taken  no  share  in  the  work, 
for  not  only  was  the  well  not  cleaned  out,  but  in  addition 
the  water-channel  was  choked  with  sand,  and  the  whole 
land  is  untillcd.  No  tenant  was  willing  to  work  it,  only 
I  oHitinue  paying  the  public  taxes  without  getting  back 
anything  in  return.  Here  is  hardly  a  single  plot  that  the 
water  wilt  irrigate.  Therefore  you  must  come,  otherwise 
there  is  a  risk  that  the  plants  perish.  Your  sister  Helene 
greets  you,  and  your  mother  reproaches  you  because  you 
have  never  answered  her.  ...  I  pray  that  you  may  be 
well.    Pauni  9. 

(Addressed) 

Deliver  from  Homocrates  to  Oueras  his  son. 

Ditfymus  to  his  most  esteemed  Apolloniua  greeting.  im  fanlt*- 

Please  accompany  Ailourion,  who  conveys  this  letter  u*(MU 

to  you,  in  order  that  be  may  buy  for  us  young  pigeons  for  MaDan,  fa, 

the  feast    You  are  also  invited  to  come  down  and  feast  84  aS. 
along  with  us.    If  you  do  this,  you  will  have  laid  up  a 
great  store  of  gratitude  at  my  hands.   Greet  all  your  house- 
hc4d.    Goodbye. 

The  third  year  of  the  Imperator  Cssar  Domitian  Angus-  Tk  Eorp- 

^      r^  .  Ti     u  li«oiii«itli 

tus  Germamcus,  Fachon  15.  Fachon, 

(Addressed)  Jg^ 

Deliver  at  Bacchias  to  the  most  esteemed  Apollonius. 
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IV.  City  and  Coontky  Life  Contkastsd 

^*^^  Who  fears,  or  ever  has  feaied,  the  falling  of  a  house  at 

cool  Praeneste,  or  at  VoI»iui  seated  among  the  wooded 

Sitiirct,  OL      hills,  or  at  primitive  Gabii,  or  on  the  heights  of  sloping 

Tibur?    We  inhabit  a  dty  proiq)ed  up  to  a  great  extent 

with  thin  buttresses;  for  in  this  way  the  steward  prevents 

the  houses  from  falling;  and  when  he  has  plastered  over 

the  gaping  of  an  old  crack,  he  bids  us  sleep  secure,  with 

ruin  overhanging  us.    The  place  to  live  in  is  where  there 

axe  no  fires,  no  nocturnal  alarms. 

J«^"t  •        Already  Ucalegon  is  calling  for  water,  already  he  is 

gon'bnnwd    removing  his  chattels,  already  your  third  story  is  smoking: 

*^^  you  yourself  know  nothing  about  it ;  for  if  the  alarm  b^ios 

from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  will  be  the  last  to  bum 

whom  the  tiling  alone  protects  from  the  rain,  where  the 

soft  doves  lay  their  eggs. 

"Bara  Xf  you  are  capable  of  being  torn  away  from  the  games 

boau!"  of  the  Circus,  an  excellent  house  can  be  procured  at  Sora, 

or  Fabrateria,  or  Frusino,  for  the  same  price  at  i^ch  you 

DOW  hire  a  dark  hole  for  a  angle  year.    Hiere  you  have  a 

little  garden;  and  a  shallow  well,  that  does  not  require  to 

be  worked  with  a  rc^,  irrigates  your  tender  plants  with 

mie  PyUw-    easy  draught    live  in  love  with  your  hoe,  and  be  the 

t^^^^^  overseer  of  your  own  trim  garden,  from  which  you  could 

***«*•  mJ     furnish  a  banquet  for  a  himdred  Pythagoreans.    It  is 

something,  in  whatever  place,  to  have  made  yourself  the 

owner  of  a  single  lizard. 

"Ton  eta-         Many  a  sick  man  here  dies  from  want  of  sleep,  the  indis- 

SoMB."         position  itself  having  been  produced  by  food  undigested, 

(Tba  on-        ^<^  clinging  to  the  fevered  stomach.    For  what  hired  lodg- 

S^Dmui    "^  allow  of  sleep?    Rich  men  alone  can  sleep  in  the  dty. 

•BcT  tha  iw     Hence  the  origin  of  the  disease.    The  passage  of  carriages 
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in  the  nairow  wmdiogs  of  the  streets,  and  the  abuse  of  the  oIvmwm* 
drovers  of  the  herds,  when  they  are  brought  to  a  stand,  iieepmj 
would  rob  of  sleep  even  Dnisus  and  the  sea-calves. 

If  invited  to  a  "function,"  the  rich  man  will  be  carried  Sljf^'" 
through  the  yielding  crowd,  and  will  speed  over  tbdr  heads  pooi  on  foot, 
cm  his  huge  Libumian  bearers,  and  will  read  on  his  way, 
or  write,  or  even  sleep  inside;  for  a  litter  with  closed  win- 
dows is  productive  of  sleep.  Yet  he  will  arrive  before  us; 
we,  in  our  hurry,  are  impeded  by  a  wave  in  front,  while 
the  multitude  which  follows  us  presses  on  our  sides  in 
dense  array;  one  strikes  me  with  his  elbow,  another  with 
a  hard  pole,  one  knocks  a  beam  against  my  head,  another 
a  wine-jar.  My  legs  are  sticky  with  mud;  before  long  I 
am  trodden  on  upon  all  sides  by  large  feet,  and  the  hob- 
nails of  a  soldier  stick  into  my  toe.  .  .  . 

Observe  now  the  different  and  distinct  dangers  of  the  T^*  <>■>>- 

gtn  of  tlu 
night;  what  a  height  it  is  to  the  lofty  house-tops,  from  nifht;  <■!!• 
which  a  piece  of  pottery  strikes  your  pate  as  often  as  ^  *"""''■ 
(Tacked  and  broken  utensils  fall  from  the  windows;  with 
what  a  weight  they  dint  and  damage  the  flint  pavement 
when  they  strike  it.    You  may  well  be  accounted  remiss 
and  improvident  about  a  sudden  accident,  if  you  go  out 
to  supper  without  having  made  your  will.  .  .  . 

(The  drunken  and  insolent  fellow)  despises  me,  whom  Dnmkuda, 
the  moon  escorts  home,  or  the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  whose  ^1^ 
wick  I  r^ulate  and  husband.    Mark  the  preliminaries  of  v*^ 
the  wretched  brawl,  if  brawl  it  be,  where  he  strikes  and  I 
alone  am  beaten.    He  stands  facing  you,  and  orders  you 
to  stand;  you  must  needs  obey,  for  what  are  you  to  do 
when  a  madman  forces  you,  and  he  too  stronger  than 
yourself?    "Whence  do  you  come?"  he  exclaims.    "With 
whose  vinq;ar,  with  whose  beans  are  you  gorged?    What 
cobbler  cut  beki  or  sodden  sheep's-head  with  you?    Do 
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jrou  answer  me  nothing?  Speak,  ra  be  kickedl  Tell  me 
where  you  take  up  your  b^;ging-3tand;  in  what  synagogue 
am  I  to  look  for  you?"  It  is  all  the  same  idiether  you 
tiy  to  say  anything,  or  draw  back  in  silence;  they  beat 
3rou  just  the  same;  then,  as  if  in  pas^on,  they  try  to  make 
y<m  give  bail.  This  is  the  liber^  of  a  poor  man;  after 
being  beaten  he  prays,  and  alter  being  thrashed  with  fisty- 
fxiSs,  he  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  scene 
with  a  few  teeth  left  him.  Nor  yet  are  such  things  all 
you  have  to  fear;  for  there  will  not  be  wanting  one  who 
will  plunder  you  after  the  houses  are  dosed,  and  in  all 
directions  the  fastenings  of  the  chained-up  shops  are  fixed 
and  at  rest  .  .  . 
I  To  these  reasons  (for  disliking  dty  life)  I  could  add 
many  others;  but  my  steeds  summon  me,  and  the  sun  is 
declining;  I  must  be  oS  (for  the  country). 

STUDIES 

A.  1.  Describe  the  appeanuice  of  Clsudiin.  Wlut  pnnxs  him 
hnMid'Oiinded?    Wh&t  poiatB  does  he  nuke  in  hli  <q<*i^**l>  to  th/s 

a.  Of  what  does  Nero  Kem  to  have  been  eqiedaUy  fond?  De- 
■cril)e  his  neir  palace. 

3.  What  adminiBttative  metuurea  ue  here  mentionedP  Weie  they 
wise  or  the  contrary? 

4.  What  is  noteworthy  in  Vespa^an's  admioistiatlon? 

5.  What  da  we  Ic&m  from  Josephus  legarding  the  besieged  Jews? 
Waa  their  conduct  creditable?  Who  was  Jooqihu*  and  what  Wis  the 
fource  of  his  luiowledge? 

6.  Describe  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  as  Pliny  saw  it. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Agricola's  reforms  in  Britun.  Why  was  be 
lealled? 

B.  I.  How  WM  a  [ortune  amaaed  by  the  Ereedman  Ttimalchio? 
Describe  his  character. 

a.  What  kind  of  woman  wu  Mmdia?    What  !•  the  writer'*  ideal 
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3.  Tnm  these  letten  wad  documenU  write  ont  lit  tlie  pdaa  that 
CBA  be  DOftde  icgudlng  wcU  end  biuloesi  Uie  in  Egypt  during  tbii 
period? 

4.  Wbet  BR  the  nl 
fictandby  JxmaaXl 


period? 

f.  Whet  BR  the  relative  Bdvaatigci  tf  dty  and  coontiy  Ufe  ■■ 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FIVE  GOOD  EMPERORS 

L  Tkajam's  Cossespondsnce  with  Puny,  Govzrnu 

OF    BlTHYNIA 

I  To  THE  EuPESoa  Tkajan: 

I  am  at  preseDt  engaged  in  examinuig  the  finances  of  the 
Prusenses,  their  disbuisements  and  credits;  and  the  &rther 
I  proceed  in  this  affair,  the  more  I  am  convinced  (^  the 
The  cone-       necessity  of  my  inquiry.     Several  considerable  sums  cA 

SKHUMOCe 

oovent  money  are  owing  to  the  aty  from  pnvate  persons,  who  on 
nin^  oTrab-  various  pretences  neglect  to  pay  the  debts.  On  the  other 
}ecti  tiiui       hand,  I  find  the  public  funds  are  in  some  instances  un- 

auberepra-  .   ,  ,  ,r   , 

Mated  hen.     warrantaoly  appuea. 

"Sand  K  ^  This,  Sir,  1  write  to  you  immediately  on  my  arrivaL  I 
entered  this  province  on  the  seventeenth  of  S^tember, 
and  found  it  in  those  sentiments  of  obedience  and  loyalty 
which  you  justly  merit  from  all  mankind.  You  will  con- 
sider, Sir,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  send  hither 
a  surveyor;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  mudi  might  be  de- 
ducted from  what  is  charged  by  those  who  have  the  con- 
duct of  public  works,  if  an  accurate  measurement  mn 
to  be  taken. 

Trajak  to  Puny: 

The  people  of  that  province  will  be  convinced,!  persuade 
myself,  that  I  am  attentive  to  their  interests;  as  your  cod> 
duct  toward  them  will  make  it  dear  that  I  could  have 
dios^  no  person  better  fitted  to  supply  my  pjuv.  ...    I 
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have  scarcely  surveyois  enough  to  inspect  those  works  j^*^:  *■  ■' 
which  I  am  cairjring  on  in  Rome  and  Uie  neighborhood; 
but  persons  of  integrity  and  skill'in  this  art  may  be  fomid 
most  certainly  in  every  province,  if  3rou  will  make  due 
inquiry. 

To  TBE  Empekok  Tkajan: 

While  I  was  making  a  joura^  in  a  different  part  of  the  A  to  la  a* 
province,  a  most  destructive  fin  broke  out  at  Nicomedia, 
which  consumed  not  only  several  private  houses,  but  also  J^i,^, 
two  public  buildings, — the  town  house  and  the  tenq>te  of 
Isis,  though  th^  stood  on  <^posite  sides  of  the  street. 
The  cause  ttf  its  spreading  thus  wide  was  partly  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  partly  the  indolence  of  the  people,  who, 
it  ^^leara,  stood  fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible 
calamity.  Hie  truth  is  that  the  dty  was  not  fumi&hed 
with  en^nes,  buckets,  or  any  single  instrument  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  I  have  now,  however,  given  directims 
to  provide  this  ai^uratue. 

You  will  oondder,  St,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  "Her  wb 
tofoimacompanyof  firemen,  consisting  of  only  a  hundred  compaay?" 
and  fif^  members.  I  will  take  care  that  none  but  those  of 
that  occupation  shall  be  admitted  into  it;  and  that  the 
privil^es  granted  them  shall  not  be  extended  to  any  other 
purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted  to  ao 
small  a  number  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  than 
under  ptojpa  regulations. 

Tbajah  to  Puny: 

You  are  of  the  ot^on  that  it  would  be  proper  to  estab-  **  CarpeM- 
lish  a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicomedia,  agreeably  to  what  daatwooa." 
has  been  practised  in  other  cities.    But  remember  that  x^^*,  b.  4«. 
sodetks  of  this  sort  have  jp?eatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
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provinces  in  general,  and  particularly  of  those  cities  id 
which  they  exist  Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for 
whatever  purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not 
fail  to  form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  howew 
short  their  meetings  may  be.  It  will  therefore  be  safer  to 
provide  such  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extinguishing 
fires,  to  enjoin  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  mischief  from  spreading,  and  if  it  should  be  oecessaiy, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  populace. 


To  THE  EUPEKOS  TXAJAN: 

"  Slwn  we  The  debts  which  were  owing  to  the  pabHc  are  by  the 

couadllora     prudence,  Sir,  of  your  counsels,  and  by  the  care  of  my  ad- 

fa^om^^       ministration,  either  actually  paid,  or  are  now  recovering; 

pnbUc?  •*        but  I  fear  the  money  must  be  unemployed.   For  on  the  one 

PUd7.  l«f-      hand,  there  are  few  or  no  opportunities  of  purchasing  land, 

and  on  the  other,  one  cannot  meet  with  any  person  who 

is  willing  to  borrow  of  the  public, — especially  at  the  rate 

of  twelve  percent, — when  it  is  posable  to  raise  money  on 

the  same  terms  from  private  lenders.    You  will  therefore 

consider.  Sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable,  in  order  to 

invite  responsible  persons  to  take  this  money,  to  lower  the 

interest;  or  if  that  scheme  should  not  succeed,  to  place  it 

ir.  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  dty  councils,  upon  their 

giving  sufficient  security  to  the  public    And  though  they 

should  not  be  willing  to  receive  it,  yet  as  the  ratf.  of  interest 

will  be  abated,  the  hardship  will  be  so  much  the  less. 

Trajan  to  Puny: 
"  °7'^^      ^  ttffKt  with  you,  my  dear  Pliny,  that  there  seems  to  be 
war."  no  other  method  of  facilitating  the  placing  out  of  the  pub- 

Ltum,  1. 6^  lie  money,  than  by  lowering  the  interest;  ^e  rate  you  will 

determine  according  to  the  number  of  boirowen.   But  to 
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compel  persons  to  receive  it,  who  are  not  so  disposed,  when 
possibly  they  themselves  may  have  no  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying it,  is  by  no  means  oiasistent  with  the  justice  of 
my  government 

n.  Endowuent  fos  the  Sttfpcat  of  Poos  Chudken 

When  the  Imperator  Cssar  Nerva  Trajan  Augustus  Dndar 
Geimanicus  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  and  Quintus  ^*'*''' 
Articuleius  F«tus  was  consul,  those  named  below  at  the  ^u^^^ 
direction  of  our  greatest  and  best  Emperor  mortgaged  j^„gig^ 
their  estates  so  that,  from  the  contract,  the  Sigures  Bebi-  ^"'^  4^- 
ani  received  semi-annual  interest,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Ligures  Bsbiani  support,  through  the  tenderness  of 
Trajan. 

Also  of  the  estate  Pastorianus,  in  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum,  in  the  district  iSquanus;  Prisda  Restituta  and 
the  people  are  neighbors  to  the  estate.  Rated  at  6o,ocx> 
sesterces;  125,000  sesterces  is  the  value  of  the  property, 
8,000  sesterces  received,  Callistus,  servant  of  Rutiliua 
Lupus  pays  the  interest. 
[Many  other  mortgages  also  are  here  recorded.] 

m.  Hadxiah 

Arriving  in  Gaul,  he  liberally  relieved  the  needy,  and  uotur  dl*> 
then  passed  on  to  Germany.    Though  more  desirous  of  "'"'*' 
peace  than  of  war,  he  exercised  bis  soldiers  as  if  war  threat-  ^^^^^T^ 
ened;  he  hardened  them  to  fatigue,  set  them,  in  his  own  ^^.^^^ 
person,  an  example  of  military  virtue,  and  readily  ate  the  WwU,  487 1. 
food  of  the  camp — bacon,  cheese,  and  vinegar  mixed  with 
water;  in  these  respects  he  imitated  Sdpio  i£milianus, 
Metdlus,  and  Trajan,  the  author  of  his  fortune.    To  make 
his  men  wilHag  to  endure  hardships,  he  rewarded  many 
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with  money,  some  with  c^ces.  The  military  disc^^e, 
which  after  Oesax  Octavianus  bad  declined  throu^  the 
neglect  of  the  emperors,  Hadrian  restored.  This  he  did 
partly  by  regulating  the  offices  and  the  expenses,  and  partly 
by  suffering  no  soldier,  without  due  cause,  to  be  absent 
from  the  camp.  Another  means  to  this  end  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  tribunes,  not  for  their  popularity  with  the 
troops,  but  because  of  each  one's  sense  of  justice.  By  his 
own  example,  too,  he  encouraged  the  rest  to  strict  disci- 
pline, for  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  clad  in  armor  twenty 
miles  a  day  along  with  his  infantry. 
^^"jWw«  Dining-rooms,  porticos,  grottoes,  and  pleasure-gardens 
he  banished  from  the  camp.  He  himself  generally  wore  a 
simple  cloak  with  a  plain  belt  fastened  by  a  buckle  without 
jewels;  and  by  his  ade  hung  a  sword  with  no  more  orna- 
ment than  an  ivory  handle.  His  sick  troops  he  visited  in 
their  quarters;  and  he  himself  always  selected  the  place  for 
encampment.  Tlie  office  of  centurion  he  conferred  on  none 
but  those  of  robust  health  and  good  character;  no  one 
could  be  a  tribune  unless  he  had  a  f  uU  beard  and  was  old 
enough  to  fill  his  office  with  prudence  and  force.  A  tribune 
was  not  permitted  to  accept  the  smallest  gift  from  his 
soldiers. 

Delicacies  of  every  kind  he  removed  absolutely  from  the 
army;  and  not  only  did  he  improve  the  arms  and  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  soldiers,  but  regulated  their  ages,  so  as  to 
enlist  none  too  young  for  effective  service  and  to  retain  no 
one  longer  than  the  humane  law  of  earlier  tioies  prescribed. 
It  was  his  especial  care  to  know  the  soldiers  individually 
v-»-i  *"*^  ^°  ^^^  informed  as  to  thdr  niuibers. 
•dc*  of  Furthermore  be  tried  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  mili- 

5**!^  tary  supplies  of  the  empire,  and  he  examined  minutely  the 

I^IImmT^i.    revenues  from  the  provinces  in  order  to  relieve  all  needs; 
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and  DO  emperor  was  ever  so  careful  to  avoid  buying  and 
keeping  useless  matertaL 

When  Hadrian  had  reformed  the  soldieis  of  Germany 
after  the  pattern  of  their  emperor,  he  crossed  into  Britain. 
In  addition  to  other  improvements  there,  be  was  the  first  JEmh^  151: 
to  build  a  wall — eighty  miles  in  length — to  sq>arate  the  wiM,  ^  L 
barbarians  &om  the  Romans.  .  .  . 

Curious  to  learn  the  trifling  details  not  only  of  his  own  '^^J'f^ 
housdwid  but  of  his  friends'  families  as  well,  he  employed  *••"*'*•*■ 
detectives  to  piy  into  all  their  secrets.  Oft^i  his  friends 
failed  to  discover  that  their  private  affairs  were  known  to 
the  empnor  till  he  gave  them  the  information.  It  may  be 
of  interest  here  to  tell  a  story  which  shows  how  well  ao 
quainted  Hadrian  was  with  the  affairs  of  bis  frioids.  One 
of  them  received  a  letter  from  his  wife  reproaching  him  for 
staying  away  from  home  to  give  himself  up  to  the  baths 
and  other  pleasures.  Immediately  a  detective  informed 
Hadrifl"  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  When  accordingly 
the  man  came  to  ask  a  passport,  the  emperor  rebuked  him 
for  his  devotion  to  baths  and  luxurious  hving.  "WhatI" 
the  man  exclaimed,  "has  my  wife  been  writing  this  to  you, 
too?"  People  blamed  Hadrian  for  his  prying  diq>osition, 
as  they  c<msidered  it  a  grave  faulL 

After  the  en^Kror  had  regulated  the  affairs  of  Britain,  In  Oani  «nd 
he  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  the  unpleasant 
news  of  an  insurrection  in  Alexandria  over  an  Apia.    As  ^^j^^j. 
an  animal  of  this  kind  was  discovered  after  a  long  in-  xnaaa 
terval,  the  various  tribes  of  Egypt  were  violently  con-  WorU,  t6. 
tending  for  the  honor  of  giving  the  sacred  beast  a 
dwelling-place. 

About  the  same  tune  Hadrian  erected  at  Nbnes  a  mag- 
nificent ba^ca  in  mmiory  of  Plotina.  Hien  he  went  to 
^»ui  to  winter  in  Tenagona  (Lat  Tarraco),  where  he  re- 
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paired  at  his  own  expense  a  temple  to  Augustus,  and  Iidd 

a  general  assembly  of  the  Spanish  provincials. 

IbOtmot  (Afterward  he  visited  Greece,)  where  like  Hercules  and 

Hinot.  King  Philip  be  bad  himsflf  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 

SputkniB,     mysteries.    He  not  only  conferred  many  benefits  on  the 

Bairiam,  i*.    Athenians,  but  sat  as  judge  in  their  public  games.    Thra 

Seu^Un       ***  sailed  for  Sicily.    After  his  arrival  there,  he  dimbed 

uyMeifet,       Mount  £tna  to  view  a  sunrise,  which  from  that  spot  was 

55*  ^***'      beautified  with  the  varied  colors  of  the  rainbow.    Thence 

he  returned  to  Rome;  but  setting  out  immediately  for  the 

Orient,  he  travelled  through  Athens,  where  he  dedicated 

the  worics  he  had  begun,  including  a  temfde  to  the  01yni> 

pian  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  an  altar  to  himself. 

In  the  same  way,  as  he  journeyed  through  A^,  he  ohi- 
secrated  temples  in  his  own  name.  In  Cappadoda  he  en- 
gaged many  slaves  for  labor  in  the  military  camps.  (Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  busied  himself  with  winning  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  foreign  kings.)  ...  In  his  circuit  of  the 
S»m*,  MS.  provinces  he  punished  procurators  and  governors  with  such 
severi^  that  people  believed  he  had  himself  incited  persona 
to  accuse  them. 
Eia  bnra.  In  judidal  affairs  he  made  up  his  council,  not  of  friends 

Spartiuim     and  companions  but  of  leamed  jurists, — Julius  Celsus,  Sal- 
*^^  '      vius  Julianus,  Neratius  Priscus,  and  others, — only  those, 
however,  whom  the  senate  had  approved. 

Among  his  enactments  the  following  are  most  note- 
worthy: 

In  no  dty  shall  buildings  be  destroyed  for  the  use  of  the 
material  in  some  other  dty. 

To  children  of  condemned  persons  a  twelfth  part  of  tbeir 
father's  property  shall  be  allowed. 

Charges  of  treason  shall  not  be  admitted. 

Bequests  to  the  emperor  from  unknown  persons  shall  be 
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rejected,  and  tmnt  shaQ  be  received  from  known  persons  if 
they  h&ve  children. 

As  to  hidden  treasures,  if  one  shall  find  such  a  treasure 
on  his  own  estate,  he  shall  possess  the  treasure;  if  on  an- 
other's, he  shall  give  half  to  the  owner  of  the  estate;  if  on 
public  ground,  he  shall  divide  equally  with  the  imperial 
treasury. 

Slaves  shall  not  be  killed  by  their  masters.  Hiose  who 
deserve  death  shall  be  condemned  by  judges  only. 

The  sale  of  men  and  women  slaves  as  gladiators  or  for 
vile  purposes  is  forbidden,  provided  no  sufficient  reason  for 
such  sale  exists. 

There  shall  be  no  houses  of  correction  (trgastula)  for 
slaves  or  freedmen. 

In  case  a  master  is  assassinated  in  his  own  house,  not  all 
his  slaves  shall  be  examined,  but  those  only  who  are  near 
enough  to  the  master  to  know  something  of  the  deed. 

Though  everywhere  he  erected  countless  buildings,  he  PuMc 
inscribed  his  name  on  none  of  them  excepting  the  temple  to 
his  father  Trajan.  At  Rome  he  restored  the  Pantheon  (of  ^(MmTiv- 
Agrippa),  the  Sxpta,  the  Basilica  of  Neptune,  very  many 
sacred  buildings,  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  and  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa.  All  these  works  he  dedicated  with  the  names  of 
their  founders.  Under  his  own  name  he  built  a  bridge 
across  the  Tiber,  and  near  it  a  mausoleum. 

Hadrian  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  robust  constitution.  Ptnonal 
He  curled  his  hair  with  a  comb,  and  wore  his  beard  long  to  "w^"""* 
cover  the  natural  defects  of  his  face.    It  was  his  habit  to  IfiSSiSl'rt. 
lide  on  horseback  or  to  walk,  and  he  constantly  exercised 
himself  in  arms  and  in  throwing  the  javelin.    While  hunt- 
ing he  often  killed  a  lion  with  his  own  hand;  but  once  he 
broke  his  collar-bone  and  a  rib.     The  game  he  always 
abared  with  bis  friends.    At  his  dinners  his  guests  were  en- 
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totained  by  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces,  as  weD  as  by 
harp  music,  reading,  and  poetry.  His  villa  at  Tibor  be 
built  witb  such  wonderful  art  that  <me  could  find  in  it 
i^resentations  of  celebrated  places,  as  tbe  Lyceum,  the 
Academy,  the  Frytaneum,  Canc^us,  Tempe, — and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  an  imitation  of  the  realm  of 
death. 

IV.  Soke  of  the  Thoxk^is  of  Mabcus  Aubelids 
Antoninik 

From  the  reputation  and  remembrance  of  my  father  I 
learned  modesty  and  manliness. 

From  my  mother,  piety  and  beneficence,  and  abstinence 
not  only  from  evil  deeds,  but  even  from  evil  thoughts;  sim- 
plicity, too,  in  my  way  of  living,  far  removed  from  the 
habits  of  the  rich. 

Never  value  anything  as  profitable  to  thyscJf  whidi  shall 
compel  thee  to  break  thy  promise,  to  lose  iby  self-respect, 
to  hate  any  man,  to  su^tect,  to  curse,  to  act  the  hypocrite, 
to  desire  anything  which  needs  walls  and  curtains. 

As  physicians  have  always  their  instruments  and  knives 
ready  for  cases  which  suddenly  require  their  skill,  so  do 
thou  have  principles  ready  for  tbe  understanding  of  things 
divine  and  human,  and  for  doing  everything,  even  the  small- 
est, with  a  recollection  of  the  bond  which  unites  tbe  divine 
and  human  to  each  other.  For  neither  wilt  thou  do  any- 
thing well  which  pertains  to  man  without  at  the  same  time 
having  a  reference  to  things  divine;  or  the  contrary. 

Take  away  thy  opinion,  and  then  there  is  taken  away  the 
complaint,  "I  have  been  harmed."  Take  away  the  com- 
plaint, "I  have  been  harmed,"  and  the  harm  is  takra  away. 

Everything  harmonizes  with  me,  which  is  harmonious  to 
thee,  O  Univene.  Nothing  for  me  is  too  early  <ff  too  late, 
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whidi  is  in  due  time  foi  thee.  Everything  is  fruit  to  me 
whidi  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature;  from  thee  are  all 
things,  in  thee  are  all  things,  and  to  thee  all  things  return. 

Constantly  r^;ard  the  universe  as  one  living  being,  hav- 
ing one  substance  and  one  soul;  and  observe  how  all  things 
have  reference  to  one  perception,  the  percq)ti(»i  of  this  one  It-  hr.  40^ 
living  being;  and  how  all  things  act  vith  one  movement; 
and  bow  all  things  are  the  cooperating  causes  of  all  things 
which  exist. 

A  prayer  of  the  Athenians:  "Rain,  rain,  0  dear  Zeus,  it-  v>  7- 
down  on  the  plowed  fields  <rf  the  Athenians,  and  on  the 
idains."  In  truth  we  ought  not  to  pray  at  all,  or  we  ought 
to  pray  in  this  simple  and  noble  fashion. 

How  bast  thou  behaved  hitherto  to  the  gods,  thy  par-  n-  ▼■  5t- 
tats,  brethren,  children,  teachers,  to  those  who  looked  after 
thy  infancy,  to  thy  friends,  kinsfolk,  to  thy  slaves?    Om- 
Elder  if  thou  hast  hitherto  behaved  to  all  in  such  a  way 
that  this  may  be  said  of  thee, — 

Neva  hu  wroaged  a  man  is  deed  m  won). 

Let  it  make  no  difference  to  thee  whether  thou  art  odd  MMtHmu, 
or  waim,  if  thou  art  doing  thy  duty;  and  whether  thou  art 
drowsy  (ff  satisfied  with  sleep;  and  whether  ill-spoken  <d 
or  praised;  and  whether  dyii%  or  doing  something  else. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  acts  of  life—this  act  by  which  we  die; 
it  is  sufi&dent  then  in  this  act  also  to  do  wdl  what  we  have 
in  hand. 

Death  is  a  cessation  of  the  impressions  through  the  />.vL*s. 
senses,  and  of  the  pnilling  of  the  strings  which  move  the 
ajqietites  .  .  .  and  of  service  to  the  flesh. 

AU  things  are  implicated  with  one  another,  and  the  bond  n.  4.  «■ 
is  b(Jy;  and  there  is  hardly  anything  unconnected  with 
any  other  thing.    For  things  have  been  coordinated,  and 
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they  combine  to  form  the  same  universe.  Fta  there  is  tme 
universe  made  up  of  all  things,  and  one  God  who  pervades 
oil  things,  and  one  substance  and  one  law,  one  conuDoo 
reason  in  all  intelligent  animals,  and  one  truth. 

Different  things  delight  different  people.  But  it  is  my 
delight  to  keep  the  ruhng  faculty  sound,  without  turning 
away  either  from  any  man  or  from  any  of  the  things 
which  happen  to  men,  but  looking  at  and  receiving  all 
with  welcome  eyes  and  using  everything  according  to 
its  value. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  thee,  it  was  prepared  for  thee 
from  all  eternity;  and  the  implication  of  causes  was  &om 
eternity  spinning  the  thread  of  thy  being. 

A  spider  is  proud  when  he  has  caught  a  ffy,  and  another 
bang  when  he  has  caught  a  poor  hare,  and  another  when 
be  has  taken  a  little  fish  in  a  net,  and  another  when  he  has 
taken  wild  boars,  and  another  when  he  has  taken  bears, 
and  another  when  he  has  taken  Sarmatians.  Are  not 
these  robbers,  if  thou  examines!  their  opinions? 

"The  earth  loves  the  shower;"  and  the  "solemn  ether 
ioves;"  and  the  universe  loves  to  reproduce  whatever  is 
about  to  be.  I  say  then  to  the  universe,  "  I  love  as  thou 
lovest." 

Neither  in  writing  nor  in  reading  wilt  thou  be  able  to  lay 
down  rules  for  others  before  thou  sbalt  have  first  learned 
to  obey  rules  thyself.   Much  more  is  this  so  in  Ufe. 

No  man  can  rob  us  of  our  free  will. 

How  can  it  be  that  the  gods,  after  having  arranged  all 
things  well  and  benevolently  for  mankind,  have  over- 
looked this  alone,  that  some  men  and  very  good  men,  and 
men  who,  as  we  may  say,  have  had  most  communion 
with  the  divinity,  and  through  pious  acts  and  religiois 
observances  have  been  most  intimate  with  the  divinity. 
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when  tbey  have  once  died  should  never  exist  again,  but 
should  be  completely  extinguished? 

How  small  a  part  of  the  boundless  and  unfathomable  /)■  itt.  s*. 
time  is  assigned  to  every  man  I  For  it  is  very  soon  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  eternal.  And  how  small  a  part  of  the 
whole  substance  I  And  how  small  a  part  of  the  universal 
soul  I  And  on  what  a  small  clod  of  the  whole  earth  thou 
creepesti  Reflecting  on  all  this,  consider  nothing  to  be 
great,  except  to  act  as  thy  nature  leads  thee,  and  to  endure 
that  which  the  common  nature  brings. 

Man,  thou  faast  been  a  dtizen  in  this  great  state  (of  the  A.  tB.  jd. 
world) :  what  difference  does  it  make  to  thee  whether  for 
five  years  or  for  three?  For  that  which  conforms  to  the 
laws  is  just  f(»  all.  Where  is  the  hardship  then,  if  no  tyrant 
nor  yet  an  unjust  judge  sends  thee  away  from  the  state, 
but  nature,  who  brought  thee  into  it?  The  same  as  if  a 
pnetor  who  has  employed  an  actor  dismisses  bim  from  the 
sti^^  "I  have  not  finished  the  five  acts,  but  only  three." 
Thou  sayest  well,  but  in  life  the  three  acts  are  Uie  whole 
drama;  for  what  shall  be  a  completed  drama  is  detennined 
by  him  who  was  once  the  cause  of  its  composition,  and 
now  of  its  dissolution:  but  thou  art  the  cause  of  neither. 
Depart  then  satisfied,  fta  he  also  who  releases  thee  is 
satisfied. 

V.  Some  TsACHmcs  or  Efictetus 

When  some  one  asked,  how  may  a  man  eat  acceptably  Do  •mj- 
to  the  gods,  he  answered:  If  he  can  eat  justly  and  con-  wcopUU* 
tentedly,  and  with  equanimity,  and  temperately  and  *"  *"  ■""* 
orderly,  will  it  not  be  also  acceptable  to  the  gods?  But  Epicteta*  L 
when  you  have  asked  for  warm  water  and  the  slave  has 
not  heajd,  or  if  he  did  hear  has  brought  only  tepid  water, 
or  he  is  not  even  found  to  be  in  the  house,  then  not  to  be 
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vexed  or  to  burst  witb  passi(Hi-~-is  oot  this  acccptaUe  to 
the  gods? — ^How  tben  shall  a  man  endure  such  persma 
u  this  slave?  Slave  yourself,  will  you  not  bear  with  yout 
brother?  .  .  .  Will  you  not  remember  who  you  are,  and 
An  ue  whom  you  rule?  that  they  are  kinsmen,  that  they  are 

traibn^ai  brethren  by  nature,  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  Zeus? — 
But  I  have  purchased  them,  and  they  have  not  purdiased 
me.  Do  you  see  in  what  direction  you  are  looking,  that  it  b 
toward  the  earth,  toward  the  pit,  that  it  is  towards  these 
wretched  laws  of  dead  men?  but  toward  the  laws  of  the 
gods,  you  are  not  looking. 
^^  *'*'*'-  When  a  person  asked  him  how  a  man  could  be  amvinced 
that  all  his  actions  are  under  the  inspection  <^  God,  be 
'  **"  answered,  Do  you  not  think  that  all  things  are  united  in 

one?  I  do,  the  person  replied.  Wdl,  do  you  not  think 
that  earthly  things  have  a  natural  agreement  and  union 
with  heavenly  things?  I  do.  And  how  else  so  r^ulaily 
as  if  by  God's  command,  when  He  bids  the  plants  to 
flower,  do  they  flower?  idien  be  bids  them  to  send  fwth 
shoots,  do  they  shoot?  when  He  luds  them  to  produce 
fruit,  how  else  do  they  produce  fruit?  when  He  bids  the 
fruit  to  ripen,  does  it  ripen?  when  again  He  bids  tbem  to 
cast  down  the  fruits,  how  else  do  they  cast  them  down? 
and  when  to  shed  the  leaves,  do  they  shed  the  leaves? 
and  when  He  bids  them  to  fold  themselves  up  and  to  re- 
main quiet  and  rest,  how  else  do  they  remain  quiet  and 
rest?  And  how  else  at  the  growth  and  wane  of  the  moon, 
and  at  the  approach  and  recession  of  the  sun,  are  so  great 
an  alteration  and  change  to  the  contrary  seen  in  earthly 
things? 
eotd^inndi  Byt  gjg  p]^jg  ^j  Quj  ]y^a  ^^  bound  up  and  united 
'^"te^S"  ^^  ^^  whole,  and  are  not  our  souls  much  more?  and 
tUags.  our  souls  so  bound  up  and  in  contact  with  God  as  parts  6( 
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Km  and  portions  of  Him;  and  does  not  God  perceive 
every  motion  of  these  parts  as  being  bis  own  motion  con- 
nate with  himself?  Now  aie  you  able  to  think  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  about  all  things  divine,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  about  human  affairs,  and  to  be 
moved  by  ten  thousand  things  at  tbe  same  time  in  your 
senses  and  in  your  understanding,  and  to  assent  to  some, 
and  to  dissent  from  others,  and  again  as  to  some  things  to 
suspend  your  judgment;  and  do  you  retain  in  your  soul 
so  many  impressions  from  so  many  and  various  things, 
and  being  moved  by  them,  do  you  fall  upon  notions  similar 
to  those  first  impressed,  and  do  you  retain  numerous  arts 
and  the  memories  of  ten  thousand  things;  and  is  not  God 
able  to  oversee  all  things,  and  to  be  present  with  all,  and 
to  receive  from  all  a  certain  communication?  And  is  G«d  «»  m 
the  sun  able  to  illuminate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  All,  and  the  no. 
to  leave  so  little  not  illuminated,  that  part  only  which  is 
occupied  by  the  earth's  shadow;  and  He  who  made  the 
sun  itself  and  makes  it  go  round,  being  a  small  part  of 
himself  compared  with  the  whole,  cannot  He  perceive 
all  things? 

Sut  I  cannot,  the  man  may  reply,  comprehend  all  these  n*  Ssbit 
things  at  once.  But  who  tells  you  that  you  have  equal  gold*, 
power  with  Zeus?  Nevertheless  he  has  placed  by  every 
man  a  guardian,  every  man's  spirit,  to  whom  he  has  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  man,  a  guardian  who  never  sleeps, 
is  never  deceived.  For  to  what  better  and  more  careful 
guardian  could  He  have  intrusted  each  of  us?  When 
then  you  have  shut  the  doors  and  made  darkness  within, 
remember  never  to  say  that  you  are  alone,  for  you  are  not; 
but  God  is  within,  and  your  Spirit  is  within,  and  what 
need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are  doing?  To 
this  God  you  oof^  to  swear  an  oath,  <  jst  as  the  soldien 
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do  to  Casar.  But  they  who  are  hiied  tor  pay  swear  to 
regard  the  safety  of  Cicsar  before  all  things;  and  you  who 
have  received  so  many  and  such  great  favois,  will  you  not 
Bwear,  or  whes  you  have  swom,  will  you  not  abide  by 
your  oath?  And  what  shall  you  swear?  Never  to  be 
disobedient,  never  to  make  any  charges,  never  to  find 
fault  with  anything  that  he  has  given,  and  never  unwill- 
ingly to  do  or  to  suffer  anything  that  is  necessary.  Is  this 
oath  like  the  soldier's  oath?  The  soldiers  swear  not  to 
prefer  any  man  to  Cesar:  in  this  oath  men  swear  to  hcmor 
themselves  before  all. 

VI.  Regulations  or  a  Bubial  Society 
"Who  may  meet,  assemble,  and  have  a  corpoiaticm; 
,  those  who  shall  be  willing  to  pay  a  monthly  contribution 
From  on  ^o''  funerals,  may  meet  in  that  association  (coDegium)  and 
iiueritiio*.  may  not  convene  more  than  onc«  a  month  under  guise  of 
BcMiuthnu     that  association,  this  session  being  for  the  sake  erf  crf- 

01  the  aoctotj 

itseii.  lecting  a  fund  from  which  the  dead  may  be  buried."   May 

it  be  favorable,  fortunate  and  wholesome  to  the  emp«t>r 
Ca:sar  Trajan  Hadrian  Augustus  and  to  the  entire  house 
of  the  same,  to  us  and  ours,  and  to  our  association — both 
w^  and  earnestly  shall  we  engage  ourselves  honorably 
to  escort  the  departure  of  the  dead.  Therefore  we  ime  and 
all  of  us  must  be  harmonious  in  making  prcq>er  contribu- 
tions in  order  that  we  may  endure  a  long  time.  Thou  too 
who  wilt  desire  to  enter  this  association  as  a  novice,  first 
read  through  the  statute  and  then  enter,  lest  thou  com- 
plain afterward  or  leave  a  controversy  to  thine  hdr. 
AaalMOan.  It  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  whosoever  shaU  de- 
AboM  I4.  sire  to  enter  this  association  wOl  give  on  sccn^  of  entrance- 
fee  one  hundred  sesterces  and  one  amphora  of  good  wine, 
likewise  per  moot '  five  asses.  Furthermore  it  was  ad<9ted, 
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that  whoever  in  six  consecutive  months  does  not  render 

his  dues  and  something  human  happen  to  him,  no  repaid 

shall  be  paid  to  his  funeral,  even  if  he  has  made  a  will. 

Likewise  it  was  adopted  that  whoever  of  our  association  ^mnNtt  iw 

dies  with  his  dues  paid,  to  him  shall  go  300  sesterces  from 

our  treasury,  from  which  sum  there  shall  be  subtracted 

on  account  of  funeral  50  sesterces  which  shall  be  allotted 

for  cremation;  the  exequies  shall  be  made  on  foot.  .  .  . 

Likewise  it  was  voted  that  whatever  slave  in  this  as-  D«cmm  ot 
sodattmi  shall  die,  and  his  body  throu^  the  unfairness  of  bws. 
bis  master  shall  not  be  given  for  burial  and  he  shall  have 
made  no  record,  he  shall  get  an  imaginary  funeral.  Like- 
wise it  was  voted  that  whoever  for  any  cause  whatever 
shall  commit  suidde,  his  funeral  shall  be  ignored. 

Likewise  it  was  voted  that  whatever  slave  of  this  as-  ^Jf^^ 
sodati<Ki  shall  become  free,  he  will  have  to  give  an  am- 
phwa  of  good  wine.  Likewise  it  was  voted:  whoever 
shall  be  director  in  his  own  year  in  the  order  of  the  list 
for  arranging  a  dinner,  and  he  shall  not  observe  it  and  not ' 
do  it,  he  will  pay  30  sesterces  into  the  treasury,  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  obliged  to  give  it,  and  he  will  have  to  restore 
it  in  his  place. 

{The  document  contains  many  other  resolutionsj 


Vn.  Lbttess  ot  this  Pekiod 

To  Sar^iicm  general  .  .  .  from  Tarmuthis,  the  daughter  Ptddea  m> 

of  Fhimon,  vegetable-seller,  belon^g  to  the  village  of  ^bM?.* 

Bacchias,  at  present  without  a  guardian.    On  the  4th  of  ujotBin, 

the  corrent  month  Pharmouthi,  Taorsenouphis,  the  wife  Q*'* 

of  Ammonius,  also  called  Phimon,  elder  of  the  village  of  114AJ). 
Bacchias,  although  she  had  absdutely  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  me,  came  into  my  house  and  picked  a  sense- 
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leas  quarrel  against  me.  Not  only  did  she  strip  off  my 
tunic  and  mantle,  but  robbed  me  in  the  quairel  of  the 
sum  which  I  had  lying  by  me  from  the  pricx  of  the  vege- 
tables I  had  sold,  namely,  i6  drachmas.  And  on  tbe  5tb 
cS  the  same  month  there  came  this  woman's  husband 
Ammcmius,  also  Fhimon,  into  my  house  as  if  seeking  my 
husband.  Seizing  my  lamp,  he  went  up  into  my  bouse 
and  stole  and  carried  off  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  unstamped 
silver  of  the  weight  of  40  drachmas,  my  husband  being  at 
the  time  away  from  home.  I  beg  therefore  that  you  will 
cause  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  you  for  fitting 
punishment.  May  good  fortune  attend  you. 
Tarmuthis  about  30  years  dd,  a  mark  on  tbe  ri(^t  fooC 
The  tTtfa  year  of  tbe  Emperor  Casar  Nerva  Ttejanus 
Augustus  Germanicus  Dacicus.    Phannoutbi  6. 

ApioB  to  Epimachua  his  father  and  lord  heartiest  greet- 
ings. First  of  all  I  pray  that  you  are  in  health  and  con- 
tinually pro^>er  and  fare  well  with  my  sister  and  her 
daughter  and  my  brother.  I  thank  the  l(»d  Scrolls  that 
when  I  was  in  danger  at  sea  he  saved  me.  Straightway 
when  I  entered  Misenum  I  received  my  travelling  mon^ 
from  Cssar,  three  gold  pieces.  And  I  am  weU.  I  b^  you 
therefore,  my  lord  father,  write  me  a  few  tines,  first  re- 
garding your  health,  secondly  r^arding  that  of  my  brother 
and  ^ter,  thirdly  that  I  may  kiss  your  hand,  because  you 
have  brought  me  up  well,  and  on  this  accoimt  I  hc^  to 
be  quickly  promoted,  if  the  gods  will,  ^ve  many  greet- 
ings to  C^to,  and  to  my  brother  and  sister,  and  to  Seren- 
Qla,  and  my  friends.  I  send  you  a  little  portrait  of  myself 
at  the  hands  of  Euctemon.  And  my  (military)  name  is 
AntCHiius  Maxiuus.    I  pray  for  your  good  health. 

Company  Atbewaiike. 
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Seremn  the  son  of  Agatlu»D«mon  greets  you  .  .  .  wad 
Turbo  the  sod  of  Gallpniua. 

(Addressed) 

To  Philadelphia  for  EfHrnadius  from  his  son  Aihod. 

Give  this  to  the  (office  of  the)  first  cohort  c^  the  Apft- 
moans  to  Julianus  .  .  .  paymaster  horn  Apion,  so  that 
(be  may  forward  it)  to  Epimachus  his  father. 

Tbeon  to  Theon  his  father,  greeting.    You  did  a  fine  A  bqrioM* 
thing  I    You  have  not  taken  me  away  along  with  you  to 
the  dtyl    If  you  refuse  to  take  me  along  with  you  to      ™ff^w*- 
Alezandria,  I  won't  write  you  a  letter,  or  speak  to  you,  j^!^  *^ 
or  wish  you  health.    And  if  you  do  go  to  Alexandria,  I 
won't  take  your  hand,  or  greet  you  henceforth.    If  yuu 
refuse  to  take  me,  that's  what's  upl  And  my  mother  said 
to  Archelaus,  "He  upsets  me;  off  with  himi"    But  you 
did  a  fioe  thingi   You  send  me  gifts,  great  ones,  hu^M 
They  deceived  us  here  on  the  i3tli,  when  you  sailed   Send 
for  me  then,  I  beseech  you.    If  you  do  not  send,  I  voa't  TUbiLDK. 
eat,  won't  diinki    lliae  nowl  I  pray  for  yoai  health.  *'"■'*■'  **■ 
TubiiS. 

(Addressed  Deliver  to  Theon  from  TlietBias  bis  s<ki. 

STUDIES 

I.  What  proof  doe*  Uiii  mmxptadenoe  with  Riny  tffoid  of 
Tnjui'i  interest  in  the  weUuc  of  the  empire?  of  liia  energy  ajul 
activity?  of  his  jtutice  ux)  hiuoaalty?  Why  did  be  fart>Id  the  or- 
gmnizatioD  of  ■  fii»<»mpany  (d.  k  low  of  the  rvdw  Tatlti,  p.  jsa)? 
Fmn  the  nme  correqioiideiice  what  may  we  infer  u  to  Fliny'a 
qunHficatkina  for  the  govenianhip  of  a  pravlDoe?  Why  <fid  he  refer 
everythi)^  to  the  eapetor?  Do  you  auppoK  tliat  other  ganroon 
did  the  tame?  Wai  his  interference  io  the  aSain  of  the  dtlei  ^n- 
nidpia)  advutageon  to  the  htttcr?  In  what  one  wu  FOegf  nmif 
to  naert  to  opprcatcn? 
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a.  Whftt  ii  the  meuing  of  tUt  document  cmnected  irith  the  en- 
dowment of  poor  childreDp 

3.  What  were  the  objects  of  Hadriui'a  traveli?  How  did  Ik  Ib> 
prove  the Bimy?  What  publicworiu  did  be  build?  WbydklHadriut 
pry  into  the  afEiirs  of  hia  friends?  In  what  respects  was  hit  iDqinr- 
ing  di^OEJtion  praliewoithy?  What  were  Hadrian's  diief  tews? 
What  Impnvementa  did  they  make  in  the  condition  of  freentcQ  and 
of  slaves?  How  did  he  benefit  the  provinces?  Did  he  pay  wctt 
attention  to  the  imivinca  than  to  Rome?  What  public  woifca  did 
he  build?  Describe  the  penoniJ  appearance  and  the  private  diai- 
■cter  of  Hadrian.  What  is  your  ojHnion  of  the  style  of  hli  biograpfaer 
(Spartianus)?    Is  it  well  connected  and  log^ad? 

4.  How  does  Maicus  Aureliui  make  himself  harmonioiis  with 
nature?   What  is  his  idea  of  right  conduct?  of  fnture  life? 

5.  What  according  to  E[Hctetua  should  be  the  conduct  of  man 
in  relation  to  God?  How  does  be  prove  that  God  sees  all?  How  an 
human  hdngs  related  to  one  another  and  to  God? 

6.  What  was  the  object  of  this  burial  aodety?  What  Knatorial 
decree  permitted  snch  societies? 

7.  From  these  letters  make  out  all  the  facts  you  aa  regarding  Efe 
b  Ecpt  at  this  time.    Whv  an  sodi  documents  found  in  Ecpt 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTWNITy 
TO  DIOCLETIAN 

L  Teachings  of  Jesus 

AsD  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  momttaiD,  BtfteidBs 
and  when  he  was  set,  Ms  disdples  came  unto  him:  8«rmoa 

And  be  opened  liis  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying,        umt. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  thelis  is  the  kingdom  u.tthBw  t 
of  heaven.  i-n. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  datUai 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  '>'"'*J"-* 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  light- 
eousness:  for  they  shall  he  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mer^. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers:  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  ii^teou> 
oess's  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kin^om  of  hesvea. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake. 

n.  The  Death  and  RESuSHEcnoH  or  Jesus:  the 

Apostles 
In  the  latter  days  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  consul-  PwgijMiJ 
ship  of  Ruberius  Geminus  and  Fufius  Geminus,  on  the  um. 
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u^mMm^  tenth  <A  the  Calends  of  AptH,  u  I  find  it  writteo.  Jcsw 
iiiwUekiit  Christ  was  crucified  by  the  Jews.  After  He  had  risen  again 
d^s!"  °^  ^  ti^^  day,  He  gathered  His  ^xstles,  whom  fear 
Dmte  of  tiM  at  the  time  of  His  arrest  had  put  to  flight;  and  while  He 
^ll^*^  sojourned  with  them  forty  days,  He  opened  their  hearts, 
SfA^D.  interpreted  to  them  the  Scripture,  which  hitherto  had  been 

tbe<Uyof  wiBppcd  io  obscurity,  ordained  and  fitted  them  for  the 
preaching  of  His  -word  and  doctrine,  and  regulated  all 
things  concerning  the  institutions  of  the  New  Testament 
When  this  was  accomplished,  a  cloud  and  whiriwind  en- 
veloped Him  and  caught  him  up  from  the  sight  of  men 
into  heaven. 
His  i^xstles  were  at  that  time  eleven  in  number,  to 
k  whom  were  added  Matthias,  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas, 
and  afterward  Paul.  Then  were  they  dispersed  through- 
out all  the  earth  to  preach  the  Goq>eI,  as  the  Lord  their 
Master  had  commanded  them.  During  twenty-five  years, 
until  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  in  every  province  and  city.  And  while  Nero  ruled, 
the  Apostle  Peter  came  to  Rome,  and  through  the  power 
of  God  committed  unto  him,  wrought  certain  miracles; 
and  by  turning  many  to  the  true  religion,  he  built  up  a 
ftUthful  and  steadfast  temple  unto  the  Lord. 

m.  Fessectttion  or  iee  Chsistians  by  Nero 

Tiw^ni*       To  get  rid  of  the  report  (that  he  had  ordered  the  fire), 

■pdaat         Nero  fastened  the  guilt  and  inflicted  the  most  eaiuisite 

*°**  tortures  on  a  class  bated  for  their  abominations,  called 

^J^^   Christians  by  the  populace.    Christua,  from  whom  the 

name  bad  its  origin,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  during 

the  reign  of  Tlberiua  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  pronirft- 

tors,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  a  most  mischievous  supeistitiott. 
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thus  checked  for  the  moment,  broke  out  not  only  in  Judcft, 

the  &nt  source  ol  the  evil,  but  even  in  Rome,  where  aQ 

things  hideous  and  shameful  from  every  part  of  the  world 

find  their  centre  and  become  popular.    Accordingly  an 

arrest  was  fiist  made  of  all  who  pleaded  guilty;  then,  upon 

their  infonnation,  an  immense  multitude  was  convicted, 

not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  firing  the  dty,  as  of  hatred 

against  mankind.    Mockery  of  every  sort  was  added  to  Htnuf  i( 

their  deaths.    Covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  they  were  cattoa. 

torn  by  dogs  and  perished,  or  were  nailed  to  crosses,  or  There  irrmi 

were  doomed  to  the  flames  and  burnt,  to  serve  as  a  nightly  Jli?  uiSfrf 

illmnination  whoi  daylight  had  txpirtd.  triiU  bat  ft 

Nero  offered  his  gardens  for  the  q>ectade,  and  was  ^^r^ 
exhibiting  a  show  in  the  drcus,  while  he  mingled  with  the  ^^^^* 
pec^le  in  the  dress  of  a  cbaiioteer  or  stood  aloft  on  a  car.  J^^ 
Hence,  even  for  criminals  who  deserved  extreme  and  wencco- 
exemplary  ptuushmoit,  there  arose  a  feeling  of  compas-  f^^^ 
son;  for  it  was  not,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  public  good,  but  '"^"^ 
to  glut  one  man's  cnid^,  that  they  were  being  destroyed. 

IV.  Pliny's  Inquikt  Concernino  iheic,  and  Trajan's 

Answer 
To  THE  Empekos  Trajan: 

It  is  a  rule,  Sir,  whidi  I  invidably  obsove,  to  refer  to  Tba  Cbifs- 
you  in  all  my  doubts;  for  who  is  more  able  to  remove  my 
scruples  or  to  inform  my  ignorance?  As  I  have  never  j^^^^ 
before  been  present  at  any  trials  of  persons  called  Chris- 
tians, I  am  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  nature  of  th^ 
crimes  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment,  but  bow  tax 
it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  them.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  the  method  I  have  followed  toward  those 
who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  Christians  is  this: 
I  asked  them  whether  they  were  CSiristians;  if  th^  con* 
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fessed,  I  repeated  the  questioo  twice,  adding  threats;  uid 
if  they  still  peisevered,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediatdy 
punished.  For  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of 
their  opinions  might  be,  a  contumadous  and  infleziUe 
obstinacy  deserved  correction.  .  .  . 

They  affirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  eiror,  was 
that  they  met  on  a  certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light, 
and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of  prayer  to  Christ, 
as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  deed,  but  never  to  commit 
any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery;  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  de- 
liver it  up;  afterward,  they  said,  it  was  their  custom  to 
stparate,  and  then  reassemble,  to  eat  in  common  a  harm- 
less meal.  .  .  . 

I  deemed  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  adjourn  all  further 
[H^oceedings,  in  order  to  consult  you.  For  it  appears  to  be 
a  matter  highly  deserving  your  consideration;  more  espe- 
dally  as  great  numbers  must  be  involved  in  the  danger  of 
these  prosecutions,  which  have  already  extended,  and  are 
still  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  and 
even  to  both  sexes. 

TitAjAN  TO  Puny: 

The  method  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the 
proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  were  brou^t 
before  you  is  extremely  proper,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rule  by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this 
nature.  But  I  would  not  have  you  enter  t^dously  into 
any  inquiries  concerning  tbem.  If  they  should  be  brought 
before  you,  however,  and  the  charge  should  be  proved, 
they  must  be  punished, — yet  with  this  restriction  that  In 
case  a  person  denies  he  is  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  it 
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evident  that  he  is  not,  by  invoking  our  gods,  let  him  be 
pardoned  upon  repentance. 

Informations  without  the  accuser's  name  subscribed 
ought  not  to  be  received  in  prosecutions  of  any  kind;  as  it 
is  introducing  a  very  dangerous  precedoit,  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  equity  of  my  govemmoit 

V.  PEasEcnnoN  umbek  Decius 
This  long  peace,  however,  was  afterward  interrupted.  Ti*  **■••■ 
Decius  appeared  in  the  world,  an  accursed  wild  beast,  pnniihad. 
to  afflict  the  Church — and  who  but  a  bad  man  would  lkhuiUu*, 
persecute  religion?    It  seems  as  if  he  had  been  raised  to  ^*LuS^ 
soverdgD  eminence,  at  once  to  rage  against  God  and  at  Faua^ 
once  to  fall;  for  undertaking  an  expedition  gainst  the 
Carpi,  who  had  then  possessed  themselves  of  Dada  and  MJ^'eni- 
Moesia,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  barbarians  and  ^°j!jj^ 
slain,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his  army.    Nor  could 
he  be  honored  with  the  rites  of  sepulture;  but  stripped 
and  naked,  he  lay,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  and 
turds — a  fit  end  for  the  enemy  of  God. 

To  those  chosen  to  superintend  the  sacrifices  at  the  CwtUett* 
village  of  Alexander-Island,  from  Aurelius  Diogenes,  the 
son  of  Satabus,  of  the  village  of  Alexander-Island,  being  c^*^ 
about  ya  years  old,  a  scar  on  the  right  eyebrow.    It  has  f'^^ 
always  been  my  custom  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  now         --tifi. 
in  your  presence  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  I  have  ou  U  to 
sacrificed  and  poured  libations  and  tasted  the  offerings,  tbe  beam  u 
and  I  request  you  to  counter-agn  my  statement.    May  g°' '  Ci>n»- 
good  fortune  attend  you.     I,  Aurelius  Diogenes,  have 
made  this  request,     (and  band)  I,  Aurelius  Syrus,  as  a 
participant  have  certified  Diogenes  as  sacrificing  along 
vithiu.   (iBthaod).  Tbe  first  year  of  tbe  £iEf>eiozCaiax 
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Gains  Messius  Quintus  T^janua  Dedus  Pius  Fdix  A»- 


VI.  Aueeiian's  Decision  of  the  Bishofsic  or  Atmocs 

^^^^^^        So  tlien,  as  Paul  had  fallen  from  the  bishopric  as  wdl 

la  wOados.    as  from  the  orthodox  faith,  Domnus,  as  was  said  before, 

EomUo^        succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.    But 

Baitry,  vfl.     a^  ^^^  entirely  refused  to  leave  the  church-house,  peti- 

'*'  tioQ  was  made  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  he  made  a 

very  just  dedaion  of  the  matter,  by  ordering  the  house 

to  be  ghren  up  to  those  with  whom  the  bisliops  of  the 

rdigion  in  Italy  and  Rome  held  intercourse. 


I.  Wtut  ideal  4rf  life  is  presented  in  this  sdedion? 

a.  What  uxount  docs  EuseUua  give  of  the  death  and  RBUiRctiiM 
ol  Jesus?  Where  may  we  find  earlier  accounts  of  these  events? 
What  did  the  Apostka  then  do?  Where  did  St.  Peter  go? 

3.  What  is  said  to  Itave  been  Nero's  motive  for  penecntiag  the 
OfintUnri?  What  is  the  attitude  of  Tadtua  toward  the  ChrisHana? 
Was  this  severe  treatment  a  persecution  of  thdr  religion  or  an  ex- 
cessive punistunent  for  an  alleged  but  un[m>ved  crime? 

4.  How  docs  Pliny  describe  the  Christians  of  bis  pnnrincx?  What 
does  he  ask  TTajan  and  what  it  the  answer? 

5.  What  account  does  Lactantius  give  of  the  Emperor  Dedus? 
Why  should  the  person  menticHicd  in  the  certififstc  wish  to  piove 
himself  B  pagan? 

6.  In  what  way  is  it  rignificant  that  a.  pagan  empenw  Eltould  de- 
dde  a  question  between  two  rival  Christian  sects?    Whom  did  he 

T  the  leadios  antboiitka  ii 
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CHAPTER  XUI 

THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY 
I.  Valebjus  Diocleham 
Btri  when  the  stench  of  the  body  revealed  the  crime, 
through  the  leaden  and  tribtmes  of  the  army  Valerius  actar. 
Diocletian,  commander  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  palace,  aurEib 
was  chosen  Emperor  because  of  his  wisdom;  he  was  a  great  ^S^i/^m 
nan,  but  nevertheless  he  had  his  faults;  for  example,  he,  bu  Catan). 
the  chief  of  men,  coveted  the  influence  of  gold-embroidered  AndtM 
gannents,  of  shoes  of  puiple  and  gems,  and  silks  from  the      "^  ^°^   ' 
far  East    And  while  such  vanities  were  unworthy  of  a  Tbc  opeolnc 
dtizai  and  indicated  a  proud,  vain  qnrit,  th^  are  not-  to  the  dis- 
witbstanding  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  fot-  ^1^^^ 
lows:  For  he  was  the  first  Emperor  since  Caligula  and  S^Jf^^ 
Domitian  who  allowed  himself  to  be  called  lord  c^>enly, 
and  to  be  wmsbiped  and  invoked  as  a  deity.    Wherefore 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
men  of  the  humblest  birth,  especially  when  they  have 
reached  the  heights,  are  airogant  and  very  fond  of  dispUy. 
Such  a  man  was  Marius  of  the  time  of  our  forefathers;  he 
was  as  eager  for  it  as  the  starving  are  ^uttonous  when 
suddenly  revived  by  food.    Hence  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  many  assign  >'Biig*'ti"''™  to  the  nobles  who,  mindful 
of  their  patridan  blood,  have  at  least  as  compensation 
for  the  trials  by  whldi  they  are  agitated,  something  to 
make  them  haughty.    But  these  faults  of  Valerius  have 
been  overshadowed  by  excellent  traits;  and  though  he 
peimitted  himself  to  be  called  master,  he  acted  »  a  pareot  J 
f7 
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thus  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  wise  prince  wished  to  prove 
that  barbarous  deeds  are  harmful,  not  names.  .  .  . 

Need  I  recall  that  he  associated  with  him  in  power  many 
dtizens  and  foreigners,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  and 
extending  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Empire?  For  when  he 
learned  that  after  the  removal  of  Carinus,  ^lianus  and 
Culoui,  Amandus  had  stirred  up  in  Gaul  a  band  of  [>easants  and 
Niunououi,  robbers  whom  the  inhabitants  call  Bagaudae,  and  had 
b^^^.  devastated  the  fields  far  and  wide  and  attacked  many 
cities,  he  immediately  made  Mazimianus,  bis  faithful 
Mend,  emperor  although  the  latter  was  not  a  cultivated 
man.  Afterward  Maximianus  added  the  cognomen  Het- 
cuUufl  to  his  name,  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  cult  of 
the  god  Hercules,  just  as  Valerius  took  the  name  of  Jovius 
from  Jove;  whence  they  also  gave  these  names  to  those 
auxiliary  troops  that  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in 
the  army.  .  .  . 
Th*  CMMia.  The  two  existing  emperors  associated  with  themselves 
as  Csesars,  Julius,  Constantius  and  Galerius,  Maximianus, 
whose  family  name  was  Armentarius.  The  former  married 
a  stq>-daugbter  of  Herculius,  the  latter  a  daughter  of 
Diocletian;  both  divorced  their  wives,  just  as  Augustus 
had  done  formerly  when  he  had  commanded  Tiberius 
Nero  to  marry  his  daughter  Julia.  All  of  these  princes  were 
bom  in  Illyricum;  and  though  th^  were  of  little  culture, 
nevertheless  ^ce  they  were  inured  to  the  hard^ps  of 
the  country  and  of  the  battle-field,  they  rendered  good 
service  to  the  state.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  calamities 
are  the  best  teachers  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  men  who  have  never  had  troubles,  are 
prone  to  judge  all  moi  in  accordance  with  their  wealth 
And  have  themselves  but  little  insi^^t.  But  the  harmony 
^iwwmg  tht  Yuleis  proves  conclusively  that  their  "yfnfn| 
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qualities  and  tbe  txptnea.ce  in  military  affairs  which  they 

had  gained  under  Aurelian  and  Probus,  practically  took  Auidiu; 

the  place  of  those  virtues  that  they  did  not  have.   Finally  Wtru,  504-6 

they  were  honoring  Valerius  as  a  parent  or  even  as  a  great  ^f^t, 

god;  a  thing  which,  whatsoever  its  nature,  stands  out  in  't^^^^ 

relief  in  comparison  with  the  usual  crimes  among  relatives 

from  the  founding  of  the  dty  to  our  own  time. 

And  because  the  difficulty  of  the  wars,  of  which  I  have  '^''^J^SJlf 
spoken  above,  was  felt  more  keenly  every  day,  the  two 
Emperors  and  the  two  Cassars  divided  the  empire  as  it 
were  among  themselves.  To  Comtantius  were  entrusted 
all  the  Gallic  provinces  across  the  Alps;  to  Herculius  Africa 
and  Italy;  to  Galerius,  the  shores  of  Qlyricum  even  to  the 
Black  Sea;  Valerius  retained  for  himself  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Soon  afterward  therefore  a  great  burden  of  taxa- 
tion was  laid  upon  a  part  of  Italy.  HeretofcHV  all  Italy 
furnished  the  same  sum  by  means  of  which  army  and 
Emperor,  who  always  or  practically  always  had  thdr 
residence  in  Italy,  were  supported;  then  a  new  law  was 
introduced  in  regard  to  taxation.  True,  it  was  endurable 
because  moderate  at  first;  but  in  these  days  the  tax  has 
become  an  intolerable  burden.  .  .  . 

^^th  like  zeal,  the  duties  of  peace  were  safeguarded  by  1 
wise  and  just  laws;  and  the  Emperors  dispensed  with  the 
offidab  called  grain  commissioneTS  (frumentarli),  men  of 
evil  repute  whose  duties  resembled  most  nearly  those  of 
the  Agents  of  to-day.  These  officials,  who  seem  to  have 
been  elected  for  the  purpose  of  spying  and  reporting  those 
disturbances  which  arise  in  the  provinces,  and  who  basely 
invented  criminal  accusations  and  robbed  left  and  right, 
were  spreading  fear  everywhere,  especially  among  those 
farthest  away  from  Rome.  The  grain  supply  of  the  dty 
and  the  safety  (rf  tributaries  were  carefully  and  anxioualy 
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looked  into;  by  reconq>eiisiiig  merit  on  the  one  band,  and 
by  forbidding  every  shamdul  deed  on  the  other,  the  Em- 
perors were  arousing  an  enthusiasm  for  right-conduct 
Tliey  observed  the  andent  faith  reverently  and  pioudy. 
Furthermore,  Rome,  with  its  seven  hills,  and  other  dlies, 
noticeably  Carthage,  MiUn,  and  Iincx)media,  were  nar- 
vdously  adorned  with  beautiful  buildings.  Yet  these 
Etiq>erors,  despite  their  good  deeds,  were  not  without 
faults.  Herculius,  for  instance,  behaved  in  so  licentious  a 
manner  that  he  did  not  curb  his  passions  even  in  the  case 
cS  hostages.  Valerius  showed  but  little  faith  in  his  friends, 
doubtless  through  fear  of  discord,  while  he  thought  that 
the  peace  of  the  rulers  might  be  disturbed  throu^  false 
rep(»ts.  Also  the  strength  of  Rome,  so  to  speak,  was 
maimed  by  Himinwhing  the  number  of  the  pretorian  co- 
horts and  of  the  people  in  arms;  wherefore  indeed  many  his- 
torians say  that  he  abdicated  the  EmfHre.  For  when  he 
was  investigating  the  future,  he  learned  from  fate  <rf  the 
internal  calamities  and  of  a  crash  as  it  vm  threatening 
the  Roman  state;  wheretqxHi  although  still  powerftil,  he 
gave  up  the  care  of  the  state  after  he  had  reigned  tweo^ 
years;  and  with  very  great  difficulty  he  ocmipdled  Her- 
culius to  do  likewise.  .  .  .  And  although  the  truth  is 
obscured  because  of  the  variety  of  opinions  in  r^ard  to 
the  abdication,  nevertheless  we  think  that  he  assumed  a 
humble  life  because  of  his  fine  nature — a  nature  that 
q>umed  ostentation. 

n.  Diocletian's  Edict  or  Psices 
Prom  ui  M-       All  men  know  that  artides  of  traffic  and  objects  of  daily 
"^^^L-      use  have  attained  exorbitant  prices,  four  or  eight  times 
Duniy.  Bit-    their  true  value,  or  even  more  than  that ;  so  that,  through 
XwiV*^    the  avarice  of  montqxiUsts,  the  provisicHiing  of  our  annks 
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beoimes  impossible.  We  have  detenmned  therefore  to 
fa,  not  the  price  oi  these  articles,  which  would  be  unjust, 
but  the  amount  which  in  each  case  th^  will  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed. 

Inns 

Rye  (per  btuhd) 90.45 

Oats    "        " o,aa 

Common  wine  (perqiurt) o.at 

"        oa       "      "  0.18 

Pork  (per  fc.) 0.07 

Beef     "    «  o.«s 

Muttoo  and  goat's  Beah  (per  lb.) o.cf 

Laid,  fint  quaUty a.09 

A  pair  of  chiekeni o.*6 

•'    "   "  ducks 0.17 

A  rabbit 0.17 

Oysters  (a  hundred) 0.43 

^Bs         "  ■   "  0-4S 

Eleld-taborer's  wages  (tnd  food)  a  day  .0.11 

MasoD  or  csipenter's  wages  (and  bod)  a  day  o.sa 

House  psinter'i  «        «        .■      1.     «  ^  j. 


Bartier's  wages  (per  person) 0.09 

Reading-master's  wages  (per  month,  one  ptqiil)  o.as 

To  the  rbetMidan  01  sophist     «        »        •'  j.oq 

"     "  lawyer  for  an  bquiiy I.og 

Woman's  Uppers o.is 

m.  pESSECUTtOK  OF  THE  ChKISTIANS  BY  DiOCLETUN 
And  now  Diocletian  raged,  not  only  against  his  own  Sjwr**  at 


domestics,  but  indiscriminately  against  all;  and  he  began  i 
by  forcing  his  daughter  Valeria  and  his  wife  Frisca  to  be  Lutantini^ 
polluted  by  sacrificing.  .  .  .    Presbyters  and  other  offi-  ^^^X^ 
cers  of  the  Church  were  seized,  without  evidence  by  wit-  PBntuUn 
nesses  or  confession,  condemned,  and  together  with  their 
frmiiiiHi  led  to  eucutioiL    la  buniin{[  alive  no  distinction 
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of  sex  or  age  was  regarded;  and  because  of  tbeir  great 
multitude  they  were  not  burnt  one  after  another,  bat  a 
herd  of  them  were  endrded  by  the  same  fire;  and  servants 
with  millstones  tied  about  their  necks  were  cast  into  the 
sea.  .  .  .  Orders  also  had  gone  to  Maximian  I^rculius 
and  CoDStantius,  requiring  their  concurrence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  edicts;  for  in  matters  even  of  such  mighty  im- 
portance their  opinion  was  never  asked.  A  person  of  do 
merdful  temper,  Herculius  yielded  ready  obcdtence,  and 
enforced  the  edicts  throughout  his  dominions  of  Italy. 
CoDstantius,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  he  should  have  seemed 
to  dissent  from  the  injunction  of  his  si4>eriors,  permitted 
the  demolition  of  churches — mere  walls,  capable  of  being 
built  up  again — but  he  preserved  entire  that  true  tfjnplc 
of  God,  which  is  the  human  body. 

IV.  The  ToixsAnoN  Edict  of  Galexius 
Amongst  our  other  arrangements,  which  we  are  always 
making  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  comnuHiwealth,  we 
for  our  part  had  heretofore  endeavored  to  set  all  things 
right  according  to  the  andent  laws  and  public  order  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  compass  this  also  that  the  Christians 
too  who  had  left  the  persua^on  of  their  own  fathers  should 
return  to  a  better  mind;  seeing  that  through  some  strange 
reasoning  such  wilfulness  had  seized  the  Christians  and 
such  folly  possessed  them,  that,  instead  of  following  those 
constitutions  of  the  ancients  which  peradventure  their 
own  ancestors  had  first  established,  they  were  making 
themselves  laws  for  their  own  observance,  merely  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment  and  as  their  pleasure  was,  and 
in  divers  places  were  assembling  sundry  sorts  of  pe(q>les. 

In  short,  when  a  command  of  ours  had  been  set  ftnth 
to  the  effect  that  thqr  were  to  betake  thanadvet  to  the 
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Institutions  of  the  ancients,  many  of  them  were  subdued  A  t 
by  danger,  many  also  ruined;  yet  when  great  numbers  i 
held  to  their  determmation,  and  we  saw  that  they  neither  /(. 
gave  worship  and  due  reverence  to  the  gods,  nor  yet  re-  ^Kfi^i 
garded  the  God  of  the  Christians — ^we  therefore  in  con-  "'***  su- 
sideration  of  our  most  mild  clemency,  and  of  the  unbroken 
custom  whereby  we  are  used  to  grant  pardon  to  all  men, 
have  thought  it  right  in  this  case  also  to  oSer  our  speediest 
indulgence,  that  Christians  may  east  again,  and  may  es- 
tablish their  meetings,  yet  so  that  they  do  nothing  contrary 
to  good  order.   By  another  letter  we  shall  signify  to  magis- 
trates how  they  should  proceed.   Wherefore,  in  accordance  Heuki  tWi 
with  this  indigence  of  ours,  they  will  be  bound  to  pray  "*"'*"• 
their  God  for  our  good  estate,  and  that  of  the  common' 
wealth,  and  their  own,  that  the  commonwealth  may  en- 
dure on  every  side  imharmed,  and  they  may  be  able  to 
live  securely  in  their  own  homes. 

V.  The  Battle  of  tee  Milvian  Bridge 

And  now  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  Constantine  Th*  meno- 

aud  Maxentius.  ...    At  length  Constantine,  with  steady  C^t. 
c»urage  and  a  mind  prepared  for  every  event,  led  his  whole 
force  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped  them 

opposite  the  MilvJan  Bridge.  .  .  .    Constantine  was  di-  ^^''^^'^ 

lected  in  a  dream  to  cause  the  heavenly  sign  to  be  delln-  m  wUek  itu 

eated  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers,  and  so  to  proceed  to  £jj^*2^* 

battle.   He  did  as  he  had  been  commanded,  and  he  marked  ^^fj^ 

on  their  shields  the  letter  X  with  a  perpendicular  tine  ^f^  lu  I. 

drawn  through  it  and  turned  round  thus  at  the  tc^  iift  bterSCb 

being  a  dpher  of  Christ.    Wearing  this  sign,  his  soldiers  mmvilent  to 

stood  to  arms.    The  enemies  advanced  but  without  their  ^^ui'  p  in 

emperor,  and  they  crossed  the  bridge.    The  armies  met  JJ"  g°'"J; 

and  fought  with  the  utmost  ezertum  of  valor,  and  firmly  int  Cbr. 
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maintKioed  their  ground.  .  .  .  (Rdytng  oo  a  ^ylline 
pnipbecy,  Maxentius  joined  his  anny.)  The  bridge  in 
fab  rear  was  broken  down.  At  sight  ot  that  the  l»ttle 
grew  hotter.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  prevailed,  and  the 
forces  of  Maxentius  were  routed.  He  fled  toward  the 
fatoken  bridge;  but  as  the  multitude  pnsBed  on  him,  he 
was  driven  headlcMig  into  the  Tiber.  This  destructive 
war  was  thus  ended,  and  with  great  rejddn^  Coastao- 
tjne  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome. 

VL  The  "Eincr  or  Milan" 

When  we,  Constantine  Augustus  and  lidnius  Augustus, 
had  b^quiy  met  together  at  Milan,  and  were  holding  con- 
sideration of  all  things  which  concern  the  advantage  and 
security  of  the  state,  we  thought  amongst  other  things 
which  seemed  likely  to  profit  men  generally,  we  ought  in 
the  vezy  first  place  to  set  in  (vder  the  conditums  of  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  Divinity,  hy  giving  to  the  Christians 
and  all  otiiers  full  authority  to  follow  whatever  worship 
any  man  has  chosen;  whereby  whatsoever  Divinity  dwells 
in  Heaven  may  be  benevolent  and  propitious  to  us,  and 
to  all  who  are  placed  under  our  authority.   Therefore  we 
thought  it  good  with  sound  counsel  and  very  right  reason 
to  lay  down  this  law,  that  no  man  whatever  should  be 
^UtiM       refused  any  1^^  facility,  who  has  given  up  his  mind 
(ran'dEv'      ^ther  to  the  observance  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  worship 
"■ir«fc   which  he  personally  feels  best  suited  to  himself ;  to  the  end 
that  the  supreme  Divinity,  whose  worship  we  freely  fd- 
I,  low,  may  omtinue  in  all  things  to  grant  us  his  wonted  favor 

'"'■■*•  and  goodwilL  Wherefore  your  Devotion  should  know 
that  it  is  our  pleasure  to  abolish  all  conditions  whatever 
which  appealed  in  former  cbarteiB  directed  to  your  office 
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about  the  Christians,  that  every  one  of  those  who  have 
a  common  wish  to  observe  the  Christian  worshq>  may 
now  freely  and  unconditionally  endeavor  to  observe  the 
same  without  any  annoyance  or  disquiet.  These  things 
we  thought  good  to  signify  in  the  fullest  manner  to  your 
Carefulness,  that  you  might  know  that  we  have  given 
freely  and  unreservedly  to  the  said  Christians  authority 
to  practise  their  worship.  And  when  you  perceive  that 
we  have  made  this  grant  to  the  said  Christians,  your 
Devotion  undei^tands  that  to  others  also  freedom  for 
their  own  worship  and  observance  is  likewise  left  open 
and  freely  granted,  as  be&ts  the  quiet  of  our  times,  that 
every  man  may  have  freedom  in  the  practice  of  whatever 
worship  he  has  chosen,  for  it  is  not  our  will  that  aught  be 
diminished  from  the  honor  of  any  worship. 

Vn.  TBe  Nicenz  Cseed 

"We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible.    And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  ^^di  oi 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father;  only-  ^^j^ 
begotten,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of 
God,  Li^t  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten  Euubiu*. 
not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father:  by  Aiuiai 
whom  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and  on  earth:  Who  ^"^  »*- 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  was  made  man;  He  suffered,  and  rose  again 
the  third  day;  He  ascended  into  heavra,  and  is  coming 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.    And  (we  bdieve) 
in  tlie  Hdy  Ghost.    The  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  anathematizes  all  who  say  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  not;  that  before  He  was  b^otten  He 
wu  not;  that  He  wu  made  out  of  the  noo-eziatent;  w 
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tliat  He  is  of  ft  different  essence  and  of  a  diflerent  substance 
from  the  Father;  and  is  susceptible  of  variation  or  change. 

STUDIES 

I.  Vhu  blamcvortby  tnits  does  Aurdius  Victor  find  in  Dio- 
cletian? Wbat  good  qualities  does  be  mention?.  Describe  Maximian. 
How  were  tbe  emperors  and  Cosan  diitiibuted  over  the  em[»re? 
Describe  the  administration.  How  does  this  view  compare  with  that 
at  Lactantius  (Ch.  XLIII.  i)?   Wby  did  Diocletian  resgn? 

9.  What  waa  the  object  of  the  Edict  of  Prices?  What  difficulties 
would  naturally  be  encountered  in  enforcing  it?  How  do  the  [mces 
compare  irith  thou  of  to-day? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  Diocletian's  persecution?  What 
was  the  policy  of  Constantius  with  reference  to  it? 

4.  What  led  to  the  edict  of  Galerius?  What  are  its  terms?  Did 
he  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Christians'  God? 

5.  What  seems  to  have  been  Constantine's  motive  in  decorating 
the  sluelds  with  the  mmiogram  of  Christ?    Did  it  contribute  to  the 

6.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  "Edict  of  Milan"?  Wete  they 
thereafter  observed? 

7.  What  are  the  m^n  beliefs  of  the  Ifioene  Creed?  What  doctrine 
u  here  condemned? 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DECLINE 
I.  The  Oppression  of  Diocletian 

While  Diocletian,  that  author  of  ill  and  deviser  of  HU  ndaoM 
misery,  was  ruining  all  things,  he  could  not  withhold  his  v™^- 
insults,  not  evoi  against  God.    Partly  by  avarice  and  in  ^^Ifff^j^ 
Dart  bv  timid  counsels  this  man  overturned  the  Roman  ^  "AW  Ai 
empire.    For  he  made  a  choice  of  three  persons  to  share  iut,  viL 
the  government  with  him;  and  thus  the  empire  was  quar-  ahomi 
toed,  armies  were  multiplied,  and  each  of  the  four  princes  '*'*'*  *^'  '• 
strove  to  maintain  a  much  nica«  considerable  military 
force  than  any  sole  emperor  had  done  in  times  past  Hiere 
be^n  to  be  fewer  men  who  paid  taxes  than  there  were 
yAm  recdved  wages ;  accordingly  the  means  of  the  husband- 
men were  exhausted  by  enormous  impositions;  farms  were 
abandoned;  cultivated  grounds  became  woodland,  and 
universal  dismay  prevailed.    Furthermore  the  provinces  Opprwdw 
were  divided  into  minute  portions;  and  many  governors 
and  a  multitude  of  inferior  officers  lay  heavy  on  each  yr'trii,  yM 
territory  and  almost  on  every  dty.    There  were  majiy 
stewards  of  difierent  d^rees  and  many  deputies  of  the 
governors.    Very  few  dvH  cases  came  before  them,  but 
there  were  condemnations  daily,  and  forfeitures  were 
frequently  inflicted.     There  were  taxes  on  numberless 
commodities,  and  those  not  only  often  repeated  but  per- 
petual, and  in  exacting  them  intolerable  wrongs. 

Whatever  was  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sol- 
diery might  have  been  endured;  but  through  his  insatiable 
HI 
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n*ho«rdlag  av&rice  Diocletian  would  never  allow  the  sums  of  moocr 

of  WMlth 

In  th*  im-  in  his  treasuiy  to  be  diminished:  he  was  constantly  hca4>- 
SJ^  "*'*'  ing  together  extraordinary  aids  and  free  gifts,  that  hs 
original  hoards  might  remain  untouched  and  invidaUe. 
£4^  <^  When,  too,  by  various  extortions  he  had  made  all  thinp 
exceedingly  dear,  he  attempted  by  ordinance  to  limit 
their  prices.  Then  much  blood  was  shed  for  the  vaiest 
trifles;  men  were  afraid  to  expose  aught  for  sale,  and  the 
scarcity  became  more  excessive  and  grievous  than  ever, 
until  In  the  end  the  ordinance,  proving  destructive  to 
multitudes,  was  from  mere  necessity  abolished. 
Purim  for  To  this  (oppression)  was  added  a  certain  endless  passim 
for  building,  and  on  that  account  arose  endless  exactions 
frtnn  the  provinces  for  furnishing  wages  to  laborers  and 
artificers,  and  supplying  wagtos  and  whatever  dse  was 
requisite  to  the  works  iriiicb  he  im>jected.  Here  puUic 
halls,  there  a  drcus,  here  a  mmt,  and  there  a  workhouse 
for  making  implements  of  war;  in  oat  place  a  babitatiMi 
for  his  empress,  and  in  another  for  his  daughter.  Pres- 
ently a  great  part  of  the  dty  was  quitted,  and  all  men 
were  removed  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  fnun  a 
town  taken  by  enemies;  and  when  those  buildings  were 
convicted,  to  the  destruction  of  whole  pFo>vinces,  he  said, 
"They  are  not  right,  let  them  be  done  on  another  plan." 
By  such  folly  was  he  continually  endeavoring  to  equal 
Nicomedia  with  the  dty  of  Rome  in  Tnngnifirpnr<' 
^^g^^*"  I  omit  mentioning  how  many  perished  on  account  of 
••tatM.  their  possessions  or  wealth;  for  sudi  evils  were  exceedin^y 

frequent;  and  through  their  frequency  they  af^ieared 
almost  lawfuL  But  this  was  peculiar  to  him,  that  when- 
ever he  saw  a  field  remarlcably  well  cultivated,  or  a  house 
of  uncommon  elegance,  a  false  accusation  and  a  c^tai 
punishment  were  stnu^itway  ptqiored  against  the  pn>- 
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prietor;  hence  It  seemed  as  if  Diocletian  could  not  be 
guilty  (^  rapine  without  also  shedding  blood. 

n.  The  Ofpsession  Continues  Aftek  Diocletiah 
And  now  this  wrong  rf  which  we  are  going  to  speak,  Th«  b*^ 
how  atrocious  it  is,  from  what  impious  disorder  it  is  sprung,  by  £f^ 
how  strange  to  Barbarians,  how  familiar  to  Romans!   The  sshrkau^ 
latter  impose  grievous  exactions  upon  one  another.    What  Sa*^*"**  '^ 
say  I?    Not  on  one  another,  for  the  thing  would  be  sup- 
portable if  each  suffered  what  he  inflicted.    But  the  really 
crying  evil  is  that  the  many  are  pillaged  by  the  few,  who 
r^^ard  the  public  privileges  as  their  particular  booty, 
who  make  private  gain  of  the  debts  due  the  state  treasury. 
And  the  guilty  ones  are  not  the  great  alone,  but  the  small 
as  wdl;  not  judges  only,  but  their  deputies.    For  where 
are,  I  do  not  say  the  cities  merely,  but  the  munidpia  and 
the  villages,  which  have  not  as  many  tyrants  as  Curiales?  Tbe  CdtMm 
But  they  congratulate  themselves  perhaps  on  this  name  ^^^  ,^ ' 
of  tyrant,  because  it  seems  powerful  and  h<Hiorable.   This  g*^^  ^„ 
is  the  characteristic  of  nearly  all  robbers,  to  rejoice  and  9F*f^ 
boast  if  they  get  the  reputation  of  being  more  inhuman  tbdr  audtac- 
than  they  really  are.   Whatthenistheplace,Iwouldask,or  '^^"jJS!' 
where  are  the  leading  citizens  who  do  not  devour  the  vitals 
of  widows  and  of  orphans  and  even  of  all  the  sunts?    For 
the  latter  are  treated  as  widows  and  orphans,  either  be-  The  cootfi- 
cause  they  do  not  wish  to  defend  themselves,  trusting  iu  ^bed  in 
their  faith,  or  because  they  are  unable  to  do  it,  on  account  fj^*^^^ 
of  their  weakness  and  innocence.    No  one  then  is  safe,  the  ^ 
except  the  great,  no  one  b  protected  from  these  devasta-  ^  oi  th* 
tions  and  this  universal  brigandage,  unless  perhaps  those  *^^- 
who  resemble  the  thieves  themselves.     Moreover  the 
thing  has  come  to  such  excess  of  wickedness  that  no  one 
but  the  bad  can  hope  to  be  secure. 
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in.  The  Dkpopulatkot  o»  Euboa 
C<«^^^  About  two  tliirds  of  our  land  lies  vaste  for  want  trf  cul- 
dty  of  Bn<  tivators.  I  owD  many  acres  both  in  the  mountains  and 
lo^D.  "*  ^  ^c  plain.  If  any  one  will  cultivate  them,  they  may  do 
Dio  Chiy»-  ''^  without  cost;  yes,  I  will  gladly  pay  them  money.  It 
°^°°^  ..  is  dear  that  the  land  will  thereby  increase  in  value,  and 
34  fi.  it  will  certainly  be  more  pleasant  to  look  upon.    Waste 

The  qieika  land,  besides  being  useless,  arouses  pity  and  makes  the 
d^iuoffj*  '^^''^cr  seem  unfortunate.  It  appears  to  me  advisable 
^V-  therefore  that  you  persuade  as  many  citizens  as  possible 

A  great  put  to  occupy  public  lands  of  the  dty  and  to  cultivate  it — 
wu  t»iiir»t"  whoever  has  capital  more,  and  the  poor  man  as  much  as 
otkUAi^^  he  can,  that  our  land  may  come  undn  the  plow,  and  our 
dty  be  freed  from  two  of  the  greatest  evils,  idleness  aod 
pover^.  Ten  years  they  shall  use  the  land  without  cost; 
then  after  an  estimate  is  made,  they  shall  pay  a  small 
quota  of  the  grain  but  not  of  the  cattle.  If  a  fcmgner  shall 
occupy  the  land,  he  shall  have  it  five  years  free,  and  tben 
pay  a  rent  double  that  of  a  dtizoi.  And  if  a  stranger 
shall  occupy  two  hundred  acres,  he  shall  be  {^ven  the 
dtizenship  as  an  oicouragement  to  as  many  as  possiUe 
to  undertake  such  wcK'k.  For  now  the  land  just  outside 
the  gates  lies  waste  and  imsighUy  as  a  desert,  wholly  un- 
like the  neighborhood  of  a  dty,  while  inside  the  walls  the 
larger  part  of  the  ground  is  sown  or  pastured.  .  .  .  They 
plant  grain  on  the  exerdse  ground  and  pasture  their  cattle 
in  the  market-place,  so  that  Herades  and  many  other 
statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  are  hidden  by  the  stalks; 
and  every  morning  the  sheep  of  a  certain  statesman  in- 
trudes upon  the  market-place  and  crops  grass  by  the 
council  chamber  and  the  other  public  building;  and  stran- 
gers who  come  here  dther  ridicule  or  pity  our  city. 
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IV.  Edict  of  Pektinax  Conczsning  Vacamt  I-amds 

In  the  first  place  he  gave  pennissioo  to  occupy  imtnied  ij^^  *"*■ 
and  vacant  lands  throughout  Italy  and  in  the  other  coun-  throncboDt 
tries  of  the  empire,  as  much  as  any  one  wished  and  was  ,^  aIS!'*' 
able  to  cultivate,  even  if  it  belonged  to  the  emperor,  on  p^,^^^  ^ 
condition  that  the  one  who  should  care  for  it  and  till  it  4-6. 
should  become  its  owner.    To  such  cultivators  he  granted 
exemption  from  all  taxes  for  ten  years  and  eventually 
unqualified  ownership  in  perpetuity. 

V.  Tenixncy  IO  FzVDAUBIt 

Imperator  Conatantine  Augustus  and  Ctesar  Julianus  lowariii 
to  Eutychianus,  Pret(»rian  Prefect:  "We  hold  that  who-  uddinc 
ever  shall  tiy  to  offer  protection  to  the  farming  folk,  what-  ii^^^^ 
ever  his  social  rank,  whether  a  commander  of  either  branch  J^^T"  *" 
of  mihtaiy  service,  or  count  (comes)  or  proconsul  or  vice-  itbonn, 
governor  or  Imperial  prefect  or  tribune  or  of  the  rank  "* 
of  a  municipal  councillor  or  of  any  other  rank  whatso-  c^!'s^4. 
ever, — be  shall  know  that  he  will  make  himself  liable  for  j,,^^^ 
the  payment  of  forty  pounds  of  gold  for  the  protection  WerU,  s"- 
fumisbed  to  each  and  every  landed  estate,  unless  be 
abandon  this  rashness  hereafter.    All  therefore  shall  know 
that  those  should  be  smitten  with  the  aforesaid  fine,  who 
have  undertaken  (to  create)  dientship  of  country  folk, 
but  those  also,  who  for  the  sake  of  defrauding  the  public 
taxes  have  resorted  to  protections  with  the  customary 
fraud,  wDI  be  liable  to  the  twofold  payment  of  the  e»- 
tablUied  fine." 
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VL  An  Exaufle  or  the  Mosal  CoNDmoN  or  ibb 

ElIFIKX 

CuOaca  X  wiU  content  myself  with  speaking  of  this  dty,  the 

u  u  11-  queen  and  mother,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  dties  of  Africa, — 
this  dty,  the  eternal  rival  of  Rome,  at  fiist  in  arms,  then 
p^!^4^,f  in  courage,  and  finally  in  splendor  and  dignityl  Carthage, 
Gw{,  viL  is,  J  say,  the  most  formidable  adveisary  of  Rome,  the  Rome 
as  it  were  of  Africa,  which  will  suffice  as  an  example  and 
as  evidence,  because  she  omtains  within  heiself  evray- 
thing  by  which  a  state  is  constituted  and  administered. 
Tliere  are  all  the  means  which  prepare  for  the  dvil  pro- 
fessions, there  are  the  academies  of  liberal  arts,  there  the 
sdiools  of  the  philoec^hers,  there  the  gymnasia  of  lan- 
guages and  manners.  Hiere  too  are  military  forces  and 
the  commanders  of  the  soldiery,  there  the  proconsular 
t^ce,  there  a  judge  and  permanent  governor  who  rules 
with  the  title  of  proconsul  but  with  the  power  of  a  consuL 
Tliere  are  ^Iso  all  the  official  dignitaries  who  differ  from 
one  anotha*  in  name  and  rank,  for  every  ward,  for  every 
street,  I  may  say, — procurators  who  govern  every  part 
and  dlvi^on  of  so  great  a  pe<^le.  I  am  content  vith  this 
dty  as  an  example  for  judging  the  rest;  and  we  may  readily 
understand  the  diaracter  of  the  others,  lacking  as  they 
do  careful  police  regulations,  ^ereas  the  governors  of 
Carthage  possess  the  utmost  authority. 
innuial-  And  here  I  almost  repent  of  the  promise  I  have  just 

made,  to  pass  by  all  other  excesses  of  the  Africans  and  to 
speak  chiefiy  of  their  impurities  and  blasphemies.    I  see 
a  dty  overflowing  with  vices,  I  see  a  dty  seething  with 
The  tui«-       every  kind  of  wickedness,  thronging  with  pec^le,  throng- 
S^tlM       ins  still  more  with  iniquities,  full  of  riches,  but  fuller  of 
**°*''**'       siiu,  where  mm  surpass  one  another  in  the  vileatse  of 
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thor  evQ  paauons,  strong  among  themselves  for  supremacy 
in  greed  and  impurity,  others  enfeebled  with  wine  or  dis- 
tended with  gluttony,  others  crowned  with  flowers  or 
reeking  with  perfumes,  all  weakened  by  d^rading  forms 
of  luxury,  nearly  all  sunken  in  deadly  errors,  not  all  diz^ 
with  wine,  it  is  true,  but  everyone  drunken  in  sin.  You 
would  say  that  the  people  had  lost  their  sound  condition, 
their  senses,  their  mental  sanity,  and  were  moving  ahmg 
in  crowds,  not  with  certain  step  but  In  the  manner  of  in- 
toxicated Bacchantes.  ...  I  mention  the  proscription 
of  orphans,  the  oppression  of  widows,  the  crosses  of  the 
poor  who  dally  groan  before  God,  praying  for  an  end  to 
their  afflictions,  and  worst  of  all,  forced  by  the  unendur- 
able bitterness  of  their  lot,  calling  in  the  enemy,  till  finally 
God  has  granted  them  to  endure  along  with  the  rest  the 
affliction  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  which  formerly 
th^  alone  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

STUDIES 

I.  Enumerate  all  the  causes  of  decline  mentioned  in  this  aelectloa. 
Does  the  writer  seem  to  treat  the  case  fairly? 

3.  In  what  particular  ways,  according  to  Salvianua,  were  the  many 
pillaged  by  the  few?    Who  especially  were  oppressed? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  part  of  Eubcea  described  in  this 
selection?  What  is  the  value  of  the  selection  in  the  study  of  thb 
period?    What  probably  caused  the  depopulation? 

4.  How  did  Fertin&i  try  to  remedy  the  evil? 

5.  How  did  the  rural  laborers  seek  to  avoid  their  taxes,  and  how 
did  the  government  try  to  hold  them  to  their  duty? 

6.  DMcribe  the  prosperity  of  Carthage.  What  does  Salvianus 
say  of  its  ^TntT^rtTTlitW?   Was  *^i«  condition  a  cause  of  decline? 
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CHAPTER  XUV 
THE  NORTHERN  BARBARIAIK 
L  The  Geuuns:  Feoflb  and  Coumtky 
Tbey  liave  fierce  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  laige  frames, 
Ttdttt*.         capable  only  of  sudden  eSort.    Tliey  endure  labor  and 
■  *"   service  less  patientiy  than  we,  and  cannot  support  thirst 
and  heat    But  their  climate  and  seal  have  accustomed 
them  to  cold  and  hunger. 
Coimtxr.  Ilie  country,  although  very  varied  in  aiq)e8rance,  gen- 

/>.  ].  CTally  oon^ts  of  rough  forests  or  foul  swamps.  .  .  . 

jadMf  Tliough  fertile  in  crc^,  it  bears  no  fruit  trees;  it  is  ridi 
Wtrli,  s*4 '-  in  herds  but  they  are  generally  stunted.  Evm  thdr 
cattle  do  not  attain  their  natural  beauty  or  the  full  growth 
of  their  horns.  Iliey  take  pleasure  in  the  size  of  their 
herds;  these  are  their  sole  form  of  wealth,  and  they  are 
very  i^oud  of  them.  Whether  it  is  in  mercy  or  anger  that 
the  gods  have  denied  them  silver  or  gtJd  I  do  not  know; 
nor  could  I  ddinitely  assert  that  Germany  produces  no 
vein  of  gold  or  silver;  for  no  one  has  explored.  But  they 
are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  by  its  pos- 
session and  use.  You  may  see  there  silver  vases  which 
have  been  given  as  presents  to  their  ambassadors  and 
diiefs;  but  they  hold  them  as  cheap  as  earthenware  pots. 
However,  the  tribes  nearest  to  us  have  learnt  throu^ 
&miliarity  with  trade  to  value  gold  and  silver;  th^  can 
recognize  and  pick  out  certain  pieces  of  our  money.  Hie 
people  of  the  interiw  use  the  more  fdn^e  and  andent 
metliod  of  baiter.  Tbey  like  best  the  cJd  coinace  with 
544 
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whidi  they  are  familiar,  with  miUed  edges  and  with  a  Th«Nald 
tvo-hotse  chariot  stamped  on  it.    They  also  prefer  silver  uiosd  lea 
to  gold.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  taste;  but  a  number  of  ^^^S^ 
small  silver  coins  is  more  useful  for  men  who  buy  only  "ritec"*  <™b. 
cheap  and  oimmon  articles. 

Even  iron  is  not  plentiful,  as  one  may  gather  from  the  ^^fj?^ 
nature  of  their  we^tons.  Swords  and  long  lances  are 
rarely  used;  they  carry  spears,  or,  as  they  name  them, 
'*  Frams  "  which  have  a  short  narrow  head,  but  are  so  sharp 
and  handy  that  they  use  the  same  weapon  as  circumstances 
demand  for  close  and  open  fighting.  Tlie  cavalry  are 
content  with  shield  and  spear;  the  infantry  also  shower 
javelins;  each  man  carried  several,  and  they  can  throw 
them  a  very  long  way.  Tliey  fight  naked  w  in  a  light 
plaid.  They  have  no  elaborate  apparel,  and  merely  paint 
their  shields  with  distinctive  colors,  of  the  brightest  hue. 
Few  wear  cuirasses,  hardly  any  helmets  or  caps.  Thdr 
horses  are  distinguished  ndtbn  for  build  nor  for  ^leed.  .  .  . 

n.    GOVESNUENT 

Kings  they  choose  by  family,  generals  by  merit.    But  map,  mat- 
the  kings  have  not  an  unfettered  power;  and  the  generals  ;ds«ts. 
lead  less  by  authority  than  by  force  of  example,  acxording  -^^  q^^  ^ 
as  they  win  praise  for  energy,  conspicuous  bravery  and  ^^^^^ 
daring.    Powers  of  execution  or  imprisonment  and  even  WkU,  51J. 
<A  flogging  are  granted  to  none  but  the  priests,  nor  are 
they  exercised  as  a  penalty  or  at  the  general's  command, 
but  at  the  bidding — so  they  imagine — of  the  tribal  god 
whom  they  believe  to  be  present  in  the  ranks.    Statues 
and  certain  symbols  are  taken  down  from  the  trees  of  the 
grove  and  carried  Into  battle.    The  troops  of  horse  and 
the  wedge-battalions  of  infantry  are  formed  not  merely 
at  haphazard  but  by  families  and  clans.    In  thU  lies  their 
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duef  incentive  to  bravery.  Their  dearest  too  are  close  at 
hand;  the  ynanta's  cries  and  the  wailing  of  the  babies 
reach  their  ears.  It  is  their  testimony  that  each  mas 
reelects,  their  praise  he  values  most.  They  cany  their 
wounds  to  show  to  mother  and  to  wife;  nor  are  the  women 
frightened  to  number  and  examine  the  blows;  during  battle 
they  bring  them  food  and  encouragement 

Hiere  is  a  tradition  that  in  some  battles  tro(^  already 
wavering  and  be^nning  to  run  have  been  rallied  by  tlte 
'  women,  who  c^er  unceasing  prayers,  bare  their  breasts, 
and  point  out  that  captivity  lies  waiting  dose  at  hand. 
Hiia  the  Germans  fear  far  more  anxiously  for  the  women's 
sake  than  for  their  own,  and  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
k^alty  of  these  tribes  is  got  by  demanding  as  hostages 
girls  of  noble  family.  Indeed  they  believe  that  there  is  in 
women  some  divine  spark  of  foreknowledge,  and  they  do 
not  despise  their  advice  or  neglect  their  answers.  .  .  . 

On  minor  matters  the  chief  men  consult  alone;  <m  more 
important  business  they  all  meet.  They  provide,  however, 
that  all  questions,  the  decision  of  which  lies  with  the 
people,  may  be  previously  discussed  by  the  chiefs.  Their 
meetings  are,  except  in  case  of  chance  emergencies,  on 
fixed  days,  either  at  new  moon  or  full  moon;  such  seasons 
they  believe  to  be  the  most  auspicious  for  beginning  busi- 
ness. They  reckon  the  number,  not  <^  the  days  as  we  do, 
but  of  the  nights.  It  is  thus  that  they  make  their  appcHnt- 
ments  and  contracts.  To  them  day  seems  to  follow  ni^t. 
Thdr  love  of  liberty  makes  them  independent  to  a  fault; 
they  do  not  assemble  all  at  cmce  or  as  though  they  were 
under  orders;  but  two  <»  three  days  are  wasted  by  their 
delay  in  arriving.  They  take  their  seats  as  th^  come, 
all  in  full  armor.  Silence  is  demanded  by  the  priests,  to 
ythatn  are  granted  ^>ecial  powers  of  coercion.    Next  the 
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king,  or  oae  of  the  chief  men  according  to  claims  of  age, 
lineage,  or  military  glory,  receives  s  beariog,  which  he 
obtains  more  by  power  of  persuasion  than  by  any  right  of 
command.  If  the  opinion  expressed  displeases,  their  mur- 
murs reject  it;  if  they  approve,  they  dash  their  spears. 
Such  ^plause  is  considered  the  most  honorable  form  of 
assent. 

At  the  meeting  charges  involving  risk  of  capital  punish-  Pnniih- 
ment  may  be  brought.  The  punishment  fits  the  crime. 
They  hang  traitors  and  deserters  on  trees;  cowards  and  '  '** 
cravens  and  evil-livers  they  plunge  into  a  muddy  swamp 
and  put  a  hurdle  on  the  top.  These  different  penalties 
imply  the  distinction  that  crimes  in  being  punished  ought 
to  be  made  public,  while  shameful  oSences  ought  to  be 
ctmcealed.  Tliey  have  also  for  lighter  offences  prc^wr- 
tionate  penalties;  if  convicted,  they  are  fined  a  certain 
number  of  horses  or  cattle.  Part  of  the  fine  is  paid  to  the 
king  or  community,  part  to  the  injured  man  or  his  kinsmen. 
In  these  same  meetings  they  choose  chiefs  who  administer 
justice  in  the  shires  and  villages.  Each  of  these  is  accom- 
[>amed  by  a  hundred  companions  of  the  common  people, 
who  give  him  both  advice  and  authority. 

ni.  "Companionship" 
Tliey  do  no  business  public  or  private  except  in  arms.  Th*  jovth 
But  their  custom  is  that  no  one  may  carry  arms  until  the  »i.ii 
community  has  approved  his  ability.     Then  before  the  t»c,  c^w, 
whole  assembly  either  one  of  the  chief  men  or  the  father  '3- 
or  some  kinsman  adorns  the  yoimg  warrior  with  shield 
and  spear.    This  panoply  is  their  "toga,"  youth's  first 
honor.    Before  this  he  is  a  member  of  the  household,  now 
a  member  of  the  state.    Distinguished  lineage  or  graat 
services  done  by  ancestors  sometimes  win  for  mere  boyi 
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Tb*  dM       the  rank  of  a  chief;  but  these  take  their  places  «.tnnng  the 
bkiiiaum-     other  tougher  waiiiors  whom  time  has  tried,  and  do  not 
inim,  aUed  hlush  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks.    Within  the  train  itself  too 
"S'iSS"*'    ^^"  ""  degrees  of  honor,  determined  at  the  lead^s 
nnderbii        discretion.    And  great  rivalry  prevails — the  companions 
''      each  striving  to  be  first  with  their  chief,  the  chiefs  to  have 
Vnul'sii-     ^^  largest  and  most  spirited  companicoishq).    Real  dis- 
tinction and  strength  belong  to  the  diief  who  has  around 
him  always  a  band  of  chosen  warriors,  to  be  a  glory  in 
peace  and  a  protection  in  war.  To  have  a  companitnisbip 
distinguished  for  its  size  and  bravery  brings  ^une  and 
glory  hot  only  among  your  own  people,  but  amcng  ndgh- 
boring  tribes  as  well.    Such  trains  are  courted  by  legates, 
and  honored  with  gifts,  and  often  decide  the  fortune  of  a 
battle  by  the  mere  rumor  of  their  presence. 
JJ^""^         When  the  fighting  begins,  it  is  shameful  for  a  chief  to  be 
irith  o»        outdone  in  bravery,  and  equally  shameful  for  the  com- 
f*lM.  panions  not  to  match  the  bravery  of  their  chief;  to  survive 

T4C  G*rM.      one's  chief  and  to  return  from  battle  is  a  foul  disgrace 
u-  which  lasts  as  long  as  life.    To  defoid  him,  to  support 

him,  to  turn  one's  brave  deeds  to  his  glory,  this  is  their 
diief  oath  of  allegiance.  The  chiefs  fight  for  victory,  the 
companions  for  their  chief.  Often  youths  of  noble  family, 
if  the  community  in  which  they  were  bom  is  suffering  the 
trapor  of  prolonged  peace,  go  and  seek  out  some  tribe 
iriiich  happens  to  be  at  war.  They  hate  peace;  and  fame 
too  comes  more  easily  in  times  of  danger.  Not  can  you 
sui^rt  a  large  companionship  save  by  war  and  violence; 
for  they  exact  from  their  chief's  liberality  their  charter 
and  their  murderous  invindble  spear.  Feasts,  too,  rough 
though  plentiful,  are  given  for  pay.  The  means  of  this 
liberality  is  won  by  war  and  plunder.  It  would  be  far 
harder  to  persuade  them  to  ph»w  the  fields  and  wait  for 
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tlie  jrear'B  yield  tlian  to  challenge  the  enemy  and  earn 
a  wage  of  wounds.  Indeed,  th^  think  it  dull  and  lazy 
to  get  t^  the  sweat  of  your  own  brow  what  may  be  won 
by  shedding  some  one  dse's  blood. 

IV.  Ih  Tdie  of  Peace 
When  they  are  not  fighting,  they  spend  little  time  in 
hunting,  much  more  in  doing  nothing.  They  devote  lmt.Gtrm. 
themselves  to  sleeping  and  eating.  Even  the  bravest  and  '*' 
most  warlike  are  quite  idle,  for  they  give  over  the  care  of 
house  and  fields  to  the  women  and  the  old  men,  and  to  all 
the  weaklings  of  the  household.  They  themselves  ma%ly 
lounge,  for  from  a  strange  contradiction  of  character  they 
love  idloiess  yet  hate  peace.  It  is  usual  for  the  tribe,  man 
by  man,  to  contribute  a  voluntary  gift  ol  cattle  cv  cnn 
for  the  chiefs.  They  accept  this  as  an  honor,  and  it  meets 
their  needs.  They  take  particular  pleasure  in  gifts  from 
other  tribes.'  These  are  sent  not  only  by  individuals,  but 
often  by  the  immunity,  and  consist  of  picked  horses, 
massive  armor,  bosses  and  collars.  In  these  days  we  have 
also  taught  them  to  take  money. 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  the  German  tribes  live  TOUim  and 
in  cities.    Th^  cannot  endure  undetached  houses.    Their  homa*. 
hcKoes  are  aepaaXc  and  scattered,  pitched  at  the  call  of  j^,  ,^ 
river,  plain  or  wood.    Tliey  build  villages,  but  not  as  we 
do  with  the  building  all  adjdning  and  connected.    Each 
man  has  an  c^>en  space  around  his  homestead,  either  as  a 
protection  against  risk  of  fire,  or  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  build  otherwise.    Hiey  make  no  use  even  of 
quarry  stones  or  tiles.    For  all  purposes  they  use  timber 
roughly  hewn  with  no  attempt  at  beauty  or  comfort. 
Some  parts  they  carefully  smear  with  earth  so  pure  and 
tvight  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  painting  and  colored  de- 
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signs.  They  often  dig  caverns  under  the  earth  and  load 
heaps  of  mud  above  them;  these  make  a  refuge  for  them 
in  winter  and  a  storehouse  for  fruits.  In  such  places  at 
these  they  temper  the  extreme  cold;  and  if  an  enemy 
comes  he  carries  oS  what  he  finds  in  the  open,  while  he 
knows  nothing  of  all  that  is  hidden  and  buried;  or  else  it 
escapes  just  because  there  is  no  time  to  search  for  it. 
CbrtUnc.  They  all  wear  for  covering  a  plaid  fastened  with  a  broodi, 

n.  IT-:  or,  in  default  of  that,  a  thorn.    Without  any  other  cloth- 

ing they  spend  whole  days  lying  on  the  hearth  before  the 
fire.  The  wealthy  are  distinguished  by  a  garment,  which 
does  not  flow  loose,  as  with  the  Sarmatiaas  and  Parthians, 
but  fits  dose  and  shows  the  shape  of  each  limb.  They 
also  use  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  lliose  nearest  the  Rhine 
look  comfortable  in  them,  but  the  people  of  the  interi<ar 
wear  them  with  elabOTate  care,  since  they  are  not  yet 
civilized  by  oinmierce.  They  choose  their  animal,  ^in 
it,  and  star  the  hide  with  the  speckled  fur  of  the  beasts 
found  in  the  further  ocean  and  the  unknown  sea.  The 
women  have  the  same  clothing  as  the  men,  except  that 
they  more  frequently  wear  linen  garments,  which  tbey 
ornament  with  purple  stripes.  The  bodice  has  no  deeves, 
and  they  leave  the  arms  and  forearms  imcovered.  .  .  . 
Their  observance  of  the  marriage-tie  is  very  strict,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  their  manners  which  deserves  greater 
praise.  Almost  alone  among  barbarians  they  are  content 
with  one  wife,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  .  ,  . 

V.  Faicly  and  Social  Rzlaiioks 

Utrriac*-  The  husband  brings  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  not  the  wife 

Tac.  G^m,      to  the  husband.    The  parents  come  to  the  wedding  and 

'*■  inspect  the  presents.    These  are  not  designed  to  please  a 

woman's  taste,  nor  can  a  young  bride  wear  them  in  bei 
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bair:  they  are  oxen,  and  a  bridled  horse  or  a  shield  witli 
spear  and  sword.  This  is  the  dowry  vhich  wins  a  wife, 
and  she  in  her  turn  brings  the  husband  some  gift  of  arms. 
This  represents  to  them  our  marriage  bond,  the  mystic 
celebrations,  and  all  the  gods  of  matrimony.  A  woman 
must  Dot  think  herself  ez^npt  from  thoughts  of  bravery 
or  the  chances  of  war.  By  the  ceremony  which  begins  bet 
wedded  life  she  is  warned  that  she  comes  to  be  her  hus- 
band's partner  in  toil  and  in  danger,  to  suffer  and  to  dare 
with  him  aliice  in  peace  and  war.  This  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  yoked  oxen,  the  bridled  horse,  and  the  gift  of  arms. 
Thus  she  must  live,  and  thus  she  must  die.  She  is  receiv- 
ing a  trust  which  she  must  keep  worthily  and  hand  on  to 
her  children,  a  trust  which  her  sons'  wives  may  receive  in 
turn  and  pass  on  to  their  children.  .  .  . 

The  family  are  bound  to  share  the  feuds  as  well  as  the  Blood  fend, 
friendships  of  father  or  IringTrmTi  But  these  feuds  are  TicCtrm. 
not  iirecondlable.  Even  homicide  has  its  price  in  a  fixed  "' 
tale  of  cattle  or  sheep;  the  whole  family  receives  the  rec- 
ompense. This  is  a  good  policy  for  the  community,  ^ce 
feuds  and  freedom  are  dangerous  ^de  by  side.  In  enter- 
taiomeot  and  hospitality  no  pec^Ie  are  more  profuse  or 
generous.  It  is  thought  wrong  to  refuse  shelter  to  any 
living  man.  Each  according  to  his  means  receives  his 
guests  with  a  liberal  spread.  When  his  store  fails,  the 
former  host  sets  out  with  his  guest  and  guides  him  to  an- 
other lodging.  They  proceed  to  the  next  house  without 
any  invitation.  Nor  does  this  make  any  difference;  their 
welcome  is  no  less  warm.  As  far  as  the  right  of  hospitality 
is  concerned,  no  one  makes  any  distinction  between  friend 
and  stranger.  On  a  guest's  departure,  should  he  ask  for 
anything,  their  custom  is  to  grant  it;  and  the  guest  on  his 
part  feels  just  as  free  to  ask.    Tbey  like  presents,  but  do 
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not  reckon  them  as  a  favor,  nor  feel  under  any  obligatko 
in  accepting  them. 
rM4  nd  Immediately  they  rise  from  sleep,  which  they  frequently 

prdong  into  the  day,  they  take  a  bath,  usually  (A  warm 
water,  as  is  natural  where  winter  takes  the  lion's  share 
(^  the  year.  After  the  bath  they  take  a  meat  They  have 
separate  seats  and  each  his  own  table.  Then  they  proceed 
to  buaness  and  oiten  to  feasts  in  full  armor.  No  one  is 
ashamed  to  drink  from  dawn  to  dawn.  As  is  natural 
amoi^  drunkards,  quarrels  are  frequent,  and  thdr  brawls 
are  rarely  settled  without  wounds  and  bloodshed.  But 
they  also  frequently  consult  at  their  feasts  about  the  rec- 
onciliations of  feuds,  the  fcKming  of  family  connecticais, 
and  the  adoption  of  chiefs,  and  also  upcm  peace  and  war. 
At  no  other  time,  they  feel,  is  the  heart  so  c^ko  to  frank 
thoughts  or  so  well  warmed  to  great  ones.  Being  as  a 
race  without  much  cunning  or  experience,  they  still  open 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts  in  the  freedom  of  jest.  Thus  the 
mind  of  each  is  laid  bare.  On  the  morrow  they  discuss 
the  question  again,  thus  preserving  the  advantages  of 
dther  state.  They  debate,  while  incapable  of  decat,  and 
decide  when  they  cannot  be  misled. 
Infaptt-  Their  drink  is  a  liquid  made  from  barley  or  wheat  fer- 

mented into  a  faint  resemblance  of  wine.    Their  food  is 
ij.  simple,  wild  fruits,  fresh  game,  or  curdled  milk.    They 

simply  satisfy  their  hunger  without  any  refinement  or 
[reparation.  In  drinking  they  are  less  temperate.  If 
you  pander  to  their  intemperance  by  supplying  as  much 
as  they  want,  their  vices  will  conquer  them  as  effectively 
as  any  troops. 
^t>iic  They  have  but  one  kind  of  public  show;  in  every  gather- 

lunbUiii.       ing  it  is  just  the  same.    Naked  youths  who  profess  this 
i>.  S4-  sport,  fling  themselves  in  dance  among  swords  and  levdkd 
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laoces.  Practice  bu  perfected  their  skill  and  skill  their 
grace;  yet  they  do  it  not  to  make  money  or  a  living.  Dar- 
ing as  the  game  is,  its  sole  levard  is  the  spectator's  pleas- 
ure. Gambling  vith  dice,  it  is  strange  to  find,  they  reckon 
as  a  serious  occupatitm.  They  play  while  sober,  and 
show  such  re<±lessness  in  winning  and  losing  that  when 
all  else  fails,  on  the  last  throw  <^  all  they  stake  their  lib- 
erty and  person.  The  loser  goes  into  vduntary  slavery. 
Hiough  he  may  be  the  younger  and  stronger,  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  bound  and  sdd.  lliis  shows  their  wrong- 
beaded  obstinacy;  they  call  it  themselves  a  sense  of  honor. 
Staves  thus  obtained  th^  usually  sell  in  the  market,  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  shame  of  sudi  a  victory. 

Their  ordinary  slaves  are  not  employed,  as  ours  are,  aavM, 
aa  distinct  duties  is  the  establishment  Each  has  his  n. ,,. 
own  hearth  and  home.  The  master  fixes  a  certain  measure 
of  grain  or  number  of  cattle  to  be  paid  as  a  sort  of  rent; 
this  forms  the  only  obligatiiHi.  All  the  household  obliga- 
tions are  performed  by  the  master's  wife  and  children. 
Slaves  are  very  rarely  beaten  or  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment or  taskwork.  They  are  sometimes  killed  by  their 
masters,  not,  however,  as  a  severe  act  of  discipline,  but 
simply  in  a  fit  of  passion,  just  as  one  might  kill  a  private 
enemy,  except  that  it  is  le^  to  kill  a  slave.  The  position 
of  freedmen  is  not  much  higher  than  that  of  slaves.  In 
the  household  they  rarely  have  any  influence,  in  the  state 
never,  except  in  those  tribes  which  are  ruled  by  kings. 
There  they  rise  even  above  the  free-bom  and  above  the 
nobles.  Iii  the  other  tribes  the  inferiority  of  freedmen 
is  a  proof  of  freedom. 

The  lending  of  money  and  its  multiplication  by  interest  Iconomr* 
is  unlcnown  to  them.  IgntH-ance  proves  a  betto*  preven-  ite.  CWm. 
tive  than  [oohibitioa.    The  fields  are  held  t^  village- 
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communities  in  prqportioD  to  their  numbers,  and  are 
allotted  to  individuals  according  to  tank.  The  extent  of 
the  land  makes  the  division  easy.  Tbey  never  till  the  same 
field  two  years  in  succession,  yet  there  Is  alvays  land  to 
spare.  They  do  not  labor  to  improve  the  richness  or  ex- 
tent of  the  soil  by  planting  orchards  endosing  meadows 
and  irrigating  gardens;  their  sole  demand  upon  the  land 
is  corn.  Thus  they  do  not  divide  the  year  into  as  many 
seasons  as  we  do.  They  distinguish  winter,  spring  and 
summer,  and  give  them  names;  but  they  know  neitber  the 
name  nor  the  blessings  of  autumn. 

The  funerals  are  not  ostentatioiis.  The  only  custom 
they  observe  is  that  of  u^g  certain  kinds  of  wood  tor  the 
cremation  of  famous  men.  They  do  not  load  the  pyre 
with  garmoits  or  perfumes.  The  dead  man's  armor  goes 
into  the  flames  and  in  some  cases  his  horse  aa  well  The 
tomb  is  built  of  turf.  They  dislike  a  tall  and  elaborate 
monument;  it  seems  an  himor  that  wdghs  heavy  on  the 
dead.  They  soon  cease  from  tears  and  mourning,  but  are 
slow  to  forget  their  grief.  "Women  must  weep"  tb^ 
say  "and  men  remember." 

VI.  The  Huns 
They  are  certamly  in  the  shape  oi  mai,  however  un- 
couth, but  are  so  hardy  that  they  require  neither  £re  cor 
well-flavored  food,  but  live  on  the  roots  of  such  herbs  as 
they  get  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  half-raw  flesh  of  any  animal, 
which  they  merely  warm  rapidly  by  placing  it  between 
their  own  thighs  and  the  backs  of  ineir  horses. 
They  never  shelter  themselves  under  roofed  houses, 
^  but  avoid  them  as  pe(q>le  ordinarily  avoid  sepulchres  at 

■^  ■  things  not  fitted  for  common  use.   Nor  is  there  even  to  be 

W^iU,  iu  t.   found  among  them  a  cabin  thatched  with  reed;  but  thty 
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mnder  about  roaming  over  the  mountaina  and  the  woods, 
and  accustom  themselves  to  bear  froat  and  hunger  and 
thirst  from  their  very  cradles.  And  even  when  abroad 
they  never  enter  a  house  unless  under  the  compulsion  of 
some  extreme  necessity;  nor  indeed  do  they  think  people 
under  roofs  as  safe  as  others. 

They  wear  linen  clothes,  or  else  garments  made  of  the  ""*""f 
skins  of  field-mice;  nor  do  they  wear  a  diflerent  dress  Amm.  Uui:. 
out  of  doors  from  that  which  they  wear  at  home;  but  "^  *' 
after  a  tunic  is  once  put  around  their  necks,  however  worn 
it  becomes,  it  is  never  taken  off  or  changed  till,  from  long 
decay,  it  becomes  actually  so  ragged  as  to  fall  to  pietxs. 

They  cover  their  heads  with  round  caps,  and  their 
shaggy  legs  with  the  skins  of  kids;  their  shoes  are  not  made  H-  6. 
on  any  lasts,  but  are  so  unshapely  as  to  hinder  them  from 
walking  with  a  free  gait.  And  for  this  reason  they  are  not 
well-suited  to  infantry  battles,  but  are  nearly  always  on 
horseback,  their  horses  being  ill-shaped  but  hardy;  and 
sometimes  they  even  sit  upon  them  like  women  if  they 
want  to  do  anything  more  conveniently.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  the  whole  nation  who  cannot  remain  on  his 
horse  day  and  night.  On  horseback  they  buy  and  sell, 
they  take  their  meat  and  drink,  and  there  they  recline  on 
the  narrow  neck  of  their  steed,  and  yield  to  sleep  so  deep 
OS  to  indulge  in  every  variety  of  dream. 

And  when  any  deliberation  is  to  take  place  on  any  Cotndl. 
weighty  matter,  they  all  hold  then-  common  council  on  /».  j, 
horseback.    They  are  not  under  the  authority  of  a  king, 
but  are  contented  with  the  irregular  government  of  their 
nobles,  and  under  their  lead  they  force  their  way  through 
all  obstacles. 

Sometimes  when  provoked,  they  fight;  and  when  they  Wtdm. 
goiDtobattle,theyforminasolidbody,andutterallkin(k  />.■. 
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ci  torific  yeU».    They  are  veiy  quick  in  their  c^ximtioitt, 

of  exceeding  speed,  and  f<Kul  of  surprising  their  enemiea. 

With  a  view  to  this,  they  suddenly  disperse,  then  reunite, 

and  again,  after  having  inflicted  vast  loss  upon  the  enemy, 

tb^  scatter  themselves  over  the  whole  plain  in  irregular 

fonnaticHis;  always  avoiding  a  fcnt  or  an  intrenchmcot. 

And  in  one  respect  you  may  pronounce  them  the  most 

It-  »•  fwrnidable  of  all  waniors,  fw,  when  at  a  distance,  they 

use  missiles  of  various  kinds  U[^>ed  with  sharpened  bones 

instead  of  the  usual  points  of  javelins,  and  these  bmes  are 

admirably  fastened  into  the  shaft  of  the  javdin  or  arrow; 

hut  whoa  they  are  at  dose  quarteis  they  fight  with  the 

sword,  without  any  regard  for  their  own  safety;  and  often 

irtiile  their  antagonists  are  warding  off  their  blows  they 

entangle  them  with  twisted  cords,  so  that,  thdr  hands 

bong  fettered,  they  lose  all  power  of  either  riding  w 

walking. 

P^^>^>1         None  of  than  plow,  or  even  toudi  a  [dow4iandIe; 

for  they  have  no  settled  abode,  but  are  homeless  and 

'  '"■  lawless,  perpetually  wandering  with  thdr  wagons,  which 

they  make  their  homes;  in  fact  they  seem  to  be  pe(^>le 

always  in  flight.    Their  wives  live  in  these  wagons,  and 

there  weave  their  miserable  garments.  .  .  . 

ineoBrtut         In  truces  they  are  treacherous  and  inconstant,  liable  to 

i1bU«.  change  their  minds  at  every  breeze  of  every  fresh  bc^ 

Amm.  Uarc.    which  presents  itself,  giving  themselves  up  wht^y  to  the 

"^  "'         impulse  and  inclination  of  the  moment;  and  like  brute 

beasts,  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between 

right  and  wrong.    Tbey  express  themselves  with  great 

ambiguity  and  obscurity;  have  no  reqiect  for  any  religion 

or  superstition  whatever;  are  immoderatdy  covetous  of 

g(dd;  and  are  so  fickle  and  irascible,  that  they  very  often 

cm  the  same  day  that  they  quarrel  with  their  companions 
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widioat  any  provocation,  again  become  reoondled  to 
them  without  any  mediator. 

STUOIBS 

I.  DCKiibe  GeRDMiy.   Wbat  vera  iU  pndocts? 

a.  Dcaoibe  the  govenHnent  Wliat  were  the  qiulifiatloiu  (or 
leadership^  What  function  had  the  piiesta?  What  was  the  Idea  of 
puniahmcDt?  What  was  the  Gennan  method  of  fighting?  What 
part  in  warbie  did  women  take?  Who  composed  the  council? 
What  butincaa  came  before  it?   Deacribe  the  public  mrrtinfft  of  the 

3.  EipUin  "companionship."    What  part  had  it  io  ww? 

4.  How  did  the  warrion  live  in  time  of  peace?  Where  were  their 
homes  situated?    Describe  their  dothing. 

5.  Describe  their  maniage  customs.  Explain  the  blood  feud. 
How  did  they  treat  guests?  What  was  thar  custom  of  eating  at 
meals  and  feasts?  To  what  vices  were  they  addicted?  What  was 
the  condition  of  their  slaves?  What  were  all  tbe  sources  of  their 
subsistence?    In  what  way  were  tbdr  funetab  peculiar? 

6.  Describe  the  physique  of  the  Huns.  What  was  their  opinion 
of  bouses?  What  did  they  wear?  What  use  did  they  make  of  hones? 
What  government  had  they?  Describe  their  warfare.  Compare 
them  with  tbe  Germans.  Who  wrote  these  selections,  and  how  did 
McJi  obtain  his  information? 
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ROUAN  UFE  UNDER  THE  LATE  EMPIRE 
MAINLY  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  CENTURIES  AJ>. 

I.    PBINCmA  AND  MaSCELLA   IN  THE   SaCK  OF   ROHE 

BY  TEE  Goths 
The  ex-  Roue  h&d  been  besi^ed  and  its  citizens  had  been  forced 

twoChrlatlia  to  buy  their  lives  with  gold.  Then,  thus  despoiled,  they 
'^"^'^  li^  been  besieged  again  so  as  to  lose  not  their  substance 
Ltuer  dzvii  only  but  their  lives.  My  voice  sticks  in  my  throat;  and 
i'5"!"  *"  ^  Jf  dictate,  sobs  choke  my  utterance.  The  Gty  which 
Tt^  g^  had  taken  the  whole  worid  was  itself  taken;  nay  m<xe, 
'!««' '"^-      famine  was  beforehand  with  the  swoid  and  but  few  dtizeos 

tuMied  wu  ,  ,         ,  ,  .  ,      1    .    .  1 

i^  Aiuic  in  were  left  to  be  made  ct^Uves.  In  thor  nenzy  the  starving 
oDd'^eg^'^  people  had  recourse  to  hideous  food;  and  tore  each  other 

S^tJ^rf  ^™'>  ^">"  ^™^  ^^^  *^  ™8'^*  *^™  fi^  ^  ***■    E^^ 

Some,  WW  the  mother  did  not  spare  the  babe  at  her  breast  .  .  . 

eittu  fparld.  Meantime  as  was  natural  in  a  scene  of  such  confusion, 

^'^  '  one  of  the  blood-stained  victors  found  his  way  into  Mar- 

Print^  ms  cella's  house.  Now  be  it  mine  to  say  what  I  have  heard, 
A  young  a/if  ^  ' 

in  thcluuse  to  relate  what  holy  men  have  seen;  for  there  were  some 
the  iMQtcc-  such  presMit,  and  they  say  you  (Prindpia)  too  were  with 
^"In*^  her  in  the  hour  of  danger.  When  the  soldiers  entered,  she 
Udy.  The  is  said  to  have  recdved  them  without  any  look  of  alarm; 
died  fnnn  and  when  they  asked  her  for  gold,  she  pointed  to  her  coarse 
Lt  inj^i.  '^'^^  *"  ^^  them  she  had  no  buried  treasure.  They 
would  not  believe  in  her  sdf-chosen  poverty,  however, 
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but  scourged  and  beat  her  with  cudgela.  She  is  said  to 
have  felt  do  pain,  but  to  have  thrown  herself  at  their  feet 
and  to  have  pleaded  with  tears  for  you,  that  you  might 
not  be  taken  from  her.  .  .  .  Christ  softened  their  hard 
hearts  and  even  among  blood-stained  swords  natural  affec- 
tion asserted  its  rights.  The  barbarians  conveyed  both 
you  and  her  to  the  basilica  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  you 
might  find  there  either  a  place  of  safety  or  if  not  that, 
at  least  a  tomb.  Hereupon  Marcella  is  said  to  have  burst 
into  great  joy  and  to  have  thanked  God  for  having  kept 
you  unharmed  in  answer  to  her  prayer.  She  said  she  was 
thankful  too  that  the  taking  of  the  City  had  found  her 
poor,  not  made  her  so,  that  she  was  now  in  want  of  her 
daily  bread,  that  Christ  satisfied  her  needs  so  that  she 
no  longer  felt  hungry,  that  she  was  able  to  say  in  word 
and  in  deed.  .  .  .  "The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  Job  L  ti. 
taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

n.  By  FIbe  and  Swoid 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  catastrophies  of  our  time.  CilaiidtlM 
For  twenty  years  and  more  the  blood  of  Romans  has  been  b;  th«  la- 
shed daily  between  Constantinople  and  the  Julian  Alps.  *•*•"• 
Scythia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dardania,  Dada,  Thessaly,  f^if^/t 
Achaia,  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  the  Pannonias — each  and  all  Hdiodona; 
of  these  provinces  have  been  sacked  and  pUaged  and 
plundered  by  Goths  and  Sannatians,  Quades  and  Alans, 
Huns  and  Vandals  and  Marcomanni.     How  many  of 
God's  matrons  and  maidens,  virtuous  and  noble  ladies, 
have  been  made  the  sport  of  these  brutes!    Bishops  have 
been  made  captive,  priests  and  those  in  minor  orders  have 
bem  put  to  death.     Churches  have  been  overthrown, 
horses  have  been  stalled  by  the  altars  of  Christ,  and  lelia 
of  the  martyrs  have  been  dug  up. 
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Mourning  and  fear  abound  aa  eveiy  dde 
And  death  ^pe&n  in  countless  sh^ies  tnd  focow. 
The  Roman  woiid  is  falling;  yet  we  hold  up  our  heads 
instead  of  bowing  them.  .  .  .  The  East,  it  is  true,  seemed 
to  be  safe  from  all  such  evils ;  and  if  men  were  panic-strickm 
here,  it  was  only  because  of  bad  news  from  other  parts. 
But  lo!  in  the  year  just  gone  by  the  wolves  (no  longer  of 
(hen  ojkd  Arabia  but  of  the  whole  North)  were  let  loose  upon  us 
''"  '  from  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  Caucasus  and  in  a  short 
time  overran  these  great  provinces.  What  a  number  of 
monasteries  they  captured  I  How  many  rivers  th^  caused 
to  run  red  with  blood!  They  laid  sic^  to  Antioch  and  in- 
vested other  cities  on  the  Halys,  the  Cydnus,  the  Orontes, 
and  the  Euphrates.  They  carried  off  troops  of  captives, 
Arabia,  Phcenida,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  their  terror 
fancied  themselves  enslaved. 


the  Hum 


Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  hundied  lips, 

A  throat  of  iron  and  a  chest  of  btsss, 

I  could  not  tell  men's  countless  suffering 

And  indeed  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history;  I 

only  wish  to  shed  a  few  tears  over  your  soixovs  and  mine. 

ni.  Advice  to  a  Young  Monk 

I  am  told  that  your  mother  is  a  religious  woman,  a  widow 

'"^  of  many  years  standii^;  and  that  when  you  were  a  child 

^1^'^^      she  reared  and  taught  you  herself.    Afterward  when  you 

"*"  aI^i™*'  '^  spent  some  time  in  the  flourishing  schools  of  Gaul, 

she  sent  you  to  Rome,  sparing  no  expense  and  consoling 

herself  for  your  absence  with  the  thought  of  the  future 

that  lay  before  you.    She  hoped  to  see  the  exuberance  and 

^tter  of  your  Gallic  eloquence  toned  down  by  Roman 

sobriety,  for  she  saw  that  you  required  the  rein  more 

than  the  qnir.  .  .  . 
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If  on  your  part  you  desire  to  be  a  monk  and  not  merely  ''•''fe 
to  seem  one,  be  more  careful  of  your  soul  than  of  your  tUnc*. 
property;  for  in  adopting  a  religious  profession  you  have 
renounced  this  once  for  all.  Let  your  garments  be  squalid 
to  show  that  your  mind  is  white,  and  your  tunic  coarse 
to  prove  that  you  despise  the  world.  But  give  not  way  to 
pride  lest  your  dress  and  language  be  found  at  variance. 
Baths  stimulate  the  senses  and  must  therefore  be  avoided; 
tor  to  quench  natural  heat  is  the  aim  of  chilling  fasts.  .  .  . 
A  frugal  and  temperate  diet  is  good  for  both  body  and  soul. 

See  your  mother  as  often  as  you  wish  but  not  with  other  AnM  Dm 
women,  for  their  faces  may  dwell  in  yout  thoughts  and  vamvn. 
so — "a  secret  wound  may  fester  in  your  breast."    The 
maidservants  who  attend  upon  her  you  must  r^ard  as 
so  many  snares  laid  to  entrap  you.  .  .  . 

If  I  wish  you  then  not  to  live  with  your  mother,  it  is 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  and  most  of  all  for  the  follow- 
ing: If  she  offers  you  delicacies  to  eat,  you  will  grieve  her 
by  refusing  them;  and  if  you  take  them,  you  will  add  fuel 
to  the  flame  that  already  bums  within  you.  .  .  .  Never  Xm*  jva 
take  your  hand  or  your  eyes  off  your  book;  learn  the  oviadwitk 
psalms  word  for  word,  pray  without  ceasing,  be  always  J^d^^tea. 
on  the  alert,  and  let  no  vain  thoughts  lay  hold  upon  you. 
Direct  both  body  and  mind  to  the  Lord,  overcome  wrath 
with  patience,  love  the  knowledge  of  the  scripture,  and 
you  will  no  longer  love  the  sins  of  the  Sesh.  Do  not  let 
your  mind  become  a  prey  to  excitement,  for  if  this  effects 
a  lodgment  in  your  breast,  it  will  have  dominion  over  you 
and  will  lead  you  into  the  great  transgression.  Always 
have  some  work  on  hand,  that  the  Devil  may  find  you 
busy.  .  .  . 

Make  creels  of  reeds  or  weave  baskets  of  pliant  osier. 
Hoe  your  ground;  mark  out  your  garden  into  even  plots; 
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H^wuSda  *^  wh™  you  have  sown  your  cabbages  or  set  your  plants, 
et  nunoal      coDvey  water  to  them  in  conduits;  that  you  may  see  with 
your  own  tyes  the  lovely  vision  of  the  poet : 


Ga^Uii. 


Art  dram  fresh  water  from  the  hilltop  neir. 
Tin  the  stream,  {riashing  down  amoitg  the  rocki, 
Coola  the  parched  meadows  and  allays  thdr  thint. 


daft  unfruitful  stocks  with  buds  and  slips  that  yoa 
may  shortly  be  rewarded  for  your  toil  by  plucking  sweet 
^i|^es  &om  them.  Build  also  hives  for  bees,  for  to  these 
creatures  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  send  you,  and  you  may 
learn  firom  the  tiny  creatures  how  to  order  a  mcmastery 
and  to  discipline  a  kingdom.  Twist  lines  too  for  catching 
fish,  and  copy  books,  that  your  hand  may  earn  your  food 
rrmattM.  and  your  miod  be  ever  satisfied  with  reading.  For  "every- 
one that  is  idle  is  a  prey  to  vain  desires."  In  Egypt  the 
monasteries  make  it  a  rule  to  receive  none  who  are  not 
willing  to  work;  for  they  regard  labor  as  necessary  not 
otHy  for  the  stqqxtrt  of  the  body  but  also  for  the  salvation 
ot  thesouL 

IV.  FxoH  THE  Rule  ot  St.  Benedict 

on5l«f**      Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  souL    And,  therefore,  at 

_,    ^.(_^     fixed  times  the  brothers  ought  to  be  occupied  in  manual 

gntcfuity       labor;  and  again  at  fixed  times  in  sacred  reading.    Hiere- 

the^of       fore  we  beUeve  that  both  seasons  ought  to  be  arranged 

B^o'kf^T     ^^^  *^  manner,— so  that,  from  Easter  until  the  first 

Jm  f'i'  of  October,  going  out  early  from  the  first  until  the  fourth 

hour  they  shall  do  what  labor  may  be  necessary.    Frcm 

Wtrtd,  J4J  L    the  fourth  hour  until  about  the  sixth,  they  shall  be  free 

for  reading.    After  the  meal  of  the  sixth  hour,  rising  from 

the  table,  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds  with  all  silence;  or 

perdiaDce  he  that  wishes  to  read  may  read  to  himself  in 
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Budi  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  another.  And  the  noiia  (the 
seomd  meal)  shall  be  gone  through  with  more  moderately 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  hour;  and  again,  they  shall 
work  at  what  is  to  be  done  until  Vespers.  But  if  the  emer- 
geacy  or  poverty  of  the  place  demands  that  th^  be  occu- 
pied in  picking  fruits,  they  shall  not  be  grieved;  for  they 
are  truly  mcxUcs  if  they  live  by  the  labors  of  their  hands, 
as  did  also  our  fathers  and  the  apostles.  Let  all  things  be 
done  with  moderation,  however,  on  account  of  the  faint- 
hearted. 

In  days  of  Lent  they  shall  all  receive  separate  books 
from  the  library,  which  they  shall  read  entirely  through 
in  otda.  These  books  are  to  be  given  out  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent  Above  all  there  shall  be  appointed  without  fail 
one  or  two  elders,  who  shall  go  round  the  monastery  at  the 
hours  in  which  the  brothers  are  engaged  in  reading,  and 
see  to  it  that  no  troublesome  brother  be  found  who  is 
g^ven  to  idleness  and  trifling,  and  is  not  intent  on  his 
leading,  being  not  only  of  no  use  to  himself,  but  also 
stirring  up  others.  If  such  a  one  (may  it  not  happen)  be 
found,  he  shall  be  reproved  once  and  a  second  time.  If 
he  do  not  amend,  he  shall  be  subject  under  the  rule  to 
auch  punishment  that  the  others  may  have  fear.  Xor 
shall  brothCT  join  brother  at  unsuitable  hours.  Moreover, 
on  Sunday  all  shall  engage  in  reading,  excepting  those 
who  are  assigned  to  various  duties.  But  if  any  one  be 
so  n^ligent  and  la^  that  he  will  not  or  can  not  read, 
some  task  shall  be  imposed  upon  him  which  he  can  do, 
BO  that  he  be  not  idle.  On  feeble  and  delicate  brothers 
such  a  task  or  art  is  to  be  imposed,  that  they  shall  neither 
be  idle  nor  so  oppressed  by  the  violence  of  labor  as  to  be 
driven  to  take  flight  Their  weakness  is  to  be  taken  into 
copsideratiop  by  the  abbot 
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V.  Tee  Tbahono  or  a  Ncn 

A  girl  should  associate  only  with  giris,  she  should  know 
nothing  of  boys  and  should  dread  even  playing  with 
them.  .  .  .  Her  mother's  nod  should  be  to  her  as  much 
a  command  as  a  spoken  injunction.  She  should  love  her 
as  a  parent,  obey  her  as  a  mistress,  and  reva«nce  her  as 
her  teacher.  .  .  .  She  should  until  she  is  grown  up  com- 
mit to  memcny  the  psalter  and  the  books  of  Solomon;  the 
gospels,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets  should  be  the 
treasure  of  her  heart.  She  should  not  appear  in  public 
too  freely  or  too  frequently  attend  crowded  churches.  AU 
her  pleasure  should  be  in  her  chamber.  She  must  never 
look  at  young  men  or  turn  her  eyes  upon  curled  fops;  and 
the  wanton  songs  of  sweet-voiced  girls,  which  wound  the 
soul  through  the  ears,  must  be  kept  from  her.  The  more 
freedom  of  access  such  persons  possess,  the  harder  it  is  to 
avoid  them  when  they  oome;  and  what  th^  have  once 
learned  themselves  they  will  secretly  teach  her  and  will 
thus  contaminate  our  secluded  Dame  by  the  talk  of  the 
ax>wd.  Give  her  for  guardian  and  companion  a  mistress 
aJid  governess,  one  not  addicted  to  much  wine  or  in  the 
Apostle's  word  idle  and  a  tattler,  but  sober,  grave,  indus- 
trious in  spinning  wool,  and  one  whose  words  will  form 
her  childish  mind  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  .  .  . 

Let  her  not  converse  with  people  of  the  worid.  .  .  . 
Let  her  not  be  present  at  the  weddings  of  your  staves 
and  let  her  take  no  part  in  the  noisy  games  of  the  house- 
bold.  ...  By  vigils  and  fasts  she  mortifies  her  body 
and  brings  it  into  subjection.  .  .  .  And  by  a  deliberate 
squalor  she  makes  haste  to  spoil  her  natural  good  looks. 

It  is  usual  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Syria  for 
maidens  and  widows  who  have  vowed  thenudvea  to  God 
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and  bave  renounced  the  world  and  have  trodden  its  pleas- 
ures under  foot,  to  ask  the  mothers  of  their  communities 
to  cut  their  hair;  not  that  afterward  they  go  about  with 
beads  uncovered  in  defiance  of  the  Apostle'E  command, 
for  they  wear  a  close-fitting  cap  and  veil.  No  one  knows 
of  this  in  any  single  case  except  tlie  shearers  ajid  the  shorn; 
hot  as  the  practice  is  universal,  it  is  almost  universally 
known.    The  custom  has  in  fact  become  a  second  nature. 

VI.  A  Muca  Massied  Coutlz 
The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  incredible;  yet  it  is  ^^'*^^ 
vouched  for  by  many  witnesses.    Many  years  ago  when  and  twmtr- 
I  was  helping  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  his  eccle-  ^Jj_*"** 
siastical  ctwrespondence,  and  writing  his  answers  to  the  3,  j,,-- 
questions  referred  to  him  by  the  Councils  of  the  East  and  iMUr  aoS. 
West,  I  saw  a  married  couple,  both  of  whom  were  sprung  st  Jeraae 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  pec^le.    The  man  had  abeady  SSSt^LJ?"" 
buried  twenty  wives  and  the  woman  had  had  twenty-two  ^^"' 
husbands.    Now  they  were  united  to  each  otiier,  as  each 
believed,  for  the  last  time.    The  greatest  curiosity  pre- 
vailed among  both  men  and  women  to  see  which  of  these 
two  veterans  would  live  to  bury  the  other.    The  husband 
triumphed  and  walked  before  the  bier  of  his  of  t-maiiied 
wife,  amid  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  all  quarters, 
with  garland  and  pahn-branch,  scattering  ^>elt  as  he 
wait  along  among  an  approving  crowd. 

Vn.  The  Pagan  Gods  abe  Iuhosal 
Hence  it  proceedeth  that  those  gods  never  had  caie  of  nay  u* 
the  lives  and  manners  of  such  dties  and  nations  as  gave  «nrr  Und 
them  divine  honors;  hut  amtraiywise  gave  free  permission  Jj^^""""* 
to  such  horrible  and  abominable  evils,  to  enter,  not  upon 
their  lands,  vines,  houses,  or  treasures,  no  nor  upon  the 
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St-Aiwu^oe,  body  (which  serves  the  mind)  but  i^xm  tlie  mind  it»df, 
li.  6.  the  ruler  of  all  the  flesh,  and  of  all  the  rest;  this  they  ever 

Aneiau  allowed  without  any  prohibition  at  all.  .  .  .    I  know 

Wmid,  530.  their  followers  will  talk  of  certain  secret  traditions  and, 
I  know  not  what,  some  closely  muttered  instructions, 
tending  to  the  bettering  of  man's  life;  but  let  them  show 
wherever  they  had  any  public  places  ordained  to  hear  such 
lectures  (wherein  the  players  did  not  present  their  filthy 
gestures  and  speeches;  nor  where  the  Fugalia  were  kept 
with  all  hcentiousness,  fitly  called  Fugalia,  as  the  chasers 
away  of  all  chastity  and  honesty) ;  but  where  the  people 
m^bt  come  and  hear  their  gods'  doctrine  concening  the 
restraint  of  covetousness,  the  suppression  tA  amtntion, 
and  the  bridling  of  luxury  and  riot.  .  .  .  Let  them  show 
where  these  lessons  of  thdr  instiucting  gods  were  ever 
read  or  rehearsed;  whether  ever  their  worsbq^KTS  were 
used  to  hear  of  any  such  matters,  as  we  used  to  do  cait- 
tinually  in  our  churches,  erected  for  this  purpose  in  all 
I^aces  wheresoever  the  religjtm  of  Girist  is  diffused. 


VnL  Angels 

"P"^  Worthily  are  those  blessed  immortals  placed  in  then 

hnouuiltr.      celestial  habitations,  rejoicing  in  the  participation  of  their 

SLAiunii.      Creator,  being  firm,  certain,  aud  holy  by  His  eternity, 

tin*  Oftr  of    truth,  and  bounty;  because  they  love  us  mortal  wretches 

with  a  zealous  pity  and  de^re  to  have  us  immortally  blessed 

also,  and  will  not  have  us  sacrifice  to  them,  but  to  Bim 

to  whom  they  know  both  us  and  themselves  to  be  sacrifices. 

For  we  both  are  inhabitants  of  that  in  the  Psalm: "  Glorious 

things  are  spoken  of  thee,  thou  City  (d  God:"  part  whereof 

is  pilgrim  yet  with  us  and  part  assists  us  with  them.  From 

that  eternal  city  where  God's  unchanging  will  is  all  thdr 
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lair;  and  from  that  aupemal  court  (for  there  we  are  cared 
for)  by  the  minutry  of  the  holy  angels  wai  that  Holy 
Scripture  brought  down  unto  us,  which  says,  "He  that 
sacrifices  to  any  but  God  alone,  shall  be  rooted  out" 
This  scripture,  this  precept  is  con&med  unto  us  by  so 
many  miracles,  that  it  is  plain  enough,  to  whom  the  blessed 
immortals,  bo  loving  us,  and  wishing  as  themselvei,  would 
have  us  to  cSa  saoifics. 


IX.  MlKACLXS 

But  all  miiades  (done  by  angels  cv  whatever  divine  >attob« 
power),  confirming  the  true  adoration  of  one  God  unto  us 
(in  whom  only  we  are  blessed),  we  believe  truly  are  done  ti^ffffV 
by  God's  power  working  in  these  immortals  that  love  us  ^^  )*•  *■• 
in  true  piety,  ^ar  not  those  that  deny  that  the  invisible 
God  works  visible  miracles:  is  not  the  world  a  miracle? 
Yet  visible,  and  of  His  making.  Nay,  all  the  miracles 
done  in  this  world  are  less  than  the  world  itself,  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  and  all  therein,  yet  God  made  them  all, 
and  after  a  manner  that  man  cannot  conceive  nor  00m- 
I^ehend.  For  though  these  visible  miracles  of  nature 
be  now  no  more  admired,  yet  ponder  them  wisely,  and 
they  are  more  admirable  than  the  strangest:  for  man  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  all  that  he  am  work.  Wherefore 
God  that  made  heaven  and  earth  (both  miracles)  scorns 
not  as  yet  to  work  miracles  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  draw 
men's  souls  that  yet  affect  visibilities,  unto  the  w<Mship 
of  His  invisible  essence.  But  where  and  when  He  will 
do  this,  Bis  unchangeable  will  can  only  dedare;  at  whose 
di^Msing  all  t^me  past  has  been,  and  future  time  is.  & 
moves  all  things  in  time,  but  time  moves  not  Him,  nor 
knows  the  fvturr  effects  otherwise  than  present.     Nor 
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hears  lie  our  prayers  othenrise  Uian  He  foneci  them  «• 
ve  pray;  to  when  His  angels  bear  them,  He  hem  in  then. 

X.  A  Case  or  Gsavb  Robbeki 

You  have  dug  i^  the  body  of  the  dead  wbidi  the  d^, 
pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  people,  has  buried  and  mourned. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  the  heart  of  a  beast,  not  of  a 
man — and  really  not  even  of  a  beast  For  beasts  assail 
indeed  living  men  but  !^>are  the  dead.  You  however  have 
plotted  against  a  corpse  which  has  separated  itself  from 
the  race  of  men.  Whence  got  you  the  effrontery  to  rob 
of  his  last  hopes  the  person  laid  to  rest?  Truly,  by  Zeus, 
these  were  the  last  adornments  allowed  by  the  laws:  they 
were  the  gifts  of  the  state  to  the  dead  body;  they  were 
offerings  of  purificatiCHi  (which  you  have  stolen).  You 
will  atone  for  this  deed  with  your  head. 

XL  Edict  or  Tbeodosius  Against  Hesetics 
Let  all  heresies  forbidden  both  by  divine  and  imperial 
laws  forthwith  cease.  Whatsoever  profane  person  lowers, 
by  acts  worthy  of  punishment,  the  (^union  of  God,  let 
him  entertain  ideas  destined  to  be  hurtful  to  himself  alone, 
let  him  not  publish  what  will  be  a  hindrance  to  others. 
Whoever  causes  wasting  disease  to  bodies,  redeemed  by 
vmerable  baptism,  ...  let  him  not  ruin  others  by  wicked 
instruction.  And  all  teachers  and  ministers  of  that  per- 
verse superstition, — ^whether  by  ««fliiniing  sacred  office 
they  defile  the  name  of  bishop  or  falsify  religion  with  the 
title  of  preal^rter,  or  call  tliemselves  deacons  when  they 
'  are  not  even  held  to  be  Christians, — let  them  abstain 
from  meetings  devoted  to  an  opinion  long  ago  omdemned. 
Finally  let  the  Rescr^t  recently  published  at  Sirmium 
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be  csnceQed  tod  let  those  tliifigs  only  tbide  with  Umversal  ^wgtf'iw 
(Catholic)  observance,  which  our  ever  memonible  father  tbaanpnc 
and  we  ourselves  have  ordered  as  destined  to  live  forever  ^^^  * 
with  equally  specific  command  kS^a™. 

XIL  MTBTTBTirtj  OF  THE  SCHOOLBOT 

O  God,  my  God,  what  miseries  I  suffered  there,  and  how  n* 
I  was  made  a  subject  of  mockery,  sedag  that  the  end  set  sm  painfoi. 
before  my  boyhood  was  to  obey  my  teachos  that  I  might  g^  Ann*' 
prosper  in  the  world,  by  learning  to  excel  in  those  wordy  S^  l^"" 
arts  which  lead  to  honor  among  men,  and  serve  to  gain 
those  riches  which  are  not  true  wealth.  To  that  end  I 
was  put  to  school  that  I  might  learn  my  letters,  in  which 
I,  poor  wretch,  could  see  no  manner  of  use.  But  if  I  was 
sbw  in  leanu'ng  them  I  was  whipped.  For  this  was  the 
way  approved  I^  our  ancesttMS.  For  many,  going  through 
this  life  before  us,  had  built  up  the  toilsome  ways  through 
vrfiich  we  were  compelled  to  pass  with  the  labcff  and  pain 
which  have  been  multiplied  upon  the  sons  of  Adam.  Mean- 
while I  came  in  contact  with  some  who  prayed  to  Thee, 
and  I  learned  something  from  them,  and  thought  of  Thee 
as  beat  I  could,  as  some  great  One,  who  though  we  could 
not  see  or  touch  Thee,  couldst  bear  and  help  us.  As  a 
boy  accordingly  I  began  to  pray  to  Thee,  who  art  my 
refuge  and  my  help.  I  taught  my  stammoing  tongue 
to  ciy  to  Thee,  and  besought  Thee,  small  as  I  was,  with 
no  little  earnestness  that  I  mi^t  not  be  whipped  at  sdK>oL 
And  when  Thou  didst  not  answer  my  prayer — thou^ 
it  was  not  Thy  puipoee  to  put  me  to  oonfusicm — my 
whippings  were  matter  for  mirth  to  my  seniors,  even  to 
my  parents,  who  certainly  wished  no  ill  to  befall  me, 
though  these  punishments  were  a  great  and  grave  01  to 
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In  my  boyhood,  for  which  my  motha  had  less  fear  than 
for  my  youth,  I  loved  not  my  lessons,  and  I  loved  not  to 
be  made  leam  them.  But  I  was  made  learn  them,  and 
that  was  good;  yet  was  I  not  doing  good  in  learning  them; 
for  I  would  not  have  learned  them  had  I  not  been  driven 
to  it,  and  no  one  is  doing  good  whose  will  is  not  in  what 
he  does,  even  though  the  thing  he  does  is  good.  Nor  were 
they  who  made  me  leam  doing  good,  but  Thou,  O  God, 
wast  dcdng  good  to  me  through  them.  .  .  . 

Xm.  CONVEBTED  TO  PhTLOSOFHT 

I  was  studying  books  whidi  tauj^t  eloqurace,  in  which 
I  desired  to  excel,  seeking  by  means  of  the  satisfaction  of 
>,  human  vanity  an  end  that  was  itself  evil  and  vain,  when 
f.'^if"'    "*  ^^  usual  course  of  reading  I  came  to  a  book  of  one 
Cicero,  whose  eloquence,  thou^  not  his  character,  is 
almost  universally  admired.    This  book  of  his  is  called 
^  b^oA    ^^  Hortettsius,  and  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  study 
beracTO-        of  plulosophy.    That  book  changed  my  whole  attitude, 
dianged  the  prayers  which  I  offered  to  Thee,  and  made 
all  my  desires  and  aspirations  different  from  what  they 
bad  beoL    All  at  once  every  hope  that  was  set  on  vanity 
seemed  worthless,  and  I  desired  with  an  incredible  in- 
tensity of  emotion  the  immortality  with  which  philosophy 
is  concerned,  and  I  began  to  rise  up  that  I  might  return 
unto  thee.    For  it  was  not  to  the  polishii^  of  my  speech 
that  I  used  it,  which  was  what  I  was  ostensibly  buying 
with  the  funds  provided  by  my  mother — ^for  my  father 
bad  died  two  years  before  and  I  was  now  in  my  nineteenth 
year.    It  was  not  to  the  polishing  of  my  speech  that  I 
used  it,  and  what  impressed  me  was  not  the  style  but  the 
subject-matter. 
How  I  burned,  O  ay  God,  how  I  burned  to  fiee  fmn 
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tUnp  eutUy  unto  Tliee,  and  I  knew  not  Tliou  wast 
dealing  with  me.  For  with  Tliee  13  wisdom;  and  the  love 
of  wisdom  has  in  Greek  the  name  "philosophy" — to  the 
pursuit  gf  which  that  work  inflamed  me.  .  .  . 

XIV.  The  Sobbows  of  a  Schoouustes 
I  decided  to  depart  to  Rome  and  to  teach  there  rather  J** J^ 
than  in  Carthage.   And  how  I  was  brought  to  this  decision  CvtiucBan 
I  win  not  omit  to  confess  unto  Thee,  seeing  that  even  in  '°*' 

Buch  things  Thy  de^  ways  with  us  and  Thy  most  present  ^J^c^tt- 
mercy  toward  us  are  to  be  meditated  and  declared  to  """•  ^-  <• 
others.  My  reason  for  wishing  to  go  to  Rome  was  not 
that  I  was  promised,  by  my  friends  who  urged  this  course 
on  me,  larger  gains  and  greater  dignity,  though  doubtless 
these  things  also  weighed  with  me  in  the  state  of  my  mind 
at  the  time.  The  chief  and  almost  the  sole  cause  was  that 
I  had  heard  that  the  students  there  were  less  turbulent, 
and  were  restrained  by  a  stricter  discipline,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  break  in  rudely,  at  their  pleasure,  into  the 
dftss  room  of  a  teacher  whose  lectures  they  were  not  at- 
tending; and  indeed  were  not  admitted  at  all  unless  he 
cho6e.  In  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  students  en- 
joy an  excessive  and  disgraceful  licence.  They  break  in 
rudely  and  disturb  almost  violently  the  order  which  a 
teacher  has  established  for  the  advantage  of  his  piq)ils. 
And  they  inflict  much  injury  upon  others  with  an  amaring 
recklessness,  which  deserves  to  be  punished  by  law,  were 
it  not  sanctumed  by  custom.  They  are  indeed  the  mwe 
miserable  in  that  th^  do  by  a  kind  of  licence  that  which 
Thy  Uws  will  never  legitimate,  and  they  think  they  are 
doing  it  with  impunity,  when  the  very  blindness  with 
which  Qiey  do  it  is  itself  punishment  So  I  was  obliged 
aa  a  teadier  to  suffer  from  othen  the  kind  of  conduct  I 
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bad  Avoided  ta  a  atudeat,  and  therefcnc  it  was  that  I 
vished  to  go  where  those  who  knew  told  me  that  such 
things  were  not  done.  ... 

I  had  however  eageriy  b^un  to  do  that  fts  vdiich  I 
had  come  hither,  namely  to  teach  ia  Rome  the  rhetorical 
art,  and  as  a  beginning  I  gathered  in  my  own  house  a  few 
pupils  to  whom  and  through  whom  I  was  beginning  to 
get  known.  When  lo,  I  found  that  things  were  done  in 
Rome  which  I  had  not  suffered  in  Africa!  It  is  true,  the 
violent  dlsturbancca  there  caused  by  the  wild  set  were 
not  hxxK  customary;  but  "all  at  once,"  I  was  told,  '  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  their  fees,  a  number  of  youths  agree 
to  transfer  themselves  to  another  teacher,  traitors  to  thdr 
pledge,  holding  money  dear  and  justice  cheap."  These 
I  hated  in  truth  from  my  heart,  but  not  with  a  "perfect 
hatred"  for  I  bated  more  the  loss  I  was  to  suffer  from 
them  than  the  fact  of  their  doing  these  iniquities  to  any 
one  at  an.  .  .  . 

STDDIBS 

I.  What  wu  the  oonditkHi  of  Rome  dcwalbed  in  thii  idbctian? 
Tdl  the  tttxy  of  PrindpU  uid  Marcellm. 

3.  How  did  the  iavadlng  bartiuiuis  tnat  the  anmtiT  ud  the 
poqde?  What  puts  of  the  empiie  uifFered  moat? 

3.  How  did  this  young  monk  get  his  educatioii?  What  omne  <rf 
Ule  does  St  Jerome  Tcconunend  to  him?  What  ihould  be  bis  studiea? 
In  what  manual  labor  ahouid  bt  engage? 

4.  What  labota  does  the  rule  of  Sl  Benedict  piescdbe?  What 
attention  aliould.I>e  given  to  study? 

5.  What  training  should  a  giil  recdve  who  was  to  enter  a  convent? 
What  should  she  study? 

6.  What  was  St.  Jerome's  opinion  of  secood  taanriagta?  What 
■tnnge  caw  doea  he  comment  on? 

7.'  In  St.  Augustine's  opinion  did  the  gods  of  Borne  t**H^  ov  *'^**'^*^ 
morality? 
S.  What  part  did  bt  *^tTit  the  ■'yi«  take  In  himaB  «*«*»»* 
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9.  What  «lcir  of  nlndea  does  he  hidd? 

la  What  Idea  of  death  is  contained  in  thfa  docnment?  What  b 
the  tone  of  this  addnsi  to  the  accused. 

II.  Give  the  terms  of  the  imperial  edict  against  benses. 

II.  What  did  Sl  Augustine  study  in  school?  What  was  his  feel- 
ing  towatd  his  worlcP  What  leligious  expeiience  had  be  as  a  child? 
Why,  in  his  opiuioD,  wmi  he  accomplishiDg  no  good  in  his  studies? 

13.  What  was  the  object  of  his  later  study?  How  was  he  converted 
to  philos(q)hy?  What  o{»nion  of  Cicero  does  he  express?  How  old 
was  he  at  this  time,  and  on  whom  did  he  dqwod  for  his  education? 

14.  From  this  selection  write  all  you  can  conconing  tlie  ichoola, 
pu[»ls,  and  tndwn  of  this  period. 
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IHS  MOHAMMEDANS  AND  THE  FRANEISH 

POWER 

L   MOEAUUEDAN  ReUCION 

ood.  Say,  God  19  one  God;  the  eternal  God;  he  begetteth 

Tim  JC*M*.     not,  neither  is  he  b^ottea:  and  there  is  not  any  one  like 

unto  him. 

tUm.  By  the  fig  and  the  olive;  and  by  Mount  Sinai,  and  this 

n.  tenritory  of  security;  verily  we  created  man  of  a  most  ei- 

AHtlmi  cellent  fabric;  aftervard  we  rendered  him  the  vilest  of 

WmU,  ss*  t   the  vile:  except  those  who  believe,  and  wrak  ri^teous- 

ness;  for  they  shall  receive  an  endless  reward.    What, 

therefore,  shall  cause  thee  to  deny  the  day  of  judgmat 

after  this?  Is  not  God  the  most  wise  judge? 

Wrtfa*.  And  fi^t  few  the  religion  of  God  against  those  -who 

falthl  fight  against  you;  but  transgress  not  by  attacking  them 

/).  first,  itx  God  loveth  not  transgressors.    And  kill  them 

wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  wbsndt 

they  have  dispossessed  you;  for  temptation  to  iddatry  is 

more  grievous  than  slaughter;  yet  fight  not  against  tliem 

All  ^**>*   in  the  holy  temple,  until  they  attack  you  therdn;  but  if 

Uohuune-     they  attack  you,  slay  them  there.    This  shall  be  the  re- 

imtermed     ^T^xd  of  infidels.    But  if  they  desist,  God  is  gradous  and 

J^^^^S^  merdfuL    Fight  therefore  against  them,  untU  there  be 

no  temptation  to  idolatry,  and  the  reUgioD  be  God's;  but 

if  they  desist,  then  let  there  be  no  hostili^,  except  against 

the  ungodly. 

Tbttt  ■t'aii  be  near  unto  God  in  the  nr^trm  of  ddlght,'— 

174 
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a  erewd  of  the  former  generations  and  a  f ew  <rf  the  Utter  JH^" 
generations,  upon  inwrought  couches,  reclining  thereon,  bdOM. 
face  to  face.  Youths  ever-young  shall  go  unto  them  n, 
round  about  with  goblets  and  ewers  and  a  cup  of  flowing 
wine.  Their  heads  shall  ache  not  with  it,  neither  shall 
they  be  drunken;  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  sorts  they  shall 
choose,  and  the  flesh  of  the  birds  of  the  kinds  they  shall  de- 
sire. And  damsels  with  ^es  of  pearls  laid  up  we  will  gjve 
tbem  as  reward  for  that  whidi  they  have  done.  Therein 
shall  they  hear  no  vain  discourse  or  accusation  of  sin,  but 
only  the  saying,  "Peacel  Peacel"  and  the  people  of  the 
right  hand — what  shall  be  the  people  of  the  right  hand? 
They  shall  dwell  among  lote-trees  without  thorns,  and 
bananas  loaded  with  fruit,  and  a  shade  eva-spread,  and 
water  ever-flowing,  and  fruits  abundant  unstayed  and 
unforbidden,  and  couches  raised.  .  .  . 

They  (the  wicked)  shall  dwell  amidst  burning  wind  and  5^?"* 
scalding  water,  and  a  shade  of  blackest  smoke,  not  ool  wiekad. 
and  not  grateful.    For  before  this  they  were  blest  with  n, 
wordly  goods,  and  they  persisted  in  heinous  sin,  and  said, 
"When  we  shall  have  died  and  become  dust  and  bones, 
shall  we  indeed  be  raised  to  life,  and  our  fathers  the  former 
generations?"     Say,  verily  the  fcsmer  and  the  latter 
generations  shall  be  gathered  together  for  the  appointed 
time  of  a  known  day.   Then  ye,  0  ye  erring,  lying  pec^, 
shall  surely  eat  of  the  tree  of  bitter  fruit,  and  fill  therewith 
your  stomachs,  and  drink  thereon  boiling  water,  and  ye 
shall  drink  as  thirsty  camds  drink.    This  shall  be  thidr 
entertainioent  on  the  day  of  retribution. 

XL  The  Do-Noteiko  Einos 

Althon^  the  line  of  the  Merwinga  actually  ended  with 

Hildaic,  it  had  ncvertheleaa  for  some  time  prtviouiljr 
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Dse^  U     been  so  utterly  wantug  in  power  tbat  it  had  been  aUt 

viuijMu        to  show  no  mark  of  royalty  except  the  empty  kingly  title. 

(Merwiiwi}.    ^  ^^  resources  and  power  of  the  Kingdom  had  passed 

^^1*^^^    into  the  hands  of  the  prefects  of  the  palace,  who  were 

ti(GrM<.iL    called  the  "Mayors  of  the  Palace,"  and  by  them  the 

AncieM  supreme  government  was  administered.     Nothing  was 

WtrHutt.    left  to  the  King.    He  had  to  content  himself  with  his  royal 

title,  long  hair,  and  hanging  beard.    Seated  in  a  chair  of 

state,  he  used  to  display  an  appearance  of  power  by  recav- 

ing  ambassadors  on  their  arrival,  and  by  giving  them 

on  their  departure,  as  if  on  his  own  authority,  those 

answers  which  he  had  been  taught  or  omunanded  to 

give.  .  .  . 

Whenever  he  went  anywhere  he  used  to  tiavd  in  a  wagoo 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  with  a  rustic  oxherd  for  dtari- 
teer.  In  this  manner  be  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  to 
be  public  assemblies  of  the  pet^e  held  eveiy  year  for  the 
espatch  of  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  returned 
home  again  in  the  same  sort  of  state.  The  administratKn 
of  the  kingdom,  and  every  matter  which  had  to  be  under- 
taken and  carried  through,  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
managed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
ChtriM  At  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Hilderic  the  <^ce  of 

^^htlM  Mayor  was  filled  by  Pippin,  the  father  of  King  KarL  The 
of  FlppiD}.  office  seemed  now  to  be  almost  hereditary;  for  Pippin's 
tir^^  father,  Karl,  had  also  held  it,  and  with  great  renown,  since 

he  bad  quelled  throughout  all  Frank-land  those  usurpers 
who  had  tried  to  assume  independent  authority.  He  had 
also  utterly  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  were  at  that  time 
attempting  to  establish  themselves  in  Gaul,  in  two  great 
battles,  the  first  in  Aquitaine,  near  the  dty  of  Poideis, 
and  the  second  near  Narboune  on  the  river  Bina,  and 
had  conq>eiled  them  to  retire  into  Spain.  .  .  . 
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in.  Chajlekagmb:  Was  and  Diplokact 
Great  and  powetful  as  was  the  realm  of  the  Fnmks, 
which  Kari  had  received  from  his  father  Piiqun,  he  never-  E^niaid, 
theless  so  ^lendidly  enlarged  it  by  these  wais  that  he  ^^'^,. 
almost  doubled  it. 

For  previously  the  Eastern  Franks  had  only  inhabited  Tba  Km! 
that  pait  of  Gaul  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  tml^ntd 
Loire,  the  ocean  and  Balearic  Sea,  and  that  part  of  Ger-  ^.j^,^^*"***" 
many  situated  between  Saxony  and  the  Danube,  the  Rhine  ,__,_, 
and  the  Seal,  which  latter  river  divides  the  Thuiingj  from  WwU,  ss*^ 
the  SorabL  The  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  also  beliHiged 
to  the  Fiankisb  confederation.  But  Karl,  by  the  wars 
whidi  have  been  mentioned,  conquered  and  made  tribu- 
tary first,  Aquitania  and  Gascony,  and  the  whole  range 
of  the  Pyrenees  mountains,  as  far  as  the  liver  Ebro,  which, 
ri^g  in  Navarre  and  flowing  through  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Spain,  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Balearic  Sea 
beneath  the  walls  of  Tortosa;  then  the  whole  at  Italy, 
from  Aosta  to  lower  Calabria,  where  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Greeks  and  Beneventines,  an  extent  of  mwe  than 
a  thousand  miles  in  length,  tben  Saxony,  which  is  indeed 
no  small  portion  d  Germany,  and  is  thought  (o  be  twice 
as  wide  as  the  part  where  the  Franks  dwell,  and  equal 
to  it  in  length;  then  both  Fann<mias,  and  Dada  which 
ties  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Danube;  also  Istria,  Libumia, 
and  Dalmatia,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
which  toi  friendship's  sake  and  on  account  of  a  treaty  he 
allowed  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople  to  hold;  lastly,  all 
the  wild  and  barbarous  nations  which  inhabit  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  the  ocean  and  the 
Danube,  who  speak  a  very  similar  language,  but  are 
widely  difieient  in  maoQen  and  diess.  Chief  amoog  thcM 
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wtn  tbe  Wdttaix,  SonU,  Abodritl.  mnd  Ifacmiiml,  tot 
with  theae  there  was  fi^iting;  but  the  rest,  wbo  were  more 
DomennB,  quietly  sunendered. 
tnkmtM  Tbe  renown  at  his  KingdtHn  was  also  modi  inovaaed 

Uifau4  by  the  friendly  alliances  he  cultivated  with  diffomt  kings 
grm,  ■«.  *°^  nations.  AUcHiso,  king  tA  Gallida  and  Astmias,  was 
so  bound  to  lum  by  the  ties  erf  friendsfaq)  that,  wbai  be 
sent  bim  lettos  or  messengers,  be  used  to  command  that 
he  should  be  spoken  of  as  being  Eari's  man.  Ute  Kings 
ol  tbe  Scots,  too,  were  by  his  munificence  so  devoted  to 
his  will,  that  they  ever  tipdke  of  bim  as  thdr  Lord,  and  of 
themselves  as  his  lieges  and  servants.  Letters  are  stiU 
extant  fnnn  them  to  bim  wbicfa  show  that  this  tort  of 
rdationdiip  existed  between  them. 
Mrtjjs  Haroun,  King  of  the  Persians,  who,  with  the  exception 

of  India,  ruled  over  nearly  all  the  East,  was  bdd  by  tbe 
King  in  such  hearty  fiiendsh^  that  he  valued  Karl's 
esteem  above  all  other  Kings  and  princes  of  the  wold,  and 
thought  that  he  alone  was  wtvthy  to  be  honored  by  his 
regard  and  munificence.  When  the  officers  sent  by  King 
Kaii  with  offerings  to  the  most  sacred  sepulchre  and  place 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  came  to  Haroun 
and  announced  the  pleasure  of  their  master,  he  not  only 
gave  them  permissiott  to  do  as  they  desired,  but  granted 
that  that  revered  and  sacred  spot  should  be  con^dered 
as  belonging  to  King  Karl.  When  the  ambassadors  set 
out  on  thdr  return,  he  sent  with  them  his  own  envoys,  who 
conveyed  to  the  King  strange  and  curious  gifts,  with 
garments  and  sfMces  and  other  rich  products  of  the  East, 
just  as  he  had  sent  him  a  few  years  before,  upon  hii 
request,  the  only  elephant  he  then  possessed. 
naiMMB  Hie  Enq>«rors  at  Constantin<^e,  Nicepborus,  Mjcbad, 
Wd  L«o,  of  th«r  own  accord,  also  sought  his  friandship 
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and  Blliance,  and  sent  to  Um  levenU  enjbuslet;  and  line* 
by  Rssiuning  tbe  Imperial  title  he  liad  laid  himself  optu 
to  the  grave  suspicion  of  wishing  to  deprive  them  of  Em- 
pire, he  made  with  them  the  most  bindmg  treaty  possible, 
that  there  might  be  no  occasion  of  offence  between  them. 
But  the  Romans  and  Greeks  always  viewed  with  distrust 
the  power  of  the  Franks;  hence  arose  tbe  Greek  proverb 
"Have  a  Frank  for  a  friend  but  not  for  a  neighbor." 

Illustrious  as  the  King  was  in  the  work  of  enlarging  I 
hia  kingdom  and  in  conquering  foreign  nations,  and  though  Epbbud, 
BO  constantly  occupied  with  such  affairs,  he  nevertheless  c^^'^r. 
b^an  in  several  places  very  many  works  for  the  advantage 
and  beautifying  <A  his  Kingdom.  Some  of  these  he  was 
able  to  finish.  Chief  among  them  may  be  mentioned,  as 
deserving  of  notice,  the  Baulica  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  built  at  Aachen,  a  marvel  of  workmanship;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  five  hundred  paces  in 
length,  so  broad  is  the  river  at  that  place.  .  .  . 

IV.  Febsonal  Apfeazance  and  Habhs 
The  perstm  ot  Karl  was  large  and  robust,  and  of  com-  Bb  ■»• 
manding  stature,  tbou^  not  exceeding  good  propcutions,  **""*"*' 
for  it  ^>pear8  that  he  measured  seven  feet  in  height  The  jl^af" 
top  of  his  head  was  round,  his  eyes  large  and  animated,  <^'**<>  ■*• 
his  nose  somewhat  long,  his  hair  white,  and  his  face  bri^t 
and  pleasant;  so  that,  whether  standing  or  atting,  he 
showed  very  great  presence  and  digni^.    Although  his 
neck  was  thick  and  rather  short  .  .  .  stiU  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  his  limbs  concealed  these  defects.    His  walk 
was  firm,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  his  body  was  manly. 
His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  so  strong  as  his  frame  would 
have  led  one  to  expect.    lEs  health  was  good  until  the 
last  four  yean  of  his  life,  when  be  was  attacked  with 
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fiequait  feven,  ind  Utterly  miked  Ume  on  om  foot. 
Even  in  illness  he  leaned  more  on  his  own  judgment  than 
on  the  advice  of  physicians,  whom  he  greatly  disliked, 
because  they  used  to  recommend  him  to  ItAVf  oH  roasted 
meats,  which  he  pref  eired,  and  to  accustom  himself  to 
boiled. 
BiMdM.  He  took  omstant  exercise  in  riding  and  hunttng,  wbidi 

lb.  was  natural  for  a  Frank,  since  scarcely  any  nation  can 

be  found  equal  to  them  in  these  pursuits.  He  also  de- 
lighted in  the  natural  warm  baths,  frequently  exercising 
himself  by  swimming,  in  which  be  was  very  skilful,  no 
one  bemg  able  to  outstrip  him.  It  was  on  account  of  the 
warm  baths  there  that  he  built  the  palace  at  Aachen, 
liviog  there  constantly  during  the  kst  years  of  his  life 
and  until  his  death.  He  not  only  invited  his  sons  to  bathe 
with  him,  but  also  his  chief  mai  and  friends,  and  occa- 
sionally even  a  crowd  of  his  attendants  and  guards,  so 
that  at  times  one  hundred  men  or  more  would  be  '"*''i"g 
together. 
t>nm.  He  wore  the  dress  of  his  native  couatry^-that  is  the 

n.  ((.  Frankish;  on  his  body  a  linen  shirt  and  linen  drawcfs; 

then  a  tunic  with  a  silver  border  and  stockings.  He 
bound  his  legs  with  garters  and  wore  shoes  on  his  feeL 
D  the  winter  he  protected  his  ahouldeta  and  diest  with  a 
vest  made  of  the  skins  of  otters  and  sable.  He  wore  a 
Uoe  cloak,  and  was  always  girt  with  his  sword,  the  hUt 
and  belt  being  of  g(M  and  silver.  Sometimes  he  wore  a 
jewelled  swmd  but  only  on  great  festivals,  or  when  re- 
cdving  foreign  ambassadors.  He  thoroughly  disliked  the 
dress  of  foreigners,  however  fine,  and  he  never  put  it  on 
except  at  Rome, — once  at  the  request  <rf  Pope  Adrian, 
and  again  a  second  time,  to  please  his  successor,  Pope  Leo. 
He  then  wore  a  long  tunic,  dilamya,  and  shoes  made  after 
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tbe  Roman  hshioQ.  Od  festivals  be  used  to  walk  in  pro- 
cessions dad  in  a  garment  woven  with  gold,  and  sfaoet 
studded  with  jewels,  his  doak  fastened  witb  a  golden 
clasp,  and  wearing  a.  crown  of  gold  set  with  predous  stones. 
At  other  times  his  dress  differed  little  bom  that  of  a  private 


V.  Education  and  Religion 

He  was  ready  and  fluent  in  speaking,  and  able  to  ex-  kvatr  to 
press  himself  with  great  clearness.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  native  ttmgue,  but  took  puns  to  leam  foreign  f^ub 
languages,  acquiring  such  knowledge  of  Latin  that  he  '^'^  **- 
used  to  repeat  his  prasrers  in  that  language  as  well  as  in 
his  own.  Greek  he  could  better  understand  than  pro- 
nounce. In  speaking  he  was  so  voluble  that  he  almost 
gave  one  the  impression  of  a  chatterer.  He  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  greatly  revered  their  pro- 
fessors, whom  he  promoted  to  high  honors.  In  order  to 
learn  grammar,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  aged  Peter 
of  Pisa,  a  deacon;  and  for  other  instruction  he  chose  as 
his  preceptor  Albinus,  otherwise  called  Alcuin,  also  a 
deaom — a  Saxon  by  race,  from  Britain,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  with  whom  the  King  spent  much  time  in 
learning  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  more  espedally  astronomy. 
He  learned  the  art  of  computation,  and  with  deep  thought 
and  skill  very  carefully  calculated  the  courses  of  tbe 
planets. 

Karl  also  tried  to  write,  and  used  to  keep  his  tablets  Hiiwwl* 
and  writing  books  under  the  pillow  of  his  couch,  that 
when  he  had  leisure  he  might  practice  bis  hand  in  forming 
letters;  but  he  made  little  progress  in  a  task  too  long  de- 
ferred, and  begun  too  late  in  life. 

Tbe  Christian  rdigioD,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
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mniB^m,  ap  from  Infuicy,  ma  hdd  by  Kul  la  most  laaed,  ud  ha 
n.  t«.  wonhipped  in  it  with  the  greatest  piety.    Fot  thii  reason 

he  built  at  A&chen  a  most  beautiful  church,  which  he  en- 
riched with  gQld  and  silver  and '  candlesticks,  and  also 
with  lattices  and  doors  of  soUd  brass.  When  columns  and 
marbles  for  the  building  could  not  be  obtained  from  else- 
where, he  had  them  brought  from  Rome  and  Ravenna.  .  .  . 

VL  His  Relations  with  the  Pope 
Xmmmm         He  held  the  Church  of  the  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle, 
Chnrch  of      A^  Rome,  in  far  higher  r^ard  than  any  other  place  of 
SL  Pttar.       sanctity  and  veneration,  and  he  enriched  its  treasury  with 
^f^fl^       &  great  quanti^  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
OrMi,  *7.  To  the  Pope  he  made  many  and  rich  presents;  and 

notMng  lay  nearer  his  heart  during  his  whole  reign  than 
that  the  dty  of  Rome  should  attain  to  its  andent  im- 
portance by  his  zeal  and  patrtKiage,  and  that  the  diurch  of 
St  Peter  should,  through  him,  not  only  be  in  safe  keqiii^ 
and  protection,  but  should  also  by  his  wealth  be  ennobled 
and  enriched  beyond  all  other  churdies.  Although  he 
thought  so  much  of  this,  it  was  only  four  times,  during  the 
forty-«ven  3rears  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  Idsnre  to  go  to 
Rome  for  prayer  and  supplication. 
Crawsad  The  last  visit  he  paid  to  Rome  was  not  (mly  for  the 

bj'tha^ipa.  above  reasons,  but  also  because  the  Romans  bad  driven 
Eglgliud,        Pope  Leo  to  ask  his  assistance — for  they  had  grievously 
^L'^t        iU  treated  him;  indeed,  his  eyes  had  been  plucked  out,  and 
his  tongue  cut  off. 

Earl  therefore  went  to  Rome,  and  stayed  there  the  whole 
winter  in  order  to  reform  and  quiet  the  Church,  which 
was  in  a  most  disturbed  state.  It  was  at  this  time  that  be 
received  the  title  of  Emperor  and  Augustus,  to  which  at 
first  he  was  so  averse  that  he  remarked  that  had  he  known 
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tka  tntcntkoi  of  the  Pope,  he  would  not  h&ve  attend  th« 
diurch  on  that  day,  great  festival  though  it  vas. 

He  hart  very  quietly  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  who  were  exceedingly  indignant  at  his  assump-  ^ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  title,  and  overcame  their  sullennesa  ^S^ 
by  his  great  magnanimity,  in  irtiich,  without  doubt,  he 
greatly  excelled  them,  sending  them  frequent  embasdes, 
and  styling  them  his  brothers  in  his  letters  to  them. 


I.  What  ii  the  KoranP    What  ia  the  Mohammedan  Uea  of  Gcd? 
What  it  the  command  of  the  Koran  u  to  unbelieven?    What  idea 


a.  DeKribe  the  "Do-Nothing"  kings. 

3.  Summarixe  the  conquests  of  Chariemsgne.  What  were  U*  r^ 
lations  with  other  states?  What  seems  to  have  Iteen  tlie  political 
couditioii  of  the  world  at  this  time?  What  public  works  did  Chatl^ 
iffBCTif  buUd?  * 

4.  Describe  hi*  appearance  and  hatnts. 

5.  What  was  the  extent  of  his  education?  What  was  hit  Rfi^DM 
charactei? 

6.  Qve  an  account  of  his  relatlcns  with  Rome  and  the  Popa. 
What  were  the  drcnmstances  ol  Ids  coronation?  Why  should  the 
eastern  emperora  be  Indisnant  at  this  event?  Who  was  tha  authat 
of  this  sdcctim,  and  how  did  he  get  his  infonnstlaai? 
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AcUOm,  ihidd  of,  81-4 
AerocoriDthut,  199 
AcTopdia,  16$ 
Acdnm,  battle  of,  455  L 
Admetui,  133-5 

MacBxvat,  69;  MfecticiM,  169- 
7* 

Alettlu,  133-5 

Aldbiades,    113-Ti   bmily   and 

pemn,  113  [.;  dunctn  and 

educatke,    114-6;    maniase, 

S16;  peculiaiitiea,  sifi  f. 
Aklnoua,  palace  of,  85-7 
Alexander,      contnuted      wjtfa 

PhlUp,  173;  emigre  of,  376-81; 

character  of,  aSo-i;  burial  of, 

306 
AkniMbia,  303-6 
AISb,  battle  nf,  363  f. 
AiaoAMus  UABCEimnn,  311; 

•election,  554-7 
Amen,  Anunoo,  hyimi  to^  11  f. 
A&qibktyoay,  95 
Anaafotaa,  181 
Ai«da,566(. 
Annalbta,  Romut,  314 
Ant^annit  199 
Anthun,  373 
Antony,  M.,  455-r 


Apollo,  temple  at  DdpU,  94 1; 

prayer  to,  194 
ApoUonldas,  tpeeA  of,  300 
Apostles  of  Jews,  51a 
Apfum,  311;  tetectioM,  379  f-> 

417-ai.    415-31,    434'-.   43*1 

441. 446-8,  455  I. 
AH>iuB  Claudius,  376 
Anbia,  products  of,  31 
Aiatui,  399 
ArduBology,  67 
Aristagwas,  at  Spaita,  153-6;  al 

Athens,  156  f. 
Aristides,  176  f. 
AusTOPHAHxs,    70;    idectioai, 

196-M1,  iiS-33 
AsisiOTLK,  71  f.;  aelectlons,  97- 

loi,  116  f.,  113-139, 176,  178, 

394-6 
Annenia,  151  f. 
Anoy,  Soman,  374  f- 
Akbuh,  75, 3ii;idectkD,  180 f> 
Aitaphemes,  161 
A&embly,  Athenian,  196-aoo;  of 

Pel  allies,  338;  curiate,  336; 

centuriate,  344 
Assyria,  31-3 
Astronomy,     Babjrtonian,     39; 

Greek,  306  f . 
Athens,    under    kinp,    113  f.; 

timocncy,    114  L;    granny, 

130-6;   democracy   of   dels- 

thcncs,  137-40;  AHataieras  at, 

156  f.;    afiected    by    Ul    of 
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Ulilni,    ite;   h   «tf   wf^ 

ftiria,  iOa-74;  ud  Ddian 
confedetwy,  1J5-9;  under  Per- 
fdei,  i89-aio;  in  Petop.  wm, 
311-40;  imder  Sptxtao  m- 
pnanuy,  147-5};  *t  war  •dth 
Phnip,  a66-9;  life  in,  383-96 

AtUhis,303 

AngutUn  Age,  316, 4(>4--74 

AirctJSTiNK,  St.,  313; 
566-8,569-71 

AirouBTTis,  464-75 

AnicliAii,  ]a6 

AcsBLnn,  U.,  331; 
Sio-3 

Atala,  y,  idectkiis,  63-5 

Babyloo,  33 
Bftb^ooiA,  37-41 
BaitMriana,  oortlicni,  544-57 
Bkttle,    of    HuBthiMi,    165-7; 

^lawiU^     l6<^-74f     MuitiiKft, 

361-4;  Imu,  376  f.;  AUik, 
3611.;  HersdcA,  367;  Lake 
Tni^zDeot,  383-6;  Actium, 
455  (.;  Milvian  Bridge,  533  f. 

Bdu,  cpJtqA  of,  ra-3 

Behxdict,  St.,  rule  of,  563  f. 

Bibh,  KiMtlocw,  4S--54>  5>i 

Blood  feud,  551  f. 

Briuin,  490  (' 

BniW»,447 

Burial  eodety,  516  f. 

OttAK,  Juuus,  314;  Kkctkoa, 
444f.,4So-4;consulsUp,443f. 
raiTipnlgiiii  in  Gaul,  443-6;  as 
dictatw,  446-50;  death,  447* 
9;  municipal  law  of,  450-4 


Cuuirns,  adectiaB,  141 
Cairn^'W;  364  L 
CampanU,  330  L,  371^4 
Campu*  Uartfui,  47>  t. 
Cannlriin  L«w,  354 1 
Capua,  330 

Carthage,  at  war  with  Greck^ 

341-3;   with   Rome,   379-88; 

treaty  of,  with  Rotnc,  361  L; 
of,s4a(. 
h^43 

CaHiu,  Spucius,  349, 44T 
CBtiKne,  437-43 
Cuo,  314;  niaiuiet  of  Gfe,  411  f.  i 

maxbna,  413-4;  politial  life; 

414;  selectkna,  405-g 
Catdixus,3I5  f.;  K)ectkii,46i  f. 
Cenaon,    355  f.;    dixipliiie    of, 

377  f- 
CeoniB,  34*-^,  4S3  '■ 
Ccphalus  and  Socntca,  990-4 
Quids,  diarter  of,  194-^ 
Chariot  race,  189-91 
Chariemagne,  577-83 
Cbariea  Hartd,  576 
Chciraaphui,  354  i 
Cheops,6 

Choral  Boogs,  339-31 
Qiriit,  531;  DMDOgram  of,  533  t 
Chiittianit]r,  wiitcn  oa,  313  f.; 

esriy,   511-6;   penecuted   bf 

IHodetlan,  531-3;  imder  Cos- 

ttantine,  534-6;  In  late  on- 

pfre,  558-73;  o*  C 

S81-3 
Qcno,  315;  < 
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431-9:  tdcctleai,  34S-5O1 499- 
41 

Cnneas,  36S 

Gty-state,  97-101 

Cbsacs,  Ubwing,  b  Egypt,  31- 
6;  social,  in  Rome,  33s;  cen- 
sus, 341-4 

CUudiut,  36S  f.,  4S0-1 

Clftudiui  Mucellus,  473  f. 

Qristhenai,  137-9 

aeon,  »i3-7 

OecqjMrt,  4SS-7 

CUentt,  335  f. 

Cdonization,  Greek,  103-9;  Ko- 
Biaa,  337,  37»-* 

ComitU  CuriUa,  350  f . 

rjuntanthm,  533-C 

CoostaiitlM,  518-30 
Consuls,  34B  f.,  397  (■ 
Contnct,  et  msxrisce,  308  f.;  oi 

tqjprcnticeship,  495  f . 
CoKyn,  ai8 
Corintli,  couDdl  at,  171  f.;  sack 

ot,  39S  f . 
Coundl,  U  SpkrU,   116  f.;   ol 

Aieopogus,    laSf.;    Hdlenk, 

167  {.(  U  Corinth,  171  f-;  ot 

Huiis,ss5 
Crete,  dvilixatiaa  of,  77-80 
Criti^ui,  39>-^ 
CuriK,  334  f  ■ 

Darius,  eoqto  ot,  55-7;  acUeve- 
ments  of,  57-9;  bvades  Hd- 
la«,  161-74. 

Datb,i6a 

Deciua,    pu'secutet   Cnristiaos, 

DadM  of  Room,  U7-4J 


IMos,  ais;confecteuyof,  175-^ 
Defuse,   Chaldeu   n^^int   of^ 

33-8 
Demea  and  tribM,  138  f. 
DemetTiuB,  146 
Dehostbsnxs,  tbe  ontor,  71; 

selections,  166-9;  ">«  genoal, 

iiif. 
De»uius,  375  f. 
Di«is,39S 
Dictator,  349  f.;  Solla  aa,  431; 

Oesar  as,  446-S4 
Iho    Cassids,   311;   seiectkns, 

358  f.,  446-74 
Dio   Chsysostom,    330;   sdeo- 

tim,  540 
Diocletian,  517-3',  S37-9 
DioDoxns,  73  f.,  315;  nckctteaa, 

44 1.,  78,  88 1.,  i4>-3.  !»7r*>, 

3*8 1.,  376 
DiooxHES  Labkitds,  75;  aetec- 

titms,  147-9 
Dionyrius      I,      of     Syncuse, 

141-3 
DioHYSHTS,  tlie  writer,  316;  as- 

ieaioDa,  331,  334-8,  349-53. 

361  f. 
Dotnitian,  490  f. 
Dnco,  is4f. 
Drulda,  444-6 

Ebed-Tbb,  47 1. 

Eamomy,  Greek,  103-6 

Education,  of  gUs  and  women 
at  Sparta,  tii  f.;  of  youths  at 
Sparta,  113  f-;  "Good  CNd 
Educatioo,"  131-3;  puldic, 
194;  bnncbes  <A,  195;  l>t* 
Rooian,  s«j,  s69-7t 
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EoiHKAir,  314;  KlectSooi,  576- 

83 
Egypt,  5-»8,  303 
EpamiDondu,  158-64 
^(k  Age,  81-7 
EncTEiCB,     itat.;     adectkB, 

S13-6 
Ercte,  Ml,  380-3 
Eractbeum,  339 
Eiyx,  Ut.,  381  f. 
Euwcmiu,  318 

Euboa,  depopulation  of,  w>  '■ 
EumcDEs,  199  f. 

EmtiPiDES,  70;  Bdectkn*,  133-6 
EusBBiDS,  3>3,  535f. 
Enrxopius,  321 

FABms  PjcTos,  313  f.,  344 
FumisK,  among  Gceeki,  103-5; 

identific,   405-8;   in   RoouD 

«mirfie,s4i 
^oitt,  317 
FKsnrs,37i 

Flanun  of  Jupiter,  339  f . 
FIOKD3, 311;  adectioii,  436 
Fccum,  473 

Freedman,  rise  of,  491-^ 
Fnnaal,  351;  ontkoi,  401-3;  oi 

Gemniu,  554 

GaBenua,  518-30 

Games,  secular,  46^-7 1 

Gauls,  Mck  Rome,  361-5;  ccn- 

quoed  by  Cesar,  443  t.;  cua- 

twns  of,  444-6;  given  right  to 

offices,  480-3 
Gsuins,  Adlvb,  $30;  sdecttons, 

339,  3S6,  37>'-.  377 1,  409. 

4a4t 


Gtofftfihy,  GRdc,3o6-A 
Germany,  country  and  people, 

544  f.;    government,    S4S-7; 

companifMisliip,  547-^;  dreM, 

550;  Bodety,  5SO-4 
Gladiatorial  shows,  483 
Golden  House,  481  f . 
Goths,  558-60 
Giaccfaus,     Tiberius,     417-21; 

Gaius,  411-5 
Greece,     sourcca      foe,     6r-f6; 

Cretan  snd  Mycauean  dvQi- 

xatioDS,  77-So;  que  age,  81-7; 

myth    and    reUglati,    S8-96; 

coostituttonal  growth,  97-109; 


103-10; -early  poetg  and  phil- 
oicqibers,  141-51;  during  Ionic 
revolt,  151-61;  in  war  with 
Peraia,  iGi-74;  from  Peraan 
to  Pdop.  wac,  175-110;  in 
Pdop.  war,  at  1-40;  durioc 
fourth  century,  341-96;  Hel- 
leoiBtic,  197-311 

Guilds,  339 

G^lppua,  111 

Gymnasium,  at  Aleiandria,  306 

Hades,  descent  of  Ishtar  to,  38; 
Odysseus  visits,  89-94 


50S-10 
RamOcar  Barca,  380-3 
Hamkuxabi,  38-31 
Hannibal,  383-7 
Hebicws,  48-54 
HEc«.mr8,i53 
Hellas,  see  Graeot 
Hellenistic  Age,  *or-3lt 
Hslats,ti4-t 
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HcndM,  battk  M,  367! 
Hentio,  edia  as^iul,  j68  f. 
BMMXmJM,  3S1,  541 
HxioooTus,  I,  70  f.;  tdccikw, 

6-8,  40(..  45.  S9-6i,  74.  >»7- 

jo,  153-40,  i6a-9 


Hippiu  and  Hippwcha,  134-7 

HIttiUa,  8-10,  I* 

Btnta,   68;    iclectioos,    81-T1 

89-94 
HoiACX,  317;  idectian,  470 1. 
Hortouiu  kw,  358-60 
Huni,sS4-7 

Husbuid  aad  wife,  iMrtnen,  185 
Bymn   U    AftBo    ami    Diomtt, 

470-1 

lUa,  68;  idectiaM,  81-5 
Iiwripdotu,  Greek,  194-6;  Ko- 

mut,  4SO-4,  494  (.,  SOS,  SJ*  f- 
lode  Revolt,  isiHSi 
iKhofDKhu  ukd  Socnto,  >83- 

9fi 
Italy  uid  her  pmAe,  336-53 

Jkiohx,   St.,   313;   nlfcttww, 

558  f.,  560  f^  564  f. 
JetuMleairri^pB  of,  483-7 
jESOT,sai 
Jews,  destray  tbemetai,  4^5-7; 


,  III;  I 
4*5-7 
Jurow,  AtheniiM,  aap-a 
Jvtam,  Mitciki,  «7o-4 

JDTBMAI,    8*1;    liltrtlllO,    4«B- 


Ku)  (Ctednaagoe],  waqueeh) 
S77f.;  bunding^  S79i  PO* 
noal  i:ppemztce,  S7^t;  ed- 
uoitioii  and  tdlgioo,  581 L;  le- 
todonB  with  Pc^e,  58s  f. 

ElDga,  Me  Uooardqr 

XorOM,  574  (■ 


Laciantius,  311;  idectiani, 
S"  *-.  S'S.  S3I-5.  S3r-9 

Latimii,  319 1.,  37> 

Lawi,  of  HunmimU,  39-31;  ef 
Sokn,  137-9;  of  Twdve  Ta- 
bln,  351  f.i  Vakdan-Hon- 
tkn,  353;  CmuleUn,  354  (■; 
T  fi^wiaw^  356-8;  Qgulniaii, 
358;  Hoctoulaii,  358-60; 
of  Onar,  450-^ 

LdUri,  EfAcana  to  »  cMd,  309; 
lalas  to  HephKstJaii,  309  t.;  el 
luUoductko,  495;  to  a  young 
mui,  497;  to  a  dilatcfy  md, 
497;  invitation,  497;  petitioa 
Rgudkg  robbery,  517  (•;  ■ 
•oldier  to  his  father,  518;  a  boy 
to  his  father,  519;  of  Eusdius, 
535  f>;  of  St.  Jenme,  558-60. 

Lidiu'an  lawa,  356-8 

Lldnlos  Craanis,  435  f. 

Liw,  316;  selecdom,  338-4O, 
348-50,  3S4-60,  373-5,  383-6 

LucuTius,  31s;  idections,  457- 
61 

Lycnrgus,  111-3 

Lysuder,  itit, 

Mtctdoo,  rise  of,  166-75;  VDdiC 
AlBBnder,  376S. 
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^f«llllnft^  battle  of,  161-4 

UanthoD,  battle  of,  165-7 

Hftrcdlt,  558  f. 

Harlua,  GJuui,  495-8 

Marriage  contract,  308  f.,  565 

MaiMlIa  (HandUes),  107  f- 

Mamoleum  of  Auguatui,  473 

MMrimianiw,  53&-30 

Uayon  of  the  Mace,  576 

lledIa,55-8 

Uenviagiani,  575  f. 

ICletua,  dcetTuctkm  of,  150  f. 

unitary  nile  at  Rome,  417-31; 
In  oxiflia  with  iqnibll^  433- 
S6 

Hilltary  trfbunes,  355 

UOtiadts,  i6j-T 

If  iMai)  Bridge,  battle  of,  S33  [. 

MlDO»,77f. 

Uirades,s67f. 

Ulthia,64f. 

''obaBUBedBna,  574-83 

Uooaidtr,  Oriental,  fr^a,  sr~ 
33-  SO-3.  SS-9:  Greek,  83, 
S5-7,  loof.,  iiT-ft  i*3f-; 
Uaoedoniaii,  a66-Si;  early 
Koman,  334-47;  from  pria- 
cip«te  to,  480-501;  Good  £m- 
peicn,  pn-ao;  ahatdute,  517- 
36 

Money,  375  f.;  making  by 
Greeka,  394 

Monk,  advice  to,  56»-i 

MniHtrtlTufj  394~6 

Mnnldpia,  371  f. 

Murdia,  eulogy  on,  494  L 

Moeuin  at  Alexandria,  305 

Hnlc,  188-90;  inatruments  at, 
U4f-i  dKliiMot.  >8g(.:  Rb- 


Uycaue,  dvfllatlaa  <4,  77-80 

MJ-7 


Jfahwol  BiOery,  318 

Navlgatioii,  Phoaiidan,  43-7; 
Greek,  105  f. 

Nebudiadneccar,  palace  of,  31  f. 

Nkfos,  74,3'S;  aelectko,  158-61 

N<(0,  hb  tastes,  481 1;  bia  ad- 
ministration, 4S3  f.;  penecom 
Christiaiu,  512  L 

Siuiu  erud,  535  f. 

NkUi,  iir  f. 

NOe,  5  t.;  hymn  to,  13-5 

Numa  PMtqaOius,  338-^ 

Nun,  training  of,  564  f. 

Octavlm  (Augustus),  454-74 
Odeum,  188  f . 
Odyweus,  8s,  89-04 
Oiyittj,    68;    »deftfaa^    8s-t> 

90^307 
Ogulnian  law,  35S 
Oi»de,  94  f.,  159 
Orestes,  189-91 

Ostia,  319  f. 

Ovm,  317;  selectkn,  340 

POUk,  119 

Painting,  culy  ItaKq  376  f. 

Palace  of  Aktnoos,  85-7;  at 
Persqxlis,  378-80;  at  Aks- 
uidria,  305;  Moo'a,  489 1 

Psa,  skriie  of,  163 

Fafyrt,  Greek,  309  f.,  49t-», 
517-fc  J»5 1- 
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F«riB».334 

Patuculdb,    VBusnn,    317; 

lelectioD,  475 
PapbUgoniuu,  Mtb  of,  4O7  i- 
Ffttikkns,  335 
pAusAMUS,  7Si  r^iftkta,  139  '■> 

3M-* 
FeiiKUB,     buOding     ol,      17s; 

ThruybuIiH  st,  148  f . 
Pdiistntus,  130-4 
Pek^onnoMa    ksgue,    tii-ai, 

J97  f.;  conKituttoo  of,  119-11 

Peridea,  agt  Ol,  180-iog;  fuully 
and  education,  180 1.;  •uto- 
mamUp,  181-5;  public  woAb, 


Perked,  114-6 

Penepolw,  wck  of,  177 

Perm,  59;  empire,  Sj-As;  cu>- 
toms,  59-64;  mr  with  Greece, 
163-74;  conquered  tgr  Ala- 
uider,  176-S0;  ead  Chade- 
megne,  578 

Tmomvs,  318;  idectioa,  491-3 

Pbddiu,  16S 

Fheidim^dea  (Fhilippidei),  i6a  f. 

Philip,  maUer  of  Greeee,  366-70; 
organize*  lu^Ei&acy,  37^-3; 
achievemenu,  373-3 

PhUoaophen,  141-51 ;  Tliales, 
147-9;  Pythagoras,  149  f.;  So- 
crates, >25, 190-4;  Plato,  18S- 
90;  banished  from  Rome,  409; 
aee  Aurelius,  Epictetui 

Fhcenidant,  41-7 

Phyle,  a47-Si 

Pdbu,  69i  wlertiaa,  146 1- 


Flaso,  jt;  Klectioiu,  109,  >36-9i 

Plebeiani,  33s ;  win  rigbti,  350 1, 
3S3-60 

Plelhrum,  305 

Puny  xhz  Eiskb,  318;  adecthm, 
375  t. 

Puny  isi  Younckx,  330;  lele^ 
ttoai,  48&-90,  50^-5,  533-5 

pLUTAica,  74;  sdccUons,  111-3, 
114-6,  i7Sf-.  «8o-9,  »»3-8, 
343-6,  376  f.,  339  f.,  363-9, 
4II-5,  417  f-,  4»i"3.  4^6-31, 
433-7, 443-9 

Plutocracy,  growth  of,  397-41 S; 
at  Rome,  417-31 

Poeta,  141-51;  CallinuB,  141; 
Tyitxus,  141-3;  Aloeua,  143  (- 
Si4q>bo,  145  (•;  Piodat,  146  f.; 
Honce,  317;  Ovid,  317;  Ver- 
gil, 3'7 

Polemarchus  and  Socntea,  191  f. 

FoLXBTui,  73,  314;  Klertiona, 
a97-3'»3i  a^fif-f  330,  361 1., 
380-3,  387.  389-94.  397-404, 

Polyoatea,  154 
Pomp«y,  433-7 
Pope  Leo,  581  i 
Po  Valley,  336 
Prayer,  193  f.,  390;  of  Aogustui, 

46S  f.;  of  inatrona,  469  f. 
Preupb,  Egyptian,  15-30 
Piiene,  301  f . 
Prisdpate,  fbunding  of,  464-^t 

to  monarchy,  480-500 
PriadpiB,  558  f. 
Fit^^Ma,  189 
Proaoiptioaa,  of  Sidla,  4^)-sx 
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Ptolemy,  301 
Publicola,  34S 
Punic  w»n,  379-88 
Pyramids,  6-8 
Pyiriiia,  365-70 
Pythagoru,  149!. 

Qidritei,469 


Index 


»  n,  8-1) 

Ri^ulu*,  379  f- 

Religiiiii,Egyptiui,  10-15;  Baby* 
Ionian  and  Aatyibtn,  33-40; 
Hebrew,  48-54;  Pet>i«ii,  59- 
61,  63-s;  Greek,  8S-96;  early 
Koman,  337-^1,  349;  l>ter, 
401-4;  origin  of,  457-9;  under 
Auguatus,  467-71;  under  Tl- 
beriua,  478;  Mohammedan, 
574  f.;   CbrisUan,   ue   Chiis- 

Bqnibtic,  cariy  Roman,  348-7S; 
during  Punic  wars,  379-416; 
tranafonnation  to  prindpate, 

Rex  Saaoniin,  349 

RhettKidaiu,  banished  (rom 
Rome,  409 

Rliodes,  301 

Rome,  331  f.;  onda  kings,  334- 
7;  becomes  sujMeme  in  Italy, 
361-78;  during  Punic  wars, 
379-416;  from  republic  to 
prindpate,  41 7-^3;  under  prin- 
cjpate,  464-501;  under  Good 
^peron,  5o*-3o;  under 
abtcdute  monaichy,  537-36; 
decline  of,  537-43;  l«te,ss8-7* 

SoBwl"*!  334-8 


Salamis,  battle  of,  169-74 
Salldst,  314;  sdectiaD,  4t6 
Salvmnus,  3>41  ielectimia,  539, 

54Jl. 
Sapfbo,  69;  Klections,  145  t. 
Sardis,  takm  by  Greeks,  157  f.; 

Gredt  t^ea  at,  16S  f. 
Sargon,  17  f. 

Schoolboy,  miseries  of,  569 1 
Scboolniaster,  sorrows  of,  571  f. 
Senate,  Sctnan,  336,  349,  398  f  ^ 

4S0-3 
Seneca,  318 

Senuon  on  Ue  Mtumt,  591 
Sertorius,  434 
Servants,    tnizUog    ot,    087  (■; 

tunerali,  517;  of  Germane,  553 
Servile  war,  434-6 
Servius  TuUiua,  341-6 
Sextius,  357  f. 


Sidly,  e::qwdition  to,  9iS-4e; 
^lant  and  Ubceator  of,  141-4 

SIcyoD,  199 

Sidon,  4]  (. 

Socrates,  and  Aldbiodes,  »5  f.; 
defense  of,  136;  dialogue  with 
Iscbomaclius,  383-S;  visits 
Cephalus,  390-4 

Solomon's  Teoqite,  50-3 

Solon,  69;  todsl  cmiditiaaa  be- 
fore, 113  f-i  elegy  <^i  rs5f.; 
lawsof,  1 17-g;  journey  abroad, 
isgf. 

SoPHOCixi,  70;  sefactfana,  189- 


SoMva,  Intioductlan  t^ 
1-^;  Gre^  67-76; 
9ir«6 
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Sputa,  rtae  of,  iit-Ji;  AtftU* 

gcdu  «t,  153-6;  aapmaaey  «f, 

»4T-sr 
SpuUcua,  434-6 
SpAKitAims,     333;     Mlectiaai, 

505-10 
Stadium,  308 

Stone  quarries  of  Syncuae,  ita  t. 
Strabo,  I,  74,  316  [.;  fdectiooa 

fro™.  5 1-.  33,  A',  43.  55, 94-6, 

107-9,  145,  3«>.  303-7.  337  U 

318-33,  473-4 
SnETOmcs,  330;  tdectiona,  443  f. 

449.    454.    4641-.    4TS,   480, 

483  f.,  4S4  f. 
Sulla,  418-31 

SyncuM,  130  f.;  tynnt  at,  241-6 
Syria,  4»-S4 

Tacitds,  318  (.;  lelectiona,  474, 

476-8, 480-4, 490,  5»3  f.,  544- 

55 
Taientuin,  106  f.,  365  f. 
l^rquiniui,  L.,  346 
Ten:4>le,  Erechtbeum,  330  f.;  of 

Capftoline     Jupiter,     345  (.; 

(Mymplan  Jiqiitcr,  at  Atbou, 

508 
"Ten   ThouMDd,"   letzeat   of, 

351-5 
Thaler  147-9 
Thebei,   attempt   to   gain   lu- 

premaqr,  358-64;  and  PhUIp, 

371 


175 

Theododua.  541,  568  L 
"UtaaamBn,  JiS  t, 
TteiMly,  367 
"TWrty,"  Mrs* 


Thnaybului,  347-51 
THtFcvDiDKS,     71; 
78  f.,  laot,  176,  177,  306-9, 

311-33 

Tiberius,  princepa,  475-9 
HgUth-PIleaer  I,  31  L 
Hmoleoo,  143-6 
Titus  I^rtlui,  349 
HtDi,  ptIncqM,  488-90 
Tomba,  qtoliatioD  td,  15,  568; 

decotatiaii  of,  340  (. 
Tkajam,    oonetpondmce    with 

PHuy.  so'-s,  333-5 

TraaiDiene,     battle     of      lake, 

383-6 
Treaty,  earliest  recorded,  8-ia; 

III;  with  Ptolemy,  301;  be- 
tween BfHitf  and  CarthagBp 
361  f. 

TWbes,334(. 

Tribunea  <rf  pleba,  350  f. 

Tyrant,  of  Athens,  130-7;  «f 
Syracuse,  341-6 

Tyre,  43  f.,  45-7 

Tmmns,6e 

Valens,  331 

Valerian-Hotatlaii  kw^  $$3 
ValeHui  Flaccus,  411 1, 
VxuxiDS   pAiucoLtn,   3171.; 

selection,  475 
Vbkcil,  317;  sdectioDs,  474, 560, 

563-4 
Ve^Msian,  484  L 
Vestal  Viiglni,  340;  dectloo  of, 

477 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  4<l  pB 
VlftA|ip(a,37« 
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Vicnm,  Araxum,  311  f.;  ideci-  SB;  AduMO,  joi-6;  Mtrlk, 

tioni.  s»7-3»  «*-« 

Womeo,  GrtA,  183-4;  P*-""*, 

War,  OrienUl,  17  L,  31  f.,  56  f.;  378;  Gennui,  546  L 

tt  Ionic  revolt,  151-61;  be- 

twesD  Greece  ind-Penia,  163-  XmcvBOir,  71  f.,  iji-j;  adec- 

74;    PdopooDalui,     311-40;  tioiii,   113  f.,   laSf.,   a47-$7, 

between  Alennder    ud  B«-  161-4, 183-8 

dm,    176^;     Puolc    379-  Xenei^  167-9 
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A  History  of  the  Ancient  World 

Bt  GEORGE  WILLIS  BOTSFORD 

Vtatmor  of  HUtoij  In  CoLumUa  UolTanl^ 

Cbtt,  MMm*        mtutnMd       xviii  +jSi  paga        |/^  tut 

In  dw  Aort  ttma  dnce  thii  book  cmma  from  the  prcM  it  ha>  net  wbh  exeep> 
tional  cumiMndatiiiii  bjr  thoM  who  Imtb  emnined  it  Mid  tetted  it  in  the  cUm- 
loom.  The  promiiiaice  of  the  anthoi  In  the  world  of  icholwihip,  the  aimple  jtlt 
tbomn^  treatment  <rf  the  nlHect,  the  wealth  of  UlnMrUioM,  the  confonnance  of 
the  book  to  modem  Mcm  of  content  and  method,  and  ita  evident  adaptabilltj  to 
the  practical  needi  of  the  danroom  ban  ccmMned  to  produce  a  mort  EtTorabla 


W.  E.  PBIBCI,  IMt  et  tha  BMht  Departsaat,  Bxk  School,  aalMa,  MaM. 
"  I  condder  It  to  be  the  Bnert  Andent  Hiitoir  on  the  naiket  to-dajr.    £*• 
eiTthing  atrant  it  pleaaeame  —  napa,  illnitiatknii,  alL" 

MlaaCOBA  S.0AHOSTIB,BiatecrI>apaitmMt.La&jettaHlKh8eheel,Bslala, 

"lammorethanpleaaed  to  Kate  that  I  coittider  It  the  beN  elemental^  text- 
book 1  hare  orer  Men.     It  U  ap  to  date  in  crety  reelect.    The  map*  and 
Ulntratiost  bm  eacellcat     I  feel  that  1  cannot  recommend  the  book  too 
Ugbly." 
OMttOK  K.  BULL,  Tiahaleal  81^  Sehael,  Hanlabaq^,  Pa. 

*  I  am  paitictdidj'  ^eaied  with  the  emphaiii  laid  bj  Botifotd  on  the  derel- 
opment  of  ancient  Koremment,  law,  ait,  and  cortom  ;  with  the  mapa,  platei, 
and  the  anggeitive  qneitiona  at  the  end  of  each  aection." 


"Profemor  George  W.  Botaford  combine*  the  meet  predte  and  acconte 
•cholanhip  with  catnordinaiy  capaciir  at  a  writer  of  limpte  and  well-orilered 
textbouka.  Hit '  Hittorr  of  the  Ancient  World,'  which  hat  Jott  come  Irom 
the  prett,  pieienta  in  a  tingle  Tolnme  of  not  too  great  tUe,  a  complete  view 
of  the  Aadent  World  &om  the  rise  of  clriliiation  in  the  Enphrate*  Vallef  to 
the  break-np  of  the  Roman  Empire^  The  work  it  thorongblr  wdl  done  tnd 
the  apparatvi  for  the  n*e  of  teacheit  and  ttndentt,  at  well  ai  the  illnttiatloa^ 
H«  Meqaite  taA  well  cbeaes.    The  book  ii  the  bett  in  iti  field." 


THE   MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

M-4a  llftb  ArasM,  V«w  Toik 
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The  Roman  Assemblies 

Aim  nOrOr^  to  Ot  SnI  tjf  t»$  S^ttUa 

Bf  OBOKGB  VnilS  BOTSroBD 

CIA      '|ii  ptflM       BIbBopapbr        bdn        ■4«o  Bit|  by  mtB,  I4.1I 

"  The  pnlseworthf  dutracter  of  thla  worit  Is  all  the  more  to  be  eta^tof 
rixed  because  even  Mommsen  ia  his  Sta^tjrteA/  failed  to  establish  2  gen- 
enl  conceptioa  of  the  comitia  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  tribes  and 
curiae.  ■  .  Let  us  hope  that  the  book  nay  find  rasutj  readers  also  in  Ger- 
many. Could  that  bei  many  antiquated  the<»ies,  which  even  here  continue 
to  find  admiren  and  backcra,  would  the  more  speedily  be  set  aside,  in  bet 
would  soon  completely  vanish  1 "  —  Soltau,  in  Winimtcirtft  /iir  kbu- 
tUcht  Pkikbp*  (translated). 

"Professor  Botsford  has  gone  toworicon  a  sonnd  principle:  be  starts 
miburdened  and  nndeflected  by  any  preconceived  thetny  tst  point  of  view, 
laboriously  maishals  the  focts,  and  formulates  the  conchisiona  which  the 
facts  seem  to  warrant ...  The  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  as  a  schol- 
ariy  and  judicious  sifting  of  conflicting  opinions  scattered  through  count- 
less books,  pamphlets,  and  articles."  —Jotamai of  EducaXion  (England). 

"  His  dlscossion  of  the  tenns  fOMftfu  and  emcdSHuw  Is  c^>edally  brilliant 
and  convincing. . . .  To  the  necessity  of  going  outside  the  narrow  range 
of  his  subject  we  owe  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  secttons  of 
the  book,  those  on  the  aus^dces  and  on  the  responslUlity  of  magistrates  for 
their  political  actions.  The  reviewer  does  not  know  of  any  such  adequate 
treatment  of  these  topics  elsewhere. . . .  The  presentation  in  an  unintcr- 
nipted  form  of  the  history  of  a  single  group  of  institutions  has  given  us  a 
clearer  historical  view  of  certain  things  than  we  have  ever  had  befcMe.  To 
it  we  owe,  for  instance,  a  sketdi  of  the  devdopment  of  modem  theories 
optm  many  pdnts  in  Roman  constitutional  history.  To  it  we  are  indebted 
for  an  admiiabfe  history  of  comitial  i^slation." — Pfofaaaor  ntAMK 
Fiosr  Abbott,  In  Amtricam  HiOorieai  Xtvum 
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